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ampere 

angstrom = 107 '* m 
vector potential, Wb m7! 
area, m? 

collecting aperture 

effective aperture 

maximum effective aperture 
effective aperture, receiving 


effective aperture, transmitting 


geometric aperture 
physical aperture 
scattering aperture 
axial ratio 
astronomical unit 
atto = 107 '* {prefix} 
unit vector 
magnetic flux density, 

T= Wbm? 
susceptance, 0 
susceptance/unit length, 2 m7! 
beam width, first nulls 
coulomb 
capacitance, F 
capacitance/unit length, F m=! 
a constant, c = velocity of light 
cubic centimeter 


’ degree Celsius 


electric flux density, C m7? 


directivity 

distance, m 

degree, angle 

decibel = 10 log (P,/P,) 
decibels over isotropic 
element of length (scalar), m 
element of Jength (vector), m 
element of surface {scalar), m? 
element of surface {vector), m? 
element of volume {scalar}, m* 
electric field intensity, ¥ m™' 
exa = 10°* {prefix} 
electromotive force, ¥ 

electric charge, C 

farad 

force, N 

femto = 107 15 {prefix} 
frequency, Hz 

giga = 10° (prefix} 
conductance, 25 
conductance/unit length, m7 ' 
gain 

gram 

henry 
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magnetic field, A m~! 

half-power beam width — 

hertz = 1 cycle per second 

effective height 

cutrent, A 

joule 

current density, A m7? 

jansky, 10-76 W m~? Hz"! 

kelvin 

sheet-current density, A m7! 

a constant 

kilo = 10? (prefix) 

kilogram 

inductance, H 

inductance/unit length, H m7‘ 

liter 

length {scalar), m 

length (vector), m 

left circularly polarized 

left elliptically polarized 

natural iogarithm (base ¢} 

common logarithm {base 10) 

mega = 10° (prefix) ' 

magnetization, A m~ 

polarization state of wave 

polarization state of antenna 

meter 

milli = 107 > (prefix} 

minute 

newton 

number {integer} 

neper 5 

nano = 107 * (prefix) 

unit vector normal to a surface 

polarization of dielectric, C m~? 

peta = 10'° (prefix} 

polarization state = Pty. 4) 

power, W 

‘normalized power pattern, 
dimensionless 

pico = 10 '? (prefix} 

charge, C 

Tesistance, Q 

tadiation resistance 

tight-circular polarization 

Tight-elliptical polarization 

Tevolution : 

tadius, m; also coordinate 
direction » Sore 

unit vector in r direction 

tadian tes 

square radian = stetadian ~ 5, 
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Poynting vector, W m=? 

flux density, W m7? Hz-' 

distance, m; also surface area, m? 

second (of time} 

steradian = square radian = rad? 

tesla = Wb m-? 

tera = 10)? (prefix) 

time, § 

radiation intensity, W sr~! 

volt , 

voltage (also emf}, ¥ 

emf (electromotive force), V 

velocity, ms~' 

watt 

weber 

energy density, J m~> 

reactance, 12 

reactance/unit length, 2 m7 * 

unit vector in x direction 

coordinate direction 

admittance, U 

admittance/unit length, U m= 1 

unit vector in p direction 

coordinate direction 

impedance, {% 

impedance/unit length, Q m7! 

intrinsic impedance, conductor, 
per square 

intrinsic impedance, dielectric, Q 
per square 

toad impedance, Q— 


‘transverse impedance, rectangular 


waveguide, 2 

transverse impedance, cylindrical 
waveguide, 2 ; 

intrinsic impedance, space, N per 
square 

characteristic impedance, 
transmission line, £2 

unit vector in z direction 

coordinate direction, also red 
shift 

(alpha) angle, deg or rad 

attenuation constant, nep m™ 

(beta) angie, deg or rad; also 
phase constant = 27/4 

(gamma) angle, deg or rad 
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(delta) angle, deg or rad 
(epsilon) permittivity (dielectric 
constant), F m~* 
aperture efficiency 
beam efficiency 
stray factor 
relative permittivity 
permittivity of vacuum, F m7! 
(eta) 
(theta) angle, deg or rad 
(theta) unit vector in @ direction 
(kappa) constant 
(lambda) wavelength, m 
free-space wavelength 
(mu) permeabitity, H m7! 
relative permeability 
permeability of vacuum, H m7! 
(m1) 
(xi) 
(pi} = 3.1416 
(rho) electric charge density, 
C m~*: also mass density, 
kg m-* 
reflection coefficient, 
dimensionless 
surface charge density, C m7? 
linear charge density, C m7! 
(sigma) conductivity, U m~' 
radar cross section 
(tau) vit angie, polarization 
ellipse, deg or rad 
transmission Coefficient 
(phi) angle, deg or rad 
(phi) unit vector in ¢ direction 
(chi) susceptibility, dumensionless 
(psi) angle, deg or rad 
magnetic flux, Wb 
(capital omega) ohm 
(capital omega) solid angle, sr or 
deg* 
beam area 
main beam afea 
minor lobe area 
(upsidedown capital omega) mho 
_ @= 1/2 =S, siemens) 
{omega} angular frequency 
(= 2xf), rad 37! 


To Heinrich Hertz, who invented _.. and Guglielmo Marconi, who pioneered 
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PREFACE 


Although there has been an explosion in antenna technology in the years since 
Antennas was published, the basic principles and theory remain unchanged. My . 
aim in this new edition is to blend a central core of basics from the first edition 
with a representative selection of important new developments and advances 
resulting in a much enlarged, updated book. It is appropriate that it is appearing 
just {06 years from the date on which the first antennas were invented by Hein- 
rich Hertz to whom, along with Guglielmo Marconi, this new edition is dedi- 
cated. 

As with the first edition, physical concepts are emphasized which aid in the 
visualization and understanding of the radiation phenomenon. More worked 
examples are given to illustrate the steps and thought processes required in going 
from a fundamental equation to a useful answer. The new edition stresses practi- 
cal approaches to real-world situations and much information of value is made 
available in the form of many simple drawings, graphs and equations. 

As with the first edition my purpose is to give a unified treatment of 
antennas from the electromagnetic theory point of view while paying attention to 
important applications. Following a brief history of antennas in the first chapter 
to set the stage, the next three chapters dea! with basic concepts and the theory of 
point sources. These are followed by chapters on the linear, loop, helical, bicon- 
ical and cylindrical antennas. 

Then come chapters on antenna arrays, reflectors, slot, horn, complemen- 
tary and lens antennas. The last four chapters discuss broadband and frequency- 
independent antennas, antennas for special applications including electrically 
small and physically small antennas, temperature, remote sensing, radar, scat- 
tering and measurements. The Appendix has many useful tables and references, 

The book has over 1000 drawings and illustrations, many of which are 
unique, providing physical insights into the process of radiation from antennas. 

’ The book is an outgrowth of lectures for antenna courses I have given at 
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Ohio State University and at Ohio University. The material is suitable for use at 
late undergraduate or early graduate level and is more than adequate for a one- 
semester course. The problem sets at the end of each chapter illustrate and extend 
the materia? covered in the text. In many cases they include important results on 
topics listed in the index. There are aver 500 problems and worked examples. 

Antennas has been written to serve not only as a textbook but also as a 
reference hpok for the practicing engineer and scientist. As an aid to those 
seeking additional information on a particular subject, the book is well docu- 
mented with references both in footnotes and at the ends of chapters. 

A few years ago it was customary to devote many pages of a textbook to 
computer programs, some with hundreds of steps, Now with many conveniently 
packaged programs and codes readily available this is no longer necessary. 
Extensive listings of such programs and codes, particularly those using moment 
methods, are given in Chapter 9 and in the Appendix. Nevertheless, some rela- 
tively short programs are included with the problem sets and in the Appendix. 

From my IEEE Antennas and Propagation Society Centennial address 
(1984} I quote, 


With mankind's activities expanding into space, the need for antennas will grow to 
an unprecedented degree. Antennas will provide the vital jinks to and from every- 
thing out there. The future of antennas reaches to the stars. 


Robert G. Kouyoumjian, Bencdikt A. Munk and Edward H. Newman of 
the Ohio State University have contributed sections on scattering, frequency- 
sensitive surfaces and moment method respectively. I have edited these contribu- 
tions to make symbols and terminology consistent with the rest of the book and 
any errors are my responsibility. 

In addition, I gratefully acknowledge the assistance, comments and data 
from many others on the topics listed: 


Walter D. Burnside, Ohio State University, compact ranges 

Robert S. Dixon, Ohio State University, phased-arrays 

Von R, Eshleman, Stanford University, gravity lenses 

Paul E. Mayes, University of Illinois, frequency-independent antennas 
Robert E. Munson, Ball Aerospace, microstrip antennas 

Leon Peters, Jr., Ohio State University, dipole antennas 

David M. Pozar, University of Massachusetts, moment method 

Jack H. Richmond, Ohio State University, moment method 

Helmut E. Schrank, Westinghouse, low-sidelobe antennas 

Chen-To Tai, University of Michigan, dipole antennas 


Throughout the preparation of this edition, I have had the expert editorial 
assistance of Dr. Erich Pacht. 

IWustration and manuscript preparation have been handled by Robert 
Davis, Kristine Hall and Wilham Taylor. McGraw-Hill editors were Sanjeev 
Rao, Alar Elken and John Morriss. 
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Although great care has been exercised, some errors or omissions in the 
text, tables, lists or figures wil) inevitably occur. Anyone finding them will do me 
a great service by writing to me so that they can be corrected in subsequent 
ptintings. 

I also appreciate the very helpful comments of Ronald N. Bracewell, Stan- 
ford University, who reviewed the manuscript for McGraw-Hill. 

Finally, | thank my wife, Alice, for her patience, encouragement and dedica- 
tion through all the years of work it has taken. 


John D. Kraus 
Ohio State University 


CHAPTER 


I 


INTRODUCTION 


1-1 INTRODUCTION. Since Hertz and Marconi, antennas have become 
increasingly important to our society until now they are indispensable. They are 
everywhere: at our homes and workplaces, on our cars and aircraft, while our 
ships, satellites and spacecraft bristle with them. Even as pedestrians, we carry 
them. 

Although antennas may seem to have a bewildering, almost infinite variety. 
they all operate according to the same basic principles of electromagnetics. The 
aim of this book is to explain these principles in the simplest possible terms and 
illustrate them with many practical examples. In some situations intuitive 
approaches will suffice while in others complete rigor is needed. The book pro- 
vides a blend of both with selected examples illustrating when to use one or the 
other. 

This chapter provides an historical background while Chap. 2 gives an 
introduction to basic concepts. The chapters that follow develop the subject in 
more detail. 


1-2 THE ORIGINS OF ELECTROMAGNETIC THEORY AND 
THE FIRST ANTENNAS.! Six hundred years before Christ, a Greek mathe- 
Matician, astronomer and philosopher, Thales of Miletus, noted that when amber 
is rubbed with silk it produces sparks and has a seemingly magical power to 


"LD. Kraus, “Antennas Since Hertz and Marconi,” [EEE Trans. Ants. Prop., AP-33, 131-137, 1985. 
Sec also references at end of chapter. 
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attract particles of fluff and straw. The Greek word for amber is elektren and 
from this we get our words electricity, electron and electronics. Thales also noted 
the attractive power between pieces of a naturai magnetic rock called loadstone, 
found at a place called Magnesia, from which is derived the words magnet and 
magnetism. Thales was a pioneer in both electricity and magnetism but his inter- 
est, like that of others of his time, was philosophical rather than practical, and it 
was 22 centuries before these phenomena were investigated in a serious expéeri- 
mental way. 

It remained for William Gilbert of England in about A.D. 1600 to perform 
the first systematic experiments of electric and magnetic phenomena, describing 
his experiments in his celebrated book, De Magnete. Gilbert invented the electro- 
scope for measuring electrostatic effects. He was also the first to recognize that 
the earth itself is a huge magnet, thus providing new insights into the principles 
of the compass and dip needle. 

In experiments with electricity made about 1750 that led to his invention of 
the lightning rod, Benjamin Franklin, the American scientist-statesman, estab- 
lished the Jaw of conservation of charge and determined that there are both posi-~ 
tive and negative charges. Later, Charles Augustin de Coulomb of France 
measured electric and magnetic forces with a delicate torsion balance he invent- 
ed. During this period Karl Friedrich Gauss, a German mathematician and 
astronomer, fotmulated his famous divergence tneorem relating a volume and its 
surface. 

By 1800 Alessandro Volta of Italy had mvented the voltaic cell and, con- 
necting several in series, the electric battery. With batteries, electric currents 
could be produced, and in 1819 the Danish professor of physics Hans Christian 
Oersted found that a current-carrying wire caused a nearby compass needle to 
deflect, thus discovering that electricity could produce magnetism. Before Oersted, 
electricity and magnetism were considered as entirely independent phenomena. 

The following year, André Marie Ampére, a French physicist, extended 
Oersted’s observations. He invented the solenoidal coil for producing magnetic 
fields and theorized correctly that the atoms in a magnet are magnetized by tiny 
electric currents circulating in them. About this time Georg Simon Ohm of 
Germany published his now-famous law relating current, voltage and resistance. 
However, it initially met with ridicule and a decade passed before scientists began 
to recognize its truth and importance. 

Then in 1832, Michael Faraday of London demonstrated that a changing 
magnetic field .could produce an electric current. Whereas Oersted found that 
electricity could produce magnetism, Faraday discovered that magnetism could 
produce electricity. At about the same time, Joseph Henry of Albany, New York, 
observed the effect independently. Henry also invented the electric telegraph and 
relay. 

Faraday’s extensive experimental investigations enabled James Clerk 
Maxwell, a professor at Cambridge University, England, to establish in a pro- 
found and elegant manner the interdependence of electricity and magnetism. In 
his classic treatise of 1873, he published the first unified theory of electricity and 
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magnetism and founded the science of electromagnetics. He postulated that light 
was electromagnetic in nature and that electromagnetic radiation of other wave- 
- lengths should be possible. 

Maxwell unified electromagnetics in the same way that Isaac Newton 
unified mechanics two centuries earlier with his famous Law of Universal Gravi- 
tation governing the motion of ail bodies both terrestrial and celestial. 

Although Maxwell's equations are of great importance and, with boundary, 
continuity and other auxiliary relations, form the basic tenets of modern electro- 
magnetics, many scientists of Maxwell’s time were skeptical of his theories. It was 
more than a decade before his theories were vindicated by Heinrich Rudolph 
Hertz. 

Early in the 1880s the Berlin Academy of Science had offered a prize for 
research on the relation between electromagnetic forces and dielectric polariz- 
ation. Heinrich Hertz considered whether the problem could be solved with oscil- 
lations using Leyden jars or open induction coils. Although he did not pursue 
this problem, his interest in oscillations had been kindled and in 1886 as pro- 
fessor at the Technical Institute in Karlsruhe he assembled apparatus we would 
now describe as a complete radio system with an end-loaded dipole as transmit- 
ting antenna and a resonant square loop antenna as receiver.! When sparks were 
produced at a gap at the center of the dipole, sparking also occurred at a gap in 
the nearby loop. During the next 2 years, Hertz extended his experiments and 
demonstrated reflection, refraction and polarization, showing that except for their 
much greater length, radio waves were one with light. Hertz turned the tide 
against Maxwell around. 

Hertz’s initial experiments were conducted at wavelengths of about 8 meters 
while his later work was at shorter wavelengths, around. 30 centimeters. Figure 
1-1 shows Hertz's earliest 8-meter system and Fig. 1-2 a display of his apparatus, 
including the cylindrical parabolic reflector he used at 30 centimeters. 

Although Hertz was the father of radio, his invention remained a labora- 
tory curiosity for nearly a decade until 20-year-old Guglielmo Marconi, on a 
summer vacation in the Alps, chanced upon a magazine which described Hertz’s 
experiments. Young Guglielmo wondered if these Hertzian waves could be used 
to send messages. He became obsessed with the idea, cut short his vacation and 
rushed home to test it. 

In spacious rooms on an upper floor of the Marconi mansion in Bologna, 
Marconi repeated Hertz's experiments. His first success late one night so elated 
him he could not wait until morning to break the news, so he woke his mother 
and demonstrated his radio systcm to her. 

Marconi quickly went on to add tuning, big antenna and ground systems 
for longer wavelengths and was able to signal over large distances. In mid- 
December 1901, he startled the world by announcing that he had received radio 


1 His dipole was called a Hertzian dipole and the radio waves Hertzian waves. 
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Figure 1-f Heinrich Heriz's complete radio system of 1886 with end-loaded dipole Lransmitling 
antenna (CC") and resonant loop receiving antenna tabed) for 4 ~ $m. Wilh induction coil (4) turned 
on, sparks at gap 8 induced sparks al Mf in the loop receiving antenna. (From Heinrich Hertz's book 
Electric Waves, Macmillan, 1893: redrawn with dimensions added.) 


Figure 1-2 Heriz’s sphere-loaded 4/2 dipole and spark gap tresling on floor in foreground) and 
cylindrical parabolic refiector fur 30 centimeters (standing al lefi). Dipole with spark gap is on the 
parabola focal axis. (Photograph by Edward €. Jordan.) 
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signals at St. John’s, Newfoundland, which had been sent across the Adantic 
from a station he had built at Poldhu in Cornwall, England. The scientific estab- 
lishment did not believe his claim because in its view radio waves, like light, 
should travel in straight lines and could not bend around the earth from England 
to Newfoundland. However, the Cable Company believed Marconi and served 
him with a writ to cease and desist because it had a monopoly on transatlantic 
communication. The Cable Company’s stock had plummeted following 
Marconi’s announcement and it threatened to sue him for any loss of revenue if 
he persisted. However, persist he did, and a legal battle developed that continued 
for 2? years until finally the cable and wireless groups merged. 

One month after Marconi’s announcement, the American Institute of Elec- 
irical Engineers (AIEE} held a banquet at New York’s Waldorf-Astoria to cele- 
brate the event. Charles Protius Steinmetz, President of the AIEE, was there, as 
was Alexander Graham Bell, but many prominent scientists boycotted the 
banquet. Their theories had been challenged and they wanted no part of it. 

Not long after the banquet, Marconi provided irrefutable evidence that 
radio waves could bend around the earth. He recorded Morse signals, inked 
automatically on tape, as received from England across almost all of the Atlantic 
while steaming aboard the SS Philadelphia from Cherbourg to New York. The 
ship's captain, the first officer and many passengers were witnesses. 

A year later, in 1903, Marconi began a regular transatlantic message service 
between Poldhu, England, and stations he built near Glace Bay, Nova Scotia, 
and South Wellfleet on Cape Cod. 

In 1901, the Poldhu station had a fan aerial supported by two 60-meter 
guyed wooden poles and as receiving antenna for his first transatlantic signals at 
St. John’s, Marconi pulled up a 200-meter wire with a kite, working it against an 
array of wires on the ground. A later antenna at Poldhu, typical of antennas at 
other Marconi stations, consisted of a conical wire cage. This was held up by four 
massive self-supporting 70-meter wooden towers (Fig. 1-3). With inputs of 50 
kilowatts, antenna wires crackled and glowed with corona at night, Local 
residents were sure that such fireworks in the sky would alter the weather. 

Rarely has an invention captured the public imagination like Marconi’s 
wireless did at the turn of the century. We now call it radio but then it was 
wireless: Marconi’s wireless. After its value at sea had been dramatized by the SS 
Republic and SS Titanic disasters, Marconi was regarded with a universal awe 
and admiration seldom matched. Before wireless, complete isolation enshrouded 
a ship at sea. Disaster could strike without anyone on the shore or nearby ships 
being aware that anything had happened. Marconi changed all that. Marconi 
became the Wizard of Wireless. 

Although Hertz had used 30-centimeter wavelengths and Jagadis Chandra 
Bose and others even shorter wavelengths involving horns and hollow wave- 
guides, the distance these waves could be detected was limited by the technology 
of the period so these centimeter waves found little use until much later. Radio 
developed at long wavelengths with very long waves favored for long distances. A 

Popular “rule-of-thumb” of the period was that the range which could be 
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Figure 1-3 Square-cone antena at Marconi's Poldhu, England, station in 1905. The 70-meter 
wooden towers support a network of wires which converge to a point just above the transmitting and 
receiving buildings between the towers. 


achieved with adequate power was equal to 500 times the wavelength, Thus, for a- 
range of 5000 kilometers, one required a wavelength of 10000 meters. 

At typical wavelengths of 2000 to 20000 meters, the antennas were a small 
fraction of a wavelength in height and their radiation resistances only an ohm or 
less. Losses in heat and corona reduced efficiencies but with the brute power of 
many kilowatts, significant amounts were radiated. Although many authorities 
favored very long wavelengths, Marconi may have appreciated the importance of 
radiation resistance and was in the vanguard of those advocating shorter wave- 
lengths, such as 600 meters. At this wavelength an antenna could have 100 times 
its radiation resistance at 6000 meters. 

In 1912 the Wireless Institute and the Society of Radio Engineers merged to 
form the Institute of Radio Engineers.’ In the first issue of the Institute’s Pro- 
ceedings, which appeared in January 1913, it is interesting that the first article 
was on antennas and in particular on radiation resistance. Another Proceedings 
article noted the youthfulness of commercial wireless operators. Most were in 
their late teens with practically none over the age of 25. Wireless was definitely a 
young man’s profession. 

The era before World War I was one of long waves, of spark, arc and 
alternators for transmission; and of coherers, Fleming valves and De Forest 


‘ In 1963, the Institute of Radio Engineers and the American Institute of Electrical Engineers merged 
to form the Institute of Electrical and Electronic Engineers (IEEE). 
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audions for reception. Following the war, vacuum iubes became available for 
transmission; continuous waves replaced spark and radio broadcasting began in 
the 200 to 600-meter range. 

Wavelengths less than 200 meters were considered of little value and were 
relegated to the amateurs. In 1921, the American Radio Relay League sent Paul 
Godley to Europe to try and receive a Greenwich, Connecticut, amateur station 
operating on 200 meters. Major Edwin H. Armstrong, inventor of the super- 
heterodyne receiver and later of FM, constructed the transmitter with the help of 
several other amateurs. Godley set up his receiving station near the Firth of 
Clyde in Scotland. He had two receivers, one a 10-tube superheterodyne, and a 
Beverage antenna, On December 12, 1921, just 20 years to the day after Marconi 
received his first transatlantic signals on a very long wavelength, Godley received 
messages from the Connecticut station and went on to log over 30 other U.S. 
amateurs. It was a breakthrough, and in the years that followed, wavelengths 
from 200 meters down began to be used for long-distance communication. 

Atmospherics were the bane of the long waves, especially in the summer. 
They were less on the short waves but still enough of a problem in 1930 for the 
Bell Telephone Laboratories to have Karl G. Jansky study whether they came 
from certain predominant directions. Antennas for telephone service with Europe 
might then be designed with nulls in these directions. 

Jansky constructed a rotating 8-element Bruce curtain with a reflector oper- 
ating at 14 meters (Fig. 1-4). Although he obtained the desired data on atmo- 
spherics from thunderstorms, he noted that in the absence of all such static there 
was always present a very faint hisslike noise or static which moved completely 
around the compass in 24 hours. After many months of observations, Jansky 


Figure 1-4 Kari Guthe Jansky and his rotating Bruce curtain antenna with which he discovered 
Jadio emission from our galaxy. (Courtesy Bell Telephone Laboratories: Jansky inset courtesy Mary 
Jansky Striffier. 
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concluded that it was coming from beyond the earth and beyond the sun. It was 
a cosmic static coming from our galaxy with the maximum from the galactic 
center. Jansky’s serendipitous discovery of extraterrestrial radio waves opened a 
new window on the universe. Jansky became the father of radio astronomy. 

Jansky recognized that this cosmic noise from our galaxy set a limit to the 
sensitivity that could be achieved with a short-wave receiving system. At 14 
meters this sky noise has an equivalent temperature of 20000 kelvins. At centi- 
meter wavelengths it is less, but never less than 3 kelvins. This is the residual sky 
background level of the primordial fireball that created the universe as measured 
four decades later by radio astronomers Arno Penzias and Robert Wilson of the 
Bell Telephone Laboratories at a site not far from the one used by Jansky. 

For many years, or until after World War II, only one person, Grote Reber, 
followed up Jansky’s discovery in a significant way. Reber constructed a 9-meter 
parabolic reflector antenna (Fig. 1-5) operating at a wavelength of about 2 meters 
which is the prototype of the modern parabolic dish antenna. With it he made 
the first radio maps of the sky. Reber also recognized that his antenna-receiver 
constituted a radiometer, i.e., a temperatute-measuring device in which his tecei- 
ver response was related to the temperature of distant regions of space coupled to 
his antenna via its radiation resistance. 

With the advent of radar during World War II, centimeter waves, which 
had. been abandoned at the turn of the century, finally came into their own and 
the entire radio spectrum opened up to wide usage. Hundreds of stationary com- 
munication satellites operating at centimeter wavelengths now ring the earth as 
though mounted on towers 36000 kilometers high. Our probes are exploring the 
solar system to Uranus and beyond, responding to our commands and sending 
back pictures and data at centimeter wavelengths even though it takes more than 
an hour for the radio waves to travel the distance one way. Our radio telescopes 
operating-at millimeter to kilometer wavelengths receive signals from objects so 
distant that the waves have been traveling for more than 10 billion years. 

With mankind’s activities expanding into space, the need for antennas will 
grow to an unprecedented degree. Antennas will provide the vital links to and 
from everything out there. The future of antennas reaches to the stars. 


1-3. ELECTROMAGNETIC SPECTRUM. Continuous wave energy radi- 
ated by antennas oscillates at radio frequencies. The associated free-space waves 
range in length from thousands of meters at the long-wave extreme to fractions of 
a millimeter at the short-wave extreme. The relation of radio waves to the entire 
electromagnetic spectrum is presented in Fig. 1-6. Short radio waves and long 
infrared waves overlap into a twilight zone that may be regarded as belonging to 
both. 

The wavelength 4 of a wave is telated to the frequency f and velocity v of 
the wave by 


(1) 
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Figure 1-8 Grate Reber and his parabolic reflector antenna with which he made the first radio maps 
of the sky. This antenna, which he built in 1938, is the prototype of the modern dish anterma. (Reber 
inset courtesy Arthur C. Clarke.) 
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Figure 1-6 The electromagnetic spectrum with wavelength on a logarithmic scale from the shortest 
gamma rays to the tongest radio waves. The atmospheric-ionospheric opacity is shown at the top 
with the optical and radic windows in evidence. 


Thus, the wavelength depends on the velocity » which depends on the medium. In 
this sense, frequency is a more fundamental quantity since it is independent of the 
medium. When the medium is free space (vacuum) 


v=e=3x 108ms7! (2) 


Figure 1-7 shows the relation of wavelength to frequency for « = ¢ (free 
space). Many of the uses of the spectrum are indicated along the right-hand edge 
of the figure. A more detailed frequency use listing is given in Table 1-1. 
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Table 1-1 Radio-frequency band designations 


Frequency Wavelength Band designation 

30-300 Hz 10-1 Mm ELF (extremely iow frequency) 
300-3000 Hz 1 Mm-100 km 

3-30 kHz 100-10 km VLF (very low frequency) 
30-300 kHz 10-1 km LF (low frequency} 

300-.3000 kHz 1 km-100 m MF (medium frequency) 

3-30 MHz 100-10 m HF (high frequency) 

30-300 MHz 10-1 m VHF (very high frequency) 
300-3000 MHz 1 m-10 em UHF (ultra high frequency) 
+30 GHz 10-1 cm SHF (super high frequency) 
3-300 GHz 1 cm-1 mm EHF (extremely high frequency) 
30-3000 GHz 1 mm-100 ;an 

Frequency Wavelength IEEE Radar Band designatinn 
1-2 GHz 30-15 cm L 

2-4 GHz 15-7.5 cm $s 

4-8 GHz 7.5-43.75 om c 

8-12 GHz 3.75-2.50 cm Xx 

12-18 GHz 2.50-1.67 cm Ku 

15-27 GHz 1.67-1.11 cm K 

27-40 GHz 1.11 ¢m—-7.5 mm Ka 


40-300 GHz 7.5-1.0 mm mim 
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Figure 1-7 Wavelength versus frequency for # = c. 
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Example of wavelength for a given frequency. For a frequency of 300 MHz the cor- 
responding wavelength is given by 


e 3x 10°ms! 


A= 3" 300x10°Hz: 1 ™ @) 


In a lossless nonmagnetic dielectric medium with relative permittivity ¢, = 2, the 
same wave has a velocity 


c 3 x 108 


ge = — = 2.12 x 108? ms! {4} 
ve 2 
vp 212 x 108 
Jane ——~— = 0,107 m = 707 5 
ang F300 x 10° = 7 6) 


DIMENSIONS AND UNITS. Lord Kelvin is reported to have said: 


When you can measure what you are speaking about and express it in numbers you 
know something about it; but when you cannot measure it, when you cannot 
xpress it in numbers your knowledge is of a meagre and unsatisfactory kind; it may 
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be the beginning of knowledge but you have scarcely progressed in your thoughts to 
the stage of science whatever the matter may be. 


To this it might be added that before we can measure something, we must define 
its dimensions and provide some standard, or reference unit, in terms of which 
the quantity can be expressed numerically. 

A dimension defines some physical characteristic. For example, length, mass, 
time, velocity and force are dimensions. The dimensions of fength, mass, time, 
electric current, temperature and luminous intensity are considered as the funda- 
mental dimensions since other dimensions can be defined in terms of these six. 
This choice is arbitrary but convenient. Let the letters L, M, T, 1, 7 and ¥ 
represent the dimensions of length, mass, time, electric current, temperature and 
luminous intensity. Other dimensions are then secondary dimensions. For 
example, area is a secondary dimension which can be expressed in terms of the 
fundamental dimension of length squared (#2), As other examples, the fundamen- 
tal dimensions of velocity are L/T and of force are ML/T?. 

A unit is a standard or ceference by which a dimension can be expressed 
numerically. Thus, the meter is a unit in terms of which the dimension of length 
can be expressed and the kilogram is a unit in terms of which the dimension of 
mass can be expressed. For example, the length (dimension) of a steel rod might 
be 2 meters and its mass (dimension) $ kilograms. 


1-5 FUNDAMENTAL AND SECONDARY UNITS. The units for the 
fundamental dimensions are called the fundamental or base units. In this book the 
International System of Units, abbreviated SI, is used.’ In this system the meter. 
kilogram, second, ampere, kelvin and candela are the base units for the six funda- 
mental dimensions of length, mass, time, electric current, temperature and lumin- 
ous intensity. The definitions for these fundamental units are: 


Meter (m). Length equal to 1650 763.73 wavelengths in vacuum corresponding to 
the 2p,,—5d, transition of krypton-86, 


Kilogram (kg}. Equal to mass of international prototype kilogram, a platinum- 
iridium mass preserved at Sévres, France. This standard kilogram is the only artifact 
among the SI base units. 


Second (s). Equal to time duration of 9 192631 770 periods of radiation correspond- 
ing to the transition between two hyperfine levels of the ground state of cesium-133. 
The second was formerly defined as 1/86400 part of a mean solar day. The earth's 
rotation rate is gradually slowing down, but the atomic {cesium-133) transition is 


* The International System of Units is the modernized version of the metric system. The abbreviation 
SI is from the French name Systéme Internationale d Unites, For the complete official description of 
the system see U.S. Nad]. Bur. Stand. Spec. Pub. 330, 1971. 
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much more constant and is now the standard. The two standards differ by about 1 
second per year. 


Ampere {A). Electric current which if flowing in two infinitely long parallel wires in 
vacuum separated by 1 meter produces a force of 200 nanonewtons per meter of 
length (200 nN m~' = 2 x 1077 Nm“ 3). 


Kelvin (K). Temperature equai to 1/273.16 of the triple point of water (or triple 
point of water equals 273.16 kelvins).' 


Candela (cd). Luminous intensity equal to that of 1/600000 square meter of a perfect 
radiator at the temperature of freezing platinum. 


The units for other dimensions are called secondary or derived units and are 
based on these fundamental units. 

The material in this book deals principally with the four fundamental 
dimensions length, mass, time and electric current (dimensional symbols L, M, T 
and /). The four fundamental units for these dimensions are the basis of what was 
formerly called the meter-kilogram-second-ampere (mksa) system, now a sub- 
system of the SI. The book also includes discussions of temperature but no refer- 
ences to luminous intensity. 

The complete SI involves not only units but also other recommendations, 
one of which is that multiples and submultiples of the SI units be stated in steps 
of 10? or 1073. Thus, the kilometer (1 km = 10° tn) and the millimeter (1 
mm = 1073 m)are preferred units of length, but the centimeter (= 107? m) is not. 
For example, the proper SI designation for the width of motion-picture film is 
35 mm, not 3.5 cm. 

In this book rationalized SI units are used. The rationalized system has the 
advantage that the factor 4x does not appear in Maxwell’s equations (App. A), 
although it does appear in certain other relations. A complete table of units in 
this system is given in the Appendix of Electromagnetics, 3rd_ed., by J. D. Kraus 
(McGraw-Hill, 1984). : 


1-6 HOW TO READ THE SYMBOLS AND NOTATION. In this 
book quantities, or dimensions, which are scalars, like charge 0, mass M or resis- 
tance R, are always in italics. Quantities which may be vectors or scalars are 
boldface as vectors and italics as scalars, e.g., electric field E (vector) or £ (scalar). 
Unit vectors are always boldface with a hat (circumflex) over the letter, e.g. X 
or r.? 


' Note that the symbol for degrees is not used with kelvins. Thus, the boiling temperature of water 
(OC) is 373 kelvins (373 K), nol 373°K. However, the degree sign is retained with degrees Celsius. 


* in longhand notation a vector may be indicated by a bar over the letter and hat {~) over the unit 
vector. 
* 
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Units are in roman type, Le., net italic; for example, H for henry, 5 for 
second, or A for ampere.’ The abbreviation for a unit is capitalized if the unit is 
derived from a proper name; otherwise it is lowercase (small letter). Thus, we 
have € for coulomb but m for meter. Note that when the unit is written out, it is 
always lowercasc even though derived from a proper name. Prefixes for units are 
also roman, like n in nC for nanocoulomb or M in MW for megawatt. 


Example 1. D = & 200 pC m™? 


means that the electric flux density D is a vector in the positive x direction with a 
magnitude of 200 picocoulombs per square meter (=2 x 107° coulomb per square 
meter}. 


Example 2. v=10¥ 


means that the voltage V equals 10 volts. Distinguish carefully between V (italics) 
for voltage, ¥ (roman) for volts, v (lowercase, boldface} for velocity and v (lowercase, 
italics) for volume. 


Example 3. S=4Wm-? Hz"! 


means that the flux density S (a scalar} equals 4 watts per square meter per hertz. 
This can also be written S = 4 W/m?/Hz or 4 Wim? Hz), but the form W m=? 
Hz7' is more direct and less ambiguous. 


Note that for conciseness, prefixes are used where appropriate instead ol 
exponents. Thus, a velocity would be expressed in prefix form as y= 215Mms7! 
(215 megameters per second) not in the exponential form 2.15 x 10® m 71 
However, in solving a problem the exponential would be used although the final 
answer might be put in the prefix form (215 Mm s~*} 

The modernized metric (SI) units and the conventions used herein combine 
to give a concise, exact and unambiguous notation, and if one is attentive to the 
details, it will be seen to possess both elegance and beauty. 


1-7 EQUATION NUMBERING. Important equations and those referred 
to in the text are numbered consecutively beginning with each section. When 
reference is made to an equation in a different section, its number is preceded by 
the chapter and section number. Thus, (14-15-3) refers to Chap. 14, Sec. 15, 
Eq. (3). A reference to this same equation within Sec. 15 of Chap. 14 would read 
simply (3). Note that chapter and section numbers are printed at the top of cach 
page. 


' In longhand notation no distinction is usually made between quantities (italics) and units (roman) 
However, it can be done by placing a bar under the letter to indicate italics or writing the letter with « 
distinct slant. 
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1-8 DIMENSIONAL ANALYSIS. It is a necessary condition for correct- 
ness that every equation be balanced dimensionally. For example, consider the 
hypothetical formula 


M 
—=DA 
L 
where M = mass 
L = length 
D = density (mass per unit volume} 
A = area 


The dimensional symbols for the left side are M/L, the same as those used. The 
dimensional symbols for the right side are 


Therefore, both sides of this equation have the dimensions of mass per length, 
and the equation is balanced dimensionally. This is not a guarantee that the 
equation 1s correct; Le, it is not a sufficient condition for correctness. It is, 
however, a necessary condition for correctness, and it is frequently helpful to 
analyze equations in this way to determine whether or not they are dimensionally 
balanced, 

Such dimensional analysis is also useful for determining what the dimensions 
of a quantity are. For example, to find the dimensions of forcc, we make use of 
Newtan’s second law that 


Force = mass x acceleration 


Since acceleration has the dimensions of length per time squared, the dimensions 
of force are 


Mass x length 
Time? 


ur in dimensional symbols 


Force = pe 
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CHAPTER 


BASIC 
ANTENNA 
CONCEPTS 


2-1 INTRODUCTION. The purpose of this chapter is to provide intro- 
ductory insights into antennas and their characteristics. Following a section on 
definitions, the basic parameters of radiation resistance, temperature, pattern, 
directivity, gain, beam area and aperture are introduced. From the aperture 
concept it is only a few steps to the important Friis transmission formula. This is 
followed by a discussion of sources of radiation, field zones around an antenna 
and the effect of shape on impedance. The sources of radiation are illustrated for 
both transient (pulse) and continuous waves. The chapter concludes with a dis- 
cussion of polarization and cross-field. 


2-2 DEFINITIONS. A radio antenna! may be defined as the structure 
associated with the region of transition between a guided wave and a free-space 
Wave, or Vice versa. 

In connection with this definition it is also useful to cousider what is meant 
by the terms transmission line and resonator. 

A transmission line is a device for transmitting or guiding radio-frequency 
energy from one point to another. Usually it is desirable to transmit the energy 


' In its zoological sense, an antenna is the feeler, or organ of touch, of an insect. According to usage 
in the United States the plural of “insect antenna™ is “antennae,” but the plural of “radio antenna” 
is “ antennas.” 
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with a minimum of attenuation, heat and radiation tosses being as small as pos- 
sible. This means that while the energy is being conveyed from one point to 
another it is confined to the transmission line or is bound closely to it. Thus, the 
wave transmitted along the line is !-dimensional in that it does not spread out 
into space but follows along the line. From this general point of view one may 
extend the term transmission line (or transmission system) to include not only 
coaxial and 2-wire transmission lines but also hollow pipes, or waveguides. 

A generator connected to an infinite. lossless transmission line produces a 
uniform traveling wave along the line. If the line is short-circuited, the outgoing 
traveling wave is reflected, producing a standing wave on the line due to the 
interference between the outgoing and reflected waves. A standing wave has 
associated with it local concentrations of energy. If the reflected wave is equal to 
the outgoing wave, we have a pure standing wave. The energy concentrations in 
such a wave oscillate from entirely electric to entirely magnetic and back twice 
per cycle. Such energy behavior is characteristic of a resonant circuit, or reson- 
ator. Although the term resonator, in its most general sense, may be applied to 
any device with standing waves, the term is usually reserved for devices with 
stored energy concentrations that are large compared with the net flow of energy 
per cycle." Where there is only an outer conductor, as in a short-circuited section 
of waveguide, the device is called a cavity resonator. 

Thus, antennas radiate (or receive) energy, transmission lines guide energy, 
while resonators store energy. 

A guided wave traveling along a transmission line which opens out, as in 
Fig. 2-1, will radiate as a free-space wave. The guided wave is a plane wave while 
the free-space wave is a spherically expanding wave. Along the uniform part of 
the line, energy is guided as a plane wave with little loss, provided the spacing 
between the wires is a small fraction of.a wavelength. At the right, as the trans- 
mission line separation approaches a wavelength or morte, the wave tends to be 
tadiated so that the opened-out line acts like an antenna which launches a free- 
space wave, The currents on the transmission line flow out on the transmission 
line and end there, but the fields associated with them keep on going. To be more 
explicit. the region of transition between the guided wave and the free-space wave 
may be defined as an antenna. 

We have described the antenna as a transmitting device. As a Tecelving 
device the definition is turned around, and an antenna is the region of transition 
between a free-space wave and a guided wave. Thus, an antenna is a transition 
device, or transducer, between a guided wave and a free-space wave, or vice versa. 

While transmission lines (or waveguides) are usually made so as to mini- 


"The ratio of the energy stored to that lost per cycle is proportional to the Q, or sharpness of 
resonance of the resonalor (see Sec. 6-12}. 


? We note that antenna parameters, such as impedance or gain, require that the antenna terminals be 
specified. 
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Figure 2-1 The antenna is a region of transition between a wave guided by a transmission line and a 
free-space wave. The transmission Jine conductor separation is a small fraction of a wavelength while 
the separation at the open end of the transition region or antenna may be many wavelengths. More 
generally, an antenna interfaces between electrons on conductors and photans in space. The eye is 
another such device. 


mize radiation, antennas are designed to radiate (or receive) energy as effectively 
as possible, 

The antenna, like the eye, is a transformation device converting electromag- 
netic photons into circuit currents; but, unlike the eye, the antenna can also 
convert energy from a circuit into photons radiated into space.’ In simplest terms 
wy antenna converts photons to currents or vice versa, 

Consider a transmission line connected to a dipole? antenna as in Fig, 2-2. 
The dipole acts as an antenna because it Jaunches a free-space wave. However, it 
may also be regarded as a section of an open-ended transmission line. In addi- 
tion, it exhibits many of the characteristics of a resonator, since energy reflected 
from the ends of the dipole gives rise to a standing wave and energy storage near 
the antenna. Thus, a single device, in this case the dipole, exhibits simultaneously 
Properties characteristic of an antenna, a transmission line and a resonator. 


2-3 BASIC ANTENNA PARAMETERS. Referring to Fig. 2-2, the 
antenna appears from the transmission line as a 2-terminal circuit element having 
an impedance Z with a resistive component called the radiation resistance R,., 


' A photon is the quantum unit of electromagnetic energy egual to Af, where & = Planck's constant 
(+663 x 10°34 J s}and f = frequency (Hz). 


* A positive electric charge g separated a distance fram an equal but negative charge constitutes an 
clectric dipole. if the separation is /, then qi is the dipole moment. A linear conductur which, at a given 
instant, has a positive charge at one end and an equal but negative charge at the other end may act as 
4 dipole antenna. (A loop may be considered ta be a magnetic dipole antenna of moment £A, where 
i ~ loop current and 4 = loop area} 

* 
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Figure 2-2 The antenna launches a Sree-space wave but appears as @ circuit impedance 10 the 1zans- 
mission line. 


while from space, the antenna is characterized by its radiation pattern or patterns 
involving field quantities.’ 

The radiation resistance R, is not associated with any resistance in the 
antenna proper but is a resistance coupled from the antenna and its environment 
to the antenna terminals. Radiation resistance is discussed in Secs, 2-13 and 2-14 
and further in Chap. 5. 

Associated with the radiation resistance is also an antenna temperature T,. 
For a lossless antenna this temperature has nothing to do with the physical tem- 
perature of the antenna proper but is related to the temperature of distant 
regions Of space (and nearer surroundings) coupled to the antenna via its radi- 
ation resistance. Actually, the antenna temperature is not so much an inherent 
property of the antenna as it is a parameter that depends on the temperature of 
the regions the antenna is “looking at.” In this sense, a receiving antenna may be 
regarded as a remote-sensing, temperature-measuring device (see Chap. 17). 

Both the radiation resistance R, and the antenna temperature T, are single- 
valued scalar quantities. The radiation patterns, on the other hand, involve the 
variation of field or power (proportional to the field squared) as a function of the 
two spherical coordinates @ and ¢. 


2-4 PATTERNS. Figure 2-3a shows a field pattern where r is proportional to 
the field intensity at a certain distance from the antenna in the direction 9, ¢. The 
pattern has its main-lobe maximum in the z direction (@ = 0) with minor iobes 
(side and back) in other directions. Between the lobes are nulls in the directions 
of zero or minimum radiation. 


' Fields and rodiation. An cleciromagnetic wave consists ol electric and magnetic fields propagating 
through space, a field being a region where electric or magnetic forces act. The electric and magnetic 
fields in a free-space wave traveling qutward at a large distance Irom an antetna convey tnerpy called 
radiation, 
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Figure 2-3 (a) Antenna field pattern with coordinate system. (6) Antenna power pattern in polar 
coordinates (linear scale). {c) Antenna pattern im rectanguiar coordinates and decibel (logarithmic) 
scale. Patterns (6) and (c) are the same. 


To completely specify the radiation pattern with respect to field intensity 
and polarization requires three patterns: 


1. The @ component of the electric field as a function of the angles 4 and ¢ or 
Esd, $)(V m7‘) 

2. The ¢@ component of the electric field as a function of the angles @ and @ or 
E4(0, 6) (Ven7") 
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3. The phases of these fields as a function of the angles @ and ¢ or 6,(8, @) and 
6,4(8, 6) (rad or deg) 


Dividing a field component by its maximum value, we obtain a normalized 
field pattern which is a dimensionless number with a maximum value of unity, 
Thus, the normalized field pattern for the 6 component of the electric field is 
given by : 

E@, ¢) 
EO, Dinar 


At distances that are large compared to the size of the antenna and large com- 
pared to the wavelength, the shape of the field pattern is independent of distance. 
Usually the patterns of interest are for this far-field condition (see Chap. 18). 

Patterns may also be expressed in terms of the power per unit area [or 
Poynting vector S(@, @)] at a certain distance from the antenna.' Normalizing 
this power with respect to its maximum value yields a normalized power pattern 
as a function of angle which is a dimensionless number. with a maximum value of 
unity. Thus, the normalized power pattern is given by 


S(6, 6) 
S(8, P) max 
where S(9, ¢) = Poynting vector = [EZ(@, ¢) + EX(6, $)]/Zyp, Wm? 


S(8, O)uax = Maximum value of SB, ¢), Wm-? 
Zo = intrinsic impedance of space = 376.7 Q 


Ed@, o), = 


{dimensionless} (1) 


PO, @) = (dimensionless) (2) 


Any of these field or power patterns can be presented in 3-dimensional spherical 
coordinates, as the field pattern in Fig, 2-3a, or by plane cuts through the main- 
lobe axis. Two such cuts at right angles, called the principal plane patterns (as in 
the xz and yz planes in Fig. 2-3a), may suffice for a single field component, and if 
the pattern is symmetrical around the z axis, one cut is sufficient. Figure 2-3b is 
such a pattern, the 3-dimensional pattern being a figure-of-revolution of it 
around the main-lobe axis (similar to the pattern in Fig. 2-3a). To show the 
minor lobes in more detail, the same pattern is presented in Fig. 2-3c in rectangu- 
lar coordinates on a decibel scale, as given by 


dB = 10 log; P,(8, @) (3) 


Although the radiation characteristics of an antenna involve 3-dimensional 
patterns, many important radiation characteristics can be expressed in terms of 
simple single-valued scalar quantities. These include: 


Beam widths, beam area, main-lobe beam area and beam efficiency; 
Directivity and gain; 
Effective aperture, scattering aperture, aperture efficiency and effective height. 


* Although the Poynting vector, as the name implies, is a vector (with magnitude and direction), we 
use hare its magnitude, its direction in the far field being radially ootward. 
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Figure 2-4 {aj Arc length ré@ of circle of radius r subtends an angle & {5} The area A of a sphere of 
radius r subtends a solid angle Q. ‘ 


2-5 BEAM AREA (OR BEAM SOLID ANGLE). The arc of a circle as 
seen from the center of the circle subtends an angle. Thus, referring to Fig, 2-4a, 
the arc length @r subtends the angle @. The total angle in the circle is 2x rad (or 
360°) and the total arc length is 22r (=circumference). 

An area A of the surface of a sphere as seen from the center of the sphere 
subtends a solid angle O (Fig. 2-4b). The total solid angle subtended by the sphere 
is 47 steradians (or square radians), abbreviated sr. 

Let us discuss solid angle in more detail with the aid of Fig. 2-5. Here the 
incremental area dA of the surface of a sphere is given by 


dA = {r sin 6 ddyr dO) = 7? sin 0 dO df =r? dQ (1) 
where dQ = solid angle subtended by the area dA 


The area of the strip of width r d@ extending around the sphere at a con- 
stant angle 8 is given by (2zr sin &) (y 49). Integrating this for 6 values from 0 to x 
yields the area of the sphere. Thus, 


Area of sphere = 2zr? { sin 8 d@ = 2nr?[ —cos @]% = 4nr’ (2) 
0 


where 4 x = solid angle subtended by a sphere, sr 
Thus, 


ft steradian = 1 sr = (solid angle of sphere)/(4z)} 
= 1 rad? = (SY (cee = 3282.8064 square degrees (3) 
Therefore, 
4x steradians = 3282.8064 x 4x = 41 252,96 = 41253 square degrees 


e = solid angle in a sphere (4) 
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Figure 2-5 Spherical coordinates in relation to the area dA of solid angle dQ = sin B d6 dd. 


Now the beam area (or beam solid angle) Q, for an antenna is given by the 
integral of the normalized power pattern over a sphere (47 sr) or 


Q,= if [0 ¢)dQ2 (sr) (5) 
oO 13) 


where d&} = sin 6 d? dé 


Referring to Fig, 2-6, the beam area Q, of an actual pattern is equivalent to 
the same solid angle subtended by the spherical cap of the cone-shaped 
(triangular cross-section) pattern. 


Equivalent solid 
angle it, 


Actual pattern of 
beam area 2, 


Half-power 
beam width @), 


Figure 2-6 Cross section of symmetrical power pattern 
of antenna showing equivalent solid angle for a cone- 
shaped (triangular) pattern. 
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This solid angle can often be described approximately in terms of the angles 
subtended by the Aaif-power points of the main lobe in the two principal planes as 
given by 


92, ~ Oye dup (sr) (6) 


where Oy4p and yp are the half-power beam widths {HPBW) in the two principal 
planes, minor lobes being neglected. 


2.6 RADIATION INTENSITY. The power radiated from an antenna per 
unit solid angle is called the radiation intensity U (watts per steradian or per 
square degree). The normalized power pattern of the previous section can also be 
expressed in terms of this parameter as the ratio of the radiation intensity U(@, ¢), 
as a function of angle, to its maximum value. Thus, 


U0, ¢) __S(®, 9) aj 
UO, Pax 58, Poa 


Whereas the Poynting vector S depends on the distance from the antenna 
(varying inversely as the square of the distance), the radiation intensity U is inde- 
pendent of the distance, assuming in both cases that we are in the far field of the 
antenna (see Sec, 2-35). 


PAG, $) = 


2-7 BEAM EFFICIENCY. The (total) beam area Q, (or beam solid angle) 
consists of the main beam area (or solid angle) Q,, plus the minor-lobe area (or 
solid angle) 2,,.’ Thus, 


0, =2y4 + 2, (1) 


The ratio of the main beam area to- the (total) beam area is aicalled the (main) beam 
efficiency &,. Thus, 
Qy 
éy = — = beam efficiency (2) 
2, 
The ratio of the minor-lobe area (Q,) to the (total) beam area is called the stray 
factor. Thus, 


fm = Qn = stray factor 3) 
Q4 
‘It follows that 
. tng t+ 8m = 1 (4) 


| If the main beam is not bounded by a deep null its extent becomes an arbitrary act of judgment. 
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2-8 DIRECTIVITY. The directivity D of an antenna is given by the ratio of 
the maximum radiation intensity (power per unit solid angle) U(6, $),,,, to the 
average radiation intensity U,, (averaged over a sphere). Or, at a certain distance 
from the antenna the directivity may be expressed as the ratio of the maximum to 
the average Poynting vector. Thus, 


UP, Drax (8, Pbmax 
U, - Sav 


D= {dimensionless} (1) 


Both radiation intensity and Poynting vector values should be measured in the 
far field of the antenna (see Sec. 2-35). 
Now the average Poynting vector over a sphere is given by 


6, On = i { "56, 6) 42 (Wm?) 2) 
Thus, the directivity 
1 
el (3) 
50, 6) 
an “Ty ehze Pan 3 rm = (| pa ae 
or = a {4) 


The smaller the beam solid angle, the greater the directivity. 


2-9 EXAMPLES OF DIRECTIVITY. If an antenna could be isotropic 


(radiate the same in all directions) 


P{8,¢)=1 {for all @ and ¢) (1) 
then OL, = 45 {2} 
and D=1 (3) 


This is the smallest directivity an antenna can have. Thus, 2, must always be 
equal to or less than 4x, while the directivity D must always be equal to or 
greater than unity. 
Neglecting the effect of minor lobes, we have from (2-8-3) and (2-5-6) the 
simple approximation! 
4n 41 000 


cad 


D~ ad = 
Sup dur up dup 


(4) 


' 4 sr = 41253 square degrees. Since (4) is an approximation 41 253 is rounded off to 4( 000, 
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where Gy, = half.power beam width in # plane, rad 
éyp = half-power beam width in ¢@ plane, rad 
6%» = half-power beam width in @ plane, deg 
one = halfpower beam width in # plane, deg 


Equation (4) is an approximation and should be used in this context. To avoid 
inappropriate usage, see the discussion following Eq. (17) of Sec. 3-13. 
If an antenna has a main lobe with both half-power beam widths 
{HPBWs) = 20°, its directivity from {2-8-4} and {2-5-6} is approximately 
4a(st) 41000 (deg*) 41 000 ideg’) 
~Qsr) pd, 20 x 20° 
x 103 ~ 20 dBi (dB above isotropic) (5) 


which means that the antenna radiates a power in the direction of the main-lobe 
maximum which is about 100 times as much as would be radiated by a nondirec- 
tional (isotropic) antenna for the same power input. 


2-109 DIRECTIVITY AND GAIN. The gain of an antenna (referred to a 
lossless isotropic source) depends on both its directivity and its efficiency.’ If the 
efficiency is not 100 percent, the gain is less than the directivity. Thus, the gain 


G=kD (dimensionless) (1} 
where & = efficiency factor of antenna (0 < & < £}, dimensionless 


This efficiency has te do only with ohmic losses in the antenna. In transmitting, 
these losses involve power fed to the antenna which is not radiated but heats the 
antenna structure. 


2-11 DIRECTIVITY AND RESOLUTION, The resolution of an 
antenna may be defined as equal to half the beam width between first nulls 
(BWFN/2). For example, an antenna whose pattern BWFN = 2° has a 
tesolution of 1° and, accordingly, should be able to distinguish between transmit- 
ters on two adjacent satellites in the Clarke geostationary orbit separated by t°. 
Thus, when the antenna beam maximum is aligned with one’ satellite, the first 
null coincides with the other satellite. 


” When gain is used as a single-valued quantity (like directivity) its maximum nose-on main-beam 
value is implied in the same way that the power rating of an engine implies its maximum value. 
Muhtiplying the gain G by the normalized power pattern P,{@, ¢) gives the gain as a function of angle. 


* Often called the Rayleigh resolution. See Sec. | |-23 and also J. D. Kraus, Radio Astronomy, Ind ed., 
Cyenus-Quasar, 1986, pp. 6-19. 
Ld 
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Half the beam width between first nulls is approximately equal to the hailf- 
power beam width (HPBW} or 


BWFN 


~ HPBW (1) 


so from (2-5-6) the product of the BWFN/2 in the two principal planes of the 
antenna pattern is a measure of the antenna beam area.* Thus, 


BWFEN) (BWFN 
a (PVP), 2) 


It then follows that the number NW of radio transmitters or point sources of radi- 
ation distributed uniformly over the sky which an antenna can resolve is given 
approximately by 


An 
N=— 3 

Q, (3) 
where £2, = beam area, sr 
However, from (2-8-4), 

4n 

=— 4 
a, {4} 


and we may conclude that ideaily the number of point sources an antenna can 
resolve is numerically equal to the directivity of the antenna or 


D=N {5} 


Equation (4) states that the directivity is equal to the number of beam areas into 
which the antenna pattern can subdivide the sky and (5) gives the added signifi- 
cance that the directivity is equal to the number of point sources in the sky that the 
antenna can resolve under the assumed ideal conditions of a uniform source dis- 
tribution? 


2-12 APERTURE CONCEPT. The concept of aperture is most simply 
introduced by considering a receiving antenna. Suppose that the receiving 
antenna is an electromagnetic horn immersed in the field of a uniform plane wave 
as suggested in Fig. 2-7. Let the Poynting vector, or power density, of the plane 
wave be § watts per square meter and the area of the mouth of the horn be 4 


’ Usually BWFN/Z 3s slightly greater than HPBW and from (3-13-18) we may conclude that (2) is 
actually a better approsimation to £2, than 1, = Byp Pyp ad given by (2-5-6). 


? A strictly regular distribution of points on a sphere is only possible for 4, 6, 8, 12 and 20 points 
corresponding to the vertices of a tetrahedron, cube, octahedron, isoahedron and dodecahedron. 
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Direction of propagation 
of plane ee 
| | 


Figure 2-7 Plane wave incident on electromagnetic horn of mouth aperture A. 


square meters. If the horn extracts all the power from the wave over its entire 
arca A, then the total power P absorbed from the wave is 


P=SA {W) (is 


Thus, the electromagnetic horn may be regarded as an aperture, the total power 
it extracts from a passing wave being proportional to the aperture or urea of its 
mouth. 

It will be convenient to distinguish between several types of apertures, 
namely, effective aperture, scattering aperture, loss aperture, collecting aperture 
and physical aperture. These different types of apertures are defined and discussed 
in the following sections. 

In the following discussion it is assumed, unless otherwise stated, that the 
antenna has the same polarization as the incident wave and is oriented for 
Maximum response. 


2-135 EFFECTIVE APERTURE. Consider a dipole receiving antenna (4/2 
or less) situated in the field of a passing electromagnetic wave as suggested in 
Fig. 3-8a. The antenna collects power from the wave and delivers it to the termi- 
nating or load impedance Z, connected to its terminals. The Poynting vector, or 
power density of the wave, is § watts per square meter. Referring to the equiva- 
lent circuit of Fig. 2-86, the antenna may be replaced by an equivalent or Théve- 
nin generator having an equivalent voltage V and internal or equivalent antenna 
impedance Z,. The voltage V is induced by the passing wave and produces a 
Current / through the terminating impedance Z, given by 


V 


i=—>—- 
Zy+Z,4 


(1) 


where 7 and V are rms or effective values. 
cd 
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Dipole 
antenna 


a 


{Incident 
wave 
direction 
—_—_——~= 
Figure 2-8 Schematic diagram of 
Terminating dipole antenna terminated ‘in 
impedance impedance Z, with plane wave 
incident on antenna (a) and equiv- 
(a) (bh) alent circuit (>). 


In general, the terminating and antenna impedances are complex; thus 
Zr=Ry+jxXz {2) 
and Z,=Rat+iX, (3) 


The antentia resistance may be divided into two parts, a radiation resistance R, 
and a nonradiative or doss resistance R, , that is, 


R,z=R.+R, (4) 
’.Let the power delivered by the antenna to the terminating impedance be P. Then 
P=PR, (5) 


From (1), (2) and (3), the current magnitude 


V 


FJ : 5 {6) 
VER, + Ry + Ry) +{X 4 + Xz) 


Substituting (6) into (5) gives 


V?Ry 


POR dR, +R, +X, 4 Xp 0) 


The ratio of the power P in the terminating impedance to the power density of 
the incident wave is an area A. Thus, 
ie A t:)] 
5. ( 


where P = power in termination, W 
S = power density of incident wave, W m7 
A= area, m? 


2 


If § is in watts per square wavelength {(W 4-7) then A is in square wavelengths 
(47), which is often a convenient unit of measurement for areas. 
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Substituting (7) into (8} we have 
Az VIR, 
STR, + Rp + RpP + (X44 X77] 


Unless otherwise specified, it is assumed that V is the induced voltage when the 
antenna is oriented for maximum response and the incident wave has the same 
polarization as the antenna. The value of A as indicated by (9} takes into account 
any antenna losses as given by R, and any mismatch between the antenna and its 
terminating impedance. 

Let us consider now the situation where the terminating impedance is the 
complex conjugate of the antenna impedance (terminal or load impedance 
matched to antenna) so that maximum power is transferred. Thus, 


{9} 


Xy;= —-X, (10) 
and R,=R, + Ry (11) 


Introducing (10) and (11) in (9) yields the effectire aperture A, of the antenna. 
Thus, 


v2 


A, = ——_——_- 2 i? 2 
*- 45(R, + RD (m* or 4*} {12} 


If the antenna is losstess (R,, = 0) we obtain the maximum effective aperture A,,, of 
the antenna. Thus, 


V 2 


A om = 45R, 


(n? or 4} (13) 

The aperture 4,,, given by (13} represents the area over which power is 
extracted from the incident wave and delivered to the load. 

Sometimes the terminating impedance is not located physically ai the 
antenna terminals as suggested in Fig. 2-8. Rather. it is in a receiver which is 
connected to the antenna by a length of transmission line. In this case Z; is the 
equivalent impedancc which appears across the antenna terminals. If the trans- 
mission line is lossless, the power delivered to the receiver is the same as that 
delivered to the equivalent terminating impedance 7,. If the transmission line 
has attenuation, the power delivered to the receiver is less than that delivered to 
the equivalent terminating impedance by the amount lost in the line, 


2-l4 SCATTERING APERTURE. In the preceding section we discussed 
the effective area from which power is absorbed. Referring to Fig. 2-8), the 
voltage induced in the antenna produces a current through both the anienna 
impedance Z, and the terminal or load impedance Z-. The power P absorbed 
by the terminal impedance is, as we have seen, the square of this current times the 
real part of the load impedance. Thus, as given in (2-13-5), P = 17R,. Let us now 
inquire into the power appearing in the antenna impedance Z,. The real part of 
* 
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this impedance R, has two parts, the radiation resistance R, and the loss resist- 
ance R, (R, = R, + R,). Therefore, some of the power that is received will be 
dissipated as heat in the antenna, as given by 


P=PR, (1) 


The remainder is “dissipated” in the radiation resistance, in other words, is 
reradiated from the antenna. This reradiated power is 


Pp’ =PR, (2) 


This reradiated or scattered power is analogous to the power that is dissipated in 
a generator in order that power be delivered to a load. Under conditions of 
maximum power transfer, as much power is dissipated in the generator as Is 
delivered to the load. 

This reradiated power may be related to a scattering aperture or scattering 
cross section. This aperture A, may be defined as the ratio of the reradiated 
power to the power density of the incident wave. Thus, 


Pp" 
A, = scattering aperture = 7 (3) 
V?R 

here P = PR, = 4 
. *~(R4 Ry + Ry) +a + XP 4) 

When R, = 0,and R; = R, and X; = —X, for maximum power transfer,’ then 

y2 

A, = 5 
*  4SR, 6) 


or the scattering aperture equals the maximum effective aperture, that is, 
A, = Aem (6) 


Thus, under conditions for which maximum power is delivered to the terminal 
impedance, an equal power is reradiated from the receiving antenna.* 

Now suppose that the load resistance Is zero and X; = —X, (antenna 
resonant). This zero-load-resistance condition may be referred to as a resonant 
short-circuit (RSC) condition. Then for RSC the reradiated power 1s 

jocks 
alg (7) 


F 


* Antenna matched. 
2 Referring to Fig. 2-8a, note that if the direction of the incident wave changes, the scattered power 
could increase while V decreases. However, Z, remains the samme. 
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Transmitting 


antenna Ss wv bod 
» Receiving 
antenna 


Figure 2-9 4/2 dipole antenna receiving (and 
reradiating) power from A/2 dipole transmitting 


Transmitter 


antenna. 
and the scattering aperture becomes 
v2 
SR, 8) 
Or ; A, = 4A, (9) 


Thus, for the RSC condition, the scattering aperture of the antenna is 4 times as 
great as its maximum effective aperture. 

Figure 2-9 shows two 4/2 dipoles, one transmitting and the other receiving. 
Let the receiving antenna be lossless (R, = 0). Consider now three conditions of 
the receiving antenna: 


1. Antenna matched 
2. Resonant short circuit 
3. Antenna open-circuited (Z, = oo) 


For condition | (antenna matched), A, = A,,,, but for condition 2 (resonant short 
circuit), A, = 44,,, and 4 times as much power is scattered or reradiated as under 
condition 1. , 

Under condition 2 (resonant short circuit), the “receiving” antenna acts like 
a scatterer and, if close to the transmitting antenna, may absorb and reradiate 
sufficient power to significantly alter the transmitting antenna radiation pattern. 
Under these conditions one may refer to the “receiving” antenna as a parasitic 
element. Depending on the phase of the current in the parasitic element, it may 
act either as a director or a reflector (see Sec. £1-9a). To control its phase, it may 
be operated off-résonance (X; # -X,,), although this also reduces its scattering 
aperture, 

For condition 3 (antenna open-circuited), J = 0, A, = Oand A, = 0. 


’ This is an idealization. Although the scattering may be small it is not zero, See Table 17-2 for 


Scattering from short wires. , 
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Relative aperture 


Figure 2-10 Variation of effective 
aperture A,, scattering aperture A, 
and collecting aperture A, as 2 
function of the relative terminal 
o© 1 2 3 4 &§ 6 7 8B 9 10 resistance R,/R, of a small 
Rr antenna, It is assumed that R, = 


Relative terminal resistance, — 
latiee-sorminas R. X,2X,=0. 


To summarize: 
Condition 1, antenna matched: A, = Agu 
Condition 2, resonant short circuit: A, = 4A,, 
Condition 3, antenna open-circuited: A, = A, =0 


The ratio A,/A,,, as a function of the relative terminal resistance R;/R, is 
shown in Fig. 2-10. For R;/R, = 0, A,/A,,, = 4, While as R,/R, approaches infin- 
ity (open circuit), A,/A,,, approaches zero. 

The ratio of the scattering aperture to the effective aperture may be called 
the scattering ratio f, that is, 


Scattering ratio = & =f (dimensionless) (10) 


The scattering ratio may assume values between zero and infinity (0 < 8 < 20}, 

For conditions of maximum power transfer and zero antenna losses, the 
scattering ratio is unity. If the terminal resistance is increased, both the scattering 
aperture and the effective aperture decrease, but the scattering aperture decreases 

more rapidly so that the scattering ratio becomes smaller. By increasing the ter- 
minal resistance, the ratio of the scattered power to power in the load can be 
made as small as we please, although by so doing the power in the load is also 
reduced. 

The reradiated or scattered field of an absorbing antenna may be con- 
sidered as interfering with the incident field so that a shadow may be cast behind 
the antenna as illustrated in Fig. 2-11-1. 

Although the above discussion of scattering aperture is applicable to a 
single dipole (4/2 or shorter), it does not apply in general. (See Sec. 2-18. See also 
Sec. 17-5} 
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Antenna 


Incident - 
plane —_— Shadow 
wave a ond Scattered 

a ane 


WAVES 


—{> —_—. — 
Figure 2-11-1 Shadow cast by a 
—— —_+ —— ~—sreceiving antenna. 


2-15 LOSS APERTURE. If &, is not zero [k # 1 in (2-10-1)], some power 
is dissipated as heat in the antenna. This may be related to a loss aperture A, 
which is given by 

PR, V?R, 

S  S((R, + Rp + Rr? + (X, + X77) 


A, = (1). 


2-16 COLLECTING APERTURE. Three types of apertures have now 
been discussed: effective, scattering and loss. These three apertures are related to 
three ways in which power collected by the antenna may be divided: into power 
in the terminal resistance (effective aperture); into heat in the antenna (loss 
aperture); or into reradiated power (scattering aperture). By conservation of 
energy the total power collected is the sum of these three powers. Thus, adding 
these three apertures together yields what may be called the colfecting aperture as 
given by 


4 VR, + Ry + Rr) 
a SUR, + Rp + R,)? +(X,+ X77] 


The variation of A, with R;/R, for the case of A; = Ois shown in Fig. 2-10. 


~A,+ A, +A, (1) 


2-17 PHYSICAL APERTURE AND APERTURE EFFICIENCY. It 
is often convenient to speak of a fifth type of aperture called the physical aperture 
A,. This aperture is a measure of the physical size of the antenna. The manner in 
which it is defined is entirely arbitrary. For example, it may be defined as the 
physical cross section (in square meters or square wavelengths) perpendicular to 
the direction of propagation of the incident wave with the antenna oriented for 
Maximum response. This is a practical definition in the case of many antennas, 
For example, the physical aperture of an electromagnetic horn is the area of its 
mouth, while the physical aperture of a linear cylindrical dipole is the cross- 
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sectional area of the dipole. However, in the case of a short stub antenna 
mounted on an airplane, the physical aperture could be taken as the cross: 
sectional area of the stub or, since currents associated with the antenna may flow 
over the entire surface of the airplane, the physical aperture could be taken as the 
cross-sectional area of the airplane. Thus, the physical aperture has a simple, 
definite meaning only for some antennas. On the other hand, the effective aper- 
ture has a definite, simply defined value for all antennas. 

The ratio of the effective aperture to the physical aperture is the aperture 
efficiency e,,, that is, 


(dimensionless) (1) 


> | 


Although aperture efficiency may assume values between zero and infinity, if 
cannot exceed unity for large (in terms of wavelength) broadside apertures. 


2-18 SCATTERING BY LARGE APERTURES. In Sec. 2-14 it was 
shown that the scattering aperture of a single dipole was equal to the (maximum} 
effective aperture for the condition of a (conjugate) match and 4 times as muck 
for a resonant shori circuit. For a large broadside aperture A (dimensions > 4, 
matched to a uniform wave, all power incident on the aperture can be absorbed 
over the area A, while an equal power is forward-scattered. Thus, the total cok 
lecting aperture is 2A, If the large aperture is a nonabsorbing perfectly conducting 
ilat sheet the power incident on the area A is backscattered while an equal powel 
is forward-scattered, yielding a scattering (and collecting) aperture 24. In this 
case the scattering aperture may be appropriately called a tora! scattering crosy 
section (c,), as done in Sec. 17-5. The absorbing and scattering conditions for a 
large aperture are now discussed in more detail. 

The intrinsic impedance Z, of free (empty) space is 377 (= v glee) It is F 
pure resistance Ro (Zo = Ro + j0). This intrinsic resistance takes on more physical 
significance when we consider the properties of a resistive sheet with a resistance 
of 377 & per square.” Sheets of this kind (carbon-impregnated paper or cloth) ar 
often called space paper, space cloth or Salisbury sheets or screens.’ A squard 
piece of the sheet measures 377 Q between perfectly conducting bars clamped 
along opposite edges as in Fig. 2-11-2. For this measurement the size of the shee! 
makes ‘no difference provided only that. it is square. Although the term ohms pei 
square is appropriate, the quantity is dimensionally that Of resistance (ohms), noi 
ohms per square meter. 


' More precisely, \/uo/é, = j4g¢ = 376.7304 Q, where jig = 4% * 10°’ H m~! (by definition) and 
c = ytlocity of light. 

? J, D. Kraus, Electromagnetics, 3rd,ed., McGraw-Hill, 1984, p. 459. 

? See also further discussion in Sec. 18-3c. 
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t Digital 
Square a Pa 377 ohmmeter 
sheat of 
space 
coth 
posi Figure 2-11-2 Space cloth has a 
Bar resistance of 377 © per square. 


Consider now what happens when a plane wave is incident normally on an 
infinite sheet of space cloth (Fig. 2-11-3a). Taking the electric field intensity of the 
incident wave FE; =.1 VY m7}, the field intensity of the transmitted wave contin- 
uing to the right of the sheet is 


2Z, 2Rof2 
Zt Zo (Rof2} + Ro 


2 
eSak, =jvm"! (l) 


where Ry = intrinsic resistance of space = 377 QO 
Z,, = toad impedance = space cloth in parallel with space behind it 
= Ro/2 
Tt = transmission coefficient = 4 


Sheet 
a of space cloth 

i 

4 
—_ << — 

E,=1 Bas] £=3 (@) 

— = — 
— = — 
‘Neident Reflactad | Transmitted 
wave wave | wave 

I 
vet K=4 Vi=3 Figure 2-11-3 (a) A plane wave 
Ea a. = traveling to the right incident nor- 


mally on an infinite sheet of space 
infinite lossless (b) | cloth is partially teflected, partially 
transmission line absorbed and partially transmit- 
ted. () Analogous transmission- 
Load resistance line arrangement. 


Characteristic 
resistance 
A is 
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The electric field intensity of the reflected wave traveling to the left of the 
sheet is 


2, —2Z5 _ (Ro/2}— I 2 
E = pE, = a as i 7 
an Teo ee ee o 
where p = reflection coefficient = —} 


It is apparent that a sheet of space cloth by itself is insufficient to terminate 
an incident wave without reflection. This may also be seen by considering the 
analogous lossless transmission line arrangement shown in Fig. 2-11-3b, where 
the load resistance Ry is in parallel with the tine to the right with characteristic 
resistance Ry. 

For both space wave and transmission line, $ [=(4)*)] of the ‘ncident 
power is reflected or scattered back, $ [=(4)*] of the incident power is transmit 
ted: or forward-scattered and the remaining ? absorbed in the space cloth or load! 
If the area of the space cloth equals A, then the effective aperture 4, = $4 and 
the scattering aperture A, = 24. 

In order to completely absorb the incident wave without reflection or transe 
mission, let an infinite perfectly conducting sheet or reflector. be placed parallel td 
the space cloth and 4/4 behind it, as portrayed in Fig. 2-11-4a. Now the impedj 
ance presented to the incident wave at the sheet of space cloth is 377 2, being thé 
impedance of the sheet in parallel with an infinite impedance. As a consequence: 
this arrangement results in the total absorption of the wave by the space cloth.* 
There is, however, a standing wave and energy circulation between the cloth and 
the conducting sheet and a shadow behind the reflector. 

The analogous transmission-line arrangement is illustrated in Fig. 2-11- 4b; 
the A/4 section (stub) presenting an infinite impedance across the load Ry. 

In the case of the plane wave, the perfectly conducting sheet or reflector 
effectively isolates the region of space behind it from the effects of the wave. In an 
analogous manner the shorting bar on the transmission line reduces the waves 
beyond it to a small value. 

When the space cloth is backed by the reflector the wave is matched. In a 
similar way, the line is matched by the load Ry with 4/4 stub,” 

A transmission tine may also be terminated by placing a resistance across 
‘the line which is equal to the characteristic resistance of the line, as in Fig. 
'2-11-3b, and disconnecting the line beyond it. Although this provides a practical 
method of terminating a transmission line, there is no analogous counterpart in 
the case of a space wave because it is not possible to “disconnect” the space to 
the right of the termination. A region of space may only be isolated or shielded. 
as by a perfectly conducting sheet.* 


' J.D. Kraus, Electromagnetics, 3rd ed., MoGraw-Hill, 1984, pp. 461-462. 
? The stub length can differ from 4/4 provided the load presents a conjugate match. 
> The spacing of the transmission line is assumed to be small (€4) and radiation negligible, 
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Figure 2-11-4  {a) A plane wave traveling to the right incident normally on an infinite sheet of space 
cloth bucked by an infinite perfectly conducting refiecting sheet, as shown, is completely absorbed 
without reflection. (6) Analogous transmission-hne arrangement in which a wave traveling to the right 
1s completely absorbed in the load without reflection. 


“Tf the space cloth reflector area A is large (dimensions > /} but not infinite 
in extent the power incident on A is absorbed (as in the infinite case) but there is 
now scattering of an equal power so that the (otal collecting aperture A, is twice 
Aor 


=A, +A, = 2A 


where A, = effective aperture = 4, m? 
A, = scattering aperture = A, m? 


Thus, as much power is scattered as is absorbed (maximum power transfer 
condition) 14, = 4,). 

If only the flat perfectly conducting reflector of area A is present (no space 
cloth}, the wave incident on the reflector is backscattered instead of absorbed and 
the wave is totally scattered (half back, half forward) so that the collecting aper- 
ture is all scaftering aperture and equa! to 2A (A, = 2A = o,, see Table 17-1, last 
tow, column 3). In both cases {with and without space cloth) the incident wave 
front is disturbed and the energy flow redirected over an area (wice the area A. 
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Absorption is also possible by methods other than the single space cloth 
technique as, for example, using thick {multiple space cloth) or other absorbing 
structures as discussed in Sec. 18-3c. These structures, as well as a single space 
cloth, constitute a distributéd load. The above conclusions regarding large, but 
not infinite, apertures also apply to a large uniform broadside array of area A 
connected to a lumped lead or a uniformly illuminated parabolic reflector of area A 
with power brought to a focus and delivered to a lumped load. In all cases 
{distributed load, broadside array and parabolic reflector), the effective aperture 
A, = A (= physical aperture A,) and the scattering aperture A, also equal A 
(= A,). The aperture efficiency in these cases is given by 

A 

En =—=1 

ap A, 
which is the maximum possible value (100 percent efficiency) for large broadside 
antennas. In theory, the 100 percent limit might be exceeded slightly by using 
supergain techniques. However, as shown by Rhodes,’ the practical obstacles are 
enormous, In practice, less than 100 percent efficiency may be necessary in order 
to reduce the sidelobe level by using tapered (nonuniform) aperture distributions. 
Accordingly, large aperture antennas are comnionly operated at 50 to 70 percent 
aperture efficiency. 

The single dipole and the large-area antenna may be considered to rep- 
resent two extremes as regards scattering, with other antenna types intermediate. 
Table 2-1 summarizes the scattering parameters for large space cloth or array 
apertures, for transmission lines and for a single dipole (4/2 or shorter). 


2-19 EFFECTIVE HEIGHT. The effective height 4 (meters) of an antenna 
is another paramete™ related to the aperture. Multiplying the effective height by 
the incident field E (volts per meter) of the same polarization gives the voltage V 
induced. Thus, 


V=hE (1) 


Accordingly, the effective height may be defined as the ratio of the induced 
voltage to the incident field or 


La 


A=> 


(m) (2) 

Consider, for example, a.vertical dipole of length ! = 4/2 immersed in an 
incident field £, as in Fig. 2-12a. If the current distribution of the dipole were 
uniform its effective height would be 7. The actual current distribution, however, 
is nearly sinusoidal with an average value 2/x = 0.64 (of the maximum) so that its 


1D. R. Rhodes, “On an Optimum Line Source for Maximum Directivity,” (EEE Trans. ants Prop, 
AP-19, 485-497, 1971. 
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Table 2-1 Scattering parameters} 


Transmission Dipole 

Condition Space cloth (or array) line (Fig. 2-8) 
Matched Space cloth (or array} Load Ry with A,= A,,, 
iFig. 2-i 1-4) with reflector, area 4 4:4 stub 

A,=A,=A No power reflected 

A, =2A All power into load 
Short Reflector only, area A All power reflected A, = 4A,,, 
cirebit A, = 2A=4a4, No power in (resonant) 

A,=0 termination 

A, =24 
Load only Space cloth only, area infinite Load R, only No dipole 
(Fig. 2-11-3) 11% power backscattered 11% power reflected 

44% power forward-scattered 44% power transmitted 

44% absorbed 44% power in load 
Open circuit No cloth or reflector No power reflected A,~ of 

A,=% All power transmitted A,=9% 

A, =0 


+ Aperture values assume onicnialion for maximum response. polarization-matched and load conjugale- 
natched. Uniform aperture response or distribution is assumed for the large areas A tdimensions » 4}. 
The transmission line is assumed to be lossless, the spacing small ( <4} and radiation cffccts negligible. 

} Scatiering small but not zero. 


effective height h=0.64/. It is assumed that the antenna is oriented for 
maximum response. 

If the same dipole is used at a longer wavelength so that it is only 0.14 long, 
the current tapers almost linearly from the central feed point to zero at the ends 
in a triangular distribution, as in Fig 2-126. The average current is 4 of the 
maximum so that the effective height is 0.5 f. 


006410 : 
oi ke f=(h1A 
ae 
Inci Sinusoidal 
ae ™ current Triangular 
distribution current 
/ distribution 
(@) Average {b) 
current ss 


Figure 2-12 (a) Dipole of length | = 4/2 with sinusoidal current distribution. (5) Dipole of length 
= 0.14 with triangular current distribution. 


4 
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Thus, another way of defining effective height is to consider the transmit- 
ting case and equate the effective height to the physical height (or length /) multi- 
plied by the (normalized) average current or 


! m i, 
are f (2) dz = i,t — () (3) 


where h, = effective height, m 
h, = physical height, m 
I, = average current, A 


It is apparent that effective height is a useful parameter for transmitting 
tower-type antennas.* It also has an application for small antennas. The param- 
eter effective aperture has more general application to all types of antennas. The 
two have a simple relation, as: will be shown. 

For an antenna of radiation Tesistance R, matched to its load, the power 
delivered to the load is equal to 


, 1? WE? 
Pmersoso 4 
ra 5 RB ah (W) (4) 
In terms of the effective aperture the same power is given by 
EvA 
P=SA,=—- W (5) 
Zo 


where Z, = intrinsic impedance of space (= 377 Q) 
Equating (4) and (5) we obtain 


R,A hiZo 2 
= Nr fe a er 6 
h, = 2 : (m) and A, 4R, (m?) (6) 


Thus, effective height and effective aperture are related via radiation resistance 
and the intrinsic impedance of space. 


2-20 MAXIMUM EFFECTIVE APERTURE OF A SHORT 
DIPOLE. In this section the maximum effective aperture of a short dipole with 
uniform current is calculated, Let the dipole have a length i which is short com- 
pared with the wavelength (/ < 4). Let it be coincident with the y axis at the 


‘ Effective height can also be expressed more generally as # vector quantity. Thus (for Jina 
polarization} we can write 


V =h,-E=h, Eco: 
where h, = effective height and polarization angle of antenna, ™ 


- aed 
E = field intensity and polarization angle of incident wave, ao 
4 = angle between polarization angles of antenna and Wave, deg 


In a still more general expression (for any polarization state) @ ia the angle between Polarization 
states on the Poincaré sphere {see Sec. 2-36). 
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Direction ae ¥ 
of incident T Short 
wave dipole 
Figure 2-13 Short dipole with uniform current 
x induced by incident wave. 


origin as shown in Fig. 2-13, with a plane wave traveling in the negative x direc- 
tion incident on the dipole. The wave is assumed to be linearly polarized with E 
in the y direction. The current on the dipole is assumed constant and in the same 
phase over its entire length, and the terminating resistance R; is assumed equal 
to the dipole radiation resistance R,. The antenna loss resistance R, is assumed 
equal to zero. ee 

The maximum effective aperture of an antenna is obtained from (2-13-13) as 


V2 
Aem = 4SR, 


where the effective value of the induced voltage V is here given by the product of 
the effective electric field intensity at the dipole and its iength, that is, 


V=El (2) 


The radiation resistance R, of a short dipole of length { with uniform current will 
be shown !ater (in See. 5-3) to be! 


8027)" Ly Tie: a 2 qT 2 
a) iG) ae 


where 4 = wavelength 
Jy = average current 


ay 
i, = términal current 


The power density, or Poynting vector, of the incident wave at the dipole is 
related to the field intensity by 


{1) 


FE? 
S= z (4) 


Where Z = intrinsic impedance of the medium 


' This relation for the radiation resistance of a short dipole was worked out by Max Abraham in 
1904 and R. Rudenderg in 1908. It is very clearly set forth in Jonathan Zenneck’s textbook editions of 
1905 and 1908 and its English translation, Wireless Technology, McGraw-Hill, 1915. 
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In the present case, the medium is free space so that Z = 1201 @. Now substitut- 
ing (2), (3) and (4) into (1), we obtain for the maximum effective aperture of a 
short dipole (for f,, = fo) 
_ 120nE*P? 3, ‘ ‘5 
ao 320n?E2P = 8x = 0.119A ( ) 
Equation (5) indicates that the maximum effective aperture of a short dipole is 
somewhat rmhore than ;; of the square wavelength and is independent of the 
length of the dipole provided only that it is small (f < 4). The maximum effective 
aperture neglects the effect of any losses, which probably would be considerable 
for an actual short dipole antenna. If we assume. that the terminating impedance 
is matched to the antenna impedance but that the antenna has a loss resistance 
equal to its radiation resistance, the effective aperture from (2-13-12) is 4 the 
maximum effective aperture obtained in (5). 


2-21 MAXIMUM EFFECTIVE APERTURE OF A LINEAR 4/2 
ANTENNA. As a further illustration, the maximum effective aperture of a 
linear 4/2 antenna will be calculated. It is assumed that the current has a sinu- 
soidal distribution and is in phase along the entire length of the antenna. It is 
further assumed that R, = 0. Referring to Fig. 2-14a, the current / at any point y 
is then 


f=T7, cos cao (1) 

A 
A plane wave incident on the antenna is traveling in the negative x direction. The 
wave is linearly polarized with E in the y direction. The equivalent circuit is 
shown in Fig. 2-14b. The antenna has been replaced by an equivalent or Théve- 
nin generator. The infinitesimal voltage dV of this generator due to the voltage 


Incident 
wave 


@) ate 


Figure 2-4 Linear 4/2 antenna in field of electromagnetic WE¥E {a) and equivalent circuit (4). 
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Linear A/Z 
antenna 


aaa 
LZ) 


(2) as 


Figure 2-15 (a) Maximum effective aperture of linear 4/2 antenna is approximately represented by 
rectangle 4 by 44 on a side. (b} Maximum effective aperture of linear 1/2 antenna represented by 
eJliptical area of 0.1347. 


induced by the incident wave in an infinitesima! element of length dy of the 
antenna Is 


dV = E dy cos = (2) 


It is assumed that the infinitesimal induced voltage is proportional to the current 
at the infinitesimai element as given by the current distribution (1). 

The total induced voltage V is given by integrating (2) over the length of the 
antenna. This may be written as 


Ale 
al Beg ay (3) 
fal A 
Performing the integration in (3) we have 
var (4) 
1 


The value of the radiation resistance R, of the linear 4/2 antenna will be taken as 
73 9.' The terminating resistance R; is assumed equal to R,. The power density 
at the antenna is as given by (2-20-4). Substituting (4), (2-20-4)} and R, = 73 into 
{2-13-13}, we obtain, for the maximum effective aperture of a linear 1/2 antenna, 
120nE717 oO 2 
mae xT Tan 7 ON (>) 
Comparing (5) with (2-20-5), the maximum effective aperture of the linear 4/2 
antenna is about 10 percent greater than that of the short dipole. 
The maximum effective aperture of the 4/2 antenna is approximately the 
Same as an area } by 4A on a side, as illustrated in Fig. 2-15a. This area is 4/7. 
An elliptically shaped aperture of 0.1347 is shown in Fig, 2-15b. The physical 


* The derivation of this value is given in Sec. 5-6. 
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significance of these apertures is that power from the incident plane wave is 
absorbed over an area of this sizé-by the antenna and is delivered to the termina- 
ting resistance. 

A typical thin 4/2 antenna may have a conductor diameter of zdg4, ‘so that 
its physical aperture is only g454?. For such an antenna the maximum effective 
aperture of 0,134? is about 100 times larger. 


2-22. EFFECTIVE APERTURE AND DIRECTIVITY. There is an 
important relation between effective aperture and directivity of all antennas as 
will now be shown. 

Consider the electric field £, at a large distance in a direction broadside to a 
radiating aperture as in Fig. 2-16. If the field intensity in the aperture is constant 
and equal to E, {volts per meter), the radiated power is given by 


SBE 
Z 


P A (1) 


where A = antenna aperture, m? 
Z = intrinsic impedance of the medium, 2 


The power radiated may also be expressed in terms of the field intensity E, (volts 
per meter) at a distance r by 


2 
—— toy (2) 
where Q, = beam solid angle of antenna, st 

It may be shown (Sec. 11-21) that the field intensities £, and £, are related by 


)E,)=—)— (3) 


where 4 = wavelength, m 
Substituting (3) in (2) and equating (1) and (2) yields 
A? = ADs (4) 


where 4 = wavelength, m 
A = antenna aperture, m? 
Q, = beam solid angle, sr 


&, ; 
Figere 2-16 Radiation f;, 


qure A with uniform field go 7 
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In (4) the aperture A is the physical aperture A, if the field is uniform over the 
aperture, as assumed, but in general A is the maximum effective aperture A,,, 


(losses equal zero). Thus, 
a 


We note that A,,, is determined entirely by the antenna pattern of beam area {,. 
According to this important relation, the product of the maximum effective aper- 
ture of the antenna and the antenna beam solid angle is equal to the wavelength 
squared. Equation (5) applies to all antennas. From (5) and (2-8-4) we have that 


D= Am (6) 


When, for simplicity, A, is substituted for A, in (5) or (6), zero losses are 
assumed. ; 

Three expressions have now been given for the directivity D of an antenna. 
They are 


UO, P)max _ 38, D)man 


D= = 
U,, S.. 


(7) 


(8) 


hoon 
=, 
4n 
D= zz Aum | (9) 
From (2-10-1), the gain G = kD, where k = A,/A,,,, 80 


sa | (10) 


2-23 BEAM SOLID ANGLE AS A FRACTION OF A SPHERE. A 
short dipole with directivity D = 3 has a beam solid angle 


4n 2 


Q =—=-+4 1 
A=D 3 9 (1) 
Putting O., = 42 = solid angle of a sphere, the dipole beam solid angle 

QO, = 20) (2) 


Thus, the dipole radiation pattern may be said to fill of a sphere. The larger the 
directivity of an antenna, the smailer is the fraction of a sphere filled by its radi- 
ation pattern. At the other extreme, a nondirectional (isotropic) antenna with 
D = 1 completely fills a sphere. This concept, emphasized by Harold A. Wheeler 
(1964), provides an interesting way of looking at directivity and beam area. 
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2-24 TABLE OF EFFECTIVE APERTURE, DIRECTIVITY, 
EFFECTIVE HEIGHT AND OTHER PARAMETERS FOR 
DIPOLES AND LOOPS 


Effective 
Maximum _beight, 
Radiation effective maximum Sphere Directivity 
resistance§ aperture value, filling 
Antenna R,,2 Avast 4,m fector D D(dBi) 
I i Ae 0.079 1 1 o 
sotropic ane 
aly 7 3 if 
i = -=0.119 4 3 7 
Short dipole,t length / we ie ) Ra To 3 3 6 
Short dipole,t J = 4/10 79 0.119 aslo 3 2 1.76 
(Tay = To) 
Short dipole,t / = 4/10 1.98 0.119 Aj20 ri 3 1.76 
(Uw = do) 
. 7 : 30 4 2 
Linear, 4/2 dipole 73 sr 8013 -=— 0.61 1.64 215 
(sinusoidal current 73n ts 
distribution) 
: Ayr 3 A 
Small loopy (single turn), 31 200 — ae 0.119 2n 1 4 i 1.76 
any shape a re 
: 3 2nd 2 
Small square loopt (single 3.12 re 0.119 —— 4 3 1.76 


turn), side length = 
Area A =P = (4/10)? 


§ See Chaps. 5 and 6, 
t Length } < 4/10. 
t Area 4 < 17/100, see Sec. 6-8. For n-turn loop, multiply &, by n? and b by 2. 


Although the radiation resistance, effective aperture, effective height and 
directivity are the same for both receiving and transmitting, the current distribu- 
tion is, in general, not the same. Thus, a plane wave incident on a receiving 
antenna excites a different current distribution than a localized voltage applied to 
a pair of terminals for transmitting. 


2-25 FRIIS TRANSMISSION FORMULA. The usefulness of the aper- 
ture concept will now be illustrated by using it to derive the important Friis 
transmission formula published in 1946 by Harald T. Friis of the Bell Telephone 
Laboratories.’ 

Referring to Fig. 2-17, this formula gives the power received over a radio 
communication circuit, Let the transmitter T feed.a power P, to a transmitting 


‘HT. Friis, “A Note on a Simple Transmission Formula,” Proc. IRE, 34, 254-256, 1946. 
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Transmitting Receiving 


antenna ot antenna 


Transmitter Receiver 


Figure 2-17 Communication circuit with waves from transmitting antenna arriving at the Teceiving 
antenna by a direct path of length r. 


antenna of effective aperture A,,. At a distance 7 a receiving antenna of effective 
aperture A,, intercepts some of the power radiated by the transmitting antenna 
and delivers it to the receiver R. Assuming for the moment that the transmitting 
antenna is isotropic, the power per unit area at the receiving antenna is 
P. 
s=—S WwW I 
,=gs | ((W) (a) 
If the antenna has gain G,, the power per unit area at the receiving antenna will 
be increased in proportion as given by 


_ PG, 


S=pa OW) 2) 
Now the power coligcted by the receiving antenna of effective aperture A,, is 
P.=5,A, = Sihe wy 3) 
4ur 


From (2-22-10) the gain of the transmitting antenna can be expressed as 


4nA, 
G, == (4) 


Substituting this in (3) yields the Friis transmission formula 


(5) 


where P, = received power (antenna matched), W 
P, = power into transmitting antenna, W 
A,, = effective aperture of transmitting antenna, m? 
A,, = effective aperture of receiving antenna, m? 
7 = distance between antennas, m 
A= wavelength, m 


It is assumed that each antenna is in the far field of the other. 
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Figure 2-18 Schematic diagram of basic antenna parameters, illustrating the duality of an antenna 
a circuit device (with a resistance and temperature) on the one hand and a space device (with radi- 
ation patterns, beam angles, directivity, gain and aperture) on the other. 


2-26 DUALITY OF ANTENNAS. The duality of an antenna, as a circuit 
device on the one hand and a space device on the other, is illustrated schemati- 
cally in Fig. 2-18. 


2-27 SOURCES OF RADIATION: RADIATION RESULTS FROM 
ACCELERATED CHARGES, A stationary electric charge does not radiate 
(Fig. 2-19a) and neither does an electric charge moving at uniform velocity along 
a straight wire (Fig. 2-19b).! However, if the charge is accelerated, i.e, its velocity 
changes with time, it radiates. Thus, as in Fig. 2-19c, a charge reversing direction 
on reflection from the end of a wire radiates. The shorter the pulse for a given 
charge, the greater the acceleration and the greater the power radiated, or, as in 
Fig. 2-19d, a charge moving at uniform velocity along a curved or bent wire is 
accelerated and radiates. 

Consider a pulse of electric charge moving along a straight conductor in the 
x direction, as in Fig. 2-20. This moving charge constitutes a momentary electric 
current I as given by 


ax 


4p. 


{A} ( 


where q, = charge per unit length, C m7* 


' This can be seen from relativistic considerations, since, for an observer im a reference frame moving 
with the charge, it will appear stationary. 
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Static electric charge 
doés not radiate. 


Electric charge moving with 
uniform velocity along a 
straight wire does not 
radiate. 


However, when charge reaches 
end of wire and reverses 
direction it undergoes 
acceleration and radiates. 

The shorter or more compact 
the pulse of charge, the 
stronger the radiation. 


Electne charge moving at uniform 
velocity v along a curved or 

bent wire is accelerated and 
radiates. 


Electric charge oscillating back 

and forth in simple harmonic motion 
along a wire undergoes periodic 
acceleration and radiates. 


5 


Figure 2-19 A static electric charge or a charge moving with uniform velocity in a straight line does 
not radiate. An acoelerated charge, however, does radiate. 


Multiplying by the tength { of the pulse as measured along the conductor 
gtves 


dx 
= ! —= 3 
H=qly=qv (Am) 2) 
where q,/ = q = total charge of pulse, C 
tv = velocity, m s~! 
Taking the time derivative 

di d?x 
Bo Pete ee ae oa 
Ys Ve a (Ams"*) (3) 


Where @ = acceleration of charge, ms~? 


Current 


LL eee 


++ x 
SS — 


gq, = chargé per unit 


istigth Figure 2-20 Charge pulse of uniform charge 


density g, (per unit length) moving with velocity 2 
i constitutes an eiectric current £. 
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More concisely, 

fl=qv (Ams7'y (4) 
where / = time-changing current, As"! 
i = length of current element, m 
q = electric charge, C 


» = acceleration, ms? 


This is the basic continuity relation between current and charge for electromagnetic 
radiation, Since accelerated! charge (qi) produces radiation, it follows from this 
equation that time-changing current (i) produces radiation. (Fig, 2-19e). For tran- 
sients and pulses we usually focus on charge. For steady-state harmonic variation 
we usually focus on current. Whereas a pulse radiates a broad spectrum (wide 
bandwidth) of radiation (the shorter the pulse, the broader the spectrum), a 
smooth sinusoidal variation of charge or current results in a narrow bandwidth 
of radiation (theoretically zero at the frequency of the sinusoid if it continues 
indefinitely). 

It may be shown? that an accelerated charge radiates a power P as given 


by? 
2 25,2 
wo 
P= WwW 5 
6nZ (W) ( ) 
where pt = permeability of medium, H m7! 


q = charge, C - 
é = acceleration, ms 
Z = impedance of medium 


-2 


2-28 PULSED OPENED-OUT TWIN-LINE ANTENNAS. The 
antenna of Fig. 2-1, shown again in Fig. 2-2]@, has two conductors each resem- 
bling an Alpine-type horn used by Swiss mountaineers. The uniform 
transmission-line section at the left opens out until the conductor separation is a 
wavelength or more with radiation from the curved region forming a beam to the 
right. The conductor spacing-diameter ratio is constant, making the characteristic 
impedance constant over a wide bandwidth. Since radiation occurs from nar- 
rower regions at shorter wavelengths, the radiation pattern tends to be relatively 


1 Or decelerated. 
2 L. Landau and E. Lifshitz, The Classical Theory of Fields, Addison-Wesley, 1951. 
> Equivalent expressions are 
232 252 
ge ngt 
6xec> 6c ~ (6) 


where ¢ = permittivity (F m7) and ¢ = velocity of light (m s~ '}. 


tw] 


adr} 


@ 


(dt) 


fey 
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Figure 2-21 Pulsed twin-line antenna. No 
radiation occurs along the uniform section. © 
However, radiation occurs along the curved 
portion and is maximum to the right, as sug- 
gested by the reinforcement of the electric 
fields. ; 


constant.' These properties make the twin horn a basic broadband antenna. 


Let us analyze the process of radiation from this antenna by considering 


what happens when it is excited by a single short pulse which starts electric 
charges moving to the right along the uniform transmission-line section at light 
speed. There is no radiation as the charges travel along the uniform section at the 


t . . . 
However, the phase center moves to the right with decrease in frequency. 
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left but on reaching the curved region the charges undergo acceleration and radi- 
ation occurs (Fig. 2-216). The configuration of the sesutting electric field a short 
time later is suggested in Fig. 2-21c. Additional radiation occurs as the charges 
travel further, as shown in Fig. 2-2td. Still later, after the charges reach the end of 
the conductors, the fields are as suggested in Fig. 2-2te. It is assumed that due to 
prior radiation, negligible radiation occurs on reflection of the charges from the 
open end.! 

We note that the fields are additive and reinforce in the ferward direction 
(to the right} between the conductors while they tend to cancel elsewhere, This 
tendency is apparent in Fig. 2-21c. 


2-29 FIELDS FROM OSCILLATING DIPOLE. Alihough a charge 
moving With uniform velocity along a straight conductor does not radiate, a 
charge moving back and forth in simple harmonic motion along the conductor is 
subject to acceleration (and deceleration) and radiates. 

To illustrate radiation from a dipole antenna, let us consider that the dipole 
of Fig, 2-22 has two equal charges of opposite sign oscillating up and down in 
harmonic motion with instantaneous separation { (maximum separation /y) while 
focusing attention on the electric field. For clarity only a single electric field line 
is shown. 

At time ¢=0 the charges are at maximum separation and undergo 
maximum acceleration @ as they reverse direction (Fig. 2-22a}. At this instant the 
current J is zero. At an }-period later, the charges are moving toward each other 
(Fig. 2-22h) and at a 4-period they pass at the midpoint (Fig, 2-22c), As this 
happens, the field tines detach and new ones of opposite sign are formed. At this 
time the equivalent current 7 is a maximum and the charge acceleration is zero. 
As time progresses to a 4-period, the fields continue to move out as in Fig, 2-22d 
and e. 

An oscillating dipole with more field lines is shown in Fig, 2-23 at 4 instants 
of time. 


2-30 RADIATION FROM PULSED CENTER-FED DIPOLE 
ANTENNAS, Five stages of radiation from a dipole antenna are shown in 
Fig. 2-24 resulting from a single short voltage pulse applied by a generator at the 
center of the dipole (positive charge to left, negative Charge to right). The pulse 
length is short compared to the time of propagation along the dipole. 

At the first stage [(a) top} the pulse has been applied and the charges are 
moving outward. The electric field lines between the charges expand like a soap 
bubble with velocity » = c in free space. The charges are assumed to move with 


With radiation from the curved section, the energy of the pulse decreases as energy is Jost to radiv 
alion according to (2-27-5). Thus, stated another way, it is assumed that due to prior radiation losses, 
negligible charge reaches the open end, being absorbed In radiation resistance. Energy 
ation Ttsistanct is energy radiated. 


lost in tadi- 
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rT (e) Figure 2-22 Oscillating electric dipole consisting 
of two electric charges in simple harmonic 
motion, showing propagation of an electric field 
line and its detachment (radjation) from the 
dipole. Arrows next to the dipole indicate current 
(2) direction. 


velocity » = ¢ along the dipole. At the next stage [(a) middle] the charges reach 
the ends of the dipole, are reflected (bounce back) and move inward toward the 
generator [(a) bottom]. If the generator is an impedance match, the pulses are 
absorbed at the generator but the field lines join, initiating a new pulse from the 
center of the dipole with the pulse fields somewhat later, as shown in (5). 
Maximum radiation is broadside to the dipole and zero on axis as with a 
harmonically excited dipole. Broadside to the dipole (@ = 90°) there is a sym- 
Metrical pulse triplet, but, at an angle such as 30° from broadside {@ = 60°), the 
middte pulse of the triplet splits into two pulses so that the triplet becomes a 
quadruplet as shown in (b). Thus, the pulse pattern is a function of angle. The 
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Figure 2-24 (a) Three stages of radiation [rom a center-fe¢ dipole antenna following the applicatios 
of a single short voltage pulse at the terminals bhowing expanding mana field lines of the Pulse. Twe 
later stages at (b) and (c) show the pulse trains of electne field oadside and 30° from broadsidt 
to the dipole. The fields below the dipole [not shown in (6) and (¢)] are mirror images of the fieldi 


above. 
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Pulse trains 


fields 


time T between pulses 1 and 3 is the time required for the charges to travel out 
and back from the generator. This is the same as the travel time over the length L 
of the dipole, or 

T= (W) 
Thus, the dipole length determines the pulse spacing T while the pulse length t 
determines the much shorter wavelength of the pulse radiation. 

If the generator is not an impedance match, then the charges will continue 
to bounce back and forth on the dipole, resulting in a longer pulse train as. 
Suggested in (c) for the case of a poor match (some pulse energy is absorbed in 
the generator but more is reflected). The first 5 pulses broadside (7 at 30° from 
broadside) of an indefinitely long (gradually damping) pulse train are indicated. 

It is evident from Fig. 2-24 that radiation occurs from the points where 
charge is accelerated, ie., at the center or feed point and at the ends of the dipole 
but not along the dipole itself.’ 


’ G. Franceschetti and C. H. Papas, “ Pulsed Antennas,” Sensor and Simulation Note 203, Cal. Tech. 
1973, 
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2-31 ANTENNA FIELD ZONES. The fields around an antenna may be 
divided into two principal regions, one near the antenna called the near field or 
Fresnel zone and one at a large distance called the far field or Fraunhofer zone. 
Referring to Fig. 2-25, the boundary between the two may he arbitrarily taken to 
be at a radius 
22 
R=— 1 
7 (m) ( ) 
where £ = maximum dimension of the antenna, m 
4 = wavelength, m 


In the far or Fraunhofer region, the measurable field components are trans. 
verse to the radial direction from the antenna and all power flow is directed 
radially outward. In the far field the shape of the field pattern is independent ol 
the distance. In the near or Fresnel region, the longitudinal component of the 
electric field may be significant and power flow is not entirely radial. In the near 
field, the shape of the field pattern depends, in general, on the distance. 

Enclosing the antenna in an imaginary boundary sphere as in Fig. 2-26a, it 
is as though the region near the poles of the sphere acts as a reflector. On the 
other hand, the waves expanding perpendicular to the dipole in the equatorial 
region of the sphere result in power leakage through the sphere as if partially 
transparent in this region. 

This results in reciprocating (oscillating) energy flow near the antenna 
accompanied by outward flow in the equatorial region, The outflow accounts for 
the power radiated from the antenna, while the reciprocating energy represents 
reactive power that is trapped near the antenna like in a resonator. This over- 
simplified discussion accounts in a qualitative way for the field pattern of the 4/2 
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Figure 2-25 Antenna region, Fresnel region and Fraunhofer region. 
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Vigure 2-26 Energy flow near a dipole antenna (a) and radiation field pattern (6). The radius vector r 
1: proportional to the field radiated in that direction. 


dipole antenna as shown in Fig. 2-26b. The energy picture is discussed in more 
detail in Sec. 5-2 and displayed in Fig. 5-7. 

For a A/2 dipole antenna, the energy is stored at one instant of time in the 
electric field, mainly near the ends of the antenna or maximum charge regions, 
while a 4-period later the energy is stored in the magnetic field mainly near the 
center of the antenna or maximum current region. 

Note that although the term power flow is sometimes used, it is actually 
energy which flows, power being the time rate of energy flow. A similar loose 
usage ocqurs when we say we pay a power bill, when, in fact, we are actually 
paying for electric energy. 


2-32. SHAPE-IMPEDANCE CONSIDERATIONS. It is possible in 
many cases to deduce the qualitative behavior of an antenna from its shape. This 
May be illustrated with the aid of Fig, 2-27. Starting with the opened-out two- 
conductor transmission line of Fig. 2-27a, we find that, if extended far enough, a 
nearly constant impedance will be provided at the input (left) end for d <i 
and D >a. 
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Figure 2-27 Evolution of a thin cylindrical antenna (d)} 
from an opened-out twin line (a). Curving the conductors 
as in fe) results in the spiral antenna. 


In Fig, 2-276, the curved conductors are straightened into regular cones and 
in Fig. 2-27¢ the cones are aligned colinearly forming a biconical antenna, In 
Fig. 2-27d the cones degenerate into straight wires. In going from Fig. 2-27a to d, 
the bandwidth of relatively constant impedance tends to decrease. Another differ- 
ence is that the antennas of Fig, 2-27a and b are unidirectional with beams to the 
tight, while the antennas of Fig. 2-27¢ and d are omnidirectional in the horizon- 
tal plane (perpendicular to the wire or cone axes). 

A different modification is shown in Fig. 2-27e. Here the two conductors 
are curved more sharply and in opposite directions, resulting in a spiral antenna 
with maximum radiation broadside {perpendicular to the page) and with polariz- 
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ation which rotates clockwise. This antenna, like the one in Fig. 2-27a, exhibits 
very broadband characteristics (see Chap. 15). 

The dipole antennas of Fig. 2-27 are balanced, ic., they are fed by two- 
conductor (balanced) transmission lines. Figure 2-28 illustrates a similar evolu- 
tion of monopole antennas, i¢, antennas fed from coaxial (unbalanced) 
transmission lines. 

By gradually tapering the inner and outer conductors of a coaxial transmis- 
sion line, a very wide band antenna with an appearance reminiscent of a volcanic 
Crater and puff of smoke is obtained, as suggested in the cutaway view of 
Fig. 2-284. 

In Fig. 2-286 the volcano form is modified into a double dish and in 
Fig. 2-28¢ into two wide-angle cones. All of these antennas are omnidirectional in 
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a plane perpendicular to their axes and ail have a wide bandwidth. For example, 
an actual biconical antenna, as in Fig. 2-28c, with a full cone angle of 120° has an 
omnidirectional pattern and nearly constant 50-Q input impedance (power reflec- 
tion less than 1 percent or VSWR < 1.2) over a 6 to 1 bandwidth with cone 
diameter D = 2 at the lowest frequency.’ 

Increasing the lower cone angle to 180° or into a flat ground plane while 
reducing the upper cone angle results in the antenna of Fig. 2-28d. Collapsing the 
upper cone inte a thin stub we arrive at the extreme modification of Fig. 2-28¢. If 
the antenna of Fig. 2-28a is regarded as the most basic form, the stub type of 
Fig. 2-28e is the most degenerate form, with a relatively narrow bandwidth. 

As we depart further from the basic type, the discontinuity in the transmis- 
sion line becomes more abrupt at what eventually becomes the junction of the 
ground plane and the coaxial line. This discontinuity results in some energy being 
reflected back into the tine. The reflection at the end of the antenna also increases 
for thinner antennas, At some frequency the two reflections may compensate, but 
the bandwidth of compensation is narrow. 

Antennas with large and abrupt discontinuities have large reflections and 
act as reflectionless transducers only over narrow frequency bands where the 
reflections cancel. Antennas with discontinuities that are small and gradual have 
small reflections and are, in general, relatively reflectioniess transducers over wide 
frequency bands. 


2-33 ANTENNAS AND TRANSMISSION LINES COMPARED. A 

uniform transmission line has a constant characteristic impedance determined by. 

the geometry of its cross section. Thus, the space between the conductors of the 

coaxial line of Fig, 2-29a can be mapped into 54 curvilinear squares with each 

square having the characteristic resistance of space (= 376.7 = 377 ).? Therefore, 
this line has a characteristic resistance of 3 

377 

20-357 68.5.2 (1) 

If the line is cut and terminated in a load of 68.5 Q there would be, ideally, 

no reflection (line matched). Put another way, if the line is cut and terminated in 

a load of 5 resistors of 377 , one for each full square, and two 377 Q resistors in 


‘DP. A. McNamara, D. E. Baker and L. Botha, “Some Design Considerations for Biconical 
Antennas,” IEEE Ants. Prop. tnt. Symp. Digest, 173, 1984. 


25, D. Kraus, Electromagnetics, 31d ed., McGraw-Hill, 1984, sec. 3-19. 
3 The analytical (boundary-value} solution (medium air or vacuum} is 


Zp = 138 log 2 (9) = 68.50 
a 


where 6 = inner diameter of the outer conductor = 62.7 mm 
@= outer diameter of the inner conductor = 20.0 mm 
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ae Figure 2-29 Coaxial transmission line with field map (a), 


and terminated with an array of 377 resistors, one for each 
curvilinear square (b}. The total resistance of the array is 
68.51. 


series for the $ square, as in Fig. 2-29b, the line would be matched. A sheet of 
space cloth (resistance 377 per square) connected across the end of the line 
would also behave as a matched load. 

Now consider an infinite biconical antenna, as in Fig. 2-302. With a simple 
graphical field map drawn on a spherical surface, as in Fig. 2-30b, the character- 
istic impedance of the biconical antenna can be obtained and also shown to be a 
constant, ie., independent of the distance from the terminals. 

Let spherical space be divided into 15° sectors in azimuth (). Now con- 
sidering a half-cone angle @ = 30°, the map will require about 5 squares in series 
from equator to cone and 24 squares in parallel. The map below the equator (not 
shown) is a mirror image of the one above. Thus, the characteristic resistance of 
this infinite biconical antenna is 


N 2x5 
=— =~—— 377 = 2 
Zo Teg 74 377 = 157 Q (2) 
where N, = number of squares in series (from cone to cone) 
N, = number of squares in parallel 


Schelkunoff’s formula (8-2-20) gives a characteristic resistance of 158.0 Q for 
a half-cone angle of 30° 

From spherical geometry it follows that the characteristic impedance of an 
infinite biconical antenna is a (radiation) resistance of constant value since the 
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Figure 2-30 Infinite bioonical antenna of half-cone angle 30° (a) with field cells (squares) (b). 


ratio of the curvilinear squares in series to the number in parallel is constant, th 
solid angle subtended by each square being independent of radius, ‘ 

Figure 2-31 illustrates some of the similarities and differences of antenna 
and transmission lines. In Fig. 2-31a an infinite biconical antenna with 6,. = 30% 
and characteristic resistance 160 2 is compared with an infinite uniform two- 
conductor transmission line (characteristic resistance 300 Q). Waves traveling oul 
on both are entirely of the Transverse ElectroMagnetic (TEM) type and the 
VSWR = | for both. , 

Tn Fig. 2-316 both antenna and line have load resistors equal to their char- 
acteristic resistance connected as shown.' Beyond the load resistors the 
VSWR = J, but between the feed points and the loads the VSWR = 2. 

In Fig. 2-3l¢ the cones and the line are truncated at the load. On the line 
the VSWR =1 (line matched) but the biconical antenna is not matched 
(VSWR #1 on the cones). If d <A there are no significant waves (radiation 
negligible) beyond the load at the end of the transmission line, but the biconical 
antenna ig an opened-out radiating system, and higher-order mode waves exist 
beyond the load in the outer region. 


' Instead of connecting a single 160-92 resistance between the cones as in Fig. 2-336, a grid of distrib 
uted sesistors Would provide a better arrangement. For example, a 10 = 24 grid of 240 resistors could 
be employed, one for each curvilinear square of Fig. 2-305 with the resistar for cach square equal 1c 
_377 2 for a totat resistance of 157 Q The spherical surface could also be covered with a continuou: 
sheet of space cloth (377 Q per square). 
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Figure 2-31 Biconical antennz and transmission line compared for several conditions. 


In Fig. 2-31d the load resistors are removed, resulting in an infinite VSWR 
On the transmission line but a finite VSWR on the cones of the antenna, because 
the radiation field of the antenna acts like an equivalent load Z,. This load 
impedance transforms to an input (or terminal} impedance 


Z, +jZo tan pl 


4:= 207 72, tan Bl 


(Q) (3) 


4 though the cones were a transmission line of length 7. For the truncated cones 
there is reflection at the ends of the cones but no reflection of waves radiating in 
the equatorial plane. 
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In (3), Z; = input or terminal impedance, 2 
Z, = characteristic impedance of antenna = R,, 2 
Z, = load impedance, Q 
B = 2aj4,rad m7! 
i = line length, m 


For large cone angles (@ > 10°}, the terminal impedance approaches the 
characteristic resistance of the antenna resulting in small VSWRs versus fre- 
quency on the cones, For small cone angles (@ < 1°), the terminal impedance 
departs significantly from the characteristic resistance resulting in large VSWRs 
versus frequency. For intermediate cone angles the situation is between these 
extremes. This is discussed in more detail in Sec. 8-4. 

Referring to Fig. 2-32, the space around an antenna can be divided into two 
regions: one next to the antenna, the “antenna region,” and one outside, the 
“outer region.” The boundary between the two regions is a sphere whose center 
is at the middle of the antenna and whose surface passes across the ends of the 
antenna. (See also Fig. 2-26a.) The relation of this “boundary sphere” to a sym- 
metrical, biconical antenna is shown in Fig. 2-32. , 

The wave caused by a very brief voltage pulse applied to the terminals 
travels outward with the electric field, or E lines, forming concentric circles as 
shown in Fig. 2-32. The magnetic field, or H lines, are normal to the £ lines and 
are concentric with the axis of the cones. The field has no radial component. It is 
strictly transverse (TEM). It is said that these fields belong to the principal, or 
zero-order, mode. 

After a time t = L/c, where L equals the length of one cone and c equals the 
velocity of light, the pulse field reaches the boundary sphere. At the end of the 
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Figare 2-32 Biconical antenni 
antenna with boundary sphere. 
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E lines 


Figure 2-33 Field configuration near dipole antenna. 


cones there is an abrupt discontinuity, while at the equator there is none. Hence, 
there is a large reflection at the end of the cones, and little energy is radiated in 
this direction. On the other hand, at the equator the energy continues into the 
outer region, and radiation is a maximumi in this direction. 

The E lines of principal-mode fields must end on conductors and, hence, 
cannot exist in free space. The waves which can exist and propagate in free space 
are higher mode forms in which the E lines form closed loops. The principal- 
mode wave is called a zero-order wave, and higher-order waves are of order 1 
and greater. The configuration of the £ lines of a first-order wave in the outer 
region is illustrated in Fig, 2-33. This wave has been radiated from a short dipole | 
antenna. The wave started on the antenna as a principal-mode wave, has passed 
through the boundary sphere and has been transformed.’ The field has a radial 
component which is largest near the polar axis. At the equatorial plane the radial 
component is zero and the E lines at this plane travel through the boundary 
sphere without change. Since the radial components of the field attenuate more 
rapidly than the transverse components, the radial field becomes negligible in 
comparison with the transverse field at a large distance from the antenna. 
Although the field at a large distance from the antenna is of a higher-order type, 


1 Some first-order mode is also present inside the antenna boundary sphere as a reflected wave. This 
and higher-order modes may exist both inside and outside of the boundary sphere in such 4 way that 
there is continuity of the fields at the boundary sphere. 
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the measurable components are only of the transverse type. To suggest the fact 
that the radial field components are weak and become negligible at large dis- 
tances, the E lines in the polar region in Fig, 2-33 are dashed. 


2-34 WAVE POLARIZATION. An important property of an clectromag- 
netic wave is its polarization, a quantity describing the orientation of the electric 
field E.* 

Consider a plane wave travenug out of the page (positive z direction), as in 
Fig. 2-34a, with the electric field at all times in the y direction. This wave is said 
to be linearly polarized (in the y direction). As a function of time and position the 
electric field of a linearly polarized wave (as in Fig. 2-34a) traveling in the posi- 
tive z direction (out of the page) is given by 


E, = E; sin (wt — 82) (1) 


In general, the electric field of a wave traveling in the z direction may have 
both a y component and an x component, as suggested in Fig, 2-345. In this 
more general situation the wave is said to be elliptically polarized. At a fixed 
value of z the electric vector E rotates as a function of time, the tip of the vector 
describing an ellipse called the polarization ellipse. The ratio of the major to 
minor axes of the polarization ellipse is called the axial ratio (AR). Thus, for the 
wave in Fig, 2-34b, AR = E,/E,. Two extreme cases of elliptical polarization cor- 
respond to circular polarization, as in Fig. 2-34c, and linear polarization, as in 
Fig. 2-34a. For circular polarization E, = E, and AR =1, while for linear 

polarization E, = 0 and AR = ©. 
, In the most general case of elliptical polarization the polarization ellipse 
may have any orientation, as suggested in Fig, 2-35. This elliptically polarized 
wave may be expressed in terms of two linearly polarized components, one in the 
x direction and one in the y direction. Thus, if the wave is travelling in the 
positive z direction (out of the page), the electric field components in the x and y 
directions are 


E, = E, sin (wt — Bz) (2) 
E, = E, sin (wt — Bz + 4) (3) 


where £, = amplitude of wave linearly polarized in x direction 
E, = amplitude of wave linearly polarized in y direction 
6 = time-phase angle by which E, leads E, 


Combining (2) and (3) gives the instantaneous total vector field E: 
E = &E, sin (wt — fz) + yE; sin (wt — Bz + 8) (4) 


' Thus, a linearly polarized wave with E vertical is calied a vee polarized wave, the accompany- 
ing magnetic field H being horizontai. 
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Atz = 0, E, = E£, sin wt and E, = E, sin (wt + 6). Expanding E, yields 
E, = E, (sin wt cos 6 + cos cot sin 8) (5) 


From the relation for E, we have sin wt = E,/E, and cos wt = ./1 —(E,/E,)’. 
Introducing these in (5) eliminates wt, and on rearranging we obtain 
E2 2E,E,cos6 Es. 
— = sin? 6 6 
pO Ee en ~ 


or aE? — bE, E, + cE2=1 (7) 
a _ 1 _ 260s 6 i 1 
re as E? sin? § ELE, sin? 8 E} sin? 6 


Equation (7) describes a (polarization) ellipse, as in Fig. 2-35. The line segment 
OA is the semimajor axis and the line segment OB is the semiminor axis. The tilt 
angle of the ellipse is t. The axial ratio is 


AR=— (1<AR<w) (8) 


For E, = 0, the wave is linearly polarized in the y direction. For £, = 0, the 
wave is linearly polarized in the x direction. If 6 =0 and E, = E,, the wave is 
also linearly polarized but in a plane at an angle of 45° with respect to the x axis 
(t = 45°). 

For £,=£, and 6= +90°, the wave is circularly polarized. When 
6 = +90°, the wave is left-circularly polarized, and when 6 = —90°, the wave is 
right-circularly polarized. For the case 6 = +90° and for z = O and t = 0 we have 
from (2) and GB) that E = yE 2, as in Fig. 2-362. One-quarter cycle later (@t = 90°) 
E = &£,, a8 in Fig. 2-366. Thus, at a fixed position (z = 0) the electric field vector 
rotates clockwise (viewing the wave approaching). According to the TEEE 
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Figure 2-35 Polarization ellipse at 1ilt angle + showing instantaneous components £, and E, and 
amplitudes (or peak values} £, and E,. 


definition, this corresponds to left-circular polarization.! The opposite rotation 
direction (6 = —90°) corresponds to right-circular polarization. Polarization 
ellipses, as a function of the ratio £,/E, and phase angle 4 (wave approaching), 
are shown in Fig. 2-37. In special cases, the ellipses become straight lines (linear 
polarization) or circles (circular polarization). 

If the wave is viewed receding (from negative z axis in Fig. 2-36), the electric 
vector appears to rotate in the opposite direction. Hence, clockwise rotation of E 
with the wave approaching is the same as counterclockwise rotation with the 
wave receding. Thus, unless the wave direction is specified, there is a possibility of 
ambiguity as to whether the wave is left- or right-handed. This can be avoided by 
defining the polarization with the aid of helical antennas (see Chap. 7). Thus, a 
right-handed monofilar axial-mode heiical antenna radiates (or receives) right- 
circular (IEEE) polarization.” A right-handed helix, like a right-handed screw, is 
_ right-handed regardless of the position from which it is viewed. There is no possi- 
bility here of ambiguity. 

The concept of polarization extends to antennas. Thus, an antenna which 
radiates a linearly polarized. wave can be described as a linearly polarized 


' This IEEE definition is opposite to the classical optics definition. 


2 & left-handed monofilar axial-mode helical antenna radiates (or receives} left-circular (IEEE} 
polarization. 
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antenna, as, for example, a dipoie antenna. Likewise, an antenna which radiates a 
circularly polarized wave can be called a circularly polarized antenna, as, for 
example, a monofilar axial-mode helical antenna (see Chap. 7). 


2-35 WAVE POLARIZATION AND THE POYNTING VECTOR. 
In complex notation the Poynting vector is 


S = +E x H* (1) 
The average Poynting vector is the real part of (1), or 


= Re S = 4Re E x H* (2) 


0 
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Figure 2-37 Polarization ellipses as a function of the ratio E,/z, zra phase angle -S with wave 


approaching. Clockwise rotation of the resultant E corresponds to lett-handed polatization (IEEE 
definition} while counterclockwise corresponds to right-handed polarization. 
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Referring to Fig. 2-35, let the elliptically polarized wave have x and y com- 
ponents with a phase difference 5 as given by 


E, = E,ekot-#s (3) 
E, = Ezek ar+8) (4) 

At z = 0 the total electric field (vector) is then 
E = ££, + yE, =&E,e™ + yE, elt (5) 


where X = unit vector in x direction 
¥ = unit vector in y direction 


Note that E has two components each involving both a space vector and a time- 
phase factor (phasor, with et explicit). 
The H-field component associated with E, is 


H, = Heke (6) 


where ¢ is the phase lag of H, with respect to E,. The H-field component associ- 
ated with E, is 


pa — H, eer fzta-a (7) 


The total H field (vector) at z = 0 for a wave traveling in the positive z direction 
is then 


H = yH, — XH, = yt eX — £H, elatte-9 (8) 


The complex conjugate of H is equal to (8) except for the sign of the exponents; 
that is, 


H* = yH e4™~ 8 — SH, e Kart ed) (9) 
Substituting (5) and (9) in (2) gives the average Poynting vector at z = 0 as 
S,, = 4Re [(& x YE, Hy — (y x DE, HE] 
= 42 Re (E, H* + E, H%) (10) 


where 2 is the unit vector in the z direction (direction of ‘propagation of the wave). 
It follows that the average power of the wave per unit area is 


S,, = 4HE,H, Re e* + E,H, Re e*) 
= 4{E,H,+£,H,)cosé (Wm?) qt) 


It is to be noted that S,, is independent of 6. 
In a lossless medium, & = 0 (electric and magnetic fields in the time shade) 
‘and £,/H, = E,/H, = Z, (where Z,, the intrinsic impedance of the medium, is 
real), and (11) reduces to 


S,. = 4E,H, + EH) | | 
= 44H? +HDZo=42H?Z, (Wm?) (12) 
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where H = ./H? + H3 is the amplitude of the total H field. We can also write 
_El+62 |. E ae 

Sy = OS (W m~*) (13) 

where E = ./F7? + £2 is the amplitude of the total E field. 


Example. An elliptically polarized wave travelling in the positive z direction in air 
has x and y components 


E, =3 sin (ot — fz} (¥ m7 '} 
E, = 6 sin (wr — Bz + 75°) (V m=") 


Find the average power per unit area conveyed by the wave. 


Solution. The average power per unit area is equal to the average Poynting vector, 
which from (13) has a magnitude 


From the stated conditions, the amplitude E, = 3 ¥ m7! and the amplitude E, = € 
¥ m“!, Also, for air, Z) = 376.7 OQ Hence, 


13246? 1 45 
a Pe eg fae P 
"2 367.2367 ° 


* 
2-36 WAVE POLARIZATION AND THE POINCARE SPHERE. In 
the Poincaré sphere’ representation of wave polarization, the polarization state is 
desctibed by a point on a sphere where the longitude and latitude of the point 
are related to parameters of the polarization ellipse (see Fig. 2-38) as follows: 


Longitude = 21 
Latitude = 2e (1) 
where t = tilt angle, 0° < 7 < 180° 
e=cot' (FAR), —45° <e< 4+ 45° 


The axial ratio (AR) and angle ¢ are negative for right-handed and positive for 
left-handed (IEEE) polarization. 

The polarization state described by a point on a sphere can also be 
expressed in terms of the angle subtended by the great circle drawn from a 


li. Poincaré, Theorie Mathematique de la Luminiére, G. Carré, Paris, 1892. 
G. A. Deschamps, “Geometrical Representation of the Polarization of a Plane Electromagnetic 
Wave,” Proc. JRE, 39, $40, May 1951. 
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Polarization state 
M ié,rhor Py, 6) 


Figare 2-38 Poincaré sphere showing 
relation of angles e, t, y and 6. 


reference point on the equator and the angle between the great circle and the 
equator (see Fig. 2-38) as follows: 


Great-circle angle = 2) 
Equator-to-great-circle angle = 6 (2) ¢ 

where 7 = tan”! (E,/E,), 0° < y < 90° 
6 = phase difference between E, and E,, —180°<5< + 180° 


The geometric relation of t, ¢ and y-to the polarization ellipse is illustrated 
in Fig. 2-39. The spherical trigonometric interrelations of +, s, y and 6 are as 
follows: 


sin 21 , (3) 
tan 2t = tan 2y cos 6 
sin 2¢ = sin 27 sin 6 


Knowing ¢ and 1, one can determine y and 6 or vice versa. It is convenient to 
describe the polarization state by either of the two sets of angles (c, 2) ot (y, 5) 
which describe a point on the Poincare sphere (Fig. 2-38). Let the polarization 
state as a function of « and t be designated by M(c, t) or simply M and the 
polarization state as a function of y and 6 be designated by P(7, 6) or simply P, as 
in Fig. 2-38. Two special cases are of interest. 


Case 1. For 6 = O or 5 = +180°, E, and E, are exactly in phase or out of phase, so 
that any point on the equator represents a state of linear polarization. At the origin 
(g = t = 0) the polarization is linear and in the x direction (t = 0), as suggested in 
Fig. 2-40a. On the equator 90° to the right, the polarization is linear with a tilt angle 
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Figare 2-39 Polarization ellipse showing relation of angles ¢, y and t. 


r = 45°, while 180° from the origin the polarization is linear and in the y direction 
(t = 90°). See Fig. 2-40a and 6. One octant of the Poincaré sphere is shown in 
Fig. 2-40a, the full sphere being shown in Fig, 2-406 in rectangular projection. 


Case 2. For 6 = +90° and E, = E, (2y = 90° and 2c = +90°) E, and E, have equal 
amplitudes but are in phase quadrature, which is the condition for circular polariza- 
tion. Thus, the poles represent a state of circular polarization, the upper pole rep- 
resenting left-circular polarization and the lower pole right-circular (}EEE) 
polarization, as suggested in Fig. 2-40a and 6. 


Cases f and 2 represent limiting conditions. In the general case, any point 
on the upper hemisphere describes a Jeft-elliptically polarized wave ranging from 
pure left circular at the pole to linear at the equator. Likewise, any point on the 
lower hemisphere describes a right-elliptically polarized wave ranging from pure 
right circular at the pole to linear at the equator. Several elliptical states of 
polarization are shown by ellipses with appropriate tilt angles t and axial ratios 
AR at points on the Poincaré sphere in Fig. 2-40a and b. 

As an application of the Poincaré sphere representation, it may be shown 
that the voltage response V of an antenna to a wave of arbitrary polarization is 
given by? 


V =k cos oe (4) 


' G. Sinclair, “The Transmission and Reception of Elliptically Polarized Waves,” Proc. IRE, 38, 151, 
1950. 
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Left circular polarization, «= 45° 


eft elliptical polarization 
y= 4b’, 6-222" 


Linear polarization 
y= 45°, «=0° 


Linear polarization 
: come y= 2212"? =O" 
Linear polarization 

7 =0°,+=0° 


(@) 
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Left circular polarization” if 1 
i 


lliptical 


1 . 
1 polarization 
I 


' i 
j ! Linear |, polarization 
e=0° 
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7=90° y= 135° y=0° Pees. = 90° 
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/ } polarization 
«6 —@—©) 


Right circular polarization 


(P) 


Figure 2-40 (a) One octant of Poincaré sphete with polarization states. (6) Rectangular projection of 
Poincaré sphere showing full range of polarization states. 


where MM, = angle subtended by great-circle line from polarization state M to 
M, 
M = polarization state of wave 
M, = polarization state of antenna 
k = constant 


The polarization state of the antenna is defined as the polarization state of the 
wave radiated by the antenna when it is transmitting. The factor k in (4) involves 
the field strength of the wave and the size of the antenna. An important result to 
note is that if MM, = 0°, the antenna is matched to the wave (polarization state 
of wave same as for antenna) and the response is maximized. However, if 
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MM, = 180°, the response is zero. This can occur, for example, if the wave is 
linearly polarized in the y direction while the antenna is linearly polarized in the 
x direction; or if the wave is left-circularly polarized while the antenna is fight- 
circularly polarized. More generally we may say that an antenna is blind to a wave 
of opposite {or antipodal) polarization state. 

A more complete discussion of polarization including unpolarized waves, 
partial polarization, Stokes parameters and the wave-to-antenna coupling factor is 
given by Kraus.! 


2-37. CROSS-FIELD. For elliptical and circular polarization, the electric 
field vector E at a fixed point rotates with time in a plane perpendicular to the 
direction of wave propagation. There are situations, however, where E rotates in 
a plane parallel to the direction of wave propagation. This condition is called 
cross-field.? This situation can occur if there is a component of E in the direction 
of propagation. This condition never exists in the case of a single plane wave in 
free space since such a wave has no field component in the direction of propaga- 
tion. However, in the near field of an antenna there are field components in both 
the direction of propagation and normal to this direction so that cross-field is 
present. This is the case, for example, in the near field of a dipole antenna with 
field components E, and E, as suggested in Fig. 2-41a. 


Wave 
direction 


Cross field 
region 


Conducting = E, 
medium 


(a) (b) (¢) 


Figure 2-41 Three situations in which cross-field is present: (a) in the near field of a dipole antenna 
and (b) in the region exposed to radiation from two dipole antennas. At {c) cross-field is present neat 
the surface of a conducting medium along which a plane wave is traveling. 


‘J.D. Kraus, Radio Astronomy, 2nd ed., Cygnus-Quasar, 1986, chap. 4, J}. D. Kraus, Electromag- 
netics, 3rd ed., McGraw-Hill, 1984, sec. 11-5. 

2 A Alford, J. D. Kraus and E. C. Barkofsky, Very High Frequency Techniques, McGraw-Hill, 1947, 
chap. 9, p. 200. 
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Figore 2-42 Circular cross-field above a perfectly conducting plane at a point where the incident and 
reflected linearly polarized waves are in time-phase quadrature. 


Cross-field may also be present where two waves of the same frequency and 
traveling in different directions cross. Thus, in the region exposed to radiation 
from two dipole antennas, as in Fig. 2-415, there is cross-field. The region may be 
in the far fields of the antennas. Both antennas are linearly polarized in the plane 
of the page and both radiate at the same frequency (both connected to the same 
generator). In general, the tip of the E vector describes a locus that is an ellipse in 
a manner similar to that in elliptical polarization except that E is confined to the 
plane of the antennas (plane of the page). 

Another situation in which cross-field is present is near the surface of a 
conducting medium along which a plane wave is traveling (Fig. 2-41c). Unless the 
medium is perfectly conducting, the E field is tilted forward near the surface of 
the medium so that E has components both normal to the surface (E,) and paral- 
lel or tangential to the surface (£,). Since, in general, these components are not in 
time-phase, elliptical cross-field is present.’ 

Figure 2-42 illustrates the presence of cross-field at a point P above a 
perfect flat conductor with a linearly polarized plane wave incident at an angle of 
45°. At a distance 0.177 wavelength above the conductor the reflected and inci- 
dent waves cross at right angles and are in time-phase quadrature. This results in 
circular cross-field at P as suggested in the figure. 

With pure cross-field, the tip of E describes, in general, an ellipse (elliptical 
cross-field) which in special cases may become a straight line (linear cross-field) or 
a circle (circular cross-field). This may be demonstrated analytically in a manner 
similar to that used in Sec. 2-34 for wave polarization.” 

Finally, consider the situation at a point where two circularly polarized 
waves cross at right angles as shown in Fig. 2-43. If the waves are of equal ampli- 
tude and the same frequency, the loci of E at P are ellipses (with AR = /2) 
which project in the plane of the page as a line AA’ {ellipse seen edge-on) or as a 


14. D. Kraus, Electromagnetics, 31d ed., McGraw-Hill, 1984, p. $85. 
? 1D. Kraus, Electromagnetics, tst ed., McGraw-Hill, 1953, p. 385. 
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2-38 TABLE SUMMARIZING IMPORTANT RELATIONS OF CHAPTER 2? §1 


Direction of 
CP waves 


@t 


Loci of E at P are 
ellipses (AR = V2) which 
Project as line AA’ of Figure 2-43 Two orthogonal 
circle C in plane of 
Page depending on phase 


monofilar axial-mode helical 
antennas producing equal circu- 
larly polarized fields result in 
loci of E at P that are ellipses 
which project as tine 4A’ or as 
circle C in plane of page 
depending on phase. 


circle C (ellipse seen at a slant angle) depending on the time phase. These loci 
represent neither pure cross-field nor pure polarization but a combination or 
hybrid situation; however, provided the two waves are of the same frequency, the 
locus of the tip of E always lies in a plane and, in general, describes an ellipse. 


2-38 TABLE SUMMARIZING IMPORTANT RELATIONS OF 


CHAPTER 2. 


Wavelength-frequency 


Beam area 
Beam aréa {approx.) 


Beam efficiency 
Directivity 
Directivity 
Directivity 
Directivity (approx.} 


Directivity (better approx} 


‘A 

f 
a,= [|e ¢#) dQ (sr or deg?) 
Q, ~ Fup Oye (st or deg?) 


2 
&y = 4 (dimensionless) 
2, 
{@, Sa, : 
D= UO. Phan = SB. Pons (dimensionless) 
Uy Sy 
4 
D= aid (dimensioniess) 
Q, 
4n4 
P= es 7 = (dimensionless) 
4 41000 
Dz i, —_ (dimensionless} 
Oyp dur Op bie 
41 000e 
™~ es, (dimensioniess} 
k, Sue our 


+ See (3-13-18). 
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Gain 
Effective aperture and beam area 
Scaltering aperture {antenna matched) 


Scattering aperture (antenna 
short-circuited) 


Scattering aperture (antenna 
open-circuited, small antenna} 


Collecting aperture 


Aperture efficiency 


Effective height 


Fois transmission formula 
Current-charge continuity relation 


Radiation power 
Near-fieldfar-field boundary 


Average power per unit area of 
elliptically polarized wave in air 


PROBLEMS' 


G=kD (dimensionless) 
4,2,=# (m?) 
A, = A, (m? or 4) 
A,=4A, — (m* or #7) 
A,~9 — (m* or 44) 
A, = A,+A,+ Ag (mor i®) 
fy = — (dimension|ess) 
A, 
Vv i 2R,A 
hes sh Sa jt (m) 
E : 9 Zo 
A, A ic 
PL =P, =r (W) 
H=gs  (Ams74) 
w 257 
=e ow 
Ze 
2. 
© 4 
24 p2 
s,- #222 wm 


2-1 Directivity. Show that the directivity D of an antenna may be written 


EO, Bmax E%8, Paas 2 


Z 


o=-=—- 
1 ff ODED 2 a9 
ar J jae Zz 


2-2 Directivity. Show that the directivity of an antenna may be expressed as 


{| E(x, y) dx dy {{ E*(x, y) dx dy 
D= an Ce, a <_L, | 


ary 


fj E(x, yJE*(x, y) dx dy 


where E(x, y} is che aperture field distribution. 
2-3 Effective aperture. What is the maximum effective aperture (approximately) for a 

beam antenna having half-power widths of 30° and 35° in perpendicular planes 

intersecting in the beam axis? Minor lobes are small and may be neglected. 


' Answers to starred (*) problems are given in App. D. 


*1-4 


2-5 


*2-4 


2-8 


*2-9 
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Effective aperture. What is the maximum effective aperture of a microwave 
antenna with a directivity of 9007. 

Received power. What is the maximum power received at a distance of 0.5 km over 
a free-space 1-GHz circuit consisting of a transmitting antenna with a 25-dB gain 
and a receiving antenna with a 20-dB gain? The gain is with respect to a lossless 
isotropic source. The transmitting antenna input is 150 W. 

Spacecraft link over 100 Mm. Two spacecraft are separated by 100 Mm. Each has 
an antenna with D = {000 operating at 2.5 GHz..If craft A’s receiver requires 
20 dB ever 1 pW, what transmitter power is required on craft B to achieve this 
signal level? 

Spacecraft link over 3 Mm. Two spacecraft are separated by 3 Mm. Each has an 
antenna with D = 200 operating at 2 GHz If craft A’s recerver requires 20 dB over 
1 pW, what transmitter power is required on craft B to achieve this signal level? 
Mars link, (4) Design a two-way radio link to operate over earth-Mars distances 
for data and picture transmission with a Mars probe at 2.5 GHz with a 5-MHz 
bandwidth. A power of 10719 W Hz~! is to be delivered to the earth receiver and 
10-'?7 W Hz™? to the Mars receiver. The Mars antenna must be no larger than 
3 m in diameter. Specify effective aperture of Mars and earth antennas and t1ans- 
mitter power (total over entire bandwidth) at each end. Take earth-Mars distance 
as 6 light-minutes. (b) Repeat (a) for an earth-Jupiter link. Take the earth-Jupiter 
distance as 40 light-minutes. 

Moon link, A radio link from the moon to the earth has a moon-based 54-long 
right-handed monofilar axial-mode helical antenna and a 2-W transmitter oper- 
ating at 1.5 GHz. What should the polarization state and effective aperture be for 
the earth-based antenna in order to detiver 10° '* W to the receiver? Take the 
earth-moon distance as 1.27 light-seconds. 


2-16 Crossed dipoles for CP and other states, Two 4/2 dipoles are crossed at 90°. If the 


two dipoles are fed with equal currents, what is the polarization of the radiation 
Perpendicular to the plane of the dipoles if the currents are (a) in phase, (b) phase 
quadrature (90° difference in phase} and (c} phase octature (45° difference in phase}? 


*2-11 Two LP waves. A wave traveling normally out of the page (toward the reader) has 


two linearly polarized components 
E, = 2 cos ot 
E, = 3 cos {a@t + 90°) 


{a) What is the axial ratio of the resultant wave? 
(b) What is the tilt angle r of the major axis of the polarization ellipse? 
{c) Does E rotate clockwise or counterclockwise? 


2-12 Two EP waves. A wave traveling normally outward from the page (toward the 


reader) is the resultant of two elliptically polarized waves, one with components of 
E given by 


EY = 2 cos ot 


E. =6 cos (os + *) 
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and the other with components given by 


7 = 1 cos wt 


£2 = 3.008 (or ~2) 
2 


(a} What is the axial ratio of the resultant wave? 
(b} Does E rotate clockwise or counterclockwise? 


*2-13 Two LP components, An elliptically polarized plane wave traveling normally out of 
the page (toward the reader} has linearly polarized components £, and £,. Given 
that E, = E,=1Vm~’ and that E, leads £, by 72°, 

{a) Calculate and sketch the polarization ellipse. 
{b) What is the axial ratio? 
{c) What is the angle tr between the major axis and the x axis? 
2-14 Two LP components. Answer the same questions as in Prob. 2-13 for the case 
where E, leads £, by 72° as before but E, = 2 V m7‘ and £E,=1Vm"'. 


¥*2-15 Two CP waves. Two circularly polarized. waves intersect at the origin. One () wave} 
is traveling in the positive y direction with E rotating clockwise as observed from a 
point on the positive y axis. The other (x wave} is traveling in the positive x direc- 
tion with E rotating clockwise as observed from a point on the positive x axis. At 
the origin, E for the y wave is in the positive z direction at the same instant that E 
for the x wave is in the negative z direction. What is the locus of the resultant E 
vector at the origin? 


2-16 Tilt angle. Show that the tilt angle r can be expressed as 


_, 2E,E, cos 6 


1 
t= tan 
: Ei — E} 


2-17 Spaceship near moop. A spaceship at lunar distance from the earth transmits 
2-GHz waves. If a power of 10 W is radiated isotropically, find (a) the average 
Poynting vector at the earth, (6) the rms electric field E at the earth and (c} the time 
it takes for the radio waves to travel from the spaceship to the earth, (Take. the 
earth-moon distance as 380 Mm.) (d) How many photons per unit atea per second 
fall on the earth from the spaceship transmitter? 

*2-18 CP waves. A wave traveling normally out of the page is the resultant of two circu- 
larly polarized components E,,,,, = Se" and Ey, = 2e A" °°? (V mo‘), Find (a) 
the axial ratio AR, (6) the tilt angle t and {c) the hand of rotation (left or right). 


2-19 EP wave. A wave traveling normally out of the page {toward the reader) is the 
resultant of two linearly polarized components E,=3 coswt and E,=2 cos 
{cot + 90°). For the resultant wave find (a) the axial ratio AR, (4) the tilt angle ¢ and 
{c) the hand of rotation (left or right). 


*2.20 CP waves. Two citcularly polarized waves traveling normally out of the page have 
fields given by E,,,, = 2e ‘“ and E,,,,, = 3e(¥ m7‘) (rms). For the resultant wave 
find (a) AR, (b) the hand of rotation and (¢} the Poynting vector. 

2-21 EP waves. A wave traveling normally out of the page is the resultant of two ellip- 
tically polarized (EP) waves, one with components £, = 5 cos wt and E, = 3 sin wt 
and another with components FE, = 3e" and E, = 4e-*™. For the resultant wave, 
find (a} AR, (5) r and {c) the hand of rotation. 
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*2-22 CP waves. A wave traveling normally out of the page is the resultant of two circu- 


2-23 


2-24 


“2-25 


2-26 


2-27 


larly polarized components E, = 2e™ and E, = 4e **t*+45"_ For the resultant 
wave, find (a) AR, (b) t and (c) the hand of rotation. 

More power with CP. Show that the average Poynting vector of a circularly pol- 
arized wave is twice that of a linearly polarized wave if the maximum electric field 
E is the same for both waves. This means that a medium can handle twice as much 
power before breakdown with circular polarization (CP) than with linear polariz- 
ation {LP). 

PY constant for CP. Show that the instantaneous Poynting vector (PV) of a plane 
circularly polarized traveling wave is a constant, 

EP wave power. An elliptically polarized wave in a medium with constants o = 0, 
#, = 2, &, = 5 has H-field components {normal to the direction of propagation and 
normal to each other) of amplitudes 3 and 4 A m7‘. Find the average power con- 
veyed through an area of 5 m? normal to the direction of propagation. : 
Circular-depolarization ratio. If the axial ratio of a wave is AR, show that the 
circular-depolarization ratio of the wave is given by 


_ AR-1 
~ AR+1 


Thus, for pure circular polarization AR = 1 and R = 0 {no depolarization) but for 
linear polarization AR = oc and R = 1. 

Superiuminal phase velocity near dipole, (a) By measuring the distances between P, 
P' and P" determine the amount of superluminal (v > c) phase velocity of the waves 
near the dipole in Fig. 2-23. (b) Under what other conditions are superluminal 
velocities encountered? 
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POINT 
SOURCES 


3-1 INTRODUCTION. POINT SOURCE DEFINED. Let us con- 
sider an antenna contained within a volume of radius b as in Fig. 3-1¢. Confining 
our attention only to the far field of the antenna, we may make observations of 
the fields along an observation circle of large radius R. At this distance the mea- 
surable fields are entirely transverse, and the power flow, or Poynting vector, is 
entirely radial. It is convenient in many analyses to assume that the fields of the 
antenna ate everywhere of this type. In fact, we may assume, by extrapolating 
inward along the radii of the circle, that the waves originate at a fictitious 
volumeless emitter, or point source, at the center O of the observation circle. The 
actual field variation near the antenna, or “near field,” is ignored, and we 
describe the source of the waves only in terms of the “far field” it produces. 
Provided that our observations are made at a sufficient distance, any antenna, 
regardless of its size or complexity, can be represented in this way by a single 
point source. 

Instead of making field measurements around thé observation circle with 
the antenna fixed, the equivalent effect may be obtained by making the measure- 
ments at a fixed point @ on the circle and rotating the antenna around the center 
O This is usually the more convenient procedure if the antenna is small. 

In Fig. 3-la the center O of the antenna coincides with the center of the 
observation circle. If the center of the antenna is displaced from 0, even to the 
extent that O lies outside the antenna as in Fig. 3-15, the distance ¢d between the 
two centers has a negligible effect on the field patterns at the observation circle 
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Figure 3-1 Antenna and observation circle. 


provided R » d, R > b, and R » 1. However, the phase patterns’ will generally 
differ, depending on d. If d = 0, the phase shift around the observation circle is 
usually a minimum. As d is increased, the observed phase shift becomes larger. 

As discussed in Sec. 2-4, a complete description of the far field of a source 
requires three patterns: two patterns of orthogonal field components as a func- 
tion of angle [E,(6, ¢) and £,(6, ¢)] and one pattern of the phase difference of 
these fields as a function of angle [5(8, @)]. For many purposes, however, such a 
complete knowledge is not necessary. It may suffice to specify only the variation 
' with angle of the power density or Poynting vector magnitude (power per unit 
area) from the antenna [S,(6, ¢)]. In this case the vector nature of the field is 
disregarded, and the radiation is treated as a scalar quantity. This is done in 
Sec. 3-2. The vector nature of the field is recognized later in the discussion on the 
magnitude of the field components in Sec. 3-16. Although the cases considered as 
examples in this chapter are hypothetical, they could be approximated by actual 
antennas. 


3-2 POWER PATTERNS. Let a transmitting antenna in free space be rep- 
resented by a point-source radiator located at the origin of the coordinates in 
Fig. 3-2 (see also Fig. 2-5). The radiated energy streams from the source in radial 
lines. The time rate of energy flow per unit area is the Poynting vector, or power 
density (watts per square meter). For a point source (or in the far field of any 
antenna), the Poynting vector § has only a radial component S, with no com- 
ponents in-either the @ or ¢ directions (Sp = S, = 0). Thus, the magnitude of the 
Poynting vector, or power density, is equal to the radial component (|S| = S,). 


Phase variation around the observation circle. 
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5§,{= radial component of Poynting 
vector or power density, Wim ?, 
at radius r} 


{a) 


Element of area ds at radius r 

=7? sin 6 db do 

Area ds subtends a solid angle 
dé dd 


Figure 3-2 Spherical coordinates for a point source of radiation in free space. 


A source that radiates energy uniformly in all directions is an isotropic 
source. For such a source the radial component S, of the Poynting vector is 
independent of 6 and ¢. A graph of S, at a constant radius as a function of angle 
is a Poynting vector, or power-density, pattern, but is usually called a power 
pattern, The 3-dimensional power pattern for an isotropic source is a sphere. In 2 
dimensions the pattern is a circle (a cross section through the sphere), as sug- 
gested in Fig. 3-3. 


Figure 3-3 Polar power pattern of isotropic source. 
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Figure 3-4 Power pattern (a), relative power pattern (b), radiation-intensity pattern (c) and relative 
radiation-intensity pattern (d) for the same directional or anisotropic source. All patterns have the 
same shape. The relative power and radiation-intensity patterns {b and d) also have the same magni- 
tude and, hence, are identical. 


Although the isotropic source is convenient in theory, it is not a physically 
realizable type. Even the simplest antennas have directional properties, i.¢., they 
radiate more energy in some directions than in others. In contrast to the isotropic 
source, they might be called anisotropic sources, As an example, the power 
pattern of such a source is shown in Fig. 3-4a where S,,, is the maximum value of 
5,. 

‘” Tf S, is expressed in watts per square meter, the graph is an absolute power 
pattern. On the other hand, if S, is expressed in terms of its value in some refer-. 
ence direction, the graph is a relative power pattern. It is customary to take the 
reference direction such that S$, is a maximum. Thus, the pattern radius for rela- 
tive power is S,/S,, where S_, is the maximum value of S,. The maximum value 
of the relative power pattern is unity, as shown in Fig. 3-46. A pattern with a 
maximum of unity is also called a normalized pattern. 


3-3 A POWER THEOREM! AND ITS APPLICATION TO AN 
ISOTROPIC SOURCE. If the Poynting vector is known at all points on a 
sphere of radius r from a point source in a lossless medium, the total power 


} This theorem is a special case of a more general relation for the complex power flow through any 
Closed surface as given by 


P= 4 GbE HY) (1) 
where P is the total complex power flow and E and H* are complex vectors representing the electric 
and magnetic fields, H* being the complex conjugate of H. The average Poynting vector is 

S=4 Re(E x H*) (2) 


Now the power flow in the far field is entirely real; hence, taking the real part of (1) and substituting 
(2), we obtain the special case of (3). 
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radiated by the source is the integral over the surface of the sphere of the radial 
component S, of the average Poynting vector. Thus, 


p= ¢bs-as= dhs, ds (3) 


where P = power radiated, W 
S$, = radial component of average Poynting vector, W m7? 
ds = infinitesimal element of area of sphere (see Fig. 3-25) 


r? sin 9 dO dd, m2 
For an isotropic source, S, is independent of @ and ¢ so 


P=S, fpas =S.x4ar? (W) (4) 
id 5, = a Wm? 5 
vs " 4nr? Wa) 5) 


Equation (5) indicates that the magnitude of the Poynting vector varies inversely 
as the square of the distance from a point-source radiator. This is a statement of 
the well-known jaw for the variation of power per unit area as a function of the 
distance. , = 


3-4 RADIATION INTENSITY. Multiplying the power density S, by the 
square of the radius r at which it is measured, we obtain the power per unit solid 
’ angle or radiation intensity U. Thus, 


r’S, = U = radiation intensity (1): 


Whereas the power density S, is expressed in watts per square meter, the radi- 
ation intensity U is expressed in watts per unit solid angle (watts per square 
radian or steradian). The radiation intensity is independent of the radius. Dimen- 
sionally, the radiation intensity is simply power since steradians are dimension- 
less. Numerically, U is equal to S, at unit radius. 

Substituting (1) into (3-3-3), the power theorem assumes the form 


p= [{u sino dag = {{ van (W) (2) 
where dQ = sin @ d@ dd = element of solid angle, sr 
Thus, the power theorem may be restated as follows: 


The total power radiated is given by the integral of the radiation intensity U 
aver a solid angle of 4x. 


As already mentioned in Sec. 2-6, power patterns can be expressed in terms 
of either the Poynting vector (power density) or the radiation intensity. A power 
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‘pattern in terms of U is shown in Fig. 3-4c. The maximum value U,, is in the 

direction ¢ = 0. A relative U/U,, pattern has a maximum value of unity as shown 

in Fig. 3-4d. Relative power-density and radiation-intensity patterns are identical. 
Applying (2} to an isotropic source gives 


Pa4nUy  (W) (3) 


where U, = radiation intensity of isotropic source, W sr. 


35 SOURCE WITH HEMISPHERIC POWER PATTERN. As a 
further example let us consider a source with a power pattern which is a hemi- 
sphere; i.¢., the radiation intensity equals a constant U,, in the upper hemisphere 
and is zero in the lower hemisphere, as illustrated by the 3-dimensional diagram 
of Fig, 3-5a and its 2-dimensional cross section of Fig. 3-5b. Then, the total 
power radiated is the radiation intensity integrated over a hemisphere, or 


‘Aan Prifz a 
p= [{udo=| i U,, sin @ dé dp = 2nU,, (1) 
oO 0 
Assuming that the total power P radiated by the hemispheric source is the 


same as the total power radiated by an isotropic source taken as a reference, (1) 
and (3-4-3) can be equated, yielding 


2nU,, = 4nUy (2) 
U, ge oak Be 
or —* = 2 = difectivity (3) 
Uo 


The ratio of U,, to Ug in (3) equals the directivity of the hemispheric source, 
The directivity of a source is equal to the ratio of its maximum radiation intensity 
to its average radiation intensity. The directivity of a source may also be stated as 
‘the ratio of its maximum radiation: intensity to the radiation intensity of an iso- 
tropic source radiating the same total power. By (3), the directivity of the hemi- 
spheric source is 2; that is to say, the power per unit solid angle U,, in one 


é ii 0 Hemispheric 
Isotropic 
(a) (@} (c) 


Figere 3-5 Hemispheric power patterns, {a} and {4}, and comparison with isotropic pattern {c} 
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hemisphere from the hemispheric source is twice the power per unit solid angle 
Uy from an isotropic source radiating the same total power. This we would 
expect, since a power P radiated uniformly over one hemisphere will give twice 
the power per unit solid angle as when radiated uniformly over both hemi- 
spheres. The power patterns of a hemispheric source and an isotropic source are 
compared in Fig. 3-Sc for the same power radiated by both. 


36 SOURCE WITH UNIDIRECTIONAL COSINE POWER 
PATTERN. Let us consider next a source with a cosine radiation-intensity 
pattern, that is, 


U =U, cos # (1) 
where U_, = maximum radiation mtensity 


The radiation intensity U has a value only in the upper hemisphere (0 < @ < n/2 
and 0 < ¢ < 2x) and is zero in the lower hemisphere. The radiation intensity is a 
maximum at # = 0. The pattern is shown in Fig. 3-6. The space pattern is a figure 
of revolution of this circle around the polar axis. 

To find the total power radiated by the cosine source, we apply (3-4-2) and 
integrate only over the upper hemisphere. Thus 


2m fa/2 
| | U,, cos 6 sin 8 dé d® = 2U,, (2} 
lo 


If the power radiated by the unidirectional cosine source is the same as for an 
isotropic source, then (2) and (3-4-3) may be set equal, yielding 


xU,, = 4nUg 


or Directivity = Un =4 (3} 
Uo 
Thus, the maximum radiation intensity U,, of the unidirectional cosine 
source (in the direction @ = 0) is 4 times the radiation intensity U, from an iso- 
tropic source radiating the same total power. The power patterns for the two 
sources are compared in Fig. 3-7 for the same total power radiated by each. 


Figere 3-6 = Unidirectional cosine power pattern. 
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Cosine 


Isotropic Figure 3-7 Power patterns of unidirectional cosine source com- 
pared with isotropic source for same power radiated by both. 


37 SOURCE WITH’ BIDIRECTIONAL COSINE POWER 
PATTERN. Let us assume that the source has a cosine pattern as in the pre- 
ceding example but that the radiation intensity has a value in both hemispheres, 
instead of only in the upper one. The pattern is then as indicated by Fig. 3-8. It 
foliows that P is twice its value for the unidirectional cosine power pattern, and 
hence the directivity is 2 instead of 4. 


3-8 SOURCE WITH SINE (DOUGHNUT) POWER PATTERN. 
Consider next a source having a radiation-intensity pattern given by 
U=U,, sin 6 (1) 


The pattern is shown in Fig. 3-9. The space pattern is a figure-of-revolution of 
this pattern around the polar axis and has the form of a doughnut. Applying 
(3-4-2), the total power radiated is 


2n fx 
P=U,, { sin? 6 d0 d@ = r°U,, (2) 
a] 0 
4=0 
Polar 
Axis 
6=06 
Polar 
axis 


Figure 3-& Bidirectional cosine power pattern. Figure 3-9 Sine power pattern. 
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If the power radiated by this source is the same as for an isotropic source taken 
as reference, we have 


xU,, = 4nUy (3) 


4 
and Directivity = = =o 1.27 (4) 


3-9 SOURCE WITH SINE-SQUARED (DOUGHNUT) POWER 
PATTERN. Next consider a source with a sine-squared radiation-intensity or 
power pattern. The radiation-intensity pattern is given by 


U = U,, sin? @ Q) 


The power pattern is shown in Fig. 3-10. This type of pattern is of considerable 
interest because it is the pattern produced by a short dipole coincident with the 
polar (@ = 0) axis in Fig. 3-10. Applying (3-4-2), the total power radiated is 


in f« 
P=U,, [ [ sin* @ dé db = $xU,, (2) 
lo 0 
If P is the same as for the isotropic source, 
Bn, = 405 
U 3 
i ivi = pail. = = 1, 3 
and Directivity U, 2 5 (3) 


3-10 SOURCE WITH UNIDIRECTIONAL COSINE-SQUARED 
POWER PATTERN. Let us consider next the case of a source with a uni- — 
directional cosine-squared radiation-intensity pattern as given by 


U =U,, cos* 0 (1) 


with the radiation intensity having a value only in the upper hemisphere. The 
pattern is shown in Fig. 3-11. The 3-dimensional or space pattern is a figure-of- 


#20 
Figure 3-11) Unidirectional cosine-squared 


Figure 3-10 = Sine-squared power pattern power pattern. 


#=0 
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revolution of this pattern around the polar (@ = 0} axis and has the form of a 
prolate spheroid (football shape). The total power radiated is j 


P=U, i i cos? @ sin 8 dé dd = $nU,, (2) 
If P is the same as radiated by an isotropic source, 
$n, = 4nUy 
eer U, 
and Directivity = —* = 6 (3) 
Us 


Thus, the maximum power per unit solid angle (at @ = 0) from the source with 
the cosine-squared power pattern is six times the power per unit solid angle from 
an isotropic source radiating the same power. 


3-11 SOURCE WITH UNIDIRECTIONAL COSINE” POWER 
PATTERN. A more general case for a unidirectional radiation-intensity 
pattern which is symmetrical around the polar (6 = 0) axis is given by 


U = U,, cos" 6 (1) 


where n is any rea] number. In Fig. 3-12, relative radiation-intensity or power 
patterns plotted to the same maximum value are shown for the cases where 
n= 0, 4, 1, 2, 3 and 4. The case for n =0 is the same as the source with the 
hemispheric power pattern discussed in Sec. 3-5. The cases for n = ! and n = 2 
were treated in Secs. 3-6 and 3-10. When n = 4, 3 and 4, the directivity is 3, 8 and 
10, respectively.’ These calculations are left to the reader as an exercise. A graph 
of the directivity of a unidirectional source as a function of n is presented in 
Fig. 3-13. 


cos @ 
(circle) 


n=O 
themisphere! 


Figure 3-12 Unidirectional cos" 9 power patterns for various values of n. 


‘ It may be shown that the directivity of sources with power patterns of the type given by (1) can be 
reduced to the simple expression, directivity = 2(m + 1). The proof is beft to the reader as an exercise. 
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Direchvity 


6 1 2 3 4 5 6  Fignre 3-13 Directivity versus » for unidirectional 
n sources with cos” @ power patteriis. 


The half-power beam widths and exact directivity [D = 2(n + 1)] for cos" # 
patterns are listed in Table 3-1 for n values between 0 and 100. The directivity is 
also given in dBi (dB over isotropic) for both exact and approximate values, 
where the approximate value is based on the HPBW? from (2-9-4), The difference 
between the exact and approximate values is tabulated in the last column. The 
approximation is within +0.2 dB of the exact value for n between 4 and 10, A 
further discussion of the (2-9-4) approximation is given following (17} of Sec. 3-13. 


3-12 SOURCE WITH UNIDIRECTIONAL POWER PATTERN 
THAT IS NOT SYMMETRICAL. All the patterns considered thus far 
have been symmetrical around the polar axis; ie, the space pattern could be 
constructed as a figure-of-revolution about the polar axis. Let us now consider a 
more general case in which the pattern is unidirectional but is unsymmetrical 
around its major axis. In discussing this type of pattern it will be convenient to 
shift the direction of the major axis or direction of maximum radiation from the 
polar (@ = 0) axis to a direction in the equatorial plane as shown in Fig. 3-14 
(8 = 90°, ¢= 90°) The @=90° plane coincides with the xy plane and the 


Table 3-1 Half-power beam widths and directivity of 
sources with unidirectional cos" @ power patterns. 


HPBW, Exact Approx. _ Difference, 
n deg D »DdBi OD, dBi Ss dB 
00 180.0 2 30 Lt -19 
05 1510 3 48 26 22 
1 120.0 4 60 46 -14 
2 90.0 6 6728 7 -07 
3 149 8 8690 87 03 
4 65.5 10-100 98 -02 
5 59.0 12 108 10.8 . 0.90 
é 540 14 115 115 00 
8 41.0 18 124 127 0.1 
10 422 22«134 13.6 02 

20 30.0 42 16.2 16.6 04 

50 19.0 102 20.1 20.6 0.5 


£00 13.5 202 23.1 23.5 a4 
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Figure 314 Unidirectiona} source radiating 
maximum power in the direction 4 = 90°, d& = 90° 
or along the y axis. 


# = 90° plane with the yz plane. A rather general expression for the radiation 
intensity with its maximum at @ = 90° and ¢@ = 90° is then given by 


U=U,, sin" 6 sin” (1) 


where n = any teal number 
m = any real number 


and the radiation intensity U has a value only in the right-hand hemisphere 
(Fig. 3-14) (0< 8 <2;0< 6 <7). When m = n, (1) becomes the equation for a 
symmetrical power pattern of the same form as considered in Sec. 3-11. When m 
and n are not the same, (1) represents the general case in which the pattern has 
different shapes in the 6 = 90° and @ = 90° planes. The total power radiated in 
this general case is 


P=U_ | | sin"*! @ sin” @ dO dé (2) 
it} o 


3-13 DIRECTIVITY. The concept of directivity, treated above in some 
special cases and also introduced in Sec. 2-8, will now be reviewed and developed 
in more detail. 

In Sec. 3-5 directivity was given as the ratio of U,, to Uy where U,, is the 
maximum radiation intensity or watts per square radian from the source under 
consideration and U’, is the radiation intensity from an isotropic source radiating 
the same power (or U’, is the average tadiation intensity from the source under 
consideration). Thus, 

U,, Maximum radiation intensity 


Das = ee _ (1) 
Uo average radiation intensity 


where D = directivity 
Multiplying numerator and denominator of (1) by 4a gives 


4nU, 40U,, 4a (maximum radiation intensity) 
“4nUy PO total power radiated 


(2) 
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Let us now develop a more general expression for the directivity. Let the 


radiation-intensity pattern be expressed as 

U=U,f(@, 9) 
and its maximum value by 

Um = Us AG Phnax 

where U, = a constant 
For the special case where 

S18, Dinax = 1 
then U,, = U, and (3) can be written 

U=U,, f(@, ¢) 
The average radiation intensity is 


u, =P - LueS 4) 40 
4x 


4x 


where P = total power radiated 
@Q) = sin @ d@ df = element of solid angle 


The directivity D is then given by 


Equation (8) can be reexpressed as 


4n 4n 


[i £@, ¢) aa ~ Q, 


D= 
FE, Penns 


where Q, is defined as the bear area, or beam solid angle. It is given by 


o, - LL, 9) an 
as SG, Phranx 


From (1) and (9), 


pa v= 4 
Uo A 
and 4nU, = UO, 
Since U, = P/4n, 
P=U,Q, 


where P = total power radiated 


(3) 


(4) 


(3! 


(6) 


8 


(9) 


(10) 


(11) 


(#2; 


(13. 
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Figure 315 Unidirectional power pattern in cross section with 
included angle & of the beam area, The space patterns are figures- 
of-revolution around the y axis. 


Therefore, the beam area Q, is the solid angle through which all the power 
radiated would stream if the power per unit solid angle equated the maximum value 
U,, over the beam area. 


4nU . 
Q, = 7 square radians = 41 253 “ square degrees (14) 


Consider the unidirectional power pattern shown in Fig. 3-15. The pattern 
is a figure-of-revolution around the y axis. The included angle 6’ of the corre- 
sponding beam area is also shown. If the power per unit solid angle over the 
beam area equals the maximum value U,, of. the directional source, the power 
through the beam area equals that radiated by the source. 

’ From this it is only a step to a very simple approximate method of calcu- 
lating the directivity for a single-lobed pattern, based on an estimate of the beam 
area from the half-power beam widths of the patterns in two planes at right 
angles. Thus, let 6p equal the half-power beam width in the 6 plane and yp, the 
half-power beam width in the ¢ plane. Then, neglecting the effect of minor lobes, 
we have approximately 


4 ~ Pup Oye (15) 
and, as alteady presented in (2-9-4), 


~_4t_ 41 000 
~ Op Gue Sap Pie 


(16)' 


where 94° = half-power beam width in @ plane, rad 
oye = half-power beam width in @ plane, rad 
Gp = half power beam width in @ plane, deg 
dur = half-power beam width in ¢ plane, deg 


1 de steradians = 4a(180/x)? square degrees = 41253 square degrees, ic, there are 41253 square 
degrees in # sphere, For the approsimate relation (16) the value is rounded off to 41 000. 
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For a pencil beam where 0Q4p = dyp. 


™ Bus iad on (7) 
Ge (Ore) 

Equation (16) has been used very widely since appearing in the first edition, 
in most cases appropriately but sometimes inappropriately. Although accompa- 
nied by a three-paragraph footnote cautioning about its limitations, some 
authors have ignored these guidelines and argued that the numerator should be 
26358, 32750 or 34250 instead of 41 253 square degrees, without realizing that 
the four cases involve four different classes of antennas. 

My original rationale was that formulas like (16) and (17) are useful in the 
context that if we know that an antenna has a !° pencil beam and small minor 
lobes, its gain is approximately 41 000 or 46 dB, give or take a decibel or two, but 
not that the result is accurate to 75 of a decibel or better. 

Some of the limitations of (16) are that: (1) the effect of minor lobes is 
neglected, (2) the angle product (O.»¢@yp) may not be rigorously related to the 
true solid angle of the main beam and (3) the angle product relation to the true 
solid angle varies according to the type of antenna pattern involved. 

It is pointed out in the first edition footnote that by introducing a correc- 
tion factor the result can be improved. It is further pointed out that the value of 
this factor depends on the antenna type and may be relatively constant for a 
certain class of antennas. 

Instead of introducing one correction factor, let us introduce two,’ one 
involving the beam efficiency to correct for the minor lobes and the other to 
correct for pattern shape so that 


ds 41 000e, 


D~ “ 
k, Sue One 


(18) 


Q : 

where &, = Ga = beam efficiency = 0.75 + 0.15 for most large antennas 
‘A 

k, = pattern factor = 1.0 for a uniform field distribution across the 


antenna aperture 


For “ball-park” values (16) may suffice but (18) should be used for closer 
approximations. The effect of pattern shape is well illustrated by the comparison 
summarized in Table 3-1, Sec. 3-11, 

For a Gaussian distribution (and beam)? 


, 41000 x 0.88 


D~—— (19) 
Sue Pur 


' J. D. Kraus, Radio Astronomy, ist ed., McGraw-Hill, 1966, p. 158; 2nd ed., Cygnus-Quasar, 1986, 
p. 6-6, 


? See Prob. 11-20. 
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3.14 SOURCE WITH PATTERN OF ARBITRARY SHAPE. 


Example, Consider a pattern of arbitrary shape as shown in Fig. 3-16 in both polar 
and rectangular coordinates. The pattern has a pencil beam (symmetrical arcund 
the 6 =0° axis) with a main-lobe HPBW of approximately 22° and four minor 
lobes. Find the directivity. 


Solution, The directivity is given by 


D = a5 : (1) 
[ [eso sin 0 dO db 


where the denominator equals the total beam area 2,, 
Since the pattern is symmetrical (no variation with ¢), the integral with 
respect to # yields 2 and (1) reduces to 


Pe eR eer Q) 


2n i P98) sin @ dd 


We have only the pattern graph available (no analytical expression) sc let us divide 
the pattern (Fig. 3-16b) into 36 steps of 5° each. The approximate value of the inte- 
gral in the first (ot = 1) 5° section (= 2/36 rad) is given by 

x 1.0 + 0.93 


R . 7 és 
36 P{8,),, sin 0, = rr 2.5 (3) 


Main 
tobe 


Figure 3-16a Power pattern with main Jobe and several minor lobes 

: for worked example calculation of directivity. The pattern is symmetri- 

N\ y/ Minor cal around the # = 0 axis (vertical) with the 3-dimensional pattern a 

a figure-of-revolution around this axis. The same pattern P(#) is shown 
6 in rectangular coordinates in Fig. 3-16b, 
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Figure +166 Power pattern with Main lobe and several minor lobes for worked example 
calculation of directivity. 2 equals the ratio of the dot-filled to cross-hatched areas, The same 
pattern in polar coordinates is shown in Fig. 3-16a. 


and the approximate directivity is then given by the summation of all 36 sections or 


by 
4x 
D~ m= 36 (4) 
2n(x/36) ¥ Pwr Sin 8, 
n=l 
Completing the summation we obtain 
4 4 72 
=== = =< = 189 © (5) 
Q,  2n(x/36H0.25 + 0.37 4+ 0464+ 0124007)  1.27x 
Main First Second = Third Fourth 
lobe miner mmor minot minor 
lobe lobe lobe lobe 
(back 


lobe} 
or D=~124dBi 


It is noteworthy that the second minor lobe contributes most to the total beam area, 
the first minor lobe almost as much and the main lobe less than either. Thus, the 
directivity is greatly affected by the minor lobes, which is a common Situation with 
actual antennas. For this antenna pattern the beam efficiency is given by 
0.25 
ey = = 0.20 6 
ees EL (6) 
If the second minor lobe were eliminated, the directivity would increase to 
14.5 dBi (up 1.9 dB) and if both first and second minor lobes were eliminated the 
directivity would increase to 17.1 dBi (up 4.5 dB). 
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The directivity obtained in the above worked example is approximate. By 
sufficiently reducing the step size (5° in the example), the summation can be made 
as precise as the available data will allow, Computation of this numerical integra- 
tion can be facilitated by using a computer. 

The half-power beam width of the pattern in the example is about 22°. 
Taking k, = 1 and é, as in (6), the approximate directivity is then 


4100024 48.000 x 0.2 
~ ky x HPBW? (2277 


whitch is 0.3 dB less than obtained by the 36-step summation. 

The beam area of an isotropic source equals 4x steradians. In Fig. 3-16b 
this corresponds to the area A under the sin 6 curve. The beam area of the source 
in the worked example corresponds to the area a under the P,(@) sin @ curve. . 
Thus, the directivity is simply A/a or the ratio of the area of the isotropic source 
to the area of the source being measured. Hence, 


= 16.9 or 12.3 dBi (7) 


(8) 


If the areas A and a are cut from a lead sheet of uniform thickness, the directivity 
equals the ratio of the weight of A to the weight of a. 


3-15 GAIN. The definition of directivity in the preceding section is based 
entirely on the shape of the radiated power pattern. Antenna efficiency is not 
involved. The gain parameter does involve antenna efficiency. The gain' of an 
antenna is defined as 


maximum radiation intensit 
6 (1) 


maximum radiation intensity from a 
reference antenna with same power input 


Any type of antenna may be taken as the reference. Often the reference is a linear 
4/2 antenna. Gain includes the effect of losses both in the antenna tinder con- 
sideration (subject antenna) and in the reference antenna. 

In many situations it is convenient to assume that the reference antenna is 
an isotropic source of 100 percent efficiency. The gain so defined for the subject 
antenna is called the gain with respect to an isotropic source oT 


maximum radiation intensity from subject antenna 


radiation intensity from (lossless) isotropic 
source with same power input 


G Q) 


’ The gain G as here defined is sometimes called power gain. This quantity is equal to the square of 
the gain in field intensity G,. Thus, if £, is the maximum clectric field intensity from the antenna at a 
\arge distance R and Ey ts the maximum clectric field intensity from the reference antenna with the 
same power input at the same distance R, then the power gain G is given by G = (£,/Eq)* = G7- 
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As given in (2-10-1), the gain with respect to the directivity is given by 
G=kD (3) 


where & = efficiency factor of antenna (0 < k < 1) 
D = directivity 


Thus, the gain of an antenna over a lossless isotropic source equals the directivity 
if the antenna is 100 percent efficient (k = 1) but is less than the directivity if any 
losses are present in the antenna (k < 1). In decibels the gain over an isotropic 
source as in (2) is expressed as dBi. Directivity is always dBi. 


316 FIELD PATTERNS, The discussion in the preceding sections is based 
on considerations of power. This has afforded a simplicity of analysis, since the 
power flow from a point source has only a radial component which can be con- 
sidered as a scalar quantity. To describe the field of a point source more com- 
pletely, we need to consider the electric field E and/or the magnetic field H (both 
vectors). For point sources we deal entirely with far fields so E and H are both 
entirely transverse to the wave direction, are perpendicular to each other, are 
in-phase and are related in magnitude by the intrinsic impedance of the medium 
(E/H = Z = 377 O for free space), For our purposes it suffices to consider only 
one field vector and we arbitrarily choose the electric field E. 

Since the Poynting vector around a point source is everywhere radial, it 
follows that the electric field is entirely transverse, having only Z, and E, com- 
ponents. The relation of the radial component S, of the Poynting vector and the 
electric field components is illustrated by the spherical coordinate diagram of 
Fig. 3-17a. The conditions characterizing the far field are then: 


1. Poynting vector radial (S, component only) 
2. Electric field transverse (E, and £, components only) 


Equatorial Figure +17a Relation of the Poynting vector and 
plane the electric field components of the far field. 
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The Poynting vector and the electric field at a point of the far field are 
related in the same manner as they are in a plane wave, since, if r is sufficiently 
large, a small section of the spherical wave front may be considered as a plane. 

The relation between the average Poynting vector and the electric field at a 
point of the far field is . 


1 
S,=== 1 
ae (1) 


where Z, = intrinsic impedance of medium and 


E= fk} + £3 (2) 


where £ = amplitude of total electric field intensity 
E, = amplitude of @ component 
E, = amplitude of ¢ component 


The field may be elliptically, linearly or circularly polarized. 
If the field components are rms values, rather than amplitudes, the Poyn- 
- ting vector is twice that given in (1). 

’ A pattern showing the variation of the electric field intensity at a constant 
radius r as a function of angle (@, }) is called a field pattern. In presenting infor- 
mation concerning the far field of an antenna, it is customary to give the field 
patterns for the two components, E, and E,, of the electric field since the total 
electric field E can be obtained from the components by (2), but the components 

_cannot be obtained from a knowledge of only E. 

When the field intensity is expressed in volts per meter, it is an absolute field 
pattern.’ On the other hand, if the field intensity is expressed in units relative to 
its value in some reference direction, it is a relative field pattern. The reference 
direction is usually taken in the direction of maximum field intensity, The relative 
pattern of the E, component is then given by 


Ee 
E, (3} 


and the relative pattern of the E, component is given by 


et 4) 


ebm 


where E,,, = maximum value of E, 
Ey, = Maximum value of F, 


) The magnitude depends on the radius, varying inversely as the distance (E o 1/r). 
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The magnitudes of both the electric field components, E, and £,, of the far 
field vary inversely as the distance from the source. However, they may be differ- 
ent functions, F, and F,, of the angular coordinates, @ and ¢. Thus, in general, 


1 
Ey =~ F(8, >) (5) 


1 Y 
Ey = 7 F,(0, ¢) (6) 


Since S,,, = E7/2Z, where E,, is the maximum value of E, it follows on 
dividing this into (1) that the relative total power pattern is equal to the square of 
the relative total field pattern. Thus, 


S, U E\? 
bf 0 


Example 1. Consider first the case of an antenna whose far field has only an E, 
component in the equatorial plane, the £, component being zero in this plane. 
Suppose that the relative equatorial-plane pattern of the E, component (that is, E, 
as a function of ¢ for 6 = 90°) is given by 


Es 
En = cos & {8} 
This pattern is illustrated at the left of Fig. 3-17b. The length of the radius vector in 


the diagram is proportional to E,. A pattern of this form could be produced by a 
short dipole coincident with the y axis. 


1 Half-poawer 
Field Baints 
pattern 


Power 
Pattern 


Lo 
NS 


x 
G=0 ¢=0 
Figure 3-17b Relative E, pattern of Example | at left with relative power pattern at right. 
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The relative (normalized) power pattern in the equatorial plane is equai to the 
square of the relative field pattern. Thus 


SU pe 
rosa (F) (9) 


and substituting (8) into (9) we have 
P, = cos? @ 
This pattern is illustrated at the right of Fig. 3-27b. 


Example 2. Consider next the case of an antenna with a far field that has only an E, 
component in the equatorial plane, the E, component being zero in this plane. 
Assume that the relative equatorial-plane pattern of the E, component (that is, £, as 
a function of ¢ for 8 = 90°) for this antenna is given by 


E 
E =sin (10) 
This pattern is illustrated by Fig. 3-18a and could be produced by a small loop 
antenna, the axis of the loop coincident with the x axis. 

The relative (normalized) power pattern in the equatorial plane is 


P,=sin? ay 
This pattern is shown by Fig. 3-185. 


Exampk 3. Let us consider finally an antenna whose far field has both £, and E, 
components in the equatorial plane (@ = 90°). Suppose that this antenna is a com- 
posite of the two antennas we have just considered in Examples 1 and 2 and that 
equal power is radiated by each antenna. If both patterns are of identical shape in 3 
dimensions as well as in the xy plane, as from a short dipole and a small loop, it 
then follows that at a radius r from the composite antenna, E,,, = E,,. The individ- 
ual patterns for the E, and E, components as given by (10) and (8) may then be 
shown to the same scale by one diagram, as in Fig. 3-194. The relative pattern of the 
total field £ is 


= = Sain? 6+ oF d=1 (12) 


which is a circle as indicated by the dav‘ ed line in Fig. 3-19a. 


oe 
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(a) (b} 
Figure 18 Relative £, pattern of Example 2 at (a) with relative power pattern at (b). 
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Figure 3-19 (a) Relative patterns of E, and E, components of the electric field and the total 
field E for antenna of Example 3. (b) Relative total power pattern. 


For this antenna, we may speak of two types of power patterns, One type 
shows the power variation for one component of the electric field. Thus, the power 
in the E, component of the field is as shown by Fig. 3-18b and the power in the £ 
component by Fig. 3-176. The second type of power pattern shows the variation of 
the total power. This is proportional to the square of the total electric field intensity. 
Accordingly, the relative total power pattern for the contpasite antenna is 


E\? 
p,=({—) =1 
-() 


The relative pattern in the equatorial plane for the total power is, therefore, a circle 
of radius unity as illustrated by Fig. 3-19. 

We note in Fig. 3-19@ that at ¢ = 45° the magnitudes of the two field com- 
ponents, £, and £,, are equal. Depending on the time phase between £, and £,, the 
field in this direction could be plane, elliptically or circularly polarized, but regard- 
less of phase the power is the same. To determine the type of polarization requires 
that the phase angle between E, and £, be known. This is discussed in the next 
section. 


3-17 PHASE PATTERNS, Assuming that the field varies harmonically 
with time and that the frequency is known, the far field in all directions from a 


source may be completely specified by a knowledge of the following four quan- 
tities :} 


* In general, for the near or far field, six quantities are required. These are E,, E,. 4, and 4, each as a 
function of r, #, @ and in addition the amplitude of the radial component of the electric held E, and its 
phase Jag behind £,, both as a function of 7, 8, @. Since E, = @ in the far field, only the four quantities 
given are needed to describe completely the field in the Fraunhofer region. 
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1, Amplitude of the polar component E, of the electric field asa hinction of r, @ 
and @ - . 

2. Amplitude of the azimuthal component £, of the electric field as a function of 
r,Gand @ 

3. Phase lag 6 of E, behind £, as a function of @ and ¢ 


4, Phase lag y of either field component behind its value at a reference point as a 
function of r, @ and @ 


Since we regard the field of a point source as a far field everywhere, the 
above four quantities can be considered as those required for a complete knowl- 
edge of the field of a point source. 

If the amplitudes of the field components are known at a particular radius 
from a point source in free space, theit amplitudes at al! distances are known 
from the inverse-distance law. Thus, it is usually sufficient to specify £, and E, as 
a function only of @ and ¢ as, for example, by a set of field patterns. 

As shown in the preceding sections, the amplitudes of the field components 
give us directly or indirectly a knowledge of the peak and effective values of the 
total field and Poynting vector. However, if both field components have a value, 
the polarization is indeterminate without a knowledge of the phase angle 6 
between the field components. Focusing our attention on one field component, 
the phase angle 4 with respect to the phase at some reference point is a functicn 
of the radius and may also be a function of @ and ¢. A knowledge of 9 as a 
function of @ and @ is essentia! when the fields of two or more point sources are 
to be added. 

We now proceed to a discussion of the phase angles, 6 and 4, and of phase 
patterns for showing their variation. Let us consider three examples. 


Example l. Consider first a point source that radiates uniformly in the equatorial 
plane and has only an E, component of the electric field. Then at a distance r from 
the source, the instantaneous field £,; in the equatorial plane is 
2E 
Eg = 2s sin (wt — Br) (by 
where E, = rms value of ¢ component of electric field intensity at unit radius from 
the source 
w = 2nf, where f= frequency, Hz 
B = 2n/4, where A = wavelength, m 


The relation given by (1) is the equation for the field of a spherical wave 
traveling radially outward from the source. The equation gives the instantaneous 
value of the field as a function of time and distance. The amplitude or peak value of 
the field is Jl Egr. The amplitude is independent of space angle {6 and #) but 
varies inversely with the distance r. The variation of the instantaneous field with 
distance for this example is illustrated by the upper graph in Fig. 3-20 in which the 
amplitude is taken as unity at a distance r. When r = 0, the variation of the instan- 
taneous field varies as sin cot. It is often convenient to take this variation as a refer- 
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Figure 3-20 Illustration for Ex- 
ample 1. Phase of £, of point 
source radiating uniformly in ¢ 
plane is a function of r but is 
independent of ¢. Phase lag 4 
indicator increases linearly with distance r. 


ence for the phase, designating it as the phase of the generator or source. The fact 
that the amplitude at r = 0 is infinite need not detract from using the phase at r = 0 
as a reference. The phase at a distance r is then retarded behind that at the source 
by the angle fr. A phase retardation or lag of E, with respect to a reference point 
will, in general, be designated as 7. in the present case the reference point is the 
source;' hence, 


ne fra (rad) Q) 


Thus, the phase lag y increases linearly with the distance r from the source. 
This is illustrated by the chart of phase lag versus distance in Fig. 3-20. 

The phase lag # in this example is assumed to be independent of ¢. To 
demonstrate experimentally that y depends on r but is independent of ¢, the 
arrangement shown at the lower left in Fig. 3-20 could be used. The outputs of two 
probes or small antennas are combined in a receiver. With both probes at or very 
near the same point, the receiver output is reduced to a minimum by adjusting the 
length of one of the probe cables, The voltages from the probes at the receiver are 
then in phase opposition. With one probe fixed in position, the other is then moved 


* Ifthe phase is referred to some point at a distance r, from the source, then (1) becomes E,, = 
G2 Ey/r} sin (at — Bd), where d = r —r,. 
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in such a way as to maintain a minimum output. The locus of points for minimum 
output constitutes a contour (or front) of constant phase. For the point source 
under consideration, each contour is a circle of constant radius with a separation of 
4 between contours. The radius of the contours is then given by r, + ad, where r, is 
the radius to the reference probe and a is any integer. 

We may define a phase front as a (3-dimensional} surface of constant or 
uniform phase. If our observation circle coincides with a phase front, then we have 
constant phase along it. 


Example 2. Consider next the case of a point source that has only an E, component 
and that radiates nonuniformiy in the equatorial or ¢ plane. Let the instantaneous 
value in the equatorial plane be given by 


Sik 
r 


Ey: = 


cos > sin (cat — Br) (3) 
where E,,, = rms value of £, component at unit radius in the direction of maximum 
fieid intensity 


Let a point at unit radius and in the direction ¢ = 0 be taken as the reference 
for phase. Then at this radius, 


Eq: = \/2E gm 008 @ sin wt (4) 


@= 180° 


{b) 


Relative phase, 7 
~ 
a 
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¢ 


Figure 3-21 Ellustration for Example 2. Field patiern is shown at (a), the phase pattern ir: 
rectangular coordinates at (4) and in polar coordinates at (c). 
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Figure 3-22 Constant-phase contours for source of Example 2. 


Setting sin wr = 1, the relative field pattern of the £, component as a function of ¢ 
is, therefore, 


Ey = cos ¢ | (5) 


as illustrated in Fig. 3-2la. A pattern of this type could be obtained by a short 
dipole coincident with the y axis at the origin. The phase lag m as 4 function of ¢ is 
a step function, as shown in the rectangular graph of Fig. 3-216 and in the polar 
graph of Fig. 3-21¢. The variation shown is at a constant radius with the phase in 
the direction # = 0 as a reference. We note that 4 has an apparent discontinuity of 
180° as @ passes through 90° and 270°, since at these angles cos ¢ changes sign 
while passing through zero magnitude. The phase angle 4 is accordingly a contin- 
uous, linear function of 7 but a discontinuous, step function of #. To demonstrate 
this variation experimentally, the two-probe arrangement described in Example | 
may be used. In practice, attenuators (not shown) would be desirable in the probe 
leads to equalize the probe outputs. Referring to Fig, 3-22, if both fixed and 
movable probes are in the lower quadrants (1 and 4), a set of constant or equiphase 
circles is obtained with a radial separation of 4. If one probe is fixed m quadrant | 
while the upper quadrants are explored with the movable probe, a set of equiphase 
circles is obtained which have a radial separation of 4 but are displaced radially 
from the set in the lower quadrants by 4/2. Thus, the constant-phase contours have 
an apparent discontinuity at the y axis, as shown in Fig. 3-22. The phase of the field 
of any linear antenna coincident with the » axis exhibits this discontinuity at the y 
axis.? 


1 It is to be noted that this phase change is actually a characteristic of the method of measurement, 
since by a second method no phase change may be observed between the upper and lower hemi- 
spheres. In the second method the probe is moved from the upper to the lower hemisphere along a 
circular path in the xz plane at a constant radius from the source. However, for a linear antenna the 
second method is trivial since it is equivalent to ¢otating the antenna on its own axis with the probe 
at a fixed position. 
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Example 3. Consider lastly a point source which radiates a field with both E, and 
E, components in the equatorial plane, the instantaneous values being given by 


Boe iE sin # sin (wr — pr} (6} 
end Ey = Pe cos ¢ sin (a — pr— | (7) 


Referring to Fig. 3-23, a field of the form of the £, component in the equatorial 
plane could be produced by a small loop at the origin oriented parallel to the yz 
plane. A field of the form of the E, component in the equatorial plane could be 
produced by a short dipole at the origin coincident with the y axis. Let a point at 
unit radius in the first quadrant be taken as the reference for phase. Assuming that 
the loop and dipole radiate equal power, 


Eon = Ean (3} 


Then at unit radius the relative patterns as a function of # and / are given by 


E,, = sin ¢ sin wt (9) 
and £,, = cos ¢ sin ( _ ;) 
= —cos ¢ cos wt (10) 


The relative field patterns in the equatorial plane are shown in Fig. 3-23. With 
the loop and dipole fed in-phase, their field components are in phase quadrature 
(6 = 7/2). In quadrants 1 and 3, E, lags E, by 90°, while in quadrants 2 and 4, E, 
leads E, by 90°. The phase patterns in the equatorial plane for E, and E, are shown 
in polar form by Fig. 3-24 and in rectangular form by Fig. 3-25a. 

Since Ey, £, and 6 are known, the polarization ellipses may be determined. 
These polarization ellipses for different directions in the equatorial plane are shown 
in Fig. 3-25b. It is to be noted that in quadrants t and 3, where E, lags Eg, the E 


Quadrant 3 
&, lags 90° 


Quadrant 2 
E, leads 90° 


Quadrant 4 
E, leads 90° 


Quadrant 1 
&, lags 90° 


Figdze 3-23 Field patterns for source- 
fe) of Example 3. 
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Figure 3-24 Phase lag as a function of ¢ for field components of source of Example 3. 


vector rotates counterclockwise, while in quadrants 2 and 4, where £, leads E,, the 
rotation is clock wise. 

At four angles the polarization is circular, E rotating counterclockwise at 
= 45° and 225° and rotating clockwise at ¢@ = 135° and 315°. The polarization is 
linear at four angles, being horizontally polarized at 0° and 180° and vertically 
polarized at 90° and 270°. At all other angles the polarization is elliptical, but the 
power is constant as a function of ¢ (regardless of the polarization). 


{a) 


—n; 
—-290 1000-090 1060e- 
°° 45° 90" 135° «180° «= 225" 270" 315" 360” 
22.5° 67.5° 
@ 
{d} 

Figure 3-25 Phase patterns in rectangular coordinates for source of Example 3 at (a) with 
polarization ejlipses for every 22.5° interval of ¢ at (b). 
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3-18 GENERAL EQUATION FOR THE FIELD OF A POINT 
SOURCE. Both components of the far field of a point source in free space vary 
inversely with the distance. Therefore, in general, the two electric field com- 
ponents may be expressed as 


Ey ==2 fy0, @) (1 


E 
and Ey = a f(8, @) (2) 


where E,,, =tms value of £E, component at unit radius in the direction of 
maximum field 
Eyam =1ms value of E, component at unit radius in the direction of 
maximum field 
jf, and f, are, in general, different functions of @ and @ but of maximum 
value unity 


The instantaneous values of the field components vary harmonically with 
time and are given by (1) and (2) multiplied, in general, by different functions of 
the time. Thus, for the instantaneous field components 


2£E 
fy = 2 Fm 5, 9) sin (or — 2 (3) 
and Ey: = 2B f,(8. &) sin (wt — 4 — 3) (4) 


where 9 = A(r — r,} + fal@, $) 
) = f,(8, @) 
r = radius to field point (r, 6, ¢) 
r, = radius of point to which phase is referred 
J; and f, are, in general, different functions of @ and @ 


The instantaneous value of the total electric field at a point (r, 6, ¢} due toa 
point source is the vector sum of the instantaneous values of the two com- 
ponents. That ts, 


E, = 8g Ey, + ag Ey; (5) 


where ag = unit vector in @ direction 
a, = unit vector in ¢ direction 


Substituting (3) and (4) into (5) then gives a general equation for the electric field 
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of a point source at any point (r, @, ¢) as follows: 


E, =a ibe F(0, @) sin (ot —n) + ay Em flO, @) sin (ot ~n— 8) (6) 


In this equation the instantaneous total electric field vector E; is a function of 
both space and time; thus 


E, =ftr, a, od, t} (7) 


The far field is entirely specified by (6). When f, and f, are complicated expres- 
sions, it is often convenient to describe E, by means of graphs for the four quan- 
tities Ey, Ey, 4 and 5, as has been discussed. Et is assumed that the field varies 
harmonically with time and that the frequency is known. 


PROBLEMS: 
_*3-L  Directivity. 


{a) Calculate the exact directivity for three unidirectional sources having the fol- 
lowing power patterns: 


U=U,, sin @ sin? 6 
U=U, sin 0 sin? ¢ 
U=U, sin? @ sin? 


U has a value only for 0 < @ < 7 and 0 < ¢ < 2 and is zero elsewhere. 

(6) Calculate the approximate directivity from the product of the half-power bean: 
widths for each of the sources. 

(c) Tabulate the results for comparison. 


3-2. Directivity. Show that the directivity for a source with a unidirectional power 
pattern given by U = U, cos" @ can be expressed as D = 2(n + 1). U has a value 
only for 0 < @ < n/2 and 0 < ¢ < 22 and is zero elsewhere. 

*3-3 Solar power. The earth receives from the sun 2.2 g cal min™' cm~?. 
(@) What is the corresponding Poynting vector in watts per square meter? 
(5) What is the power output of the sun, assuming that it is an isotropic source? 
(c) What is the rms field intensity at the earth due to the sun's radiation, assuming 
all the sun’s energy is at a single frequency? 
Note: 1 watt = 14.3 g cal min“' 
Distance earth to sun = 149 x 10° km 

3-4 Directivity and minor lobes. Prove the following theorem: if the minor lobes of a 
radiation pattern remain constant as the beam width of the main lobe approaches 
zero, then the directivity of the antenna approaches a constant vatue as the beam 
width of the main lobe approaches zero. 


’ Answers to starred (*) problems are given in App. D. 
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3-§ Directivity by integration 
(a) Calculate by graphical integration or numerical methods the directivity of a 
source with a unidirectional power pattern given by U = cos @. Compare this 
directivity value with the exact value. U has a value only for 0 < @ < n/2 and 
0 < @ < 2x and is zero elsewhere. 
(6) Repeat for a unidirectional power pattern given by U = cos? @. 
{c} Repeat for a unidirectional power pattern given by U' = cos? @. 
3-6 Directivity. Calculate the directivity for a source with relative field pattern 
E = cos 2? cos @ 


CHAPTER 


ARRAYS 
OF POINT 
SOURCES 


41 INTRODUCTION. In Chap. 2 an antenna was treated as an aperture. 
In Chap. 3 an antenna was considered as a single point source. In this chapter we 
continue with the point-source concept, but extend it to a consideration of arrays 
of point sources. This approach is of great value since the pattern of any antenna 
can be regarded as produced by an afray of point sources. Much of the dis- 
cussion will concern arrays of isotropic point sources which may represent many 
different kinds of antennas. Arrays of nonisotropic but similar point sources are 
also treated, leading to the principle of pattern multiplication. From arrays of 
discrete point sources we proceed to continuous arrays of point sources and 
Huygens’ principle. 


-42 ARRAYS OF TWO ISOTROPIC POINT SOURCES. Let us 

introduce the subject of arrays of point sources by considering the simplest situ- 
ation, namely, that of two isotropic point sources. As illustrations, five cases 
involving two isotropic point sources will be discussed. 


42a Case 1. Two Isotropic Point Sources of Same Amplitude and 
Phase. The first case we shall analyze is that of two isotropic point sources 
having equal amplitudes and oscillating in the same phase. Let the two point 
sources, 1 and 2, be separated by a distance d and located symmetrically with 
respect to the ongin of the coordinates as shown in Fig. 4-la. The angle ¢ is 
measured counterclockwise from the positive x axis. The origin of the coordi- 
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Figure 41 (a) Relation to coordinate system of 2 isotropic point sources s¢parated by a distance d. 
(6) Vector addition of the fields from two isotropic point sources of equal amplitude and same phase 
located as in (a). (c} Field pattern of 2 isotropic point sources of equal amplitude and same phase 
located as in (a) for the case where the separation d is 4/2. 


nates is taken as the reference for phase. Then at a distant point in the direction 
¢ the field from source | is retarded by 4d, cos , while the field from source 2 is 
advanced by 4d, cos ¢, where @_ is the distance between the sources expressed in 
radians; that is, 


2nd 
a= 7 iad Bd 
The total field at a large distance r in the direction ¢ is then 
E=E,e 4? + Ey et? (} 


where » = d, cos ¢ and the amplitude of the field components at the distance r is 
given by Ep. 
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The first term in (1) is the component of the field due to source 1 and the 
second term the component due to source 2. Equation (1) may be rewritten 


Z + iei2 4g Wi? 
E=2E, a (2) 
which by a trigonometric identity is 


E = 2E, cos : = 2E, cos ($ cos 6) (3) 


This result may also be obtained with the aid of the vector diagram! shown 
in Fig. 4-1, from which (3) follows directly. We note in Fig. 4-16 that the phase 
of the total field E does not change as a function of w. To normalize (3), that is, 
make its maximum value unity, set 2E, = 1. Suppose further that @ is 4/2. Then 
d, = 7. Introducing these conditions into (3) gives 


E = cos G cos 6) (4) 


The field pattern of E versus ¢ as expressed by (4) is presented in Fig. 4c. The 
pattern is a bidirectional figure-of-eight with maxima along the y axis. The space 


pattern: is doughnut-shaped, being a figure-of-revolution of this pattern around .. 


the x axis. 

The same pattern can also be obtained by locating source ! at the origin of 
the coordinates and source 2 at a distance d along the positive x axis as indicated 
in Fig. 4-2¢. Taking now the field from source 1 as reference, the field from 
source 2 in the direction @ is advanced by d, cos @. Thus, the total field E at a 
large distance r is the vector sum of the fields from the two sources as given by 


E= Eo + Ege** (5) 
where = d, cos ¢ 


The relation of these fields is indicated by the vector diagram of Fig. 4-2b. From 
the vector diagram the magnitude of the total field is 


d. cos ¢ 


yr 
E = _ 
= 2£,y cos — = 2E4 cos 5 


(6) 


as obtained before in (3). The phase of the total field E is, however, not constant 
in this case but is #/2, as also shown by rewriting (5) as 


WZ 4 yi? 
E= E,(1 +e) = 2E,e*¥? (“) = 2E,e* cos . (7) 


"Tt is to be noted that the quantities represented here by vectors are not true space vectors but 
merely vector representations of the time phase (i.e., phasors). 
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vo 
Figure 4-2 (a) Two isotropic point sources with the origin of the coordinate system coincident with 
one of the sources. (b) Vector addition of the fields from 2 isotropic point sources of equal amplitude 
and same phase located as in (a}. (c} Phase of total ftetd as a function of ¢ for 2 isotropic point sources 
of same amplitude and phase spaced 1/2 apart. The phase change is zero when referred to the center 
point of the array but is 4/2 as shown by the dashed curve when referred to source 1. 


Normalizing by setting 2£, = 1, (7) becomes 


E = e¥” cos $= 00s 5 jy/2 (8) 
In (8) the cosine factor gives the amplitude variation of E, and the exponential or 
angle factor gives the phase variation with respect to source 1 as the reference. 
The phase variation for the case of 4/2 spacing (d, = 7) is shown by the dashed 
line in Fig. 4-2c, Here the phase angle with respect to the phase of source | is 
given by ¥/2 = (x/2) cos ¢. The magnitude variation for this case has already 
been presented in Fig. 4-le. When the phase is referred to the point midway 
between the sources (Fig. 4-ta), there is no phase change around the array as 
shown by the solid line im Fig. 4-2c. Thus, an observer at a fixed distance 
observes no phase change when the array is rotated (with respect to @) around its 
midpoint, but a phase change (dashed curve of Fig. 4-2c) is observed if the array 
is rotated with source t as the center of rotation. 


4-2b Case 2. Two Isotropic Point Sources of Same Amplitude but 
Opposite Phase. This case is identical with the one we have just considered 
except that the two sources are in opposite phase instead of in the same phase, 
Let the sources be located as in Fig, 41a. Then the total field in the direction ¢ 
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at a large distance r is given by 


E= E,e**? — Ege #? (9) 
from which 
. _ : . fa, 
E = QE, sin an 2jEg sin 3 cos b (10) 


Whereas in Case 1 (3) involves the cosine of y/2, (10) for Case 2 involves the 
sine. Equation (10) also includes an operator j, indicating that the phase reversal 
of one of the sources in Case 2 results in a 90° phase shift of the total field as 
compared with the total field for Case 1. This is unimportant here. Thus, putting 
2j£ 9 + 1 and considering the special case of d = 1/2, (10) becomes 


E = sin (5 cos 6) (il) 
The directions @,, of maximum field are obtained by setting the argument 
of (11) equal to +(2k + 1)x/2. Thus, 
aad : 
2 


where k = 0, 1, 2, 3.... Fork = 0, cos ¢,, = +iand ¢,, = 0° and 180°. 
The null directions ¢p are given by 


cos bp = +(2k + ns (ila) 


cos by = thn (118) 
For k= 0, dp = +90°. 
The half-power directions are given by 


t n 
3 008 @ = (2k + DG (ile) 


For k = 0, @ = +60°, +120°. 

The field pattern given by (i1) is shown in Fig. 43. The pattern is a rela- 
tively broad figure-of-eight with the maximum field in the same direction as the 
line joining the sources (x axis), The space pattern is a figure-of-revolution of this 
Pattern around the x axis. The two sources, in this case, may be described as a 
simple type of “end-fire” array. In contrast to this pattern, the in-phase point 
sources produce a pattern with the maximum field normal to the line joining the 
sources, as shown in Fig. 4-lc. The two sources for this case may be described as 
a simple “ broadside” type of array. 


4-2¢ Case 3. Two Isotropic Point Sources of the Same Amplitude and in 
Phase Quadrature. Let the two point sources be located as in Fig. 4-1a. Taking 
the origin of the coordinates as the reference for phase, let source | be retarded 
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Figure 4-3 Relative field pattern for 2 isotropic point sources of the same amplitude but opposite 
phase, spaced 4/2 apart. 


by 45° and source 2 advanced by 45°. Then the total field in the direction ¢ at a 
large distance r is given by 


E=E, ep | +(282 42) + 8, exp | (22 + 9) (12) 


From (12) we obtain 


x a : 
= leg Oe 1 
E 26, cos (2 + $ 00s 6) (13) 


Letting 2E, = f and d = 4/2, (13) becomes 


a 
E = cos G + 3 cos 6) (14) 
The field pattern given by (14) is presented in Fig. 4-4. The space pattern is a 
figure-of-revolution of this pattern around the x axis. Most of the radiation is in 
the second and third quadrants. It is interesting to note that the field in the 
direction ¢ = 0° is the same as in the direction @ = 180°. The directions ¢,, of 
maximum field are obtained by setting the argument of (14) equal to kx, where 
& = 0, 1, 2,3.... In this way we obtain 


+= cos $,, = Kx (15) 


AIA 
nila 
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Figure 4-4 Relative field pat- 
tern of 2 isotropic point sources 
of the same amplitude and in 
phase quadrature for a spacing 
of 1/2. The source to the night 
leads that to the left by 90°. 


For k = 0, 

ra 7 

= ee i 1 

5 00s bm 4 (16) 
and _ = 120° and 240° (17) 


If the spacing between the sources is reduced to 2/4, (13) becomes 
mn OR , 
£ = cos (E+ 20s 6) (18) 


The field pattern for this case is illustrated by Fig. 4-Sa. It is a cardioid-shaped, 
unidirectional pattern with maximum field in the negative x direction. The space 
pattern is a figure-of-revolution of this pattern around the x axis. 

A simple method of determining the direction of maximum field is illus- 
trated by Fig. 4-5b. As indicated by the vectors, the phase of source 2 is 0° (vector 
to right) and the phase of source 1 is 270° (vector down). Thus, source 2 leads 
source | by 90°. 

To find the field radiated to the left, imagine that we start at source 2 (phase 
0°} and travei to the left, riding with the wave (phase 0°} jike a surfer rides a 
breaker. The phase of the wave we are riding is 0° and does not change but by 
the time we have traveled 4/4 and arrived at source 1, a }-period has elapsed so 
the current in source | will have advanced 90° (vector rotated ccw) from 270° to 
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30° 


(a) 


Fe 


Figure 45 (a) Relative field pattern of 2 isotropic sources of same amplitude and in phase quadra- 
ture for a spacing of 4/4. Source 2 leads source | by 90°. (4) Vector diagrams illustrating field 
reinforcement in the --x direction and field cancellation in the +x direction. 


0°, making its phase the same as that of the wave we are riding, as in the middle 
diagram of Fig. 4-5b. Thus, the field of the wave from source 2 reinforces that of 
the field of source 1, and the two fields travel to the left together in phase produc- 
ing a maximum field to the left which is twice the field of either source alone. 

Now imagine that we start at source 1 with phase 270° (vector down) and 
travel to the right. By the time we arrive at source 2 the phase of its field has 
advanced from 0 to 90° so it is in phase opposition and cancels the field of the 
wave we are riding, as in the bottom diagram in Fig. 4-56, resulting in zero radi- 
ation to the right. 


4-2d Case 4. General Case of Two Isotropic Point Sources of Equal 
Amplitude and Any Phase Difference. Proceeding now to a more general situ- 
ation, let us consider the case of two isotropic point sources of equal amplitude 
but of any phase difference 6. The total phase difference w between the fields from 
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source 2 and source ! at a distant point in the direction ¢ {see Fig. 4-2a) is then 
y=d,coso¢+4 (19) 


Taking source 1 as the reference for phase, the positive sign in (19) indicates that 
source 2 is advanced in phase by the angle 6. A minus sign would be used to 
indicate a phase retardation. If, instead of referring the phase to source 1, it is 
referred to the centerpoint of the array, the phase of the field from source | ata 
distant point is given by —y/2 and that from source 2 by + 4/2. The total field is 
then 


E = E,fe¥? + e #4) = 2E, cos (20) 


Normalizing (20), we have the general expression for the field pattern of two 
isotropic sources of equal amplitude and arbitrary phase, 


¥ 
B= = 2 
cos 5 (21) 
where y is given by (19). The three cases we have discussed are obviously special 
cases of (21}. Thus, Cases 1, 2 and 3 are obtained from (21) when 6 = 0°, 180° and 
90° respectively. 


4-2e Case 5. Most General Case of Two Isotropic Point Sources of 
Unequal Amplitude and Any Phase Difference. A still more general situation, 
involving two isotropic point sources, exists when the amplitudes are unequal 
and the phase difference is arbitrary. Let the sources be situated as in Fig. 4-6a 
with source | at the origin. Assume that the source | has the larger amplitude 
and that its field at a large distance r has an amplitude of Ey. Let the field from 
source 2 be of amplitude aE, (0 < a < 1) at the distance r. Then, referring to 
Fig. 4-6), the magnitude and phase angle of the total field E is given by 


E = E,,/(1 +a cos yy + a? sin? p farctan [a sin Al + a cos y)] (22) 


where = 4, cos @ + 5 and the phase angle (Z) is referred to source.1. This is 
the phase angle € shown in Fig. 4-60. 


Figure 46 {a) Two isotropic point sources of unequal amplitude and arbitrary phase with respect to 
the coordinate system. (b} Vector addition of fields from unequal sources attanged as in (a) The 
amplitude of source 2 is assumed to be smaller than that of source 1 by the factor a. 
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4-3, NONISOTROPIC BUT SIMILAR POINT SOURCES AND 
THE PRINCIPLE OF PATTERN MULTIPLICATION. The cases 
considered in thé preceding section all involve isotropic point sources. These can 
readily be extended to a more general situation in which the sources are non- 
isotropic but similar. 

The word similar is here used to indicate that the variation with absolute 
angle @ of both the amplitude and phase of the field is the same.’ The maximum 
amplitudes of the individual sources may be unequal. If, however, they are also 
equal, the sources are not only similar but are identical. 

As an example, let us reconsider Case 4 of Sec, 4-2d in which the sources 
are identical, with the modification that both sources 1 and 2 have field patterns 
given by 


E, = Eq sin @ (1) 


Patterns of this type might be produced by short dipoles oriented parallel to the 
x axis as suggested by Fig. 4-7. Substituting (1} in (4-2-20} and normalizing by 
setting 2E% = 1 gives the field pattern of the array as 


E =sin ¢ cos 4 (2) 


where # = d, cos @ +4 


This result is the same as obtained by multiplying the pattern of the indi- 
vidual source (sin ¢) by the pattern of two isotropic point sources (cos ¢//2). 

If the similar but unequal point sources of Case 5 (Sec. 4-2e) have patterns 
as given by (1}, the total normalized pattern is 


E=sin ¢@/{1 + acos #P + a? sin? y {3} 


- Here again, the result is the same as that obtained by multiplying the pattern of 
the individual source by the pattern of an array of isotropic point sources. 


Figure 4-7 Two nonisotropic sources with respect 
to the coordinate sysicm. 


! The patterns not only must be of the same shape but also must be oriented in the same direction to 
be called “ similar.” 
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These are examples illustrating the principle of pattern multiplication, which 
may be expressed as follows: 


The field pattern of an array of nonisotrapic but similar point sources is the product of 
the pattern of the individual source and the pattern of an array af isetrepie point 
sources, having the same locations, relative amplitudes and phases as the nonisotropic 
point sources. 


This principle may be applied to arrays of any number of sources provided only 
that they are similar. The individual nonisotropic source or antenna may be of 
finite size but can be considered as a point source situated at the point in the 
antenna to which phase is referred. This point !s said to be the “ phase center,” 
The above discussion of pattern multiplication has been concerned only 
with the field pattern or magnitude of the field. If the field of the nonisotropic 
source and the array of isotropic sources vary in phase with space angle, i.e, have 
a phase pattern which is not a constant, the statement of the principle of pattern 
multiplication may be extended to include this more general case as follows: 


The total field pattern of an array of nonisotropic but similar sources is the product of 
the individual source pattern and the pattern of an array of isotropic point sources each 
located at the phase center of the individual source and having the same relative ampti- 
tude and phase, while the total phase pattern is the sum of the phase patterns of the 
individual source and the array of isotropic point sources. 


The total phase pattern is referred to the phase center of the array. In symbols, 
the total field E is then 


E = f(8, )F(8, d) / fl, ) + Fyl8, $) 


Field pattern Phase pattern 


where {(@, @} = field pattern of individual source 
J8, $) = phase pattern of individual source 
F(@, ) = field pattern of array of isotropic sources 
F (0, @) = phase pattern of array of isotropic sources 


The patterns are expressed in (4) as a function of both polar angles to indi- 
cate that the principle of pattern multiplication applies to space patterns as well 
as to the two-dimensional cases we have been considering. 

To illustrate the principle, let us apply to it two special modifications of 
Case 1 (Sec. 4-2a). =: 


Example 1. Assume two identical pomt sources separated by a distance d, cach 
source having the field pattern given by (1) as might be obtained by two short 
dipoles arranged as in Fig. 4-7, Let d = 4/2 and the phase angle 6 — 0. Then the 
total field pattern is 


E =sin ¢ cos § cos 6) (5) 


This pattern is illustrated by Fig. 4-8¢ as the product of the individual source 
pattern (sin ¢} shown at (a) and the array pattern {cos [{2/2) cos ¢]} as shown at 
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(@) (8) (c) 


Figure 4-8 Example of pattern multiplication. Two nonisotropic but identical point sources 
of the same amplitude and phase, spaced 2/2 apart and arranged as in Fig. 4-7, produce the 
pattern shown at (c). The individual source has the pattern shown at (a), which, when multi- 
plied by the pattern of an array of 2 isotropic point sources (of the same amplitude and phase) 
as shown at (6), yields the total array pattern of (¢). 


(6). The pattern is sharper than it was in Case 1 (Sec. 4-2a) for the isotropic sources. 
In this instance, the maximum field of the individual source is in the direction 
@ = 90°, which coincides with the direction of the maximum field for the array of 
two isotropic sources. , 


Exampte 2, Let us consider next the situation in which d = 2/2 and 6=0 as in 
Example 1 but with individual source patterns given by 


E, = Ey cos $ (6) 


This type of pattern might be produced by short dipoles oriented parallel to the y 
axis as in Fig. 4-9. Here the maximum field of the individual source is in the direc- 
tion (@ = 0) of a null from the array, while the individual source has a null in the 
direction (¢ = 90°) of the pattern maximum of the array. By the principle of pattern 
multiplication the total normalized field is 


E =cos ¢ cos G cos 6) (7) 


Short 
dipoles 


Figure 4-9 Array of 2 nonisotropic sources 
with respect to the coordinate system. 
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(a) ib) (¢} 


Figure 4-10 Example of pattern multiplication. Total array pattern (c) as the product of 
pattern (a) of individual nonisotropic source and pattern (6) of array of 2 isotropic sources. The 
pattern (b) for the array of 2 isotropic sources is identical with that of Fig. 4-8b, but the 
individual source pattern (a} is rotated through 90° with respect to the one in Fig. 4-82. 


The total array pattern in the xy plane as given by (7) is illustrated in Fig. 
4-10c as the product of the individual source pattern (cos ¢) shown at (a) and the 
array pattern {cos [(1/2) cos ¢]} shown at (b). The total array pattern in the xy 
plane has four lobes with nulls at the x and y axes. 


The above examples illustrate two applications of the principle of pattern 
multiplication to arrays in which the source has a simple pattern. However, in the 
more general case the individual source may represent an antenna of any com- 
plexity provided that the amplitude and phase of its field can be expressed as a 
function of angle, that is to say, provided that the field pattern and the phase 
pattern with respect to the phase center are known. If only the total field pattern 
is desired, phase patterns need not be known provided that the individual sources 
are identical. 

If the arrays in the above examples are parts of still larger arrays, the 
smaller arrays may be regarded as nonisotropic point sources in the larger 
array-- another application of the principle of pattern multiplication yielding the 
complete pattern. In this way the principle of pattern muitiplication can be 
applied n times to find the patterns of arrays of arrays of arrays. 


4-4 EXAMPLE OF PATTERN SYNTHESIS BY PATTERN 
MULTIPLICATION. The principle of pattern multiplication, discussed in the 
preceding section, is of great value in pattern synthesis. By pattern synthesis is 
meant the process of finding the source or array of sources that produces a 
desired pattern. Theoretically an array of isotropic point sources can be found 
that will produce any arbitrary pattern. This process is not always simple and 
may yield an array that is difficult or impossible to construct. A simpler, less 
elegant approach to the problem of antenna synthesis is by the application of 
pattern multiplication to combinations of practical arrays, the combination 
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No. . 
Uniform maxiraum 


{b) 


S 


Figure 4-11 (a) Requirements for pattern of broadcast station and (6) idealized pattern fulfilling 
them, 


whith best approximates the desired pattern being arrived at by a trial-and-error 
process. 

To illustrate this application of pattern multiplication, let us consider the 
following hypothetical problem. A broadcasting station (in the 500- to 1500-kHz 
frequency band) requires a pattern in the horizontal plane fulfilling the conditions 
indicated in Fig. 4-lla. The maximum field intensity, with as little variation as 
possible, is to be radiated in the 90° sector between northwest and northeast. No 
nulls in the pattern can occur in this sector. However, nulls may occur in any 
direction in the complementary 270° sector, but, as an additional requirement, 
nulls must be present in the due east and the due southwest directions in order to 
prevent interference with other stations in these directions. An idealized sector- 
shaped pattern fulfilling those requirements is illustrated in Fig. 4-11b. The 
antenna producing this pattern is to consist of an array of four vertical towers. 
The currents in all towers are to be equal in magnitude, but the phase may be 
adjusted to any relationship. There is also no restriction on the spacing or geo- 
metrical arrangement of the towers. 

Since we are interested only :in the horizontal plane pattern, cach tower 
may be considered as an isotropic point source. The problem then becomes one 
of finding a space and phase relation of four isotropic point sources located in the 
horizontal plane which fulfills the above requirements. 

The principle of pattern multiplication will be applied to the solution of this 
problem by seeking the patterns of two pairs of isotropic sources which yield the 
desired pattern when multiplied together. First let us find a pair of isotropic 
sources whose pattern fulfills the requirements of a broad lobe of radiation with 
maximum north and a null southwest. This will be called the “ primary * pattern. 

Two isotropic sources phased as an end-fire array can produce a pattern 
with a broader major lobe than when phased as a broadside array (for example, 
compare Figs. 4-Ic and 45). Since a broad lobe to the north is desired, an end- 
fire arrangement of two isotropic sources as shown in Fig. 4-12 will be tried. 
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Figure 4-12 Arrangement of 2 isotropic point sources for 
$ doth primary and secondary arrays. 


From a consideration of pattern shapes as a function of separation and phase,' a 
spacing between 4/4 and 34/8 appears suitable (sce Fig. 11-11). Accordingly, let 
d + 0.34. Then the field pattern for the array is 


E = cos 4 (t) 
where w = 0.627 cos 6 + 6 (2) 
For there to be a null in the pattern of (1) at ¢ = 135° it is necessary that? 
y = (2k + In (3) 
where k = 0, 1, 2, 3,... 
Equating (2) and (3) then gives 
1 . 
—0.62 a +6 = (2k + t)n (4) 
or 6 = (2k + Lm + 0.425n (5) 


For k = 0, 5 = — 104°, The pattern for this case (d= 0.34 and 6 = — 104°) is 
illustrated by Fig. 4-132, 

Next, let us find the array of two isotropic point sources that will produce a 
pattern that fulfills the requirements of a null at @ = 270° and that also has a 
broad lobe to the north. This will be called the “secondary” pattern. This pattern 


" See, for example, G, H. Brown, ~ Directional Antennas,” Proc. IRE, 25, January 1937; F. E. Terman, 
Radio Engineers’ Handbook, McGraw-Hill, New York, 1943, p. 804; C. E. Smith,” Directional 
Antennas, Cleveland Institute of Radio Electronics, Cleveland, Ohio, 1946. 


? The azimuth angle ¢ (Fig. 4-12) is measured counterclockwise (ccw) from the north. This is consis- 
tent with the engineering practice of measuring positive angles in a counterclockwise sense. However, 
it should be noted that the geodetic azimuth angle of a point is measured in the opposite, or clockwise 
(cw), sense from the reference direction, which is sometimes taken as south and sometimes as north. 
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Figore 413 Fieid patterns of primary and secondary arrays of 2 isotropic soutces which multiplied 
together give pattern of total array of 4 isotropic sources. 


multiplied by the primary array pattern will then yield the total array pattern. If 
the secondary isotropic sources are also arranged as in Fig. 4-12 and have a 
phase difference of 180°, there is a null at ¢ = 270°. Let the spacing d = 0.64. 
Then the secondary pattern is given by (1) where 


w=12ncosd@ +n (6) 


The pattern is illustrated by Fig. 4-135. By the principle of pattern multiplication, 
the total array: pattern is the product of this pattern and the primary array 
pattern, or 


E = cos (54° cos @ — 52°) cos (108° cos @ + 90°) (7) 


This pattern, which is illustrated by Fig. 4-13c, satisfies the pattern requirements. 
The complete array is obtained by replacing each of the isotropic sources of the 
secondary pattern by the two-source array producing the primary pattern. The 
midpoint of each primary array is its phase center, so this point is placed at the 
location of a secondary source. The complete antenna is then a linear array of 
four isotropic point sources as shown in the lower part of Fig. 4-13, where now 
each source represents a single vertical tower. All towers carry the same current. 
The current of tower 2 leads tower | and the current of tower 4 leads tower 3 by 
104°, while the current in towers 1 and 3 and 2 and 4 are in phase opposition. 
The relative phase of the current is illustrated by the vectors in the lower part of 
Fig. 4-13c. 
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Figure 414 Phase patterns of primary, secondary ang total artays having the field patterns shown 
in Fig. 4-13. Phase patterns are given for the phase center at the midpoint of the array and at the 


southernmost source, the arrangement of the atrays and the phase centers being shown al (dj. The 
Phase angle ¢ is adjusted to zero at @ = Oin all cases. 


The solution obtained Is only one of an infinite number of possible solu- 
tions involving four towers. It is, however, a satisfactory and practical solution to 
the problem. 

The phase variation € around the primary, secondary and total arrays is 
shown in Fig, 4-142, b and c with the phase center at the centerpoint of each 
array and also at the southernmost source. The arrangement of the arrays with 
their phase centers Is illustrated in Fig. 4-14d for both cases. 


4-5 NONISOTROPIC AND DISSIMILAR POINT SOURCES. In 
Sec. 4-3 nonisotropic but similar point sources were discussed, and it was shown 
that the principle of pattern multiplication could be applied. However, if the 
Sources are dissimilar, this principle is no longer applicable and the fields of the 
Sources must be added at each angle ¢ for which the total field is calculated. 
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Thus, for two dissimilar sources 1 and 2 situated on the x axis with source 1 at 
the origin and the sources separated by a distance d (same geometry as Fig. 4-6} 
the total field is in general 


E = Ey + E, = Eg VJ/LS(p) + aF lo) cos vy]? + [aF(@) sin YY’ 
/flb) + arctan [aF(o) sin y/(f(o) + aF(H) cos W)] (1) 


where the field from source 1 is taken as 


Ey = Eo f() { fA) (2} 


and from source 2 as 


E, = aE, F(¢) /F (d) + d, cos @ + 6 (3) 
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Figure 4-15 Relation of 2 nonisotrogic dissimilar sources to 
coordinate system. 


where E, = constant 

@ =Tatio of maximum amplitude of source 2 to source 1 (0 <a < 1) 
y=d,cos¢+5—f(d) + Fd), where 
6 = relative phase of source 2 with respect to source | 

J (¢@) = relative field pattern of source | 

FAd) = phase pattern of source | 

F(@) = relative field pattern of source 2 

F ,{¢) = phase pattern of source 2 


:In (1) the phase angle (2) is referred to the phase of the field from source | in 
some reference direction {4 = 9). 
In the special case where the field patterns are identical but the phase pat- 
terms are not, a = 1, and 


S(h) = F(d) {4) 


from which 
E = 2B, fig) cos & 16) + ¥/2 o) 


where phase is again referred to source 1 in some reference direction ¢y. 
_ As an illustration of nonisotropic, dissimilar point sources, let us consider 
an example in which the field from source 1 is given by 


E, = cos ¢ /0 ©) 
and from source 2 by ; 

E, = sin ¢ fb (7) 
where » = d, cos 6 +6 


The relation of the two sources to the coordinate system and the individual field 
patterns is shown in Fig. 4-15. Source 1 is located at the origin. The total field E 
is then the vector sum of E, and E,, or 


E=cos¢+sin@ jy (8) 


Let us consider the case for 4/4 spacing {d = 4/4) and phase quadrature of the 
sources (6 = x/2). Then 


= 5 (cos $+ 1) 9) 


The calculation for this case is easily carried out by graphical vector addition. 
The resulting field Pattern for the total field E of the array is presented in Fig. 
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Figere 4-16 Field pattern of 
array of 2 nonisotropic dissimilar 
sources of Fig. 4-15 for d= A/4 
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Figure 4-27 Phase pattern of array having field pattern of Fig. 4-16. The phase angle ¢ is with 
Tespect to source 1 as phase center. 


4-16, and the resulting phase pattern for the angle ¢ is given in Fig. 4-17. The 
angle ¢ is the phase angle between the total field and the field of source 1 in the 
direction ¢ = 0. 


44 LINEAR ARRAYS OF » ISOTROPIC POINT SOURCES OF 
EQUAL AMPLITUDE AND SPACING|! 


4-6a Introduction. Let us now proceed to the case of m isotropic point sources 
of equal amplitude and spacing arranged as a linear array, as indicated in Fig. 


''S. A. Schelkunoff, Electromagnetic Waves, Van Nostrand, New York, 1943, p. 342. 
J. A. Stratton, Electromagnetic Theory, McGraw-Hill, New York, 1941, p. 451. 
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4-18, where n is any positive integer. The total field E at a large distance in the 
direction ¢ is given by 


E=14 e¥ + ef 4 ev 4... 4 gilt im (td) 


where y is the total phase difference of the fields from adjacent sources as given 
by 


2 
b= cos p+ =d,cosp +d Q) 


where 6 is the phase difference of adjacent sources, i.e. source 2 with respect to 1, 
3 with respect to 2, etc, 

The amplitudes of the fields from the sources are all equal and taken as 
unity. Source i (Fig, 4-18) is the phase reference. Thus, at a distant point in the 
direction ¢ the field from source 2 is advanced in phase with respect to source i 
by y, the field from source 3 is advanced in phase with respect to source 1 by 2if, 
etc. 

Equation {i) is a geometric series. Each term represents a phasor, and the 
amplitude of the total field E and its phase angle ¢ can be obtained by phasor 
(vector) addition as in Fig. 4-19. Analytically, E can be expressed in a simple 
trigonometric form which we now develop as follows: 

Multiply (1) by e*, giving 


Ee™ = el + e!2¥ + ci¥ 4 --- + ot (3) 
Now subtract (3) from {1) and divide by 1 — e’’, yielding 


1— en 
b= (4) 


Equation (4) may be rewritten as 


einei2 (& =: Sr) 


~ plz \ pwi2 97 wi2 


(3) 
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Figure +19 (2) Vector addition of fields at a large distance from the linear array of 5 isotropic point 
sources of equal amplitude with source 1 as the phase center (reference for phase). (b) Same, but with 
midpoint of array (source 3) as phase center. 


from which 


yg Sin (npi2} _ sin (n/2) 
Ea ein WD ~ sini & (6) 


where é is referred to the field from source 1. The value of ¢ is given by 


f= ¥ (7} 


Tf the phase is referred to the centerpoint of the array, (6} becomes 


sin (ny/2} 
erage (8) 
sin (¥/2) 
In this case the phase pattern is a step function as given by the sign of (8). The 
phase of the field is constant wherever E has a value but changes sign when E 
goes through zero. 
When = 0, (6) or (8) is indeterminate so that for this-case E must be 
obtained as the limit of (8} as y approaches zero. Thus, for ¥ = 0 we have the 
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Figure 4-20 Universal field-pattern chart for arrays of various numbers a of isotropic point sources 
of equal amplitude and spacing. 


relation that 
E=n (8a) 


This is the maximum value that £ can attain. Hence, the normalized value of the 
total field for E,,, =n is 


_ 1 sin (ny/2) 
on sin (4/2) 


The field as given by (9) will be referred to as the “array factor.” Values of the 
array factor as obtained from (9) for various numbers of sources are presented in 
Fig. 4-20. If if is known as a function of ¢, then the field pattern can be obtained 
directly from Fig, 4-20. 

We may conclude from the above discussion that the field from the array 
will be a maximum in any direction ¢ for which y = 0. Stated in another way, 
the fields from the sources all arrive at a distant point in the same phase when 
¥ = 0. In special cases, y may not be zero for any value of ¢, and in this case the 
field is usually a maximum at the minimum value of y. 

’ To illustrate some of the properties of linear arrays (9) will now be applied 
to several special cases. See BASIC programs in App. B for calculating patterns 
involving these different cases. See also Probs. 4-35 and 4-40. 


(9} 


46b Case 1. Broadside Array (Sources in Phase). The first case is a linear 
artay of n isotropic sources of the same amplitude and phase. Therefore, 6 = 0 
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and 
Y= d, cos (10) 


To make p = 0 requires that 6 = (2k + 1Xn/2), where k = 0, I, 2, 3,.... The field 
is, therefore, a maximum when 


o=5 and — (10a) 


That is, the maximum field is in a direction normal to the array. Hence, this 
condition, which is characterized by in-phase sources (6 = 0}, results in a 
“broadside ” type of array. 

As an example, the pattern of a broadside array of four in-phase isotropic 
point sources of equal amplitude is shown in Fig. 4-2la. The spacing between 
sources is 4/2.' The field pattern in rectangular coordinates and the phase pat- 
terns for this array are presented in Fig. 4-21b. 


46c Case 2. Ordinary End-Fire Array. Let us now find the phase angle 
between adjacent sources that is required to make the field a maximum in the 
direction of the array (@ = 0). An array of this type may be called an “end-fire” 
array. For this we substitute the conditions y = 0 and ¢ = 0 into (2), from which 


ers (11) 


Hence, for an end-fire array, the phase between sources is retarded progressively 
by the same amount as the spacing between sources in radians. Thus, if the 
spacing is 4/4, source 2 in Fig. 4-18 should lag source 1 by 90°, source 3 should 
lag source 2 by 90°, etc. 

As an example, the field pattern of an end-fire array of four isotropic point 
sources is presented in Fig. 4-222. The spacing between sources is 4/2 and 
6 = —n. The field pattern in rectangular coordinates and the phase patterns are 
shown in Fig. 4-22b. The same shape of field pattern is obtained in this case if 
6 = +x since, with d = 4/2, the pattern is bidirectional. However, if the spacing is 
less than 4/2, the maximum radiation is in the direction @ = 0 when 6 = —d, and 
in the direction @ = 180° when 6 = +d,. 


4-6d Case 3. End-Fire Array with Increased Directivity. The situation dis- 
cussed in Case 2, namely, for 6 = —d_, produces a maximum field in the direc- 
tion @ = 0 but does not give the maximum directivity. It has been shown by 


‘If the spacing between elements exceeds 4, sidelobes appear which are equal in amplitude to the 
main (center) lobe. These are called grating lobes (see Sec. 11-26}. 
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Figure 4-21 {aj Field pattern of broadside array of 4 isotropic point sources of the same amplitude 
and phase. The spacing between sources is 4/2. (b) Field pattern in rectangular coordinates and phase 
patterns of same array with phase center at midpoint and at source 1. The reference direction for 
phase is at ¢ = 90°. 


Hansen and Woodyard’ that a larger directivity is obtained by increasing the 
phase change between sources so that 


ie -(4, +5) (12) 
it 


This condition will be referred to as the condition for “increased directivity.” 


"'W. W. Hansen and J. R. Woodyard, “A New Principle in Directional Antenna Design,” Proc. IRE, 
26, 333-345, March 1938. 
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Thus for the phase difference of the fields at a large distance we have 
id 
Secon @ ae) == {13) 


As an example, the field pattern of an end-fire array of four isotropic point 
sources for this case is illustrated in Fig. 4-23. The spacing between sources is 4/2, 
and therefore 6 = —(52/4) Hence, the conditions are the same as for the array 
with the pattern of Fig. 4-22, except that the phase difference between sources is 
increased by x/4. Comparing the field patterns of Figs. 4-22@ and 4-23, it is 
apparent that the additional phase difference yields a considerably sharper main 
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Figure 4-22 (a) Field pattern of ordinary end-fire array of 4 isotropic point sources of same ampli- 
tude. Spacing is 4/2 and the phase angle 6 = —x. (6) Field pattern in rectangular coordinates and 
phase paiterns of same array with phase center at midpoint and at source 1. The reference direction 
for phase is at @ = 0. 
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90° 


Figure 4-23 Field pattern of end-fire 
array of 4 isotropic point sources of 
equal amplitude spaced 4/2 apart. The 
phasing is adjusted for increased direc- 
tivity (6 = — 2x). 


lobe in the direction ¢ = 0. However, the back lobes in this case are excessively 
large because the large value of spacing results in too great a range in W. 

To realize the directivity increase afforded by the additional phase differ- 
ence requires that || be restricted in its range to a value of x/n at ¢ =0 anda 
value in the vicinity of 7 at ¢ = 180°. This can be fulfilled if the spacing is 
reduced. For example, the field pattern of an end-fire array of 10 isotropic point 
sources of equal amplitude and spaced 4/4 apart is presented in Fig, 4-24a for the 
phase condition giving increased directivity (6 = —0.6x). In contrast to this 
pattern, one is presented in Fig. 4-24b for the identical antenna with the phasing 
of an ordinary end-fire array (6 = —0.5z). Both patterns are plotted to the same 


Figure 4-24 Field patterns of end-fire arrays of 
10 isotropic point sources of equal amplitude 
spaced 4/4 apart. The pattern at {a} has the 
phase adjusted for increased - directivity 
(6 = —O.6n), while the pattern at (4) has the 
phasing of an ordinary end-fre array 
(6 = —0.Sx) 
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Table 4-1 
Ordinary end-fire End-fire array with 
: array increased directivity 
Beam width between half-power points i ag 
Beam width between first nulls 106° 74° 
Directivity 11 19 


maximum. The increased directivity is apparent from the greater sharpness of the 
upper pattern. Integrating the pattern, including the minor lobes, the directivity 
of the upper pattern is found to be about 19 and of the lower pattern about 11. 
The beam widths and directivities for the two patterns are compared in 
Table 4-1. 

The maximum of the field pattern of Fig. 4-24a occurs at ¢ =0 and 


y= —x/n. In general, any increased directivity end-fire array, with maximum 
at = —x/n, has a normalized field pattern given by 
. f &\ sin (ny/2) 

E=sin{ —}——= 14 

a (3) sin (4/2) af 


46e Case 4, Array with Maximum Field in an Arbitrary Direction, 
Scanning Array. Let us consider the case ofan array with a field pattern having 
a maximum in some arbitrary direction ¢, not equal to kn/2 where k = 0, 1, 2 or 
3. Then (2) becomes 


O=d,cos¢, +6 (15) 


By specifying the spacing d,, the required phase difference 6 is then determined 
by (15). Conversely, by changing 6 the beam direction ¢, can be shifted or 
scanned. 

As an example, suppose that n= 4, d= 4/2 and that we wish to have a 
maximum field in the direction of @ = 60°. Then 5 = —1n/2, yielding the field 
pattern shown in Fig. 4-25. 


47 NULL DIRECTIONS FOR ARRAYS OF 7 ISOTROPIC 
POINT SOURCES OF EQUAL AMPLITUDE AND SPACING. In 
this section simple methods are discussed for finding the directions of the pattern 
nulls of the arrays considered in Sec. 4-6. 

Following the procedure given by Schelkinnoff,’ the null directions for an 
array of 7 isotropic point sources of equal amplitude and spacing occur when 


''S. A. Schelkunolf, Electromagnetic Waves, Van Nostrand, New York, 1943, p. 343. 
S. A. Schelkunoff, “A Mathematical Theory of Arrays,” Beil System Tech. J., 72, 80-107, January 
1943, 
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Figure 424 Field pattern of array 
of 4 isotropic point sources of equal 
amplitude with phasing adjusted to 
300° give the maximum at ¢ = 60°. The 
270° spacing is 4/2. 


E = 0 or, provided that the denominator of (4-6-4) is not zero, when 
ei” = 1 (1) 
Equation (1) requires that 
ny = +2Kx (2) 
where K = 1, ?2,3,... 
Equating the value of y in (2) to its value in (4-6-2) gives 


K 
W = d,cos dy += +=" (3) 
Thus, 
2KR [ 
= casaalieg op 4 
@o = arccos [( 7 3) i| (4) 


where > gives the direction of the pattern nulls. Note that values of K must be 
excluded for which K = mn, where m = tf, 2, 3, .... Thus, if K = mm, (2) reduces to 
Ww = +2mz and the denominator of (4-6-4) equals zero so that the null condition 
of (t), that the numerator of (4-6-4) be zero, is insufficient. 

In a broadside array 4 = 0, so that for this case (4) becomes 


2Kn Ka 
@p = arccos (+ nd: ) = arccos (2%) {5) 


As an example, the field pattern of Fig. 4-21 (n = 4, d = 4/2, 6 = 0) has the 
null directions 


Qo = arccos ( +5) (6) 
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For K = 1, @5 = +60° and +120°, and for K = 2, ¢, = 0° and 180°. These are 
the six null directions for this array. 

If @g in (3) is replaced by its complementary angle y, (see Fig. 4-18), then (5) 
becomes 


Ki 
Yo = arcsin ( 4 = (7) 
nd 
ifthe array is long, so that nd > KA, 
KA 
~+— 8 
YoX*r ail (8) 


The first nulls either side of the maximum occur for K = I. These angles will be 
designated y9,. Thus, 


A 
Yor + ha (9) 


and the total beam width of the main lobe between first nulls for a long broadside 
array is then 


2A 
201 = — (10) 
nd 


For the field pattern in Fig. 421 this width is exactly 60°, while as given by (10) it 
is 1 rad, or 57.3°. This pattern is for an array 2A long. The agreement would be 
better with longer arrays. 

Turning next to end-fire arrays, the condition for an ordinary end-fire array 
is that 6 = —d,. Thus, for this case (3) becomes 


2Kx 
Ape 11 
COS bo 7a, (11) 
from which we obtain 
bo ; Kn 
= fe (2) 
5 arcsin { + =r 


or $y = 2 aresin( + x) (13) 


As an example, the field pattern of Fig. 4-22 (n = 4, d = 4/2, 6 = —x) has 


the null directions 
i K 
#9 = 2 arcsin ( /5) (14) 


For K = 1, dy = +60°; for K = 2, @p = + 90°, ete. 
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If the array is long, so that nd > KA, (13) becomes 


2KA 
~ —— 5 
dom it ieer a3 


The first nulls either side of the main lobe occur for K = 1. These angles will be 


designated #,,. Thus, : 
2A 
~ = (16) 
do =~ + f2 


and the total beam width of the main lobe between first nulls for a fong ordinary 
end-fire array is then 


oF 


For the field pattern in Fig. 4-22 this width is exactly 120°, while as given by (17) 
it is 2 rad, or 115°. 


For end-fire arrays with increased directivity as proposed by Hansen and 
Woodyard, the condition is that 6 = —~(d, + 2/n). Thus, for this case (3) becomes 


djeos $y - )—*= 422 (18) 


LL ee je 2 19 
ae arcsin| and, (2K »| (19) 
ot $o = 2 arcsin | + om (2K. — »| (20) 


If the array is long, so that nd > KA, (20) becomes 


is [2 2 
dom t gee ~ (21) 


The first nulls either side of the main lobe, $,,, occur for K = 1. Thus, 


fa 
~ = 22 
da = t a (22) 


and the total beam width of the main lobe between first nulls for a long end-fire 
array with increased directivity is then 


A 
2a, = 2 iE (23) 


from which 
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This width is 1/,/2, or 71 percent, of the width of the ordinary end-fire array. As 
an example, the ordinary end-fire array pattern of Fig. 4-24b has a beam width 
between first nulls of 106°. The width of the pattern in Fig, 4-24a for the array 
with increased directivity is 74°, or 70 percent as much. ; 

Table 4-2 lists the formulas for null directions and beam widths for the 
diferent arrays considered above. The null directions in column 2 apply to arrays 
of any Jength. The formulas in the third and fourth columns are approximate and 
apply only to jong arrays. 

The formulas in Table 4-2 have been used to calculate the curves presented 
in Fig. 4-26. These curves show the beam width between first nulls as a function 
of nd, for three types of arrays: broadside, ordinary end-fire and end-fire with 
increased directivity. The quantity nd, (=nd//) is approximately equal to the 
length of the array in wavelengths for Jong arrays, The exact value of the array 
length is (n — 1)d,. ; 

The beam width of long broadside arrays is inversely proportional to the 
array length, whereas the beam width of long end-fire types is inversely pro- 
portional to the square root of the array length. Hence, the beam width in the 
plane of a long linear broadside array is much smaller than for end-fire types of 
the same length as shown by Fig. 4-26. It should be noted, however, that the 
broadside array has a disc-shaped pattern with a narrow beam width in a plane 


Table 4-2 Null directions and beam widths between first nulls for linear arrays of 
n isotropic point sources of equal amplitude and spacing. 

{For n > 2. The angles in columns 3 and 4 are expressed in radians. To convert to degrees, multiply 
by 57.3.) 


Beam width 
: betweea first 
Type of Null directions Null directions mulls 
array (array any length) (long array} (long array) 
42K 1 
General gy = arccos ( ee s) z| 
Case n d. 

J P Ka\: Ka 2A 
Broadside Yo = aresin + a You + a 27or = hd 
Ordinary ; Ki _ f2Ka 2d 
end-fire py = 2 arcsin (« *) do= t re 2h, =2 ia 

i e  — 
End-fire with . a a 4 a 
ee eeeg bo=2aresin| + | ex —0| doxt [OK—-1) Moe 2 fe 
directivity 
(Hansen and 


Wood yard) 
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Figure 4-26 Beam width between 
first nulls as a function of nd, for 
arrays of # isotropic point sources 
of equal amplitude. For long 

nd arrays, nd, is approximately equal 
(approx. array length} to the array length. 


Beam width between first nulls (BWFNI 


through the array axis but a circular pattern (360° beam width) in the plane 
normal to the array axis. On the other hand, the end-fire array has a cigars. 
shaped pattern with the same beam width in all planes through the array axis. 


48 BROADSIDE VERSUS’ END-FIRE ARRAYS. TURNS 
VERSUS DIPOLES AND 3-DIMENSIONAL ARRAYS. Assuming 
that the half-power beam width (HPBW) is 4 the beam width between first nulls 
(BWFN) (an approximation), we have from (2-9-4) and (4-7-10) that the direc- 
tivity of a linear broadside array is given approximately by 


4 Annd 
ig alle By (1) 


Dx 
Oup Pup = 20 


where n = number of sources 
d = spacing between sources, m 
A = wavelength, m 
L, = nd/i = L/2 = length of array in wavelengths, dimensionless 


The pattern is disc-shaped so @ = 360°, or 2x radians. It is assumed that 
éyp = BWFN/2 = 4/nd; also that L, > 1 so that L = nd. 
From (4-7-17), the directivity of an ordinary end-fire array is approximately 


nd 
Ds 4x57 = nk, (2) 
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while from (4-7-23) the directivity of an end-fire array with increased directivity is 
approximately 


d 
D~4n = =4nb, (3) 


A general expression for directivity, as given by (2-22-9), is 


4nA, 
At (4) 


where A, = effective aperture, m’ 


For a square unidirectional broadside array or aperture with 100 percent 
aperture efficiency (uniform aperture distribution) we have 


A.=4,=2  (m’) 
and 
D = 4x2 (5) 


For 100 percent aperture efficiency (uniform aperture distribution) the 
directivity of a circular unidirectional broadside array or aperture is 


D = nd? (6) 
where d, = d/A = diameter of array or aperture in wavelengths, dimensionless 


These directivity relations are summarized in Table 4-3, which also gives 
half-power beam widths and numerical directivities for array lengths (or 
diameters) of 1 to 1000 as measured in wavelengths. 

For array dimensions of the order of A, the increased directivity end-fire 
array and square broadside array have comparable directivities. We note, 
however, that the end-fire directivity is proportional to the length £, while the 
directivity of the broadside square array is proportional to the square of the side 
length ,. Hence, for a high directivity an end-fire array must have a much 
greater dimension than a square broadside array. For example, a square array 
with 10004 on a side has a directivity (see Table 4-3} of 12.6 million. To equal this 
directivity an increased-directivity end-fire array must be 1 million 4 long and an 
ordinary end-fire array 2 million 4 long. Even if all the sources or elements of 
such a long end-fire array could be fed with equal amplitude and in proper phase, 
the great length of the array is a severe disadvantage. Thus, it is apparent why 
broadside arrays or apertures are invariably used for high-directivity (high-gain) 
applications. The broadside aperture may consist of an array of 4/2 dipoles or it 
may be the aperture of a parabolic reflector antenna with single feed point or, as 
discussed next, a broadside array of intermediate-length end-fire antennas. 

With uniform amplitude of all 4/2 dipole elements across a large aperture 
(and dipole spacing no more than 4/2), there is nothing to be gained by replacing 
each 4/2 dipole by a more directional end-fire antenna. However, if each end-fire 
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Table 4-3 Directivities and beamwidths of arrays and aperturest 


Directivity for L, or d, equal to 


Array Directivity Hatf-power 
{or apertore)t formula 1 16 100 1000 beam widths 
Linear 2h, 2 20 200 2000 50.8? «460° 
broadside array of L, 

length L, 

Ordinary 2nLy 63 63 630 6300 108° 
end-fire array of ML 

length £, : 

Increased-directivity dal, 12.6 126 1260 12600 $2° 
end-fire array of Ji 

length £, 

Square ani} 12.6 1260 126000 1.26 x 107 50.8° . 50.8° 
broadside aperture Ly Ly 
with side length L, 

Circular xd? 99 990 99000 9.9 x 10° 5R° 
broadside aperture ad 


with diameter d, 

Fiat array (length L,) mh, /8Liz 
of ordinary end-fire 

antennas (length Lis 


Same but square n./BLI 89 281 8900 =281 000 
(Liz = Lk 

Ftat array (Jength £,) 4nLi Lis 

of increased-directivity 

end-fire antennas 

(length Lig} 

Same but square 4n /L3 12.6 398 12600 398000 
(Eye = Li8 


rr 
t The directivities for the arrays (broadside and end-fire) are approximate while for the apertures (square and 
circular) the directivities are exact. Note that if the directivity of the square or circular aperture is calculated using 
tbe approximatian 4] 000/i dip tbe result is larger than the dipectivity given in the table. See discussion regarding 
this approximation in connection with (3-13-16) and (3-13-18). 

Arrays or apertures are assumed to be large compared to tbe waveiength and to have uniform amplitude 
distribution. Specifically, the square and circular apertures are assumed to have £00 percent aperture efficiency. See 
text f6r ober assumptions involved. . 

The dicectivities for tbe square and circular apertures are identical in form to the more general exact relation 
given by (4), which applies io an aperture of any shape. 
$ L, = array length, wavelengths 

d, = array diameter, wavelengths 
£,, = ordinary end-fire array length, wavelengths 
Ly. = increased-direetivity end-fire array length, wavelengths 
§ Bear off edge, not perpendicular to flat side. 
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antenna is used to replace several 4/2 dipoles then some benefits may accrue as 
described in the following example involving a broadside array of end-fire 
antennas. An array of this type may be called a volume or 3-dimensional array. 
Figure 4-27@ is an edge view of a 12 x 12 broadside array of 144 point 
sources with 4/2 spacing. The figure shows 12 elements as seen from one edge. 
Let each source consist of a 4/2 dipole element as suggested in partial broadside 
view in Fig. 4-27e. The array. of Fig. 4-27a is bidirectional but if backed at 4/4 
spacing by an identical array fed with equal amplitude currents and 90° phase 
difference, each pair of dipoles has a unidirectional pattern (as in Fig, 4-5) and 


Array pattern 


(2) “oe -C): * * . . 7 . . 


Dipole pattern 12x 12 = 144 dipoles 


A qr" pattern 
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Figure 427 Equivalence of broadside array of 4/2 dipoles and 3-dimensional broadside-end-fire 
array. Parts a, b, ¢ and d are edge or side views while ¢ is a front or broadside view. 
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the entire 12 x 12 x 2 array is unidirectional as suggested in Fig. 4-275. An alter- 
native, simpler arrangement is to replace the second array with a conducting 
flat-sheet reflector or ground plane at an appropriate spacing, as in Fig. 4-27c. 

A 4/2 dipole has a directivity D = 1.64, and taking the directivity of dipole 
with reflector as twice this value or 3.28 (=2 x 1.64), the equivalent effective 
aperture is 

D2 3.28 ,, ¥ 
ay oa A? = 0.261 (7) 
or approximately 17/4, as suggested in Fig, 4-27e. 

The 12 x 12 array has 144 feed points. By substituting an end-fire array of 
appropriate directivity and effective aperture for a group of 4/2 dipole elements, 
the number of elements and feed points can be reduced. Thus, let us replace 9 4/2 
dipoles by a single end-fire array. The 9 4/2 elements have an effective aperture of 


A.™ BV 2 =? 42 2.2532 (8) 
in) ee Saale 
For an increased-directivity end-fire array to provide an effective aperture 
of 2.254? requires an array directivity 


= 4m x 2.25 = 28.3 (9) 


D(required) = 


The required length of the increased-directivity end-fire array is then 


Drequired)A 4x x 2.25 


Ef{required} = an ae 


= 2.254 (10) 

An effective end-fire array which meets the above requirements is a 9-turn 
monofilar axial-mode helical antenna (see Chap. 7) with 4/n diameter and 1/4 
spacing between turns making the length L =9 x 0.2541 = 2.25A. This end-fire 
antenna has the remarkable properties of increased directivity, wide bandwidth 
(over 2 to 1) and very small mutua! coupling between adjacent helices. It is fed 
from one end through the ground plane by a coaxial transmission line (as in 
Fig, 4-27d) which may be 50 Q or other convenient impedance. 

With each 9-turn helix replacing 9 4/2 dipoles the broadside array of 144 
A/2 dipoles is replaced by 16 (= 144/9) helices which reduces the complexity of the 
feed system and provides an array readily capable of wide bandwidth operation. 

The effective aperture of the array is 64 x 61 = 361? for a directivity 


D = 4x x 36 = 452 (or 26.6 dBi) (11) 


As a further step, the 16 9-turn helices could be replaced by 4 36-source 
end-fire arrays (36-turn helices), and as a final step, the 4 helices by a single 
144-source end-fire array (144-turn helix) 364 long. Such a long helix is not prac- 
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ticat but, even if it were, its great length is a disadvantage as compared to a more 
compact array with a number of shorter helices. 

In the above example each turn of a helix (as an end-fire source} has a 
directivity equal to a 4/2 dipole with reflector (as a broadside source), but polariz- 
ations differ (helix circularly polarized and dipole linearly polarized). In 
summary, we considered the following cases: 


1. 12 x 12 array of reflector-backed 4/2 dipoles: 12 x 12 = 144 sources 
2. 4x 4 array of 9-turn helical end-fire antennas: 4x 4x 9 = 144 sources 
3. 2 x 2 array of 36-turn helical end-fire antennas: 2x 2 x 36 = 144 sources 
4, Single 144-turn helical end-fire antenna: 1 x 144 = 144 sources 


Thus, for constant directivity and effective aperture, the number of sources 
is a constant whether the sources are arranged in a flat broadside array or in 
3-dimensional broadside-end-fire configurations, all sources having uniform 
amplitude. Although the constant directivity and effective aperture in the above 
example may not apply fully for all 3-dimensional arrays, the example illustrates 
the principle that for a given number of sources, various configurations may 
produce (ideally) similar, if not identical, directivities and effective apertures. 

Another broadside-end-fire combination is a flat (or planar) array consisting 
of a linear array with only a single row of end-fire antennas (helices) as in Fig. 
4-27d (no other arrays stacked perpendicular to the page). The beam width in one 
plane is determined by the broadside length L, and the beam width in the other . 
plane by the end-fire length £,, (for ordinary end-fire) or length Lj, (for 
increased directivity). 

The directivity for the ordinary end-fire case is 


D{ordinary} = 2h, ./8Ly¢ (12) 
and if L, = L,, (square flat array}, 
D(ordinary} = n,/8L} (13) 


The directivity for the increased directivity case is 
Dincreased directivity) = 4nL, ./Lin (14) 
and if £, = L,,. (square flat array), 
D{increased directivity) = 4x,/L3 (15) 


These relations are summarized in Table 43. 

An early application of end-fire antennas in a large 3-dimensional array, 
which I designed and built in 1951, is shown in Fig. 7-4. It has 96 helices of 11 
turns each in a 4 x 24 configuration. Equivalent io an array of 1056 
(=11 x 96)4/2 dipoles with reflectors, it has a wide bandwidth (over 2 to 1) and is 
simple to feed. 
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4-9 DIRECTIONS OF MAXIMA FOR ARRAYS OF 17 
ISOTROPIC POINT SOURCES OF EQUAL AMPLITUDE AND 
SPACING. Let us now proceed to a discussion of the methods for locating the 
positions of the pattern maxima, The major-lobe maximum usually occurs when 
y = 0. This is the case for the broadside or ordinary end-fire array. The main 
lobes of the broadside array are then at @ = 90° and 270°, while for the ordinary 
end-fire array the main lobe is at 0° or 180° or both. For the end-fire array with 
increased directivity the main-lobe maximum occurs at a value of ¥ = +2/n with 
the main lobe at 0° or 180°. Referring to Fig. 4-24a, the main-lobe maximum (first 
maximum) for this case occurs at the first maximum of the numerator of (4-6-3). 

The maxima of the minor lobes are situated between the first- and higher- 
order nulls. It has been pointed out by Schelkunoff that these maxima occur 
approximately whenever the numerator of (4-6-8) is a maximum, i.e., when 

. my 
sin Ti 1 . (1} 

Referring to Fig. 4-28, we note that the numerator of (4-6-8) varies as a function 
of ¥ more rapidly than the denominator sin (4/2). This is especially true when n 
is large. Thus, although the nulls occur exactly where sin (mj/2} = 0, the maxima 
occur approximately where sin (m/2} = 1. This condition requires that 


ay n 
er a +(2K + 1) 2 (2) 


where K = 1, 2, 3,... 
Substituting the value of % from (2} into (4-6-2) gives 


d, cos on +5 = SOR +e (3) 
Therefore 
o,, ~ arecos cara = | i (4 
n d, 
where ¢,, = direction of the minor-lobe maxima 
For a broadside array, 5 = 0 so that (4) becomes 
b: Siedg ee (5) 


2nd 

As an example, the field pattern of Fig. 4-21 (1 = 4, d = A/2, 5 =0) has the 
minor-lobe maxima at 

$_ ~ arceos #OR +1) 6 


For K = 1, ¢,, = +41.4° and +138.6°. These are the approximate directions for 
the maxima of the four minor lobes of this pattern. 
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for the case 2 = 8. 


For an ordinary end-fire array, 6 = —d,so that (4) becomes 


+(2K + DA 
$n = arccos | xh i| U 
while, for an end-fire array with increased directivity, 6 = —{d, + n/n) and 
A 
= Elsa 
¢,, = arccos at + (2K + 1)) + i} (8) 


The above formulas for the approximate location of the minor-lobe maxima 
are listed in Table 4-4 (K = | for first minor lobe, K = 2 for second minor lobe, 
etc.}. 

The amplitudes of the field at the minor-lobe maxima are also of interest. It 
has been shown by Schelkunoff that since the numerator of (4-6-9) is approx- 
imately unity at the maximum of a minor lobe, the relative amplitude of a minor- 
lobe maximum Ey, Is given by 


: 1 
fm = in W/D . 
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Table 4-4 Directions of minor-lobe maxima for linear arrays of 
n isotropic point sources of equal amplitude and spacing 


Type of array Directions of minor-lobe maxima 
2K + lr 1 
General ¢,, = arccos j2en* - | 4 
nt a 
(2K + 1)A 
dsid = (= 
Broadside ¢ arcco: Sad 
i #(QTK + Sa 
Ordinary end-fire @, = arccos |] ——-—-—— + 1 
2nd 
End-fire with increased directivit a 
{Hansen and Woodyard) ¥ Om = aTCcos 1 (1+QK +h) + i 


Introducing the value of from (2} into (9} yietds 
E 1 
ML n sin (2K + 1)n/2n] 


When n > K, that is, for the first few minor lobes of an array of a large number 
of sources, we have the further approximation 


2 
Eu. ~ OK 4 DR 


Thus, for arrays of a large number of sources the relative amplitude of the 
first few minor lobes is given by {11) for K = 1, 2, 3, etc. In a broadside or 
ordinary end-fire array, the major-lobe maximum is unity so that the relative 
amplitudes of the maximum and fitst five minor lobes for arrays of these types 
and many sources are 1, 0.21, 0.13, 0.09, 0.07 and 0.06. From the curve for n = 20 
in Fig. 4-20 we have the corresponding relative amplitudes given by 1, 0.22, 0.13, 
0.09, 0.07 and 0.06. For an end-fire array with increased directivity the maximum 
for @ = 0 and mn = 20 occurs at if = 2/20 = 9°. At this value of y the array factor 
is 0.63. Putting the maximum equal to unity then makes the relative amplitudes 
1, 0.35, 0.21, 0.14, 0.11 and 6.09. It is interesting to note in (10) that the maximum 
amplitude of the smallest minor lobe occurs for 2K + 1 = #. Then 


(10) 


(11) 


sin [ee as me = (12) 
2n 
i . 
and Ey =~ (13) 
‘td 


The condition 2K + 1 = 7 is exactly fulfilled when n is odd for the minor-lobe 
Maximum at y = 180° (see Fig. 4-20). When # is even, the condition is approx- 
imately fulfilled by the minor lobes nearest ¥ = 180°. Thus, the maximum ampli- 
tude of the smallest minor tobe of the field pattern of any array of n isotropic 
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point sources of equal amplitude and spacing will never be less than 1!/n of the 
major-lobe maximum. An exception to this is where the range of ends after a 
null in the array factor has been passed but before the next maximum has been 
reached. In this case the maximum of the smallest minor lobe may be arbitrarily 
small. 


4-10 LINEAR BROADSIDE ARRAYS WITH NONUNIFORM 
AMPLITUDE DISTRIBUTIONS. GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS, 
In the preceding section, our discussion was limited to linear arrays ofin isotropic 
_ sources of equal amplitude. This discussion will now be extended to the more 
general case where the amplitude distribution may be nonuniform. In introducing 
this subject, it is instructive to compare field patterns of four types of amplitude 
distributions, namely, uniform, binomial, edge and optimum. To be specific, let us 
consider a linear array of five isotropic point sources with 4/2 spacing. If the 
sources are in phase and all equal in amplitude, we may calculate the pattern as 
discussed in Sec. 4-6, the result being as shown in Fig. 4-29 by the pattern desig- 
nated uniform. A uniform distribution yields the maximum directivity. The 
pattern has a half-power beam width of 23°, but the minor lobes are relatively 
large. The amplitude of the first minor lobe is 24 percent of the major-lobe 
maximum (see Fig. 4-20, 1 = 5). In some applications this minor-lobe amplitude 
may be undesirably large. 

To reduce the sidelobe level of linear in-phase broadside arrays, John Stone 
Stone! proposed that the sources have amplitudes proportional to the coefficients 
of a binomial series of the form 


(n= Xn — 2) gi 32 4s 
21 

where n is the number of sources. Thus, for arrays of three to six sources the 

relative amplitudes are given by 


(a+ by! =a* '4{n— la" 7b + (1) 


n Relative amplitudes 
{Pascal’s triangle) 


13 31 
14 6 41 
15101051 


3 
4 
5 
6 


where the amplitudes are arranged as in Pascal's triangle (any inside number is 
equal to the sum of the adjacent numbers in the row above). 

Applying the binomial distribution to the array of five sources spaced 4/2 
apart, the sources have the relative amplitudes 1, 4, 6, 4, 1. The resulting pattern, 


1 John Stone Stane, U.S. Patents 1,643,323 and 1,715,433. 
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Figure 4-29 Normalized field patterns of broadside arrays of 5 isotropic point sources spaced 2/2 
upart. All sources are in the same phase, but the relative amplitudes have four different distributions: 
uniform, binomial, optimum and edge. Only the upper half of the pattern is shown. The relative 
amplitudes of the 5 sources are indicated in each case by the array below the pattern, the height of the 
line at each source being proportional to its amplitude. All patterns are adjusted to the same 
Maximum amplitude, 


designated binomial, is shown in Fig. 4-29. Methods of calculating such patterns 
are discussed in the next section. The pattern has no minor lobes, but this has 
been achieved at the expense of an increased beam wiuth (31°). For spacings of 
4/2 or less between elements, the minor lobes are eliminated by Stone’s binomial 
distribution. However, the increased beam width and the large ratio of current 
amplitudes required in large arrays are disadvantages. 

__ At the other extreme from the binomial distribution, we might try an edge 
distribution in which only the end sources of the array are supplied with power, 
the three central sources being cither omitted or inactive. The relative amplitudes 
of the five-source array are, accordingly, 1, 0, 0, 0, 1. The array has, therefore, 
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degenerated to two sources 24 apart and has the field pattern designated as edge 
in Fig. 4-29. The beam width between half-power points of the “main” lobe 
(normal to the array} is 15°, but “minor” lobes are the same amplitude as the 
“main” lobe. 

Comparing the binomial and edge distributions for the five-source array 
with J/2 spacing, we have 


Half-power Minor-lobe amplitude 
Type of distribution bear width = (% of major lobe) 


Binomial 31° 0 
Edge 13” 100 


Although for most applications it would be desirable to combine the 15° 
beam width of the edge distribution with the zero minor-lobe level of the bino- 
mial distribution, this combination is not possible. However, if the distribution is 
between the binomial and the edge type, a compromise between the beam width 
and the sidelobe level can be made; Le., the sidelobe level will not be zero, but the 
beam width will be less than for the binomia} distribution. An amplitude distribu- 
tion of this nature for linear in-phase broadside arrays has been proposed by 
Dolph! which has the further property of optimizing the relation between beam 
width and sidelobe level; i.e, if the sidelobe level is specified, the beam width 
between first nulls is minimized, or, conversely, if the beam width between first 
nulls is specified, the sidelobe level is minimized. Dolph’s distribution is based on 
the properties of the Tchebyscheff polynomials and accordingly will be referred 
to as the Do!ph-Tchebyscheff or optimum distribution. 

Applying the Do!lph-Tchebyscheff distribution to our array of five sources 
with 1/2 spacing, let us specify a sidelobe level 20 dB below the main lobe, ie., a 
minor-lobe amplitude 10 percent of the main lobe. The relative amplitude dis- 
tribution for this sidelobe level is 1, 1.6, 1.9, 1.6, 1 and yields the pattern desig- 
nated optimum in Fig. 4-29. Methods of calculating the distribution and pattern 
are discussed in the next section. The beam width between half-power points is 
27°, which is fess than for the binomial distribution. Smaller beam widths can be 
obtained only by raising the sidelobe level. The Dolph-Tchebyscheff distribution 
includes al! distributions between the binomia! and the edge. In fact, the binomial! 
and edge distributions are special cases of the Do!lph-Tchebyscheff distribution, 
the binomial! distribution corresponding to an infinite ratio between main- and 
sidelobe levels and the edge distribution to a ratio of unity. The uniform distribu- 
tion is, however, not a specia! case of the Dolph-Tchebyscheff distribution. 


‘C. L. Dolph, “A Current Distribution for Broadside Arrays Whick Optimizes the Relationship 
between Beam Width and Side-Lobe Level,” Proc. IRE, 34, no. 6, 335-348, June 1946, 
H. f. Riblet, “ Discussion on Dolph’s Paper,” Proc. IRE, 38, no. 5, 489-492, May 1947, 
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Referring to Fig. 4-29, we may draw a number of general conclusions 
regarding the relation between patterns and amplitude distributions. We note 
that if the amplitude tapers to a small value at the edge of the array (binomial 
distribution), minor lobes can be eliminated. On the other hand, if the distribu- 
tion has an inverse taper with maximum amplitude at the edges and none at the 
center of the array (edge distribution), the minor lobes are accentuated, being in 
fact equal to the “main” lobe. From this we may quite properly conclude that 
the minor-lobe level is closely related to the abruptness with which the amplitude 
distribution ends at the edge of the array. An abrupt discontinuity in the distribu- 
tion results in large minor lobes, while a gradually tapered distribution approach- 
ing zero at the edge minimizes the discontinuity and the minor lobe amplitude. 
In the next section, we shall see that the abrupt discontinuity produces large 
higher “harmonic” terms in the Fourier series representing the pattern. On the 
other hand, these higher harmonic terms are small when the distribution tapers 
gradually to a small value at the edge. There is an analogy between this situation 
and the Fourier analysis of wave shapes. Thus, a square wave has relatively large 
higher harmonics, whereas a pure sine wave has none, the square wave being 
analogous to the uniform array distribution while the pure sine wave is analo- 
gous to the binomial! distribution. 

The preceding discussion has been concerned with arrays of discrete sources 
separated by finite distances. However, the general conclusions concerning ampli- 
tude distributions which we have drawn can be extended to large’ arrays of con- 
tinuous distributions of an infinite number of point sources, such as might exist 
in the case of a continuous current distribution on a meta! sheet or in the case of 
a continuous field distribution across the mouth of an electromagnetic horn. If 
the amplitude distribution follows a Gaussian error curve, which is similar to a 
binomial distribution for discrete sources, then minor lobes are absent but the 
beam width is relatively large. An increase of amplitude at the edge reduces the 
beam width but results in minor !obes, as we have seen. Thus, in the case of a 
high-gain parabolic refiector type of antenna, the illumination of the reflector by 
the primary antenna is usually arranged to taper toward the edge of the parab- 
ola, However, a compromise is generally made between beam width and side- 
lobe fevel so that the i!umination is not zero at the edge but has an appreciable 
value as in a Dolph-Tchebyscheff distribution. 


411 LINEAR ARRAYS WITH NONUNIFORM AMPLITUDE 
DISTRIBUTIONS. THE DOLPH-TCHEBYSCHEFF OPTIMUM 
DISTRIBUTION. In this section finear in-phase arrays with nonuniform 
amplitude distributions are analyzed, and the development and application of the 
Dolph-Tchebyscheff distribution are discussed. 

Let us consider a linear array of an evén number n, of isotropic point 
sources of uniform spacing d arranged as in Fig. 4-30a. All sources are in the 
same phase. The direction @ = 0 is taken normal to the array with the origin at 
the center of the array as shown. The individual sources have the amplitudes Ay, 
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Figure 4-30 Linear broadside arrays of 7 isotropic sources with uniform spacing for a even (a) and a 
odd (6). 


A,, Az, etc., as indicated, the amplitude distribution being symmetrical about the 
center of the array. The total field £,, from the even number of sources at a large 
distance in a direction @ is then the sum of the fields of the symmetrical pairs of 
sources, oF 


—t 
E,,= 2A cos © + 2A, cos + --- +244 008 ("45 +) (1) 
where Y= = sin @ = d, sin Qj 


Each term in (1) represents the field due to a symmetrically disposed pair of the 
sources. 
Now let 


where k = 0, 1, 2,3,... so that 
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Then (1} becomes 


k=N-1 
B,,-2 ¥ A, cos (#5 y) (3) 
k=0 2 
where N = #,/2 

Next let us consider the case of a linear array of an odd number x, of 
isotropic point sources of uniform spacing arranged as in Fig. 4-305. The ampli- 
tude distribution is symmetrical about the center source. The amplitude of the 
center source is taken as 2A,, the next as A,, the next as A, etc. The total field 
E,, from the odd number of sources at a large distance in a direction @ is then 


as 
B= 2dp + 2A, cos Y +242 60524 +" + 2A, cos (= y) (4} 


Now for this case let 


2k+1l=n, 
where k = 0, 1, 2, 3,..-. Then (4} becomes 
k=N ye : 
E,,=2 ¥ A, cos (2% £) (5) 
‘=¢ 2 


where N = (n, — 1)/2 


The series expressed by (4} or by (5} may be recognized as a finite Fourier 
series of N terms.’ For k=0 we have a constant term 2A9 representing the 
contribution of the center source. For k = | we have the term 2A, cos y rep- 
resenting the contribution of the first pair of sources on either side of the center 
source. For each higher value of k we have a higher harmonic term which in each 
case represents the contribution of a pair of symmetrically disposed sources. 
Thus, the total field pattern is simply the sum of a series of terms of increasing 
order in the same way that the waveform of an alternating current can be rep- 
resented as a Fourier series involving, in general, a constant term, a fundamental 
term and higher harmonic terms. The field pattern of an even number of sources 
as given by (1) or (3} is also a finite Fourier series but one which has no constant 
term and only odd harmonics. The coefficients Ag, A;, ... in both series are 
arbitrary and express the amplitude distribution. 

To illustrate the Fourier nature of the field-pattern expression, let us con- 
sider the simple example of an array of 9 isotropic point sources spaced 4/2 
apart, having the same amplitude and phase. Hence, the coefficients are related as 
follows: 24g = A, = Az = A3 = Ag = 4. The number of sources is odd; hence 
the expression for the field pattern is then given by (5} as 


E, =4 + cos # + cos 2 + cos 3% + cos 4y (6) 


1 Irving Wolff, * Determination of. the Radiating System Which Will Produce a Specified Directional 
Characteristic,” Proc. IRE, 25, 630-643, May 1937. 
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Figure 4-31 Resolution of total pattern of array of $ isotropic sources into Fourier components due 
to center source and pairs of symmetrically disposed sources. The relative field pattern of the entire 
array is shown by (f). The lower halves of patterns are not shown. (Note that the end-fire lobes are 
wider than the broadside lebes.) 


The first term (k = 0) is a constant so that the field pattern is a circle of amplitude 
4 as shown in Fig. 4-3la. The second term (k = 1) may be regarded as the funda- 
mental term of the Fourier series and gives the pattern of the two sources (A, in 
Fig. 4-30b) on either side of the center. This pattern has 4 lobes of maximum 
amplitude of unity, as illustrated in Fig. 4-315. The next term (k = 2) may be 
regarded as the second harmonic term and gives the pattern of the next pair of 
sources (A, in Fig. 4-305). This pattern has 8 lobes as shown by Fig. 4-3lc. The 
last two terms represent the third and fourth harmonics, and the patterns have 12 
and 16 lobes, respectively, as indicated by Fig. 4-31d and e. The above relations 
may be summarized as in Table 4-5. 

The algebraic sum of the patterns given by the five terms is the total far- 
field pattern of the array which is presented in Fig. 4-31f. If the middle source of 
the array has zero amplitude or is omitted, the total pattern is then the sum of 
the four terms for which k = 1, 2, 3 and 4. If in addition the pair of sources A, is 
omitted, the total pattern is the sum of three terms for which k = 2, 3 and 4. 
Since these are higher harmonic terms, we may properly expect that in this case 
the minor lobes of the total pattern will be accentuated. It is apparent from the 
above discussion that the field pattern of any symmetrical amplitude distribution 
can be expresed as a series of the form of (3) or (5). 


Table 4-5 

k Sources Spacing Fourier term Patter 
0 1 0 Constant Circle 

1 2 1A Fundamental 4 lobes 
2 2 2A Second harmonic 8 lobes 
3 2 34 Third harmonic 12 lobes 
4 2 44 Fourth harmonic 16 lobes 
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Proceeding now to the Dolph-Tchebyscheff amplitude distribution, it will 
be shown that the coefficients of the pattern series’ can be uniquely determined 
so as to produce a pattern of minimum beam width for a specified sidelobe level. 
The first step in the development of the Dolph-Tchebyscheff distribution is to 
show that (3) and (5) can be regarded as polynomials of degree n, — 1 andn, — 1, 
that is, polynomials of degree equal to the number of sources less 1. In the 
present discussion we shall consider only the case of the broadside type of array, 


i¢., where 5 = 0. Thus, 
y = d, sin 6 
Now by de Moivre’s theorem, 
ae 2 ee ae 
myi2 ¥ Lae ¥ ¥ 
e! cos m> +j sin m >= {cos > +j sin 
On taking real parts of (8) we have 
v_ vo. wy 
cos m £= Re (cos $+ sin 5 


Expanding (9) as a binomial series gives 


cos m & = cost S . — me) cose 2 sin? 
mm — 1Xm — 2m — 3) ee, A 
ge ee * 5 sin’ > 


(7 


(8) 


9) 


{10} 


. Putting sin? (y¥/2) = 1 — cos? (w/2), and substituting pee values of mm, (10) 


then reduces to the following: 


m= 0, cos m5 =I 

m= 1, cos mS = cos 5 

m= 2, cos m % = 2 cos? S — 1 

m = 3, cos m & = 4 cos? © — 3 cos 5 
m= 4, cos mS = 8 cost ¥ — 8 cos? ¥ + 1 


' Equations (1, (3), (4) and (5). 


(11) 
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Now let 
xX = cos 5 (12) 


whereupon the equations of (11) become 


cos m& = 1, when m=0 
we _ 
cos m — = x, when m = | 
2 (13) 
cos m& = 2x? 1, when m = 2 
etc. 


The polynomials of (13) are called Tchebyscheff polynomials, which may be 
designated in general by 


T,,{x) = COs m ‘ (14) 
For particular values of m, the first eight Tchebyscheff polynomials are 
To(x} = 1 
T,(x) = x 
T,(x) = 2x? — 1 


Ta(x) = 4x3 — 3x 

T,(x) = 8x* — 8x? 4+ 1 

Ts(x) = 16x* — 20x3 4 5x 

To(x) = 32x® — 48x* 4 18x? — 1 
Ty(x) = 64x? — 112x7 4 56x3 — 7x! 


(15) 


We note in (15) that the degree of the polynomial is the same as the value of m. 
The roots of the polynomials occur when cos m(y¥/2) = 0 or when 


m © = (2k 1) (16) 


bh 
ys 
where k = 1, 2, 3,... 


The roots of x, designated x’, are thus 


x! = cos [ax - v=] (17) 
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Figure 432 Tchebyscheff polynomials of degree m = 0 through m = 5. 


We have shown that cos m(y/2) can be expressed as a polynomial of degree 
m. Thus, (3) and (5) are expressible as polynomials of degree 2k +1 and 2k 
respectively, since each is the sum of cosine polynomials of the form cos m(x/2). 
For an even number n, of sources 2k + 1 =n, — 1, while for an odd number »,, 
2k = n, — 1. Therefore, (3) and (5), which express the field pattern of a symmetric 
in-phase equispaced linear array of isotropic point sources, are polynomials of 
degree equal to the number of sources less 1. If we now set the array polynomial 
as given by (3) or (5) equal to the Tchebyscheff polynomial of like degree 
{m =n — 1} and equate the array coefficients to the coefficients of the Tchebys- 
cheff polynomial, then the amplitude distribution given by these coefficients is a 
Tchebyscheff distribution and the field pattern of the array corresponds to the 
Tchebyscheff polynomial of degree n — 1. 

The Tchebyscheff polynomials of degree m = 0 through m = 5 are presented 
in Fig. 4-32. Referring to Fig. 4-32, the following properties of the polynomials 
are worthy of note: 


1. All pass through the point (f, 1). 

2. For values of x in the range —1 < x < +1, the polynomials all lie between 
ordinate values of +1 and —1. All roots occur between —1 < x < +1, and 
all maximum values in this range are + !. 


We may now describe Dolph’s method of applying the Tchebyscheff poly- 
nomial to obtain an optimum pattern. Suppose that we have an array of 6 
sources. The field pattern is -then a polynomial of degree 5. If this polynomial is 
equated to the Tchebyscheff polynomial of degree 5, shown in Fig, 4-33, then the 
optimum pattern may be derived as follows. Let the ratio of the main-lobe 
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Figure 433) Tchebyscheff polynomial of filth degree with relation to coordinate scales. 


maximum to the minor-lobe level be specified as R; that is, 


_ main-lobe maximum 
~__ gidelobe level 


The point (xy, R} on the T;(x) polynomial curve then corresponds to the main- 
lobe maximum, while the minor lobes are confined to a maximum value of unity. 
The roots of the polynomial correspond to the nulls of the field pattern.. The 
important property of the Tchebyscheff polynomial is that if the ratio R is speci- 
Jied, the beam width to the first null (x = x‘) is minimized. The corollary also holds 
that if the beam width is specified, the ratio R ts maximized (sidelobe level 
minimized). 

The procedure will now be summarized. Let us write (3} and (5) again. It is 
to be noted that they are functions of y/2. Thus, 


k=N-1 
E,=2 } A, cos [x +1) | (n even} (18} 
and E,, = 25 A, cos (2k 4 (n odd} (19) 
k=0 


Since we are usually interested only in the relative field pattern, the factor 2 
before the summation sign in (18) and (19} may be dropped. 

For an array of n sources, the first step is to select the Tchebyscheff poly- 
nomial of the same degree as the array polynomial, {3} or (5). This is given by 


7,109) (20) 
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where n is the number of sources and m = n-— 1. Next we choose R and solve 
T,{xo) = R (21) 


for xo. Referring to Fig. 4-33, we note that, for R > 1, xo is also greater than 
unity. This presents a difficulty since, according to (12), x must be restricted to 
the range —1 <x < +1. If, however, a change of scale is made by introducing a 
new abscissa w (Fig. 4-33), where 


w= — (22) 
Xo 


then the restriction of (12) can be fulfilled by putting 
¥ 


w = cos 5 (23) 


where now the range of w is restricted to —1 < w < +1. The pattern polynomial, 
(18) or (19), may now be expressed as a polynomial in w. The final step is to 
equate the Tchebyscheff polynomial of (20) and the array polynomial obtained by 
substituting (23) into (18) or (19). Thus, 


T,-10) = E, (24) 


The coefficients of the array polynomial are then obtained from (24), yielding the 
Dolph-Tchebyscheff amplitude distribution which is an optimum for the side- 
lobe level specified. 

As a proof of the optimum property of the Tchebyscheff polynomial, let us 
consider any other polynomial P(x) of degree 5 which passes through (xg, R) in 
Fig. 4-33 and the highest root x, and for all smaller values of x lies between +1 
and —1. If the range in ordinate of P(x) is less than +1, then this polynomial 
would give a smaller sidelobe level for this same beam width, and T(x} would 
not be optimum. Since P(x) lies between +1 in the range —x, <x < +x{ it 
must intersect the curve T,(x) in at least m + 1 = 6 points, including (x,, R). Two 
polynomials of the same degree m which intersect in m+ 1 points must be the 
same polynomial,’ so that 


P(x) = Ts(x) 


and the T,(x) polynomial is, therefore, the optimum. 

If the spacing between sources exceeds 4/2, it should be noted that as the 
spacing approaches 4 a large lobe develops at @ = +90° which equals the main 
lobe when d = A. However, if the individual sources of the array are nonisotropic, 
ie., are directional with the maximum at # = 0 and with little or no radiation 


' This follows from the fact that a polynomial of degree m has m + 1 arbitrary constants. Further, if 
m+ 1 points on the polynomial’s curve are specified, m +1 independent equations with m+ 1 
unknowns can be written and the m + 1 constants thereby determined. 
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at @= +90°, then by pattern multiplication the lobes of the total pattern at 
@ = +90” can be made small. 


4-12 EXAMPLE OF DOLPH-TCHEBYSCHEFF DISTRIBUTION 
FOR AN ARRAY OF 8 SOURCES. To illustrate the method for finding 
the Dolph-Tchebyscheff distribution, let us work the following problem, 

An array of n = 8 in-phase isotropic sources, spaced 4/2 apart, is to have a 
sidelobe level 26 dB below the main-lobe maximum. Find the amplitude distribu- 
tion fulfilling this requirement that produces the minimum beam width between 
first nulls, and plot the field pattern. 


Since 
Sidelobe level in dB below main-lobe maximum = 20 log,) R (1) 
it follows that 
R=20 (2) 
The Tchebyscheff polynomial of degree n — 1 is T;(x). Thus, we set 
T(x) = 20 (3) 


The value of xy may be determined by trial and error from the T;(x) expansion as 
given in (4-11-15) or x, may be calculated from 


Xo = $[(R + /R? — 1)! + (R — SR? 1)") (4) 
Substituting R = 20 and m = 7 in (4) yields 
Xo = 1.15 (5) 
Now substituting (4-11-23) in (4-11-18) and dropping the factor 2, we have 
E, = Agw + A,(4w? — 3w) + A,(l6ws — 20w? + Sw) 
+ Ax(64w? — 112w) + 56w? — Fw). (6) 


But w = x/x,, so making this substitution in (6) and grouping terms of like 
degree, 


564A, 16A, — 112A 4A, —20A 564 
ae Oa 4 2 ; 3454201 vias 343 
Xo Xo Xo 


Ay — 3A, +54, -7A 
4“ 1+ 5A), 35 


(7) 
Xo 
The Tchebyscheff polynomial of like degree is 
Tox) = 64x7 — 112x7 + 56x* — 7x (8) 


Now equating (7) and (8), 
E, = T(x) (9) 
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For (9) to be true requires that the coefficients of (7) equal the coefficients of the 
terms of like degree in (8). Therefore, 


= = (10) 
or Ay =x = 1157 = 2.66 (11) 
In a similar way we find that 
A, = 4.56 
A, = 682; (12) 
Ag = 8.25 | 


The relative amplitudes of the 8 sources are then 
1, 1.7, 2.6, 3.1, 3.1, 2.6, 1.7, 1 


To obtain the field pattern given by the Dolph-Tchebyscheff distribution, 
we recall that ¥/2 = (d, sin 8)/2, cos (y/2) = w, and w = x/xo, from which 


d, sin 8 
2 


the value of x corresponding to a given value of @, as obtained from (13), is then 
introduced in the appropriate Tchebyscheff polynomial, in this case T>(x), or 
scaled from a graph of this polynomial, as shown in Fig. 4-34. The value of the 
polynomial for this value of x is then the relative field strength in the direction 6. 
In general, as 9 ranges from —2/2 to +2/2, the variables ~/2, w and x range as 
indicated by Table 4-6. Thus, in general, as § ranges from — 2/2 to Oto +2/2, x 
tanges from some point, such as a in Fig. 4-34, to x9 and back again to a, the 
ordinate value giving the relative field intensity. 

In our problem, d, = z and xg = 1.15, so that the range of x is as shown in 
Table 4-7. Hence, at @ = — 90° we start at the origin in Fig. 4-34 (point 5), and as 


X = Xp COS 


(13) 


To point 
(1.15,20) 


Figure 434 Tchebyscheil poly- 
nomual of the seventh degree. 
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Table 4-6 


Variable 


é approaches 0° we proceed to the right along the polynomial curve, reaching the 
point (xg, R = 1.15, 20) when @ = 0°. As @ continues to increase, we retrace the 
polynomial curve, reaching the origin when @ = 90°. Thus, the pattern is sym: . 
metrical about the @ = 0° direction. 

As a preliminary step to plotting the field pattern, it is usually helpful to 
make a plot of x versus ? from (13).. Then, knowing the values of x for the nulls 
and maxima of the 7,(x) curve, the corresponding values of 6 may be determined. 
As many intermediate points as are needed may also be obtained in the same | 
manner. Following this procedure, the field pattern for our problem of the 
8-source array is presented in Fig, 4-35@ in rectangular coordinates and in 
Fig. 4-35b in polar coordinates. 


4-13 COMPARISON OF AMPLITUDE DISTRIBUTIONS FOR 
8-SOURCE ARRAYS. In the problem worked in the preceding section, the 
sidelobe level was 26 dB below the maximum of the main beam (R = 20). It is of 
interest to compare the amplitude for this case with the distributions for other 
sidelobe levels. This is done in Fig. 4-36, in which the relative amplitude distribu- 
tions are shown for 8-source arrays with sidelobe levels ranging from 0 dB to an 
infinite number of decibels below the main beam maximum. The infinite decibel 
case corresponds to R = co (zero sidelobe level) and is identical with Stone’s 
binoniial distribution. The relative amplitudes for this case are 1, 7, 21, 35, 35, 21, 


Table 4-7 
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Relative 
field 


Relative 
field 


Figure 4-35 Relative field pattern of broadside 

artay of 8 isotropic sources spaced 4/2 apart. The 

amplitude distribution gives a minimum beam width 

(b) fot a sidelobe level 4; of the main lobe. The pattern 

is shown in rectangular cootdinates at {a) and in 

‘ polar at (6). Both diagrams show the paltetn only 

ase haCenet ae: from —90° to +90", the other half of the pattern 
Arcay being identical. 


7, 1.' The ratio of amplitudes of the center sources to the edge sources is 35 to 1. 
Such a large ratio would be very difficult to achieve in practice. As the sidelobe 
level increases (R decreases}, the amplitude distribution becomes more uniform, 
the ratio of the center to edge amplitudes being only about 3 to t for the 26-dB 
(R = 20) case. The 20-dB case (RK = 10) is more uniform, with an amplitude ratio 
of only 1.7 to 1. The 14-dB case (R = 5) exhibits a still more uniform distribution 
but shows an inversion, the maximum amplitude having shifted to the outermost 
sources (1 and 8). The uniform distribution is not a special case of the Dolph- 
Tchebyscheff distribution, an inversion occurring before the uniform case is 
reached. As the sidelobe level is raised still further, the distribution tends more 
towards an edge type, the amplitude of the inner sources decreasing still further. 
In the extreme case, where the sidelobes are equal to the main-lobe level (0 dB, or 
R = 1), the amplitudes of all of the inner sources are zero, and the distribution is 
of the edge type discussed in connection with Fig. 4-29d. Thus, both the binomial 
and edge distributions are special cases of the Dolph-Tchebyscheff distribution, 
but the uniform amplitude distribution is not. The point of nearest approach to 
the uniform distribution is for an R value between 5 and 10. Referring to Fig. 
4-20 and interpolating for n = 8 between the curves for m = 10 and n = 5, it is 
interesting to note that the ratio of the main-lobe maximum to the minor-lobe 


‘ As may be noted by extending Pascal's triangle (Sec. +10) 10 # = 8. 
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Relative amplitude 


Figure 436 Comparison of 
Dolph-Tchebyscheff amplitude 
distribution envelopes for various 
Linear array of 8 sources sidelobe levels. 


maxima ranges from about 4.3 to 8 for an array of eight sources of uniform 
amplitude. 

The Dolph-Tchebyscheff optimum amplitude distribution, as discussed in 
the preceding sections, is optimum only if d > 4/2, which covers the cases of most 
interest for broadside arrays. By a generalization of the method, however, cases 
with smaller spacings can also be optimized.” 

In conclusion, it should be pointed out that the properties of the Tchebys- 
cheff polynomials may be applied not only to antenna patterns as discussed 
above but also to other situations. It is necessary, however, that the function to 
be optimized be expressible as a polynomial. 


4-14 CONTINUOUS ARRAYS. In the preceding sections, the discussion 
has been restricted to arrays of discrete point sources, ic. to arrays of a finite 
number of sources separated by finite distances. We now proceed to a consider- 
ation of continuous arrays of point sources, i¢., arrays of an infinite number of 
sources separated by infinitesimal distances. By Huygens’ principle, a continuous 
array of point sources is equivalent to a continuous field distribution. In this way, 
our discussion of continuous arrays can be extended to include the radiation 
patterns of field distributions across apertures, as, for example, the pattern of an 
electromagnetic horn where the field distribution across the mouth of the horn is 
known. 


1 4_J. Riblet, Proc. IRE, 35, no. 5, 489-492, May 1947. 
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Figore 4-37 Continuous broadside array of point sources of length a. 


We shall now develop an expression for the far field of a continuous array 
of point sources of uniform amplitude and of the same phase. Let the array of 
length a be parallel to the y axis with its center at the origin as indicated in 
Fig. 4-37, Then the field dE at a distant point in the direction @ due to the point 
sources in the infinitesimal length dy at a distance y from the origin is 


dE = A elo! Pvt gy = ed eh Fry) dy (th) 
Fy ry 


where £ == a/c = 2n/A and A is a constant involving amplitude. The total field E 
at the distant point is then the integrated value of (1) over the array of length a as 
given by 


af2 A 
E= { — chur fru dy. {2} 
-ajz P11 
Both A and the time factor may be taken outside the integral, andr, may also be 
ifr, > a. Thos, 
= en dy Q) 


However, referring to Fig. 4-37, 
rp =r—ysin® (4) 


Substituting (4) in (3) and taking the constant factor e~ ”" outside the integral, we 
have 


a2 
E=A { eitrsin® dy (5) 
— a2 
[cot — fir} 
where A= Aa (6) 


ry 
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Integrating (5) yields 
34 gilbei2) sin 8 — go Maj?) sind ‘ 
—Bsin O F ) 
which maybe written as 
24° | of fa , 
E= Bsn 8 sin (& sin a) {8} 
Let 
¥' = fa sin @ = a, sin-é (9) 
where a, = fa = 2na/i = array length, rad 
Then 
24. oy’ 
~Bsin 0" 2 10) 
However, from (9), 
P x 
@=— 
8 sin é a 
so that (10) becomes 
sin (y‘/2)} 
E = aA' ——— (il 
77) 
Normalizing (11) gives finally 
sin (y'/2) 
£=— 12 
a (12) 


Equation (12) expresses the far field, or Fraunhofer diffraction pattern, of a 
continuous broadside array of length a having uniform amplitude and phase. For 
n discrete, equally spaced sources, it was previously shown by (4-6-9) that the 
normalized value.of the total field is 


z =a (mp/2) (13) 
m sin (y/2) 
where ¢ = dcos @ + 6 
For in-phase sources, 6 = 0. Comparing Figs. 4-18 and 4-37 we note that 
@ = 60+ 2/2, so that 

y= —d, sin @ = — Bd sin 8 (14) 
For small values of ¢, which occur for small values of 8, d or both, (13) can be 
expressed as 


E= sin (ny/2) sin [(Bnd/2) sin 6] (15) 
~ mp/2————s«(Bnd/2) sin O 
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The length a of the array of discrete sources is 
a=dn-—1) (16) 


where n = number of sources 
d = spacing 


Ifn > 1, a ~ nd and (15) becomes 
_ sin [(8a/2) sin 6] _ sin [(a,/2) sin @] 


(Ba/2)sin@  ~—{a, /2} sin 8 (17) 
where a, = Ba = 2na/d 
By (9) this can now be expressed as 
sin (y'/2} 
£=——— 18 
7p ee 


which is identical with the value obtained in (12) for the continuous array. Thus, 
the field pattern for an array of many discrete sources (n > 1) and for small values 
of & is the same as the pattern of a continuous array of the same length. If the 
array is long, that is, if nd » A, the main beam and the first minor lobes are 
confined to small values of 6. It therefore follows that the main features of the 
pattern of a large array are the same, whether the array has many discrete 
sources or is a continuous distribution of sources. Many of the conclusions 
derived in previous sections concerning amplitude distributions for arrays of dis- 
crete sources can also be applied to continuous arrays provided that the arrays 
are large. 
The null directions @, of the continuous array pattern are given by 


Wake (19) 
2 
where K = 1, 2, 3,... 
Thus, 
: Ki 
vo = aresin | + a (20) 
For a long array (20) can be expressed as 
K 3K 
0) ~ +— (rad) = + ue (deg) 21) 
a, a, 


where a, = a/d 


The beam width between first nulls (K = 1) for a long array is then 


2 118 
2891 = J (rad) ~ —— (deg) (22) 
A 
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16° 10° 5" @° 5° 10° 15° 
a uniform broadside arrays 5, 10 and 504 long. 


Figure 438 Main-lobe field patierns of continucus 


It is to be noted that (20}, (21) and (22) are identical with the expressions given for 
the broadside array of discrete sources, if nd is replaced by a@ (see Table 4-2, 
Sec. 4-7). Therefore, the null locations for long arrays of either discrete or contin- 
uous sources are the same provided only that # > 1. 

The field patterns of the main beam of continuous arrays of point sources 5, 
10 and 50/ long are compared in Fig. 4-38. It may be noted that the beam width 
between half-power points, Op, of a long,.uniform broadside array is piven 
approximately by 


(rad) (23) 


5h 
or Sur = =~ (deg) (24) 


4-15 HUYGENS’ PRINCIPLE.’ The principle proposed by Christian 
Huygens (1629-1695) has been of fundamental importance to the development of 
wave theory. Huygens’ principle states that each point on a primary wave front can 
be considered to be a new source of a secondary spherical wave and that a second- 
ary wave front can be constructed as the envelope of these secondary waves, as 
suggested in Fig. 4-39, Thus, a spherical wave from a single point source propa- 
gates as a spherical wave as indicated in Fig. 4-39a, while an infinite plane wave 
continues as a plane wave as suggested in Fig. 4-396. This principle of physical 
optics can be used to explain the apparent bending of electromagnetic waves 
around obstacles, ic., the diffraction of waves, a diffracted ray being one that 
follows a path that cannot be interpreted as either reflection or refraction. 


' ©. Huygens, Trait2 de ta Lumiére, Leyden, 1690. 

Max Born, Optik, Springer-Verlag, 1933. 

Amold Sommerfeld, “Theorie der Beugung,” in Frank and von Mises (eds.), Differential und Inte- 
gralgleichungen der Mechanik und Physik, Viewep, 1935. 
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Spherical ea 
wave 
front 
(a) (é) 
Plane wave Figere 4-39 Spherical and plane wave fronts with 
front secondary waves of Huygens. 


Let us consider the situation shown in Fig. 4-40a in which an infinite plane 
electromagnetic wave is incident on an infinite flat sheet which is opaque to the 
waves. The sheet has a slot of width @ and of infinite length in the direction 
normal to the page. The field everywhere to the right of the sheet is the result of 
the section of the wave that passes through the slot. If @ is many wavelengths, the 
field distribution across the slot may be assumed, in the first approximation, to 
be uniform, as shown in Fig. 4-40b. By Huygens’ principle the field everywhere to 


r’ 


Plane 
Wave 


Relative amplitude 


{2) : (6) 
“Figwre 449 Plane wave incident on opaque sheet with slot of width a. 
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the right of the sheet is the same as though each point in the plane of the slot is 
the source of a new spherical wave. Each of these point sources is of equal ampli- 
tude and phase. Thus, by Huygens’ principle the slotted sheet with a uniform field 
across the opening can be repiaced by a continuous array of point sources which 
just fills the opening. The field pattern in the xy plane (Fig. 4-40a) is then calcu- 
lated in the same way as for a continuous linear array of point sources of length a 
oriented parallel to the y axis. 

The far field, or Fraunhofer diffraction pattern, of such an array was shown 
in the preceding section to be given by 


fg — in WP) (1) 
yi/2 
where ¢' = (2na/A) sin 0 and where @ is in the xy plane (Fig. 4-37). This pattern, 
in the xy plane, is independent of the extent of the arsay in the z direction 
(normal to the page). 
: In deriving (1), that is, (4-14-12) of Sec. 4-14, the total field at a point was 
obtained by integrating the contributions from a continuous array of sources 
distributed over a length a. For points at a great distance from the array the 
integral can be sirnplified, and the integration is straightforward, as demonstrated 
in the preceding section. For points near to the array, however, the integral does. 
not simplify in this way but can be reduced to the form of Fresnel’s integrals. The 
field variation near the slot as obtained in this way is commonly called a Fresnel 
diffraction pattern. Along a straight line parallel to the slot and a short distance 
from it, the fieid variation is as suggested at (a) in Fig. 4-41, the variation approx- 
imating the uniform distribution of field at the slot as shown in Fig. 4-400. As the 
distance x from the slot is increased, the Fresnel patterns change through a series 
of transitional forms, such as suggested at (b} in Fig. 4-41, until at large distances 
we enter the Fraunhofer region and the pattern assumes a form as suggested by 
(c) in Fig. 4-41. Ordinarily the Fraunhofer pattern is obtained by rotating the slot 
around its center so that the field is observed at a constant radius rather than at 
a constant distance x. The resulting field pattern in polar coordinates is then as 
suggested at (d) in Fig. 4-4t. Once we have entered the Fraunhofer region, this 
pattern is the same at ail greater distances. For a point to be in the Fraunhofer 
region, it must be at a sufficient distance fron the slot so that we can make the 
assumption that lines extending from the edges of the slot to the point are paral- 
lel. This is commonly assumed to be the case when the point is at a distance r 
from the slot given by 
2 
se 2) 
4 

where a is the width or aperture of the slot, which is assumed to be large. Thus, 
the larger the aperture or the shorter the wavelength, the greater must be the 
distance at which the pattern is measured if we wish to avoid the effects of 
Fresnel diffraction. This is discussed further in Sec. 18-3a. 
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Figare 4-41 Fresnel and Fraunhofer patterns of a slot of width a. 


A nearly uniform type of field distribution across an aperture such as dis- 
cussed above in connection with Figs. 4-40 and 4-41 occurs in optics when a 
beam of light is incident on_a slit. It also may be realized by the field distribution 
across the mouth of a long electromagnetic horn antenna as in Fig. 4-42a. Since 
the pattern of a uniform field distribution is the same as the pattern of a uniform 
distribution of point sources of equal extent, another form of antenna equivalent 
to the optical slit or electromagnetic horn is a uniform current sheet. This can be 
approximated by a “billboard” type of array, as in Fig. 4-42b, having many 
dipole antennas carrying equal currents. The expressions which have been devel- 
oped can thus be applied to a calculation of the Fraunhofer diffraction pattern of 
an optical slit or the far field of a horn or uniform current sheet. If the field or 
current distribution across the slit or antenna aperture is not uniform, the form 
factor for the distribution will appear in the integral for the field expression. If the 
aperture is large, the relations developed for amplitude distributions of arrays of 
discrete sources can be applied to the case of continuous arrays of sources. 
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Figure 442 Electromagnetic horn antenna and 
array of dipoles with reflector. 
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Huygens’ principle is not without its limitations. Thus, it neglects the vector 
nature of the electromagnetic field. It also neglects the effect of currents which 
flow at the edge of the slot, as in Figs. 4-40 and 4-41, or at the edge of the horn, 
as in Fig. 4-42a, However, if the aperture is sufficiently large and we confine our 
attention to directions roughly norma! to aperture, the scalar theory of Huygens’ 
principle gives satisfactory results. 


4-16 HUYGENS’ PRINCIPLE APPLIED TO THE DIFFRAC- 
TION OF A PLANE WAVE INCIDENT ON A FLAT SHEET. 
PHYSICAL OPTICS. Consider a uniform plane wave incident on a perfectly 
conducting half-plane, as in Fig. 4-430.’ We want to calculate the electric field at 
point P at a distance r behind the plane. By Huygens’ principle, 


e-| dE {h) 


wanis 


where dE is the electric field at P due to a point source at a distance x from the 
origin, as in Fig. 4-436. Thus, 


dE = =o 7 H+) dy (2) 


1 J. D. Kraus, Radio Astronomy, 2ad ¢d., Cygnus-Quasar Books, 1986. 
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Figure 443 Plane wave incident from above onto a conducting half-plane with resultant power- 
density variation beiow the plane as obtained by physical optics. 


so that 
Eo eer ad -- 56 
E=—e# e485 dy (3) 
If 6 < +, it follows that : 
x? 
=— 4 
2r @ 
When we let 2/rA = k* and kx = u, (3) becomes 
E= 2 eg” ifr { e e!2 dy (5) 
F ka 
which can be rewritten as 
Fo itr |” -sauri2 = saw /2 
E=—e Fr | eH? gy |e Rr dy (6) 
kr 0 0 
The integrals in (6) have the form of Fresnel integrals so (6} can be written 
£ P 3 
E= = e ris + dy — [Clka) + jS(ka)]} (7) 
ka mu 
where C(ka) = { cos = du = Fresnel cosine integral (8) 
10 
ike mu2 
S(ka) = { sin rae du = Fresnel sine integral (9) 
i] 


2 
where ka = = a, dimensionless. 
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Figure 4.44 Comu spiral show- 
ing C{ka) and S{ka) as a function of 
ka yalues along the spiral. For 
example, when ka-= 1.0, C(ka) = 
0.780 and S{ka) = 0.338. When 
ka = oc, C{ka) = Sika} = 1. 


A praph of C(ka) and S(ka) yields the Cornu spiral (Fig, 4-44). Since 
C(—ka) = —C(ka) and S(—ka) = — S{ka), the spiral for negative values of ka is in 
the third quadrant and is symmetrical with respect to the origin for the spiral in 
the first quadrant. 

The power density as a function of ka is then 


$,, =F = SHU} - Char + - ska} (Wm) (10) 
ER ; 
where So = zr (W m7?) (11) 


The power density variation of (10} as a function of ka {with r, A and k constant) 
is shown in Fig. 4-43c. Assuming that the plane wave originates from a distant 
source we have 


1. For no obscuration, ka = — oo and S,, = So. 

2. For source, observer and edge of obscuring plane in line, ka = 0 and S,, = 
15,. 

3, For complete obscuration, ka = +00 and S,, = 0. 


Thus, the power density does not go to zero abruptly as the point of observation 
goes from the illuminated side (ka < 0) to the shadow side (ka > 0); rather, there 
are fluctuations followed by a gradual decrease in power density. 

From (10) and {11) the relative power density as a function of ka is 


< weialive = se = HE4 — Ctka)]? + 4 — S(kayy?; (12) 
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’ The relative power density (12) is equal to +R?, where R is the distance from 
a ka value on the Cornu spiral to the point (4, 4} (see Fig. 4-44). For large posi- 
tive values of ka, R approaches 1/xka, so that (12) reduces approximately to 


2 
S, (relative) = i( : ) fs (13) 


mka}  4n*a? 


where + = distance from obstacle (conducting half-plane}, m 
A = wavelength, m 
a = distance into shadow region, m : 


Equation (13) gives the relative power density for large ka (> 3) (well into the 
shadow region). For this condition it is apparent that the power flux density 
(Poynting vector) due to diffraction increases with wavelength and with distance 
(from edge) but decreases as the square of the distance @ into the shadow region. 


Example. A vertical conducting wal! 25 m high extends above a flat ground plane. 
A 4 = 10-cm transmitter is situated 25 m above the ground plane at a large distance 
to one side of the vertical wall and a receiver is located on the ground plane 100 m 
to the other side of the wall. Find the signal tevel at the receiver due to diffraction 
over the wall as compared to the direct path signal without the wall. 


Solution. The constant k = \/2/ri = /2/100 x 01=044 and’ a= 25m, s0 
ka = 11 which is greater than 3. Thus, {{3) is applicable and 


100 x 0.1 1 


vA 
ee a ge 23h an 
deta? ag? x29? * 500 


S, (relative) = 


Thus, the vertical wail causes 34 dB of attenuation as compared to a direct path 
signal. 


If the half-plane in Fig. 4-43 is replaced by a strip of width D and length 
» D, diffraction occurs from both edges, scattering radiation into the shadow 
region behind the strip. On the centerline of the strip, diffraction fields from both 
edges are equal in magnitude and of the same phase since the path lengths from 
both edges are equal. Thus, the diffracted field has a maximum or central peak on 
the centerline. 

If the strip is replaced by a disk of diameter D, there is diffraction around its 
entire edge and all diffracted fields arrive in phase on the centerline behind the 
disk producing a larger central peak. In optics this peak is called the axial bright 
spot. In a similar way, the diffracted fields from the feed system at the focus of a 
parabolic dish reflector can produce a back lobe on the axis of the parabola. See 
additional discussions on diffraction in Secs. 2-18, 12-2, 13-3, 17-5 and 18-3d. 


4-17 RECTANGULAR-AREA BROADSIDE ARRAYS. The method 
of obtaining the field patterns of linear arrays discussed in the preceding sections 
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Figure 445 Rectangular broadside array of height a and length b with relation to coordinates. 


can be easily extended to the case of rectangular broadside arrays, i.., arrays of 
sources which occupy a flat area of rectangular shape, as in Fig. 4-45, For such a 
rectangular array, the field pattern in the xy plane (as a function of @) depends 
only on the y-dimension a of the array, while the field pattern in the xz plane (as 
a function of ¢} depends only on the z-dimension 6 of the array. The assumption 
is made that the field or current distribution across the array in the y direction is 
the same for any values of z between +5/2. Likewise, it is assumed that the 
amplitude distribution across the array in the z direction is the same for all 
values of y between + a/2. Therefore, the field pattern in the xy plane is caleu- 
lated as though the array consists only of a single linear array of height a coin- 
cident with the y axis (y array}. In the same way, the pattern in the xz plane is 
obtained by calculating the pattern of a single linear array of length b coincident 
with the z axis (z array}. If the array also has depth in the x direction, i.¢., has 
end-fire directivity, then the pattern in the xy plane is the product of the patterns 
of the single linear x and y arrays, while the pattern in the xz plane is the product 
of the patterns of the x and z arrays. 

If the area occupied by the array is not rectangular in shape, the above 
principles do not hold. However, the approximate field patterns may be obtained 
in the case of an array of elliptical area, for example, by assuming that it is a 
rectangular area as in Fig. 4-46a or in the case of a circular area by assuming 
that it is square as in Fig. 4-46b. 

From the field patterns in two planes (xy and xz) of a rectangular array the 
beam widths between half-power points can be obtained. If the minor lobes are 
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Figure 446 Elliptical array with equiva- 
lent rectangular array (a) and circular 
(a) (b} array with equivalent square array th). 


not large, the directivity D is then given approximately by 
41000 
O04 
where 6; and $j are the half-power beam widths in degrees in the xy and xz 
planes respectively. The limitations of (1) are discussed following (3-13-16), 
leading to (3-13-18) which includes correction factors. 

An expression for the directivity of a large rectangular broadside array of 
height a and width b (Fig. 4-45) and with a uniform amplitude distribution may 
also be derived rigorously as follows. By (3-13-8) the directivity of an antenna is 
given by 


(1) 


__4af6, ma Pe 
ij JF(8, @) sin 6 dé db 


where f(6, ¢) is the space power pattern, which varies as the square of the space 

field pattern. From (4-14-17) the space field pattern of a large rectangular array is 

sin [(a, sin @)/2] sin [(b, sin )/2] 
(a, sin 6)/2 (b, sin @y/2 


D= 


E(B, 6} = 


(3) 


where a, = 2na/A 
b, = 2nb/A 


The main beam maximum is in the direction @ = ¢ = 0 in Fig. 4-45. In (3), @ = 0 
at the equator, while in (2), @ =O at the zenith. For large arrays and relatively 
sharp beams we can therefore replace sin @ and sin @ in (3) by the angles, while 
sin @ in (2) can be set equal to unity. Assuming that the array is unidirectional 
(no field in the — x direction), the integral in the denominator of (2) then becomes 


{- ‘- sin? sin? (xa6/A) sin? (xbd/A) 
—xf2 J—x)2 ~ (nab/ay? (nbd/X iy 


Making the limits of integration — oc to +co instead of —2/2 to +2/2, (4) may 

be evaluated as 4?/ab. Therefore, the approximate directivity D of a large uni- 

directional rectangular broadside array with a uniform amplitude distribution is 
4nab ab 


D=—7 = 1265 (3) 


do db (4) 
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As an example, the directivity of a broadside array of height a = 104 and length 
b = 204 is, from {5), equal to 2520, or 34 dB. 


4-18 ARRAYS WITH MISSING SOURCES AND RANDOM 
ARRAYS. A linear array of 5 isotropic point sources with 4/2 spacing is dis- 
cussed in Sec. 4-10 for several amplitude distributions including uniform, bino- 
mial and Dolph-Tchebyscheff. Let us consider this S-source array again with all 
sources of equal amplitude with pattern as in Fig. 4-47a (same as Fig. 4.294) and 


jE! (d) 
ie) 
1 Ri 1 
0.74 
[Ey (&} 
0 Oo 
[ 1 
0.71 
1E| (2) 


Figare 4-47 Field patterns of linear 
atray of $ isotropic point sources of 


equal amplitude and 4/2 spacing: (a) all 
a 5 sources on, (6) one source (next to the 
edge) off, (c) One source (at the center) 


90° 60° é 30° O° off and (4) one source {at the edge) off. 
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note what happens to the pattern if one of the sources is turned off (amplitude 
reduced to zero). If the off source is next to the edge source, the beam width 1s 
essentially unchanged but the minor-lobe level is up and nulls are filled as shown 
in Fig. 4-47b. When the center source is off, the beam width is reduced but the 
minor-lobe level is higher, as indicated in Fig. 4-47c. If an edge source is off, the 
array is identical with a uniform array of 4 sources and, as shown in Fig. 4-47d, 
has a larger beam width with the minor-lobe level slightly higher than for the 
uniform source array of Fig. 4-47a. (Compare curves for n = 4 and 5 in Fig. 4-20.) 

If the amplitude distribution of the array is tapered (binomial or Dolph- 
Tchebyscheff) as in Fig. 4-29b and c, turning off a source at the edge will have 
less effect than in the uniform-amplitude case. 

In an array of a large number of sources, it is of interest to know what 
happens if one or more sources are turned off either intentionally or inadvertent- 
ly. Also to reduce cost, a designer would like to know how many (and which) 
sources can be omitted without appreciably affecting the performance character- 
istics. It has been shown by Lo and Maher and Cheng’ that if sources are posi- 
tioned with random instead of uniform spacing in a large array (L > 4) the 
number n of sources can be reduced without affecting the beam width appre- 
ciably. The gain, however, is proportional to n and to keep the largest sidelobes 
below a certain level, a minimum a is required. 


PROBLEMS? 
«4-1 Two point sources. : 
(a) Shaw that the relative E(p) pattern of an array of 2 identical isotropic in-phase 


paint sources arranged as in Fig. P4-1 is given by E{p) = cos [(d,/2) sin $], 
where d@. = 2nd/a. 


i 
=o 
Lj. 


Figure P4-1 Two point sources. 


+ 'Y. T. Lo, “A Probabilistic Approach te the Design of Large Antenna Arrays,” [EEE Trans. Ants. 
Prop., AP-11, 95-96, 1963. 

T. M. Maher and D. K. Cheng, “Random Removal of Radiators from Large Linear Arrays.” [EEE 
Trans, Ants. Prop., AP-11, 106-112, 1963. 


? Answers to starred (*) problems are given in App. D. 


4-2 


4.3 


“44 
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(b) Show that the maxima, nulls and half-power points of the pattern are given by 
the following relations: 


F : KA 
Maxima: @ = arcsin ( -) 
ff (k+i 
Is: = ee a 
Nulls @ = arcsin E od | 
2k A 
Half-power points: @ = arcsin E ae 


where k = 6, 1, 2,3,.... 

(c) For d= find the maxima, nulls and half-power points, and from these points 
and any additional points that may be needed plot the E() pattern for 
O° < ¢@ < 360°. There are four maxima, four nulls and eight half-power points. 

(d) Repeat for d = 34/2. 

(e) Repeat for d = 44. 

(J) Repeat for d = 4/4. Note that this pattern has two maxima and two half-power 
points but no nulls. The half-power points are minima. 

Four sources in square array. 

(a} Derive an expression for E(@) for an array of 4 identical isotropic point sources 
arranged as in Fig. P4-2. The spacing d between each source and the center 
point of the array is 34/8. Sources t and 2 are in phase, and sources 3 and 4 in 
opposite phase with respect to | and 2. 

(8) Plot, approximately, the normalized field pattern. 


Figure P4-2 Four sources in square array. 


Twa point sources, 

(a) What is the expression for E() for an array of 2 point sources arranged as in 
the figure for Prob. 4-1. The spacing d is 34/8. The amplitude of source | in the 
# plane is given by |cos ¢| and the phase by ¢. The amplitude of the field of 
source 2 is given by | cos (@ — 45°)| and the phase of the field by ¢ — 45°. 

(b} Plot the normalized amplitude and the phase of E(@) referring the phase to the 
centerpoint of the array. 


Four Sources in broadside array. 

(a) Derive an expression for E(¢) for a linear in-phase broadside array of 4 identi- 
cal isotropic point sources. Take ¢ = 0 in the broadside direction. The spacing 
between sources is 54/8. 

({b} Plot, approximately, the normalized field pattern (0° < ¢ < 360°}. 
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(c) Repeat parts (a) and (6) with the changed condition that the amplitudes of the 4 
sources are proportional to the coefficients of the binomial series for (a + by" ' 


Tchebyscheff T,(x)and T,(x). 

(a) Calculate and plot cos 6 as x and cos 3@ as y, for —-l<x< +1. Corfipare with 
the curve for T(x). 

(b} Calculate and plot cos & as x and cos 6@ as y, for —1 < x < +1. Compare with 
the curve for T,(x). 


Five source Dolph-Tchebyscheff (D-T) distribution. 

{a) Find the Dolph-Tchebyscheff current distribution for the minimum beam width 
of a linear in-phase broadside array of five isotropic point sources. The spacing 
between sources is 4/2 and the sidelobe level is to be 20 dB down. Take ¢@ = 0 
in the broadside direction. 

(b) Locate the nulls and maxima of the minor lobes. 

(c) Plot, approximately, the normalized field pattern (O° < @ < 360°}. 

(dq) What is the half-power beam width? 


Eight-source D-T distribution. 

(a) Find the Dolph-Tchebyscheff current distribution for the minimum beam width 
of a linear in-phase broadside array of 8 isotropic sources. The spacing between 
elements is 34/4 and the sidelobe level is to be 40 dB down. Take @ = 0 in the 
broadside direction. 

(6) Le sate the nulls and the maxima of the minor lobes. 

ic} Plot, approximately, the normalized field pattern (0° < ¢ < 360°). 

(d) What is the half-power beam width? 

n-source array. 

(a) Derive an expression for E(i) for an array of # identical isotropic point sources 
where y = f(¢, d, 4). ¢ is the azimuthal position angle with @ = 0 in the direc- 
tion of the array. 6 is the phase lag between sources as one moves along the 
array in the @ = 0° direction and d is the spacing. 

(b) Plot the normalized field as ordinate and & as abscissa for a = 2, 4, 6, 8, 10 and 
12 for 0° < ¢ < 180°. 

Ten-source end-fire array. 

(a) Plot E(@) for an end-fire array of x = 10 identical isotropic point sources 
spaced 34/8 apart with 6 = —32/4. 

(b} Repeat with 6 = —x[(3/4) + (1/n)]. 

Two-source broadside array. 

{a) Calculate the directivity of a broadside array of two identical isotropic in-phase 
point sources spaced 4/2 apart along the polar axis, the field pattern being 


given by 
E = cos 5 cos a) 
2 
where @ is the polar angle. 


(b) Show that the directivity for a broadside array of two identical isotropic in- 
phase point sources spaced a distance d is given by 
ne 2 
~ 1 + (A/2nd) sin Qd/A) 
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4-11 Two-source end-lire array. 

(a) Calculate the directivity of an end-fire array of two identical isotropic point 
sources in phase opposition, spaced 4/2 apart along the polar axis, the relative 
field pattern being given by 

_ ft 
E=sin ¢ cos 0) 
where @ is the polar angle. 

(6) Show that the directivity of an ordinary end-fire array of two identical isotropic 
point sources spaced a distance d is given by 


2 
T+ G/4nd) sin (4nd/A) 


412 Four-tower BC array. A broadcasting station requires the horizontal plane pattern 
indicated by Fig. P4-12. The maximum field intensity is to be radiated northeast 
with as little decrease as possible in field intensity in the 90° secter between north 
and east. No nulls are permitted in this sector. Nulls may occur in any direction in 
the complementary 270° sector. However, it is required that nulls must be present 
for the directions of due west and due sauthwest, in order to prevent interference 
with other stations in these directions. 


is NE 


max 


intensity nearly 
uniform 
€ 


s 
Figure P4-12  Four-tower BC array patiern requirements. 


Design a four-vertical-tower array to fulfill these requirements, The currents 
‘are to be equal in magnitude in all towers, but the phase may be adjusted to any 
relationship. There js also no restriction on the spacing or geometrical arrange- 
ments of the towers, Plot the field pattern. 


413 Two-source patterns, Calculate and plot the field and site patterns for an array of 
two isotropic sources of the same amplitude and phase, for two cases: 
(a) d= 3A 
{b) d = $A 
Plot the field pattern in polar coordinates and phase pattern in rectangular coordi- 
nates with: 
t. Phase center at source 1 
2. Phase center at midpoint 
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Field and phase patterns. Calculate and plot the field and phase patterns of an 
array of 2 nonisotropic dissimilar sources for which the total field is given by 


E=cos¢+sin ofp 
where ¥ = d cos ¢ + 5 =< (cos + 1) 


Take source 1 as the reference for phase. See Fig. P4-14. 


Figure P4-14 Field and phase patterns. 


DT source array. Calculate the Dolph-Tchebyscheff distribution of a six-source 
broadside array for R = 5, 7 and 10. Explain the variation. 
Two-unequal-source array. In Case 5 (Sec. 4-2e} for 2 isotropic point sources of 
unequal amplitude and any phase difference show that the phase angle of the total 
field with midpoint of the array as phase center is given by 


_,f@-1 u 
tan (S551 4 


Field and phase patterns. Calculate and plot the field and phase patterns for the 

cases of Figs. 4-21 and 4-22 and compare with the curves shown. 

Five-source array. 

{a) What is an expression for the field pattern of an array of 5 identical isotropic 
point sources arranged in line and spaced a distance d {</2) apart? The phase 
lead of source 2 over 1, 3 over 2, etc., is 6. 

{b) What value should 6 have to make the array a broadside type? For this broad- 
side case, what are the relative current magnitudes of the sources for: 

1. Maximum directivity: 
2. No sidelobes 
3. Sidelobes equal in magnitude to “ main” lobe 

Two-tower BC array. A broadcast array of 2 vertical towers with equal currents is 

to have a hotizontal plane pattern with a broad maximum of field intensity to the 

nortli and a null at an azimuth angle of 131° measured counterclockwise from the 
north. Specify the arrangement of the towers, their spacing, and phasing. Calculate 
and plot the field pattern in the horizontal plane. 

Three-tower BC array. A broadcast array with 3 vertical towers arranged in a 

straight horizontal line is to have a horizontal-plane pattern with a broad 

maximum of field intensity to the north and nulls at azimuth angles of 105°, 147° 
and 213° measured counterclockwise from the north. The towers need not have 
equal currents. For the purpose of analysis the center tower (2) may be regarded as 
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2 towers, 2a and 2b, 2a belonging to an array of itself and tower 1 and 2b to an 
array of itself and tower 3. Specify the arrangement of towers, their spacing, cur- 
rents and phasing. Calculate and plot the field pattern in the horizontal plane. 

4-21 Foor-tower BC array. A broadcast array of 4 vertical towers with equal currents is 
to have a symmetrical 4-lobed pattern in the horizontal plane with maximum field 
intensity to the north, east, south and west arid a reduced field intensity to the 
northeast, southeast, southwest and northwest equal to 4 the maximum. Specify the 
alray arrangement, orientation, spacing and phasing. Calculate and plot the field 
pattern in the horizontal plane. 

«4-22 Eight-source end-fire array. 

{a) Calculate and plot the field pattern of a linear array of 8 isotropic point sources 
of equal amplitude spaced 0.24 apart for the ordinary end-tire condition. 

(b} Repeat, assuming that the phasing satisfies the Hansen and Woodyard 
increased-directivity condition. 

(c) Calculate the directivity in both cases by graphical or numerical integration of 
the entire pattern. 

*4-23 Rectangular corrent sheet. Calculate and plot the patterns in both planes perpen- 
dicular to a rectangular sheet carrying a current of uniform density and everywhere 
of the same direction and phase if the sheet measures 10 by 204. What is the 
approximate directivity? 

424 Twelve-source end-fire array. 

(a) Calculate and plot the field pattern of a linear end-fire array of 12 isotropic 
point sources of equal amplitude spaced 4/4 apart for the ordinary end-fire 
condition. 

(b) Calculate the directivity by graphical or numerical integration of the entire 
pattern, Note that it is the power pattern (square of field pattern) which is to be 
integrated. It is most convenient to make the array axis coincide with the polar 
or z axis of Fig. 3-2 so that the pattern is a function only of @. 

(c) Calculate the directivity by the approximate half-power beam-width method 
and compare with that obtained in (5). 

*4-25 Twelve-source broadside array. 

(a) Calculate and plot the pattern of a linear broadside array of 12 isotropic point 
sources of equal amplitude spaced 4/4 apart with all sources in the same phase. 

(5) Calculate the directivity by graphical or numerical integration of the entire 
pattern and compare with the directivity obtained in Prob. 4-24 for the same 
size alray operating end-fire. 

(c) Calculate the directivity by the approximate half-power beam-width method 
and compare with that obtained in (6). 

4-26 Twelve-source end-fire array with increased directivity. . 
(a) Calculate and plot the pattern of a linear end-fire array of 12 isotropic point 

sources of equal amplitude spaced 2/4 apart and phased to fulfill the Hansen 
and Woudyard increased-directivity condition. 

(b} Calculate the directivity by graphical or numerical integration of the entire 
pattern and compare with the directivity obtained in Probs. 4-24 and 4-25. 

(c) Calculate the directivity. by the approximate half-power beam-width method 
and compare with that obtained in (6). 

4-27 n-source array. Variable phase velocity. Referring to Fig. 4-18, assume that the 
uniform array of n isotropic point sources is connected by a transmission system 
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extending along the array with thé feed point at source 1 so that the phase of 
source 2 lags 1 by end/p, 3 lags 1 by 2end/v, etc., where » is the phase velocity to the 
right along the transmission system. Show that the far field is given by (4-6-8) 
where % = d[cos @ — (1/p}], where p is the relative phase velocity, that is, p = w/c 
where c is the velocity of light. Show also that p = oc for the broadside case, p = 2 
for the maximum field at ¢ = 60", p =1 for the ordinary end-fire case and p = 
HEL + (1/2nd,}) for the increased-directivity end-fire case. 

Continuous array. Variable phase velocity. Consider that the array of discrete 
sources in Fig. 4-18 is replaced by 4 continuous array of length L and assume that 
it is energized like the array of Prob. 4-27. Show that the far field for the general 
case of any phase lag 3° per unit distance along the continuous array is given by 
(4-14-18) where y' = L, cos @ — &'L = L {cos ¢ — (1/p)], where p = v/e as in Prob. 
4-27, Show also that for the four cases considered in Prob. 4-27 the p values are the 
same except for the increased-directivity end-fire case where p = 1/[1 + (1/2L,)]. 
Binomial distribution, Use the principle of pattern multiplication to show that a 
linear array with binomial amplitude distribution has a pattern with no minor 
lobes. 


Two-soutce array. Show that for a 2-source arzay the field patterns 
sim (rte '2) 
"sin (y/2) 


and E=20s% 


care equivalent. 


Directivity of ordinary end-fire array. Show that the directivity of an aa end- 
fire array may be expressed as 


D= a 


a-l 


b+ (land) ¥ Cn 2k/K] sin (4nkd/4} 
k=t a 
Note that 


sin (mf/2} |? 2 net ie "7 
Fecal =Aat+ Ss 2{a — k) cos 2k 3 


Directivity of broadside array, Show that the directivity of a broadside array may 
be expressed as 


n 


D= Ss 


a-1I- 


1+ (ijand) ¥ {(n — &)/k] sin (Qakd/4) 
x=t 


Phase center. Show that the phase center of a uniform array is at its centerpoint. 


Three-source array. The center source of a 3-source array has a (current) amplitude 
of unity. For a sidelobe level 0.1 of the main-lobe maximum field, find the Dolph- 
Tchebyscheff value for the amplitude of the end sources. The source spacing 
d = A/2, 


End-fire arrays. 4/2 spacing. The following BASIC program provides antenna field- 
pattern graphs in polar and rectangular coordinates for an array of 4 sources as 
llusteated in Fig. P4-35. Using modifications of this program, produce graphs of 
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the patterns for a larger number of sources spaced 4/2 apart with end-tire phasing, 
such as (a) 5 sources, (b) 6 sources, (c} 8 sources and (d) 12 sources. 


{a) 


{b) 


Figure P4-35 End-fire array of 4 sources with 4:2 spacing. Field patterns in polar and rec- 
tangular coordinates. 


END-FIRE ARRAYN=4 d=4;2 

POLAR PLOT 

10 HOME 

20 HGR 

30 HCOLOR=3 

40 FOR A=.02 TO 3.12 STEP .01 

50 R= 15 * SIN(6.28 » (COS(A) ~ 1))/SIN(1.57 * (COS(A) — 1)) 
60 HPLOT 138+R » COS(A),79 +A » SIN(A) 

64 HPLOT 138+R « (—COS(A)).79 +R » SIN(A) 

70 NEXT A 

RECTANGULAR PLOT (POLAR PLOT STEPS 10 60 61 70 OMITTED) 
60 HPLOT A+ 30,R+75 

61 HPLOT (A+ 3.16) + 30,-R +75 

70 NEXT A 


See also App. B. 

4-36 End-fire arrays. 4/4 spacing. Repeat Prob. 4-35 for the case where the spacing is 4/4 
instead of 4/2. The patterns in this case will be unidirectional instead of bidirec- 
tional as with 4/2 spacing. 

437 Two-clement interferometer. Using a computer as in the above problems, produce 
graphs of the field patterns of 2 isotropic in-phase sources with spacings of (a) 84, 
(b) 164 and (c) 324, 

*4-38 Two sources in phase. Two isotropic point sources of equai amplitude and same 
phase are spaced 24 apart. (a) Plot a graph of the field pattern. (b) Tabulate the 
angles for maxima and nulls. | 

4-39 Two sources in opposite phase. Two isotropic sources of equal amplitude and 
opposite phase have 1.54 spacing. Find the angles for all maxima and nulls. 
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440 Broadside arrays. 4/2 spacing. The following BASIC program provides antenna 
field-pattern graphs in polar and rectangular coordinates for an array of 4 sources | 
as illustrated in Fig. P4-40. Using modifications of this program, produce graphs of 
the patterns for a larger number of in-phase sources spaced 4/2 apart, such as (a) 6 
sources, (6) § sources and (c) 12 sources. 


Broadside 


(d) 


Figure P4-40 Broadside array of 4 sources with A/2 spacing. Field patterns in polar and 
rectangular coordinates. 


BROADSIDE ARRAY N=4 d=A/2 
POLAR PLOT : 
10 HOME 
20 HGR 
30 HCOLOR =3 
40 FOR A=.02 TO 6.26 STEP .01 
50 R=15 + SIN(6.28 » COS(A))/SIN(1.57 » COS{A)) 
60 HPLOT 138+R * COS(A),79 + R » SIN(A) 
70 NEXT A 
RECTANGULAR PLOT (POLAR PLOT STEPS 10 60 70 OMITTED) 
scant A+ 30,R +75 
‘0 NEXT A 


See also App. B. 


4-41 Three unequal sources. Three isotropic in-line sources have 4/4 spacing. The middle 
source has 3 times the current of the end sources. If the phase of the middle source 
is 0°, the phase of one end source +90° and the phase of the other end source 
—90°, make a graph of the normalized field pattern. 

4-42 Long broadside array. Show that the HPBW of a long uniform broadside array is 
given (without approximation) by 50.8°/L,, where L, = L/A = length of array in 
wavelengths. 

443 Phase center of 2-source array. An array consists of 2 isotropic point sources, one at 
the origin and one at a distance of 4/2 in the x direction. If the source at the origin 
has twice the amplitude (field) of the other source, find the position of the phase 
center of the array. 

*4-44 24-sonrce end-lire array. A uniform lineat array has 24 isotropic point sources with 
a spacing of 2/2. If the phase difference 6 = —x/2 (ordinary end-fire condition), 
calculate exactly (a) the HPBW, (6) the first sidelobe level, (c) the beam solid angle, 
(d) the beam efficiency, (e} the directivity and (f) the effective aperture. 
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4-48 Stray factor and directive gain The ratio of the main beam solid angle Q,, to the 
(total) beam solid angle GQ, is called the matn beam efficiency. The ratio of the 
minor-lobe solid angle @, to the (total) beam solid angle 2, is called the stray 
factor. It follows that 9,,/2, + 2 //Q, = 1. Show that the average directive gain 
over the minor lobes of a highly directive anienna is nearly equal to the stray 
factor. The directive gain is equal to the directivity multiplied by the normalized 
power pattern [=DP,(6, ?)], making it a function of angle with the maximum 
value equal to D. 

4-46 Power patterns, Write and run power-pattern programs for Probs. 4-35 and 4-40. 


4-47 End-fire array with increased gain. Write and run normalized field- and power- 
pattern programs for end-fire arrays with d = 4/4, 6 = —(2nd/A) — (n/n) for n = 4, 
8, 12 and 16. ; 

4-48 Grating lobe pattern. Write and run field-pattern programs for broadside arrays 
with d = A forn = 4, 8, 12 and 16. With d > A, grating lobes appear. 
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5-1 THE SHORT ELECTRIC DIPOLE. Since any linear antenna may 
be considered as consisting of a large number of very short conductors connected 
in series, it is of interest to examine first the radiation properties of short conduc- 
tors. From a knowledge of the properties of short conductors, we can then 
proceed to a study of long linear conductors such as are commonly employed in 
practice, 

A short linear conductor is often called a short dipole. In the following 
discussion, a short dipole is always of finite length even though it may be very 
short, If the dipole is vanishingly short, it is an infinitesimal dipole. 

Let us consider a short dipole-such as shown in Fig. 5-la. The length L is 
very short compared to the wayelength (L < 4). Plates at the ends of the dipole 
provide capacitive loading. Phe short length and the presence of these plates 
result in a uniform current? along the entire length L of the dipole. The dipole 
may be energized by a balanced transmission line, as shown. It is assumed that 
the transmission line“does not radiate and, therefore, its presence will be disre- 
garded. Radiation’ from the end plates is also considered to be negligible. The 
diameter d of the dipole is small compared to its length (d < L). Thus, for pur- 
poses of andlysis we may consider that the short dipole appears as in Fig. 5-1b. 
Here it e6énsists simply ofa thin conductor of length L with a uniform current 7 
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an +q 
t, L L f, 
Tranamigsion 
fine 
—@ Figure $10 A short dipole antenna (a) and 


(a) (8) its equivalent (b)- 


and point charges q at the ends. The current and charge are related by 


ae (1) 


§-2 THE FIELDS OF A SHORT DIPOLE. Let us now proceed to 
find the fields everywhere around a short dipole. Let the dipole of length L be 
placed coincident with the z axis and with its center at the origin as in Fig. 5-2. 
The relation of the electric field components, E,, E, and E,, is then as shown. It 
is assumed that the medium surrounding the dipole is air or vacuum. 

In dealing with antennas or radiating systems, the propagation time is a 
matter of great importance. Thus, if a current is flowing in the short dipole of 
Fig, 5-3, the effect of the current is not felt instantaneously at the point P, but 
only after an interval equal to the time required for the disturbance to propagate 
over the distance r. We have already recognized this in Chap. 4 in connection 
with the pattern of arrays of point sources, but here we are more explicit and 
describe it as a retardation effect. 


Figure $2 Relation of dipole to coordinates. 
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Figure 3a Geometry for short dipole. 


Accordingly, instead of writing the current J as! 
f= Io giv ( 1 ) 


which implies instantaneous propagation of the effect of the current, we introduce 
the propagation (or retardation) time as done by Lorentz and write 


[4] = Ig edatle — (rier) (2) 


where [J] is called the retarded current. Specifically, the retardation time r/c 
results in a phase retardation wr/e = 2nfr/e radians = 360° fr/c = 360° ¢/T, where 
T = 1/f=time of one period or cycle (seconds) and f= frequency (hertz, 
Hz = cycles per second). The brackets may be added as in (2) to indicate explic- 
itly that the effect of the current is retarded. 

Equation (2) is a statement of the fact that the disturbance at a time ¢ and 
at a distance r from a current element is caused by a current [/] that occurred at 
an earlier time t — r/c. The time difference r/c is the interval required for the 
disturbance to travel the distance +, where c is the velocity of light 
(=300 Mm s7*). ; 

Electric ard magnetic fields can be expressed in terms of vector and scalar 
potentials, Since we will be interested not only in the fields near the dipole but 
also at distances which are large compared to the wavelength, we must use retar- 
ded potentials, ie., expressions involving ¢ — r/c. For a dipole located as in Fig. 
5-2 or Fig. 5-3a, the retarded vector potential of the electric current has only one 
component, namely, A,. Its value is 


(3) 


' I is assumed that we take either the real {cos wt) or imaginary (sin wf) part of e™. 
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Figure 5-3b Relations for short dipole 


Dipote 
F when; » L. 


where [J] is the retarded current given by 
fa] =I, gictt— ielt (3a) 
In (3) and (3a), 
z = distance to a point on the conductor 


Ig = peak value in time of current (uniform along dipole} 
Hy = permeability of free space = 4x x 1077 H m=? 


If the distance from the dipole is large compared to its length (r > L) and if the 
wavelength is large compared to the length (A > L), we can put s = r and neglect 
the phase differences of the field contributions from different parts of the wire. 
The integrand in (3) can then be regarded as a constant, so that (3} becomes 


Ho L Ip gilt —(ric)} 


4 
ty 4ar @) 
The retarded scalar potential V of a charge distribution is 
1 { Ce) 
V= dk, [ : dt (3) 
where [p] is the retarded charge density given by 
[e]} = poet el (6) 


and dz = infinitesimal volume element 
Ey = permittivity or dielectric constant of free space = 8.85 x 107'? F m™! 


Since the region of charge in the case of the dipole being considered is confined 
to the points at the ends as in Fig. 5-15, (5} reduces to 


vag {iota 0 
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From (5-1-1) and (3a), 


fq] = {an dt=!y [este dt — 4] (8) 
jw 
Substituting (8) into (7), 


I evelt —{s1fc)] giolt —ts2fo)] 
JS] 


34 52 


Referring to Fig. 5-3b, when 7 > L, the lines connecting the ends of the dipole 
and the point P may be considered as parallel so that 


L 
5; =r——cosé (10) 
2 
LX 
and > =Fr+7 cos @ (It) 
Substituting (10) and (11) into (9) and clearing fractions, we have 
Ig gickt— rie] 
- 4neq jw 
ehobi2e) sos Tr 4 (£/2) cos 8} — e7 Mabi24)2058Fr _ (1/2) cos @] 
« eo 1) 


r 


where ine term 2? cos? 6/4 in the denominator has been neglected in comparison 
with r? by assuming that r > L. By de Moivre’s theorem (12) becomes 


ge sued wl cos 8 er wL cos @ aa L sad 
 Anéq jour? i 2e sien op 2 


oL cos @ aL cos @ L | 
_ eS igi ave 13 
(cos re jsin %e \ 5 cos a) (13) 


If the wavelength is much greater than the length of the dipole (4 > L), then 


r Ecos 6 
Sp eee gE (14) 
2¢ A 


. oL cos @ ~ Ob cos @ 
and sin — paca eae 
2¢ 2e¢ 


Introducing (14) and (15) into (13), the expression for the scalar potential then 
reduces to 


(15) 


V = 


juo[t ~ (rfeb] 
I, L cos 6 ef (: c *) (16) 


4nege r jo P 
Equations (4) and (16) express the vector and scalar potentials everywhere due to 
a short dipole. The only restrictions are that r » L and 4 > L. These equations 
give the vector and scalar potentials at a point P in terms of the distance r to the 
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As 


A A. 


A, 
Figure 5-4 Resolution of vector potential into A, and 


A, components. 


point from the center of the dipole, the angle @, the length of the dipole L, the 
current on the dipole and some constants. 

Knowing the vector potential A and the scalar potential V, the electric and 
magnetic fields may then be obtained from the relations 


E = —jwA — VV (17) 
1 
‘and ne xA (18) 
It will be desirable to obtain E and H in polar coordinates. The polar 
coordinate components for the vector potential are 
A =A, +64, + 4, (19) 


Since the vector potential for the dipole has only a z component, A, = 0, and A, 
and A, are given by (see Fig. 5-4) 


A, = A, cos @ (20) 
A, = —A, sin 8 (Qn 

where A, is as given by (4), In polar coordinates the gradient of V is 
W=a Cla 1 eV 1 a (22) 


%-— +% 

"Or or 86 Me sin 6 06 

Calculating now the electric field E from (17), let us first express E in its 
polar coordinate components. Thus, 


E=8,5F, + 8&5 + aE, (23) 


From (17), (19) and (22) the three components of E are then 

av 

£, = —jwA, — (24) 
ar 
1aV 

Eg jwA, , 36 (25) 

; 1 av 
ree IONS a a (26) 


In (26), A, = 0. The second term is also zero since V in (16) is independent of d 
so that 6V/é@ = 0. Therefore, E, = 0. Substituting (20) into (24) and (21) into 
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(25), we have 


v 
E, = ~jwA, cos @— oY {27} 
ér 
; : 1éaV 
and Eq = jwA, sin 9 — ; 30 (28) 


Introducing now the values of A, from (4) and V from (16} into (27) and (28) and 
performing the indicated operations, we obtain 


L faote ~ (r/c) 1 
E = Ig L cos 9 e (4 ale (29) 
2HEq cr* jar 
[pL sin 6 el fj 1 
Fy = 2" tg 30 
and : 4n25 c*y cr? jor? Oo) 


In obtaining (29) and (30) the relation was used that jo = I/c?, where 
¢ = velocity of light. 

Turning our attention now to the magnetic field, this may be calculated by 
(18). In polar coordinates the curl of A is 


Vc dn | Mente _ A 


r sin 9 oe ad 
6 E _ Or sin M4] +? |e _ ‘A,] Gn 
rsin@| d¢ . Or jo orbe oa ae . 


Since A, = 0, the first and fourth terms of (31) are zero. From (4) and (20) and 
(21} we note that A, and A, are independent of ¢, so that the second and third 
terms of (31) are also zero. Thus, only the last two terms in (31) contribute, so 
that V x A, and hence also H, have only a @ component. Introducing (20) and 
(21) into (31), performing the indicated operations and substituting this result into 
(18), we have 


{H| H fo L sin @ el - field (i2 ) 
= H, =? (— 


4x cr i r 
and H,=H,=0 : (33) 


(32) 


Thus, the fields from the dipole have only three components £,, E, and H 6: 
The components E,, H, and H, are everywhere zero. 

When r is very large, the terms in 1/r? and 1/r? in (29), (30) and (32) can be 
neglected in favor of the terms in I/r. Thus, in the far field E, is negligible, and we 
have effectively only two field components, E, and H,, given by 


_ jalgLsin 9 fle og, pr, 


E = in @ gielt-viel 4 
° 4x8, c7r rae sin @ (34) 
jolly L sin @ etl BL 
and H, = JOto + SiG ee =j oB. sin @ eimlt— tien (35) 


4xcr dur 
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: Figure 5-5 Near- and far-field patterns of £, and 
Dipole Dipole H, components for short dipole (a) and near-field 
(a) (b) pattern of E, component {b). 


Taking the ratio of E, to H, as given by (34) and (35), we obtain 


Ey 1 


<¢.— = (23710 (36) 
Hy &¢ Eo 


This is the intrinsic impedance of free space (a pure resistance). 

Comparing (34) and (35) we note that E, and H, are in time phase in the far 
field. We note also that the field patterns of both are proportional! to sin & The 
pattern is independent of ¢, so that the space pattern is doughnut-shaped, being 
a figure-of-revolution of the pattern in Fig. 5-Sa about the axis of the dipole. 
Referring to the near-field expressions given by (29), (30) and (32), we note that 
for a small 7 the electric ficld has two components £E, and E,, which are both in 
time-phase quadrature with the magnetic field, as in a resonator. At intermediate 
distances, Eg and £, can approach time-phase quadrature so that the total elec- 
tric field vector rotates in a plane paralle! to the direction of propagation, thus 
exhibiting the phenomenon of cross-field. For the Ey and H, components, the 
near-field patterns are the same as the far-field patterns, being proportional to 
sin @ (Fig, 5-Sa). However, the near-field pattern for E, is proportional to cos @ as 
indicated by Fig. 5-56. The space peceee for E, is a figure-of-revolution of this 
pattern around the dipole axis. 

Let us now consider the situation at very low frequencies. This will be 
referred to as the quasi-stationary, or dc, case. Since from (8), 


[1] = foe) = jofa] G7) 


(29) and (30) can be rewritten as 


_(g]hcos@fjo t 
ne 2nE9 cr? tp (28) 
[g]k sin @ wo ja 1 
and ing Ane ote tp (39) 


The magnetic field is given by (32) as 


LAL sin @ fjo 1 
He = Ween (e +3) aa 
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Table 5-1 Fields of a short electric dipolet 
See ees 


Component Genera} expression Far field Qnasi-stationary 
[f]kcos@/1 1 dol cos 8 
E, nee tag, Neg 0 3 
2neg cr? jwr 2negr 
LAE sin @ fjo 1 ms 1 [i]Ljo sin § _ Oat] sin@L gol sin€ 
Es dn ctr ocr? jr? 4ney c*r r 4 4negrt 
[JL sin 9 /jo, 1 LiJLfo sir @— jUZ] sin OL IoL sin 8 
He 4x cr or? 4ner 2r a . 4nr? 


+ The restriction applies that r ® EL and 4» L The quantities in the table are in SE units, that is, E in volts per 
meter, A in amperes per meter, J in amperes, r in meters, etc. [I] is as given by (37). Three of the Geld components of 
an electric dipole are everywhere zera, that is, 


E, =H. =H, =0 


At low frequencies, @ approaches zero so that the terms with w in the 
numerator can be neglected. As @ -> 0, we also have 


[q] = geht = gy (41) 
and [i] =f : (42) 


Thus, for the quasi-stationary, or de, case, the field components become, from 
(38), (39) and (40), , 


E _ Gol cos 


= 4 
2negr* (43) 
_ 4oL sin 6 
Ey= 4ne,r? ) 
IoL sin 6 
A,= geet (45) 


The restriction that r > L still applies. 

The expressions for the electric field, (43) and (44), are identical to those 
obtained in electrostatics for the field of two point charges, +g, and —qp, 
separated by a distance L. The relation for the magnetic field, (45), may be recog- 
nized as the Biot-Savart relation for the magnetic field of a short element carry- 
ing a steady or slowly varying current. Since in the expressions for the 
quasi-stationary case the fields decrease as 1/r? or I/r3, the fields are confined to 
the vicinity of the dipole and there is negligible radiation. In the general expres- 
sions for the fields, (38), (39) and (40), it is the 1/r terms which are important in 
the far field and hence take into account the radiation. 

The expressions for the fields from a short dipole developed above are sum- 
marized in Table 5-1. : 

If we had been interested only in the far field, the development beginning 
with (5) could have been much simplified. The scalar potential V does not con. 
tribute to the far field, so that both E and H may be determined from A alone. 
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Thus, from (17), E and H of the far field may be obtained very simply from 


|E| = Ey = —jaAg (45a) 
E ja 
and JH) =H,=F=-F Ae (45) 


where Z = ./Ho/ép = 3772 
H, may also be obtained as before from (18) and £, from H,.Thus, 
H, =|H|=—~ Vx Al (45c) . 
Ho 
and neglecting terms in 1/r?, 
vA 
E,=ZH,=—|VxAl (45d) 
Ho 


Equation (30) for the @ component of the electric field may be reexpressed 
as 


Ioe'L, Z sin | 1 
E,=2———" 


7] 5m il 7, +99 . 


1 1 ; 
fees 0 ) ce oO _ | Vv -1 4 
ere 360° r, +0 + ten! 360° r, — 90 (¥m™') (46) 


where £, = L/a 
rand 
Z2=3779 

The restrictions apply that 


A>L (L, <1) 


r>h (7, > Li) (47) 
If we let 
A ay {—360° r, + 90° 
a 
B= : {/—360° r, + 0° 
ie 4nr? ————— 
u 360° 90° 
8x73 a 
(46) becomes 


_ ge L,Z sin 9 
7 A 


The magnitudes of the components A, B and C are shown in Fig. 5-6 as a 
function of 7, (distance in wavelengths). For r, greater than the radian distance 


E, (A+ B+C) (48) 
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Figure 5-6 Variation of the magnitudes of the components of £, of a short efectric dipole as a 
function of distance ¢r/4). The magnitudes of all components equal 7 at the radian distance | (2x). At 
larger distances energy is mostly radiated, at smaller distances mostly stored. 


[1(2z)], component A of the electric field is dominant, for r, less than the radian 
distance component C of the electric field is dominant, while at the radian dis- 
tance only B contributes (=) because although |A| =|B|=|C{= 2, A and C 
are in phase opposition and cancel. 

Equation (32) for the @ component (only component) of the magnetic field 
may be reexpressed as 


= foeb, sin @| ts _ x60 7 490° +, j-360°r, + 0°| (49) 
A ar, 4nrj 


Hy 


The restrictions of (47) apply. 

For r, greater than the radian distance the first component of the magnetic 
field (in brackets) is dominant, for r, less than the radian distance the second 
component of the magnetic field is dominant, while at the radian distance both 
components are equal (=z) and in phase quadrature. 
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Note that the ratio of E, to H,, as given by the ratio of (46) to (49), is an 
impedance whose value becomes exactly equal to Z, the intrinsic impedance of 
space {~ 377 9), for r, > t/(2n). 

For the special case where @ = 90° (perpendicular to the dipoie in the xy 
plane of Fig. 5-2) and at r, > 1/(2z), 


igh a 
[Hel = c—  (Am"') (50) 
while at r, <€ 1/(2x), 
IgL 
|Hyl = ree (50a) 


which is identical to the relation for the magnetic field perpendicular to a short 
linear conductor carrying direct current as given by (45). 

The magnetic field at any distance r from an infinite linear conductor with 
direct current is given by 


fo 


pa {50b) 


= 


which is Ampere’s law. 

Remarkably, the magnitude of the magnetic field in the equatorial plane 
{@ = 90°) in the far field of an oscillating 4/2 dipole is identical to (50b) (Ampere’s 
law). It is assumed that the current distribution on the 4/2 dipole is sinusoidal. 
This is discussed in more detail in Sec. 5-5. The above magnetic field relations are 
summarized in Table 5-2. 

Rearranging the three field components of Table 5-1 for a short electric 
dipole, we have 


[e,zesef 1. 1 
Ee aad = 5] 
ia a tart! ae a 
(L,zsinef. 1 1 0 
fen A I, 2, * dari 4ar? 5 B33 8x*r ee) 
Ee, sin of a 
Hye |S oe * Ger Cy 


We note that the constant factor in each of the terms in brackets differs from the 
factors of adjacent terms by a factor of 2z, as do the constant factors in A, B and 
C of (48). ; 


1 See, for example, J. D. Kraus, Electromagnetics, 3rd ed., McGraw-Hill, £984, p. 170. 
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Table 5-2 Magnetic fields from dipoles and linear 


conductorst 
Tok 
Short oscillating dipole LH, | = oa (Am-4 
atr, ® if(2x) 
rp Lay 
fab aR 98s fob - 
Short oscillating dipole lHgl=—> (A m-') 
at ry € L/2n) 4nr 
re LASL 
Mok 
Short linear conductor == A = a (Am74 
with direct current a 
rei 
ers fo 
1/2 oscillating dipole, 14] = — (A m-4) 
far field 2nr 
as, fo 
Infinite linear conductor Hy, = — (Ampere’s law) (A m7") 
with direct current 2aer 
at any r 


{ Magnetic field at distance r from dipoles and linear conductors {in direction 
perpendicular lo dipole, in xy plane of Fig. 5-2) with current J. 


At the radian distance [r, = 1/(2n)], (51), (52) and (53) reduce to 


Ex 2/2 RTL, Z cos 8 45° (54) 


is a 
IL,Z sin 0 
io RU) (55) 
Hes zat sin @ [45° (56) 


The magnitude of the average power flux or Poynting vector in the @ direc- 
tion is given by 


S, = 4 Re E, Hj = 4E,H, Re 1/—90° = 4£, H, cos (—90") = (57) 


indicating that no power is transmitted. However, the product £, ie represents 
imaginary or reactive energy that oscillates back and forth from electrié to mag- 
netic energy twice per cycle. 

In like manner the magnitude of the power flux or Poynting vector in the 
r direction is given by 


1 


2/2 


S, = 4E,H, cos (—45°) = E,H, (58) 


indicating energy flow in the r direction. 
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Much closer to the dipole [r, < 12n)], but with the restrictions of (47) still 
applying, (51), (52) and (53) reduce approximately to 


_{I]L,Z cos 6 


E,= —-j antart (59) 
_ _UL,Z sin @ 

bas 8x7 Ar? (60) 
_ EE, sin 8 

Me Gadel ie) 


From these equations it is apparent that S, = S$, = 0. However, the pro- 
ducts E,H, and E,H, represent imaginary or reactive energy oscillating back 
and forth but not going anywhere. Thus, close to the dipole there is a region of 
almost complete energy storage. 

Remote from the dipole [r, > 1/2x)], (51), (52) and (53) reduce approx- 
imately to 


E,=9 (62) 
_ ,UJE,Z sin @ 

Fer. 2Ar, () 
_ , UL, sin @ 

Hy =j 2ar, iA) 


. Since E, = 0, there is no energy flow in the 6 direction (S, = 0). However, 
since Ey and H, are in time phase, their product represents real power flow in the 
outward radial direction. This power is radiated. 

The Poynting vector or power flux around a short dipole antenna is shown 
by means of vectors in Fig. 5-7a. The length of the vectors is proportional to the 
Poynting vector magnitude. Double-ended vectors indicate imaginary or reactive 
power (vars per square meter) while single-ended vectors represent real power 
flow (watts per square meter) in the direction indicated. 

The region near the dipole is one of stored energy (reactive power) while 
regions remote from the dipole are ones of radiation. The radian sphere at r, = 
12x) marks a zone of transition from one region to the other with a nearly equal 
division of the imaginary and real (radiated) power. 

The region close to the dipole. may be likened to a spherical resonator 
within which pulsating energy is trapped, but with some leakage which is radi- 
ated. There is no exact boundary to this resonator region, but if we arbitrarily 
put it at the radian distance a qualitative picture may be sketched as in Fig. 5-7b. 


.53 RADIATION RESISTANCE OF SHORT ELECTRIC 
DIPOLE. Let us now calculate the radiation resistance of the short dipole of 
Fig. 5-1b. This may be done as follows. The Poynting vector of the far field is 
integrated over a large sphere to obtain the total power radiated. This power is 
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Figure 5-7a Power flux vectors at three distances near a short dipole antenna. Double-ended vectors 
indicate reactive power (vars per square meter) While single-ended vectors represent real power (watts 
per square meter). At the innermost distance [r, = 1/(2x)?], the power is almost entirely imaginary 
(reactive) with stored energy oscillating from electric to magnetic twice per cycle. At the outermost 
distance, the power i almost entirely real and flowing rachalty outward as radiation. At the radian 
sphere [7, = 1A2z)], the condition is in transition with energy pulsating in the @ direction and also 
radiating in the radial direction. Some stored energy (not shown) is also pulsating in the radial direc- 
tion. Note that for proper scale, vectors at the innermost distance should be 10000 times larger while 
at the outermost distance they should be 100 times smaller. The three radial] distances are not to scale. 
The other quadrants are mirror images. 
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Figure 5-7b Sketch suggesting that within the radian sphere the situation is like that inside a reson- 
ator with high-density pulsating energy accompanied by leakage which is radiated. 
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then equated to J?R where J is the rms current on the dipole and R is a resist- 
ance, called the radiation resistance of the dipole. 
The average Poynting vector is given by 


S=4 Re (E x H*) (E) 


The far-field components are E, and Hy so that the radial component of the 
Poynting vector is 


S,=4Re EH 2) 


where E, and Hj are complex. 
The far-field components are related by the intrinsic impedance of the 


medium. Hence, 
E,=H,Z= x, | (3) 


Thus, (2) becomes 
5,= 4 Re ZiHy = $1H,) Re z= 41HP f (4) 
The total power P radiated is then 


p= {fs asad [EP ?? sin @ dO dd (5) 
me 2Vel bb ° 


where the angles are as shown in Fig. 5-2 and | H,| is the absolute value of the 
magnetic field, which from (5-2-35) is 


wl, L sin 6 
2 6 
Ho 4ncr (6) 
Substituting this into (5) we have 
2x72 72 P2n fx 
=> eeu? | ["sin? @ a0 a6 (7) 
Oo wf 
The double integral equals 82/3 and (7) becomes 
pe (Pee 8) 
e 2n 


This is the average power or rate at which energy is streaming out of a sphere 
surrounding the dipole. Hence, it is equal to the power radiated. Assuming no 
losses, it is also equal to the power delivered to the dipole. Therefore, P must be 
equal to the square of the rms current / flowing on the dipole times a resistance 
R, called the radiation resistance of the dipole. Thus, 


BEE +2) 9 
Jt a -(% R, ) 
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2 Zz 
n= [eee (10) 
& 67 


For air or vacuum ,/p/e = ./jg/eg = 377 = 1202 2 so that (10) becomes’ 


Solving for R,, 


z 
R, = 207°(2) =80n7L2=790L2 8 (Q) (11) 


As an example suppose that L, = js. Then R, = 7.9 Q. If L, = 0.01, then 
R, = 0.08 Q. Thus, the radiation resistance ofa short dipole is small. 

In developing the field expressions for the short dipole, which were used in 
obtaining (11), the restriction was made that 4 > L. This made it possible to 
neglect the phase difference of field contributions from different parts of the 
dipole. If Z, = 4 we violate this assumption, but, as a matter of interest, let us 
find what the radiation resistance of a 2/2 dipole is, when calculated in this way. 
Then for L, = 4, we obtain R, = 197 2. The correct value is 168 2 (see Prob. 
5-3), which indicates the magnitude of the error introduced by violating the 
restriction that A > L to the extent of taking L = 4/2. 

it has been assumed that with end-loading (see Fig. $-la) the dipole current 
is uniform, However, with no end-loading the current must be zero at the ends 
and, if the dipole is short, the current tapers almost linearly from a maximum at 
the center to zero at the ends, as in Fig. 2-12b, with an average value of 4 of the 
maximum. Modifying (8) for the general case where the current is not uniform on 
the dipole, the radiated power is 


P= ft Pine (W) {12} 
where /,, = amplitude of average current on dipole (peak value in time) 
The power delivered to the dipole is, as before, 
P=HG5R,  (W) (13) 
where /, = amplitude of terminal current of centet-fed dipole (peak value in time} 


Equating the power radiated (12) to the power delivered (13) yields, for free space 
(u = pg and ¢ = £p), 4 radiation resistance 


R, = 190{ je) bd (Q) (14)? 


" /Me/éo = 376.73 Q. 377 and 120x arc convenient approximations. 
* As already given by (2-20-3). See also footnote accompanying (2-20-3), 
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For a short dipole without end-loading, we have [,, = 47), as noted above, and 
(14) becomes 


R,=197L2 (Q) (15) 


§-4 THE FIELDS OF A SHORT DIPOLE BY THE HERTZ 
VECTOR METHOD. in Sec. 5-2 the fields of a short dipole were obtained 
by a method involving the use of vectar and scalar potentials. Anather equivalent 
tnethod which is sometimes employed makes use of the Hertz vector. Since this 
method is frequently found in the literature, it will be of interest to use it to find 
the fields of'a short electric dipole. The fields so obtained are identical with those 
found by the vector-scalar potential method, indicating the equivalence of the 
two procedures. 

The retarded vector potential of any efectric-current distribution is given by 


Ant Wo, 
4n yr 


(1) 


where the retarded current density [J] is given by 


[3} = Jo elttt ore (2) 
Multiplying numerator and denominator by ¢, (1) may be written as 
on 
A= pe 3 
HE at (3) 
where 
ell 


ot 4ze J, + 


where f represents time and t volume. The quantity I] is the retarded Hertz . 
vecior or retarded Hertzian potential. Since [J] is the only time-dependent quan- 
tity on the right-hand side ofi(4), we have for the retarded Hertz vector 


wee ele SI, (5) 


4ne |p oF 4ngja Jy + 


Since 
I= TI, gitlt — ier} 
we obtain from (3) 


A = jopell (6) 


and | ee ae | (7) 
wpe 
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If the retarded Hertz vector is known, both E and H everywhere can be 
calculated from the relations 


E = well + V(¥ + 1) (8) 
H = jaxe¥ x (9) 


Thus, E and H are derivable from a single potential function, I. Substituting (7) 
into (8) and (9), these relations may be also reexpressed in terms of A alone. Thus, 


E = —jwA ——_ WV - A) (10) 
Cope 


ol pen (11) 
i 


Let us now find the retarded Hertz vector for a short electric dipole. The 
vector potential for the dipole has only a z component as given by (5-2-4). There- 
fore, from (7) the Hertz vector has only a z component given by 

iT. Leiolt- trier , 
ie (12) 
4nroe 
In polar coordinates 1] has two components, obtained in the same way as the 
components of A in (5-2-20) and (5-2-21). Thus, 


TI = é11, cos 6 — 611, sin 6 (13) 


Substituting (12) into (13), and this in turn in (9) and performing the indicated 
operations, yields the result that 


4, - ise (ie , 4) (14) 


4n cro 


This result is identical with that obtained previously in (5-2-32). We could have 

anticipated this result since substituting (7) into (9) gives (11), from which (5-2-32) 
was obtained. 

, Substituting (12) into (13) and this in turn in (8) then gives the electric field 

E everywhere. The expressions for the two components, E, and E,, so obtained 

are identical with those arrived at in (5-2-29) and (5-2-30) by the use of vector and 

scalar potentials. 


5-5 THE THIN LINEAR ANTENNA. In this section expressions tor the 
far-field patterns of thin linear antennas will be developed. It is assumed that the 
antennas are symmetrically fed at the center by a balanced two-wire transmission 
line. The antennas may be of any length, but it is assumed that the current dis- 
tribution is sinusoidal. Current-distribution measurements indicate that this is a 
good assumption provided that the antenna is thin, ie, when the conductor 
diameter is less than, say, 4/100. Thus, the sinusoidal current distribution approx- 
imates the natural distribution on thin antennas. Examples of the approximate 
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Figure 5-8 Approximate natural-current 
distribution for thin, linear, center-fed 
antennas of various lengths. 


natural-current distributions on 2 number ofi thin, linear center-fed antennas of 
different length are illustrated in Fig. 5-8. The currents are in phase over each 4/2 
section and in opposite phase over the next. 

Referring to Fig. 5-9, let us now proceed to develop the far-field equations 
for a symmetrical, thin, linear, center-fed antenna of length L. The retarded value 
of the current at any point z on the antenna referred to a point at a distance s Is 


(i] = fy sin [= (5 + 2) koro 0) 
sin {2 (5 + :)| 
Ave ks 


is the form factor for the current on the antenna. The expression (L/2) + 2 is used 
when z < 0 and (L/2) — z is used when z > 0. By regarding the antenna as made 
up of a series of infinitesimal dipoles of length dz, the field of the entire antenna 
may then be obtained by integrating the fields from all of the dipoles making up 


Tn (}) the function 


To 
distant 
point 


Figure 5-9 Relations for symmetrical, shin, 
linear, center-fed antenna of length L. 
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the antenna. The far fields dE, and dH, at a distance s from the infinitesimal 
dipole dz are (see Table 5-1) 


__ j6On[F] sin @ dz 


2 

dE, a (2) 
_ i{A] sin @ dz 

omar | (3) 


Since Ey = ZH, = 1207H,, it will suffice to calculate H,. The value of the mag- 
netic field H, for the entire antenna is the integral of (3) over the length of the 
antenna. Thus, 


Ls2 
H, = { dH, 4) 
-£/2 


Now introducing the value of {/] from (1) into (3) and substituting this into (4) 
we have 


Ho sind (f° 1. [an fh ee 
Hy= si if tsi 7 yt? dz 
Hi | 2x fh : 
~~ oy ET op — fore 
+f : sin [ 7 (5 :) ic} (5) 


In (5), I/s affects only the amplitude, and hence at a large distance it may be 
regarded as a constant. Also at a large distance, the difference between s and r 
can be neglected in its effect on the amplitude although its effect on the phase 
must be considered. Further, from Fig. 5-9, 


s=r—zcos@ (6) 


Substituting (6) into (5) and also r for s in the amplitude factor, (5) becomes 


fig sin 8 elt (FO Fan EL 
a aa —{— (eo cos Bic 
" ae Lies A \2 aa Ha dz 


Lz 
+ i sin [# ( ~ z) fe son Sele az} (7) 
ty 


Since § = w/e = 2n/d and f/4n = 1/(2A), (7) may be rewritten as 


FBly sin @ efatt tien i ; ; L 
f, = eibz cos @ = ; 
Fs ore tae sin 2 +2z]|dz 
7 fuz L 
+ ( eff2 058 cin EG — 7)| ix} (8) 
0 2 


ax or e f \ 
fe sin (¢ + bx} dx = ae pp Le sin {c + bx) — b cos (e + bx)] (9) 


The integrals are of the form 
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where for the first integral 


a=jB cos @ 
b=8 
c= BL/2 


For the second integral a and c are the same as in the first integral, but b = — f. 
Carrying through the two integrations, adding the results and simplifying yields 


AY = 


iol [= [(BL cos 4/2] — cos ad (19) 


2nr sin 8 


Multiplying H, by Z = 120n gives FE, as 


Ey 


j60[T 9) E E(BL cos 6)/2] — cos (BL/2) 7 
= sin @ (12) 
where [fg] = fg elt il 


Equations (10) and (11) are the expressions for the far fields, H, and E,, of a 
symmetrical, center-fed, thin linear antenna of length L. The shape of the far-tield 
pattern is given by the factor in the brackets. The factors preceding the brackets 
in (10) and (11) give the instantaneous magnitude of the fields as functions of the 
antenna current and the distance r. Tc obtain the rms value of the field, we let 
[/o] equal the rms current at the location of the current maximum. There is no 
factor involving phase in (10) or (11), since the center of the antenna is taken as 
the phase center, Hence any phase change of the fields as a function of @ will be a 
jump of 180° when the pattern factor changes sign. 

As examples of the far-field patterns of linear center-fed antennas, three 
antennas of diferent lengths will be considered. Since the amplitude factor is 
independent of the length, only the relative field patterns as given by the pattern 
factor will be compared. 


5-3a Case 1. A/2 Antenna. When L = 4/2, the pattern factor becomes 


E= cas [(#/2).cos 8} (12) 
sin 8 
This pattern is shown in Fig. 5-10. It is only slightly more directional than the 
pattern of an infinitesimal or short dipole which is given by sin #. The beam 
width between half-power points of the 4/2 antenna is 78° as compared to 90° for 
the short dipole. , 
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(p) 
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Figure 5-10 Far-field patterns of 4/2, full-wave 
and 34/2 antennas. The antennas are center-ied 
and the current distribution is assumed 1a be 
sinusoidal. 


5-5b Case 2. Full-Wave Antenna. When L = 4, the pattern factor becomes 
__ cas (x cos 6} + 1 


E 
sin @ 


(#3) 


This pattern is shown in Fig. 5-10b. The half-power beam width is 47° 


§-5e Case 3. 34/2 Antenna. When L = 34/2, the pattern factor is 


_ cos (Fz cos 8) 


E= (14) 


sin 8 
The pattern for this case is presented in Fig. 5-10c. With the midpoint of the 
antenna as phase center, the phase shifts 180° at each null, the relative phase of 
the iobes being indicated by the + and — signs. in all three cases, (a), (b} and (c), 


the space pattern is a figure-of-revolution of pattern shown around the axis of the 
antenna. 
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Figure $11 Symmetrical ceuter-fed dipole with sinusoidal 
current distribution. The field component £, at any distance 
can be expressed as the sum of 3 components radiating from 
the ends and the center of the dipole. 


5-5d_ Field at any Distance from Center-Fed Dipole. The geometry for the 
field-at the point P from a symmetrical center-fed dipole of length L with sinu- 
soida! current distribution is presented in Fig. 5-11. The maximum current is Jy. 
ft may be shown that the z component of the electric field at the point P is given 
by 


—jl,Z etl g dB 82 BL ge” iPr ; 
E,= — —2 cos 1 
. 4n [ Sy +t 8, oor y (ls) 
The # component of the magnetic field at the point P (Fig. 5-11) is given by 
Shy = ar BL _ 
H, =——*~ dfs, Jfsz __ pire ipr 
+ Gar sin 8 (c +e 2 cos 5 e (16) 


Whereas the other field equations for oscillating dipoles given in this 
chapter apply only with the restrictions of (5-2-47), (15) and (16) apply without 
distance restrictions. Equations (15) and (16) are reminiscent of the pulsed center- 
fed dipole of Fig. 2-24 in that the field at P is made up of 3 field components, one 
from each end of the dipole and one from the center. 

If P lies on the y axis (@ = 90°) and the dipole is 4/2 long, (15) becomes 

IgZ 


——— 
E,=- [-360°./% +4j — 90° Vm7?3 (i7) 
2nd. de +r3 ( 


and (16) becomes 


I 
Hy = —> (-30° /R +7490 (Am?) (18) 


where r, = r/2 
Z=377Q 
fy = maximum current = terminal current 
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At a large distance the ratio of E, as given by (I7) to Hy as given by (18) is 


E SM dn stn : 
as = Z = 377 Q = intrinsic impedance (resistance) of space (19) 
+ 


The magnitude of H,, is 


Hgl=a (Am (20) 


2ur 


as given in Tabie 5-2. 


54 RADIATION RESISTANCE OF 4/2 ANTENNA. To find the 
radiation resistance, the Poynting vector is integrated over a large sphere yielding 
the power radiated, and this power is then equated to (fols/2PRo. where R, is 
the radiation resistance at a current maximum point and /, is the peak value 
in time of the current at this point. The total power P radiated was given in 
{5-3-5}! in terms of H, for a short dipole. In (5-3-5), | H,| is the absolute value. 
Hence, the corresponding value of H, for a linear antenna is obtained from 
(5-5-10) by putting | j[Zo] | = fo. Substituting this into (5-3-5), we obtain 


p _ isla le [ {cos [(BL/2) cos 0] — cos (BL/2)}? 
1M 


sia 7 sin @ 


dé dp (1) 


Ed = 2 
~ 3012 { {cos [(61/2) cos 6] — cos (BL/2)}? jg 0) 
> sin 4 
Equating the radiated power as given by (2) to £2 Ro/2 we have 
2 
P= ae G3) 
x = 2 
ana Ry = 60 | {cos [(BL/2) cos 8] — cos (BL/2)} 40 4) 
lo sin @ 


where the radiation resistance Ry is referred to the current maximum. In the case 
‘of a 4/2 antenna this is at the center of the antenna or at the terminals of the 
transmission line (see Fig. 5-8). 
Proceeding now to evaluate (4), let 
u =cos 6 and du = —sin 6 d0 (5) 
by which (4) is transformed to 


+i ie 2 
R, = 60 [ [eos (Ata) > oe BLM ay (6) 
nt 1 ere 


"P=S[S-ds=a/ue JU iH,P ds 
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However, 
1 1 i 1 a 1 3 
l—u? (l+ul—u) 2\l+ul—xu 
Also putting k = BL/2, (6) becomes 
Ry = 30 is [= ku — cos k)? 3 (cos ku — cos ] r 8) 
aa 8 l+u l—-—u 


This integral gives the radiation resistance for a thin linear antenna of any length 
L. For the special case being considered where L = 4/2, we have k = 1/2. Thus, in 
the case of a thin A/2 antenna, (8) reduces to 


+1 2 2) 2 
Ry = 30 | [ See) cos tea] ae @) 
er l+u l—u 
Now in the first term let 
ieee) sana cae (10) 
nt Rt 
and in the second term let 
Peves- pkadt. ape (11) 
R Rr 
Noting also that (v — 1)/2 = (x — v’)/2, Eq. (9) becomes 
2n 2 — 
Ry = 60 { sos? (le 92] Pe | 42) 
oO 


But cos? (x/2) = 4(1 + cos x} so that 


2e | —— 2a 4 _ 
Ry = 30 | ee C= ay = 30 [ aE (13) 
lo v 0 B 


The last integral in (13) is often designated as Cin (x). Thus, 


xe 
Cin w= | a dp = In yx — Ci (x) 
14] 


= 0.577 + In x — Ci (x) (14) 
where y = e = 1,781 or In y = ¢ = 0.577 = Euler's constant 
The part of this integral given by 
Ci (x) = In yx — Cin (x) (13) 


is called the cosine integral. The value of this integral is given by 


. * cos v x? xt xé 
ciey= | ; eM 55 faa ee (16) 
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Figure 5-12a Cosine integral. 


When x is small (x < 0.2), 
Ci (x) ~ In yx = 0.577 + In x (17) 
When x is large (x > 1), 


Ci (x) _ sin x 


(18) 


A curve of the cosine integral as a fufction of x is presented in Fig. 5-12a. It is to 
be noted that Ci (x) converges around zero at large values of x. From (16) and 
(14) we obtain Cin (x) as an infinite series, 


x? x* x? 


CINE) 519 ala t 616 


ves (19) 

While discussing Cin (x) and Ci (x), mention may be made of another inte- 

gral which commonly occurs in impedance calculations. This is the sine integral, — 
Si (x), given by 

xP x5 


: * sin v . 
sig) = { , du=x— 35+ srg : (20) 


When x is small (x < 0.5), 


Si (x)= x (21) 


é 
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Figure 5-12b Sine integral. 


When x is large (x > 1), 


COs Xx 


Si (x) ~ = (22) 


x 
A curve of the sine integral as a function of x is presented in Fig. 5-12b. It is to be 
noted that Si (x} converges around 1/2 at large values of x. 

Returning now to (13), this can be written as 


Ro = 30 Cin (22) = 30 x 2.44 = 723.0 (23) 


This is the well-known value for the radiation resistance of a thin, linear, center- 
fed, 4/2 antenna with sinusoidal current distribution. The terminal impedance 
also includes some inductive reactance in series with Ry (see Chap. 10}. To make 
the reactance zero, i.¢., to make the antenna resonant, requires that the antenna 
be a few per cent less than 4/2. This shortening also results in a reduction in the 
value of the radiation resistance. 


5-7 RADIATION RESISTANCE AT A POINT WHICH IS NOT 
A CURRENT MAXIMUM. If we calculate, for example, the radiation 
resistance of a 34/4 antenna (see Fig. 5-8) by the above method, we obtain its 
value at a current maximum. This is not the point at which the transmission line 
is connected. Neglecting antenna losses, the value of radiation resistance so 
obtained is the resistance Ry which would appear at the terminals of a transmis- 
sion line connected at a current maximum in the antenna, provided that the 
current distribution on the antenna is the same as when it is center-fed as in 
Fig. 5-8. Since a change of the feed point from the center of the antenna may 
change the current distribution, the radiation resistance Ry is not the value which 
would be measured on a 34/4 antenna or on any symmetrical antenna whose 
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mr) fF 


ey Figure $13 Relation of current { , at transmission-line terminals to current 
i, at current maximum. 


length is not an odd number of 4/2. However, Ry can be easily transformed to the 
value which would appear across the terminals of the transmission line connected 
at the center of the antenna. 

This may be done by equating (5-6-3) to the power supplied by the trans- 
mission line, given by !7R,/2, where I, is the current amplitude at the terminals 
and R, is the radiation resistance at this point {see Fig. 5-13). Thus, 


i ee (1) 


where Ro is the radiation resistance calculated at the current maximum, Thus, the 
radiation resistance appearing at the terminals is 


fo\e 
Rl = i Ry (2) 


The current /, at a distance x from the nearest current maximum, as shown in 
Fig. 5-13, is given by 


{, = J, cos Bx (3} 


where [, = terminal current 
i, = maximum current 


Therefore, (2) can be expressed as 
~ cos? Bx 


R, (4) 
When x = 0, R, = Rg; but when x = Aj4, R, = 00 if Rp # 0. However, the radi- 
ation resistance measured at a current minimum (x = 4/4) is not infinite as would 
be calculated from (4), since an actual antenna is not infinitesimally thin and the 
current at a minimum point is not zero. Nevertheless, the radiation resistance at 
a current minimum may in practice be very large, Le., thousands of ohms, 


$8 FIELDS OF A THIN LINEAR ANTENNA WITH A 
UNIFORM TRAVELING WAVE. The foregoing discussion has been 
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Scat 
current : 


Distance along antenna 


Relate 

phase . ; ; 
angle _Wave direction Figure $-!4 Current amplitude and phase relations 
(lagk eee ——____—__ along an anlenna carrying a single uniform traveling 


Distance along antenna wave, 


confined to the case of antennas with sinusoidal current distributions. This 

current distribution may be regarded as the standing wave produced by two 

uniform (unattenuated) traveling waves of equal amplitude moving in opposite 

directions along the antenna. If, however, only one such wave is present on the‘ 
antenna, the current distribution is uniform. The amplitude is a constant along 

the antenna, and the phase changes linearly with distance as suggested by 

Fig. 5-14. 

The condition of a uniform traveling wave on an antenna is one of con- 
siderable importance, as this condition may be approximated in a number of 
antenna systems. For example, a single-wire antenna terminated in its character- 
istic impedance, as in Fig. 5-15a, may have essentially a uniform traveling wave.' 
This type of antenna is often referred to as a Beverage or wave antenna. A ter- 
minated rhombic antenna (Fig. 5-15b) may also have essentially a single traveling 
wave. The Beverage and rhombic antennas are discussed further in Chap. 16. 
Other types of antennas that have, in the first approximation, a single outgoing 
iraveling wave, are a long monofilar axtal-mode helical antenna and a long, thick 
linear antenna as illustrated in Fig. 5-1S¢ and d. These antennas have no termina- 
ting impedance but behave in a similar way to terminated antennas. Thus, the 
thick linear conductor has a current distribution similar to a thin terminated 
linear conductor, and the patterns are similar if the conductor diameter is not too 
large. The results for a traveling wave on a linear conductor can be applied to a 
helix, as shown in Chap. 7, by considering that the helix consists of a number of 
short linear segments. On the linear antennas, the phase velocity of the traveling 
wave is substantially equal to the velocity of light. However, the phase velocity 
along the conductor of a monofilar axial-mode helical antenna may differ appre- 
ciably from the velocity of light. Hence, to make the results applicable to any of 
the antenna types shown in Fig. 5-15, the fields from an antenna with a traveling 


' Since the fields of an antenna are nol confined to the immediate vicinity of the antenna, it is not 
possible to provide a nonrellecting termination with a lumped impedance. However, a lumped imped- 
ance May greatly reduce refiections at the termination. 
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Terminated single wire antenna 
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Ww ave 


Terminated rhombic antenna 


(c)} Long helical antenna 


{d) Long thick linear antenna Figure 6-15 Various antennas having essentially 
a single traveling wave. 


wave will be developed for the genera! case where the phase velocity v of the 
wave along the conductor may have any arbitrary value.’ 

Proceeding now to find the field radiated by a traveling wave on a thin 
linear conductor, let us consider a conductor of length & coincident with the z 
axis and with one end at the origin of a cylindrical coordinate system (p, ¢, z) as 
in Fig. 5-16. It is assumed that a single, uniform traveling wave is moving to the 
right along the conductor. 

Since the current is entirely in the z direction, the magnetic field has but one 
component H t The direction is normal to the page at P in Fig. 5-16, and its 
positive sense is outward from the page. The magnetic field H, can be obtained 
from the Hertz vector I. Since the current is entirely in the z direction, the Hertz 


' A. Alford, “A Discussion of Methods Employed in Calculations of Electromagnetic Fields of Radi- 
ating Conductors,” Elec. Commun., 15, 70-88, July 1936. Treats case where velocity is equal to light. 

J. D. Kraus and J. C. Williamson, “Characteristics of Helical Antennas Radiating in the Axial Mode,” 
J. App. Phys., €9, 87-96, January £948. Treats general case. 

J. Grosskopf, * Ober die Verwendung zweier Lésungsansatze der Maxwellschen Gleichungen ‘bei der 
Berechnung der electromagnetischen Felder strahlender Leiter,” Hochfrequenztechnik und Electro- 
akustik, 49, 205-211, June 1937. Treats case where velocity is equal to light. 
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Plo, &. 7) 


Figure 5-16 Relation of conductor of length & 
with single traveling wave to cylindrical coor- 


irectio: : 
Conductor direction dinate system. 


vector has only a z component. Thus, 


. él, 
A, = joweV¥ x I, = —jwe op (1) 


where II, is the z component of the retarded Hertz vector at the point P, as given 
by 


LP il 
* Anjos Jy or day @) 
where [7] = fy sin of - : - *1) (3) 


where z, = a point on the conductor 
v 
and v= pe or p= (4) 


In (4), p is the ratio of the velocity along the conductor v to the velocity of light c. 
This ratio will be called the relative phase velocity. 

All the conditions required for calculating the magnetic field due to a single 
traveling wave on the linear conductor are contained in the relations (1) through 
(4). That is, if [/] in (3) is substituted into (2) and Tl, from this equation into (1) 
and the indicated operations performed, we obtain the field H,. Let us now 
proceed to carry through this calculation. To do this, let 


a ee (5} 
co 
Now since 
r= [le — 2)? + 97}? 6) 
we have 


atte @) 
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Equation (2) now becomes 


Ince [" — sin cou 
= ee a ner ae ah 8 
* Anjoe { z—z, —{r/p) ° Y 
where the new limits are 
w=t—-— and Fey (9) 
c coo» 


Introducing (8) into (1) we have 
Ipc 0 [? sin cu 
H.-S { du 10 
6 dn ep), 2-2, —(r/p) ; a?) 


Confining our attention now to the far field, ic, at a large distance r, which is 
very much larger than 6, the quantity z, can be neglected and the denominator of 
the integrand considered to be a constant z — (r/p). Therefore (10) becomes 


(11) 


cee: Igc & F —cos wu, + cos amu, 
- ark z~(/p) | 
Performing the differentiation with respect to p, (11) becomes 
H,= Inp {E — (r/p)\sin wu, — sin cou) + [A/(2np)](cos wu, — cos ou} (12) 
4nr [z —(r/p))? 
At arbitrarily large distances, i.e., where 


aria: 
zZ~—~-| > >— 
P 


and for the case where 
sin cou, — sin ou, #0 
(12) reduces to 


wt sin ¢ 
$ An cos ¢ —{1/p) 


where the relations have been introduced for r > b that 


(sin cou, — sin cou,) (13) 


: = cos d and . =sin¢ (14) 


Introducing the values of u, and u, into (13) from (9) and by trigonometric 
manipulation, (13) can be put in the form 


Hiy= Pf an og [$2 a - poor} 


2nr, t—pcos go" 2pe 
r,\ .wb = 
IEC - 11) _ 2pe (1 — p cos 6)| (i3) 
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Figure 5-17 Far-field patterns of linear 4/2 antenna carrying a uniform traveling wave (to right) for 
three conditions of relative phase velocity (p = 1.0, 08 and 0.6). The tilt angle z and the half-power 
beam widths are indicated for each pattern. 


Equation (15) gives the instantaneous magnetic field at large distances from 
the linear antenna carrying a single traveling wave of amplitude J,, in terms of 
the distance r,, direction angle @, relative phase velocity p, radian frequency «, 
conductor length 6, time ¢ and velocity of light c. The distant or far electric field 
E, is obtained from H, by E, = H,Z, where Z = 377 Q. 

In (15) the shape of the field pattern is given by the expression in the braces 
{ }. The expression indi¢ated as an angle / gives the phase of the field referred 
to the origin of the coordinates (see Fig. 5-16) as the phase center, The relative 
phase pattern at a constant distance is given by the right-hand term, [«wb/(2pe)] 
(1 ~ pcos #). 

Several examples will now be considered to illustrate the nature of the field 
patterns obtained on linear conductors carrying a uniform traveling wave. 


5-8a Case 1. Linear 4/2 Antenna. Let us consider a linear antenna, 4/2 long 
as measured in free-space wavelengths. Thus, assuming that p = 1, the phase 
velocity along the antenna is equal to that of light and the pattern calculated 
from (15) is as shown by Fig. 5-17a. The difference between this pattern and that 
for a linear 4/2 antenna with a sinusoidal current distribution or standing wave 
(Fig. 5-104) is striking. The lobes are sharper and also tilted forward in the case 
of the traveling wave antenna (Fig. 5-17a). The tilt is in the direction of the trav- 
eling wave. The tilt angle ¢ of the direction of maximum radiation is 25° and the 
beam width between half-power points is about 60°. This is in contrast to + = 0 
and a beam width of 78° for the 4/2 antenna with a sinusoidal current distribu- 
tion or standing wave. 
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Figure $-18 Far-field pattern of linear 54 antenna 
carrying a uniform traveling wave (p = 1). 


As the phase velocity of the traveling wave on the 4/2 antenna is reduced, 
the tilt angle is increased and the beam width reduced further, as illustrated by 
the patterns of Fig. 5-17b and c, which are for the cases of p= 0.8 and p= 0.6 
respectively. . 


S8b Case 2. Linear Antenna 5A Long. The field pattern for a 54 linear 
antenna with a single traveling wave is presented in Fig. 5-18 for the case where 
p= 1 (that is, »=c). This pattern is typical of those for long, terminated 
antennas, the radiation being beamed forward in a cone having the antenna as its 
axis. The tilt angle for this antenna is about 68° 


§-8c Case 3. Linear Antennas 4/2 to 254 Long. As the length of the antenna 
is increased the tilt angle increases further, reaching about 78° (12° from antenna) 
when the length is 204 for p = 1. The variation of the angle of the conical beam 
from the antenna is shown in Fig. 5-19 as a function of the antenna length for a 
wave traveling at the velocity of light (p = 1). Note that a in Fig, 5-19 is the 
complement of the tilt angle r, that is, a = 90° — 7. 


ao 
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Figure 5-19 Angle x of main beam maximum from a linear traveling wave antenna as a function of 
antenna length in wavelengths {L,} with v = c{p = 1) for antennas 4/2 to 254 long. 
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PROBLEMS’ 


*5-| 


52 


*5-3 


5-4 


Electric dipole. 

(a) Two equal static electnc charges of opposite sign separated by a distance f, 
constitute a static electric dipole. Show that the electric potential at a distance r | 
from such a dipole is given by 


£ é 
y = how 8 
4ner 


where Q is the magnitude of each charge and @ is the angle between the radius r 
and the line joining the charges (axis of dipole). It is assumed that r is very large 
compared to L. 

(b) Find the vector value of the electric field E at a large distance from a static 
electric dipole by taking the gradient of the potential expression in part (a}. 


2A antenna. The instantaneous current distribution of a thin linear center-fed 
antenna 24 long is sinusoidal as shown in Fig. PS-2. 

{a} Calculate and plot the pattern of the far field. 

(b} What is the radiation resistance referred to a current loop? 

(ec) What is the radiation resistance at the transmission-line terminals as shown? 

(2} What is the radiation resistance 4/8 from a current loop? 


Figure P5-2 24 antenna. 


A/2 antenna. Assume that the current is of uniform magnitude and in phase along 
the entire length of a 4/2 thin linear element. 


(a) Calculate and plot the pattern of the far field. 


(b) What is the radiation resistance? 
(c) Tabulate for comparison: 
1. Radiation resistance of part (b) above 
‘2. Radiation resistance at the current loop of a A/2 thin linear element with 
sinusoidal in-phase current distribution 
3. Radiation resistance of a 4/2 dipole calculated by means of the short dipole 
formula 
(d} Discuss the three results tabulated in part (c) and give reasons for the differ- 
ences. 


2/2 antennas in echelon, Calculate and plot the radiation-field pattern in the plane 
of two thin linear 4/2. antennas with equal in-phase currents and the spacing 
relationship shown in Fig. P5-4. Assume sinusoidal current distributions. 


\ ‘Answers to starred (*) problems are given in App. D 
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Figure P5-4  i'2 antennas in echelon. 


1, antenna with standing wave. Calculate the field pattern in the plane of the 14 
antenna shown in Fig. P5-5. Assume that the current distribution on each wire is 
sinusoidal and that ail currents are in phase. Plot the pattern, 


Sy, yond 
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30° 
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Figwe P5-5 14 antenna with standing wave. 


tA and [0A antennas with traveling waves. 

(a) Catculate and plot the far-field pattern in the plane ofia thin linear element 14 
long, carrying a single uniform traveling wave for 2 cases of the relative phase 
velocity p = | and 0.5. 

(b) Repeat for the single case of an element 104 long and p = 1. 

Isotropic antenna, Radiation resistance. An omnidirectional (isotropic) antenna has a 

field pattern given by E = 10i/r (V m7"), where I = terminal current (A) and 

7 = distance (m). Find the radiation resistance. 

Short dipole. For a thin center-fed dipole 4/15 long find (a) directivity D, (b) gain G, 

(c) effective aperture ‘A,, (d) beam solid angle 2, and (e) radiation resistance R,. 

The antenna current tapers linearly from its value at the terminals to zero at its 

ends. The loss resistance is 1 2. 

Conical pattern, An antenna has a conical field pattern with uniform field for zenith 

angles (9) from 0 to 60° and zero field from 60 to 180°. Find exactly (a) the beam 

solid angle and (4) directivity, The pattern is independent of the azimuth angle (}. 

Conical pattern, An antenna has a conical field pattern with uniform field for zenith 

angles (@) from 0 to 45° and zero field from 45 to 180°. Find exactly (a) the beam 

solid angle, (b) directivity and (c) effective aperture. (d) Find the radiation resistance 
if the field E = 5 Vm“ at a distance of 50 m for a terminal current i} =2 A (rms). 

The pattern is independent of the azimuth angle (¢). 

Directional pattern in @ and ¢. An antenna has a uniform field pattern for zenith 

angles (6) between 45 and 90° and for azimuth (f) angles between 0 and 120°. If 

£'=3'V m™' at a distance of 500 m from the antenna and the terminal current is 

5 A, find the radiation resistance of the antenna. E = 0 except within the angles 

given above. ; 

Directional pattern in @ and ¢. An antenna has a uniform field E = 2 V m7! (rms) 

at a distance of 100 m for zenith angles between 30 and 60° and azimuth angles @ 

between 0 and 90° with E = 0 elsewhere. The antenna terminal current is 3 A (rms). 

Find (a) directivity, (b) effective aperture and (c) radiation resistance. 
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*5-13 Directional pattern with back lobe. The field pattern of an antenna varies with 
zenith angle (8) as follows: £, (= E,smaiizea) = 1 between # = O° and 6 = 30° (main 
lobe), E,=0 between 6 = 30° and §= 90° and E,=4 between 9 = 90° and 
6 = 180° (back lobe). The pattern is independent of azimuth angle (¢). (a) Find the 
exact directivity. (b) [If the field equals 8 ¥ m~' (rms) for 8 = at a distance of 
200 m with a terminal current { = 4 A (rms), find the radiation resistance. 

5-14 Short dipole. The radiated field of a short-dipole antenna with uniform current is 
given by |E| = 30fi(i/r) sin 6, where {= length, 7 = current. 7 = distance and 
@ = pattern angle. Find the radiation resistance. 

5-15 Equivalence of pattern factors. Show that the field pattern of an ordinary end-fire 
array of a large number of colinear short dipoles as given by (4-6-8), multiplied by 
the dipole pattern sin ¢, is equivalent to (5-8-15) for a long linear conductor with | 
traveling wave for p = t. 

5-16 Relation of radiation resistance to beam area. Show that the radiation resistance of 
an antenna is a function of its beam area Q, as given by 


where 5 = Poynting vector at distance r in direction of pattern maximum 
f = terminal current 


5-17 Cross-field. Find the locations in the field of a short dipole where circular cross-field 
exists. 


CHAPTER 


THE 
LOOP 
ANTENNA 


This chapter is devoted to the loop antenna. First, the field pattern of a small 
loop is derived very simply by considering that the loop is square and consists of 
four short linear dipoles. The same field equations are then developed by a some- 
what longer method based on the assumption that the small loop is equivalent to 
a short magnetic dipole. Finally, the general case of the loop antenna with 
uniform current is treated for loops of any size. Although most of the develop- 
ment concerns circular loops, square loops are also discussed, and it is shown 
that the far fields of circular and square loops of the same area are the same when 
they are small but different when they are large in terms of wavelength. 


6-1 THE SMALL LOOP. A very simple method of finding the field 
Pattern of a small loop is treated in this section. Consider a circular loop of 
Tadius @ with a uniform in-phase current as suggested by Fig. 6-la. The radius a 
is very small compared to the wavelength (a < 4). Suppose now that the circular 
loop is represented by a square loop of side length ¢, also with a uniform in- 
phase current, as shown in Fig. 6-10. In this way, the loop can be treated as four 
short linear dipoles, whose properties we have already investigated in Chap. 5. 
Let d be chosen so that the area of the square loop is the same as the area of the 
circular loop; that is, 


d@* = na? Q) 


If the loop is oriented as in Fig. 6-2, its far electric field has only an E, 
component. To find the far-field pattern in the yz plane, it is only necessary to 
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(2} (b) Figure 6-1 Circular loop (a) and square loop (b}. 


consider two of the four small linear dipoles (2 and 4}. A cross section through 
the loop in the yz plane is presented in Fig. 6-3. Since the individual small dipoles 
2 and 4 are nondirectional in the yz plane, the field pattern of the loop in this 
plane is the same as that for two isotropic point sources as treated in Sec, 4-2. 
Thus, 


Eom = Een + Ee eo (2) 
where E,, = electric field from individual dipole and 
v= sin 0 =a, sin 0 (3) 
It follows that 
E, Z —ZE go sin (é sin a) (4) 


The factor j in (4) indicates that the total field E, is in phase quadrature with the 
field Ey, of the individual dipole. This may be readily seen by a vector construc- 
tion of the type of Fig, 4-1b of Chap. 4. Now if d < A, (4) can be written 


E, = —jEgo d, sin 0 (5) 


Figure 6-2 Relation of square loop to coordi- 
nates. 
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Figure 6-3 Construction for finding far field of dipoles 2 and 4 of square loop. 


The far field of the individual dipole was developed in Chap. 5, being given in 
Table 5-1. In developing the dipole formula, the dipole was in the z direction, 
whereas in the present case it is in the x direction (see Figs. 6-2 and 6-3). The 
angle @ in the dipole formula is measured from the dipole axis and is 90° in the 
present case. The angle @ in (5) is a different angle with respect to the dipoie, 
being as shown in Figs. 6-2 and 6-3. Thus, we have for the far field Ey. of the 
individual dipole 


7602n(f]L 
rh 


Ego = (6)° 
where [f] is the retarded current on the dipole and r is the distance from the 
dipole. Substituting (6) in (5) then gives 


60x[7]Ld, sin @ 

goes (7) 
fA 

| However, the fength L of the short dipole is the same as d, that is, L = d. Noting 


also that ¢, = 2nd/4 and that the area A of the loop is d*, (7) becomes 


4 : 
E,= 120x7[f] sin ¢ a (8) 
r 4 

This is the instantaneous value of the E, component of the far field of a small 
\loop of area A. The peak value of the field is obtained by replacing [/] by fp, 
where [, is the peak current in time on the loop. The other component of the far 
|field of the loop is Hy, which is obtained from (8} by dividing by the intrinsic 
impedance of the medium, in this case, free space. Thus, 


_ £¢ _ HH] sin 6 A 9) 
¢ 120a ¢ a 
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62 THE SHORT MAGNETIC DIPOLE. EQUIVALENCE TO A 
LOOP. Another method of treating the small loop is by making use of its 
equivalence to a short magnetic dipole. Thus, a small loop of area A and carrying 
a uniform in-phase electric current / is replaced by an equivatent magnetic dipole 
of length { as shown in Fig. 6-4a, The magnetic dipole is assumed to carry a 
fictitious magnetic current /,. 

The relation between the loop and its equivalent magnetic dipole will now 
be developed. The moment of the magnetic dipole ts q,,f where q, is the pole 
strength at each end as in Fig. 6-4. The magnetic current is related to this pole 
strength by 


(1) 
where I, = Lge 
Integrating (1) with respect to time, 


In =~ (2) 


The magnetic moment of the loop is 7A. Equating this to the moment of the 
magnetic dipole, we have 


Qni= 1A (3) 
Substituting (2) in (3), 
i 
Len (4) 
. Joy 
This may be reexpressed as 
: ee »» 20 
L,4= —joplA = ~farf 5 ula = se aa {5) 
| . 
or I, i= —j240n7s = (6) 
In retarded form (6) is 
F apy 4 
Li]! = —j2402°L1] 7 (7) 


where [J,,] = Ino eft tril 


[1] = fo gitalt —iriel} 


* in 
| ['- 

~ Ge Figare 5-4 (a) Relation of small loop of area 4 Jo short 
* (8) magnetic dipoie of lerigth /. (4) Short magnetic dipole. 
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Equations (6) and (7) relate a loop of area A and carrying a current / to its 
equivalent magnetic dipole of length / carrying a fictitious magnetic current I,,. 


6-3 THE SHORT MAGNETIC DIPQLE. FAR FIELDS. In this 
section the far fields of a short magnetic dipole will be calcutated. Then applying 
the equivalence relation between a loop and magnetic dipole developed in Sec. 
6-2, we obtain the far field of a small circular loop. 

The method of finding the fields of a short magnetic dipole is formally the 
same as that employed in Sec. 5-2 to find the far field of a short electric dipole. 
The only difference is that electric current { is replaced by a fictitious magnetic 
current J,, and that E is replaced by H. Then with the magnetic dipole oriented 
as in Fig. 6-5, the retarded vector potential F of the magnetic current is 


+42 
r-£ ff Bal ipa t [” Uel gs (2satm) (I) 
- an r 


an 42 r 


The vector potential F has only a z component F,. Introducing the value of the 
retarded current 


Ff =om ——— 


Teds dz (2) 


42 r 


If r > fand A » i, the phase difference of the contributions of the various current 
elements of length dz along the magnetic dipole can be neglected. Hence, the 
integrand in (2) may be regarded as a constant, and (2} becomes 


Ss LE no fefatt — tried] 


F 3 
2 ie — 
The electric field E is obtained from F by the relation 
1 
E=--VxF (4) 
u 


Figure 6-5 Relation of short magnetic dipale to 
coordinates. 
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Resolving F, into its spherical or polar coordinate components F, and F, and 
taking the curl of F as in (4), the £, component of the electric field is found to be 


he Li, ]é sin @ (2 a 4) (5) 


4x cr or 


This is the only component of the electric field produced by a magnetic dipole 
oriented as in Fig. 6-5. It is interesting to note that (5) is identical with the 
expression for H, developed for a short electric dipole, provided that E in (5) is 
replaced by H and /,, by i (see Table 5-1). 

The relation of (5) applies at any distance from the magnetic dipole, provid- 
ed only thatr > / and 1 > 7. At a large distance r the second term of (5) can be 
neglected, and (5} becomes 


p= JL, Je? sin 6 a iL] sin al 6) 


4ncr 2r A 


This is the far electric field from a short magnetic dipole of length 7 and carrying 
a fictitious magnetic current J,,. The far magnetic field H, of the magnetic dipole 
is related to E, by the intrinsic impedance of the medium, in this case, free space. 
Hence 


_ jg] sin 81 
ny ar 0 


Substituting (6-2-7) for the moment [/,,]/ in (6) and (7), we obtain 


120n7[F] sin @ A 


Ey 
_ ALE] sin @ A 


and Hy 7 (9) 


Fr 4 


These are then the far-field equations in a plane perpendicular to a small 
loop of area A carrying a current #. They are identical with (6-1-8) and {6-1-9) 
developed in Sec. 6-1 by the method using a square loop of four short linear 
electric dipoles. The field pattern in the plane of a circular loop with uniform 
current is by symmetry a circle. The far-field pattern in the plane of a small 
square loop with uniform current may also be shown to be a circle (Prob. 6-6). 
Thus, it appears that the far fields of smaif circular and square loops arte identical 
provided that both have the same area. 

Both £, and H, vary as the sine of the angle @ measured from the polar axis 
as illustrated in Fig. 6-6. The fields are independent of ¢. Hence, the space pat- 
terns are figures-of-revolution of the pattern of Fig. 6-6 around the polar axis, the 
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Figure 66 Far-field pattern for a small loop. 


form being that of a doughnut. This pattern is identical in shape to that of a 
short electric dipole oriented parallel to the polar or z axis. 


6-4 COMPARISON OF FAR FIELDS QF SMALL LOOP AND 
SHORT DIPOLE. it is of interest to compare the far-field expressions for a 
small toop with those for a short electric dipole. The comparison is made in 
Table 6-1. The presence of the operator j in the dipole expressions and its 
absence in the loop equations indicate that the fields of the electric dipole and of 
the loop are in time-phase quadrature, the current f being in the same phase in 
both the dipole and loop. This quadrature relationship is a fundamental differ- 
ence between the fields of loops and dipoles. See Prob. 6-9. 

The formulas in Table 6-1 apply to a loop oriented as in Fig. 6-2 and a 
dipole oriented parallel to the polar or z axis. The formulas are exact only for 
vanishingly small loops and dipoles. However, they are good approaimations for 
loops up to 4/10 in diameter and dipoles up to 4/10 long. 


6&5 THE LOOP ANTENNA. GENERAL CASE. The general case of a 
loop antenna with uniform, in-phase current will now be discussed. The size of 
the loop is not restricted to a small value compared to the wavelength as in the 


Table 6-1 Far fields of small electric dipoles and 


loops 
Field Electric dipole Loop 
; ; a 
Electric z,= {60n[7] sin oS E,= 120n7[/) sin @ a 
r 4 F A 
Magnetic -H, = JL) sin 6 Le = nL] sin 8 A 


2 2r A r A 


nese 
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Figure 6-7 Loop of any radius « with rela 
tion to coordinates. 


preceding sections but may assume any value. The method of treatment follows 
that given by Foster.' 

Let the loop of radius a be located with its center at the origin of the 
coordinates as in Fig. 6-7. The current / is uniform and in phase around the loop. 
Although this condition is readily obtained when the loop is small, it is not a 
natural condition for large loops energized at a point. For loops with perimeters 
of about 4/4 or larger, phase shifters of some type must be introduced at intervals 
around the periphery in order to approximate a uniform, in-phase current on the . 
loop. Assuming that the current is uniform and in phase, the far-field expressions 
will be derived with the aid of the vector potential of the electric current. The 
vector potential will first be developed for a pair of short, diametrically opposed 
electric dipoles of length a d@, as in Fig. 6-7. Then integrating over the loop, the 
total vector potential is obtained, and from this the far-field components are 
derived. 

Since the current is confined to the loop, the only component of the vector 
potential having a value is A,. The other components are zero: Ag = A, = 0. The 
infinitesimal value at the point P of the ¢ component of A from two diametrically 


‘ Donald Foster, * Loop Antennas with Uniform Current,” Proc. /RE. 32, 603-607, October 1944. A 
discussion of circular loops of circumference less than 2/2 (C, < $) with nonuniform current distribu- 
tion is given by G. Glinski, “Note on Circular Loop Antennas with Nonuniform Current Distribu- 
tion,” J. Appl. Phys. 18, 638-644, July 1947, 
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Figure 6-8 Cross section in xz plane 
through loop of Fig, 6-7. : 


Perimeter of loop 


opposed infinitesimal dipoles is 


aM 
dA, ~ ae (H) 


where aM is the current moment due to one pair of diametrically opposed infini- 
tesimal dipoles of length, a dd. In the ¢ = 0 plane (Fig. 6-7) the ¢ component of 
the retarded current moment due to one dipole is 


[ta dé cos ¢ (2) 


where [1] = fy e/"'"'"l and J, is the peak current in time on the loop. 

Figure 6-8 is a cross section through the loop in the xz plane of Fig. 6-7. 
Referring now to Fig, 6-8, the resuitant moment dM at a large distance due to a 
pair of diametrically opposed dipoles is 


dM = 2j[!]a dd cos ¢ sin ‘ (3) 


where y = 2fa cos @ sin @ radians 
Introducing this value for % into (3) we have 

dM = 2j[!]a cos @ [sin (fa cos @ sin 8)] dd (4) 
Now substituting (4) into (1) and integrating. 


Ag = ile [sn (Ba cos sin 8) cos } dp (9) 
a 
or A, = jute J, (Ba sin 8) : (6) 


2r 
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where J, is a Bessel function of the first order and of argument (fa sin 4}. The 
integration of (5} is performed on equivalent dipoles which are all situated at the 
’ origin but have different oMentations with respect to ¢. The retarded current [J] 
is referred to the origin and, hence, is constant in the integration. 
The far electric field of the loop has only a ¢ component given by 
E, = —j@A, (7) 
Substituting the value of 4, from (6) into (7) yields 


peel tja 
Eo = 2r 


es 60rfall] 
2 r 


J (Ba sin @) (8) 


or E, J (Ba sin 6} (9} 

This expression gives the instantaneous electric field at a large distance r 
from a loop of any radius a. The peak value of £, is obtained by putting [/] = 
I), where f, is the peak value (in time) of the current on the loop. The magnetic 
field Hy at a large distance is related to E, by the intrinsic impedance of the 
medium, in this case, free space. Thus, 


Balt) 
2r 


This expression gives the instantaneous magnetic field at a large distance r from a 
loop of any radius a. 


Ay = 


J,(Ba sin 8) (10) 


6-6 FAR-FIELD PATTERNS OF CIRCULAR LOOP ANTENNAS 
WITH UNIFORM CURRENT. The far-field patterns for a loop of any size , 
are given by (6-5-9} and (6-5-10). For a foop of a given size, Ba is constant and the’ 
shape of the far-field pattern is given as a function of # by 


JC, sin 8} (1) 


where C, is the circumference of the loop in wavelengths. That is, 
C,=— = Ba (2} 


The value of sin 6 as a function of 6 ranges in magnitude between zero and unity. 
When @ = 90°, the relative field is J ,(C,), and as @ decreases to zero, the values of 
the relative field vary in accordance with the J, curve from J,(C,) to zero. This is 
illustrated by Fig. 6-9 in which a rectified first-order Bessel curve is shown as a 
function of C, sin @. 

As an example, let us find the pattern for a loop 14 in diameter (C, = 7 = 
3.14}. The relative field in the direction 6 = 90° is then 0.285. As @ decreases, the 
field intensity rises, reaching a maximum of 0.582 at angle 6 of about 36°. As 0 
decreases further, the field intensity also decreases, reaching zero at @ = 0°. The 
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11 $12 #13 #214 «168 


Cy sin 6 


16 


Figure 6-9 Pattern chart for loops with uniform current as given by first-order Bessel curve as a 
function of C, sin @. 


Loop 
Diameter = * 
C.=0.314 
Diameter = 4 3 
{a} C.-3.14 Diameter =—2 


) C.=4.71 
fe} 


Diameter = 5A Diameter = 84 
C= 15.7 C,= 25.1 
id) {e} 


Figure 6-10 Far-field patterns of loops of 0.1, 1, 1.5, 5 and 8A diameter. Uniform in-phase current is 
assumed on the loops. 
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pattern in the other four quadrants is symmetrical, the complete pattern being as 
presented in Fig. 6-10b. 

It is possible to obtain the pattern by a graphical construction. This is 
illustrated for the case we have just considered of C, = a by the auxiliary circle 
quadrant in Fig. 6-9. The angle 0 is laid off around the arc of the circle. The 
radius of the circle is equal to C, sin 90° = C,, which in this case is 2. The field 
in the direction ? = 60°, for instance, is then given by drawing a perpendicular to 
the axis of the abscissa and continuing this perpendicular until it intersects 
the J, curve, giving a value of relative field, in this case, of 0.443, as shown in 
Fig. 6-9, 

Turning now to a consideration of loops of other size, it is to be noted from 
Fig. 6-9 that the maximum field is in the direction @ = 90° for all loops which are 
less than 1.844 in circumference (less than 0.5854 in diameter). As an example, the 
pattern for a loop 4/10 in diameter is presented in Fig. 6-10a. The pattern is 
practically a sine pattern as would be obtained with a very small loop. 

By way of contrast, the pattern for a loop $4 in diameter is shown in Fig. 
6-10d. In this case, which is typical for large circular loops with uniform current, 
the maximum field is in a direction nearly normal to the plane of the joop, while 
the field in the direction of the plane of the loop is small. 

All patterns in Fig. 6-10 are adjusted to the same maximum. The space 
patterns for the five cases in Fig. 6-10 are figures-of-revolution of the patterns 
around the polar axis. It is to be noted that the field exactly normal to the loop is 
always zero, regardless of the size of the loop. 


6-7 THE SMALL LOOP AS A SPECIAL CASE, The relations of 
(6-5-9) and (6-5-10) apply to loops of any size. It will now be shown that for the 
special case of a small loop, these expressions reduce to the ones obtained pre- 
viously, 

For small arguments of the first-order Bessel function, the following 
approximate relation can be used:? 


HG) = 5 (1) 


where x is any variable. When x = 4, the approximation of (1) is about 1 percent 
in error. The relation becomes exact as x approaches zero. Thus, if the perimeter 
of the loop is 4/3 or less (C, < 4), (1) may be applied to (6-5-9) and (6-5-10) with 
an error which is about 1 percent or less. Equations (6-5-9) and (6-5-10) then 


' For small arguments, the J, curve is nearly linear (see Fig. 6-9). The general relation for-a Bessel 
function of any order ais J,(x) = x*/n! 2", where |x| < 1. 
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Figure 6-11 Loop and transmission line. 


become 
60nfafI]Pa sin @ 120a°(F] sin # A 
E,= ; = 5 (2) 
2r r A 
i inf A 
H, = fal !)]Ba sin 8 = nf] sin A 3) 
4r r 4 


These far-field equations for a small loop are identical with those obtained in 
earlier sections (see Table 6-1}. 


6-8 RADIATION RESISTANCE OF LOOPS.' To find the radiation 
resistance of a loop antenna, the Poynting vector is integrated over a large sphere 
yielding the total power P radiated. This power is then equated to the square of 
the effective current on the ioop times the radiation resistance R,: 
fy 

= R, (t) 
where fy = peak current in time on the loop. The radiation resistance so 
obtained is the value which would appear at the loop terminals connected to the 
transmission line, as shown in Fig. 6-11. The situation shown in Fig. 6-11 occurs 
naturally only on small loops. However, it will be assumed that the current is 
uniform and in phase for any radius a, this condition being obtained by means of 
phase shifters, multiple feeds or other devices (see Fig. 16-19). The average Poyn- 
ting vector of a far field is given by 


S,=4/H|? ReZ (2) 


where | H| is the absolute vatue of the magnetic field and Z is the intrinsic imped- 


: The procaine folleee that given by Donald Foster, “ Loop Antennas with Uniform Current,” Pree. 
FRE, 32, 603-607, October 1944, 
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ance of the medium, which in this case is free space. Substituting the absolute 
value of H, from (6-5-10) for | H | in (2) yields 


ae 0)” 


§, = + iif sin 8) (3) 
The total power radiated P is the integral of S, over a large sphere: that is, 
ax fx 
P= {| S, ds = 15x(Bal [ { Ji(fa sin 8) sin 6 dé dd (4) 
lo JO 
or P = 30n7(Balp)” { J*(Ba sin 8) sin @ dO (5) 
9 


In the case of a loop that is small in terms of wavelengths, the approx- 
imation of (6-7-1) can be applied. Thus (5) reduces to 


P= n(Pa)*13 [ sin? @ dO = 10n*fta*s3 (6) 
Lt 


Since the area A = za’, (6) becomes 


P = 1064a222 (7) 


Assuming no antenna losses, this power equals the power delivered to the loop 
terminals as given by (1). Therefore, 


Pat 
Es = 108* 4722 (8) 
A 2 
and R,=31 n(4) =197C¢ = (9) (9) 
A 2 
or ; R, = 31 200( 5) {Q) {10) 


This is the radiation resistance of a small single-turn loop antenna, circular or 
square, with uniform in-phase current. The relation is about 2 percent in error 
when the loop perimeter is 4/3. A circular loop of this perimeter has a diameter of 
about 4/10. Its radiation resistance by (10) is nearly 2.5 Q. 

The radiation resistance of a small loop consisting of one or more turns is 
given by? 


| R, = 31 200(n 4) (O) 


where # = number of turns 


‘A. Alford and A. G. Kandoian, “Ultrahigh-Frequency Loop Antennas,” Trans. ATEE, 59, $43-848, 
1940, 
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Let us now proceed to find the radiation resistance of a circular loop of any 
radius «. To do this we must integrate (5). However, the integral of (5) may be 
reexpressed. Thus, in general,! 


m 1 2x 
[vie sin 6) sin 6 d0 =~ | Jit) dy {11} 
0 x Jo 
where y is any function 
Applying (11) to (5) we obtain 
2fa 
P = 30x" Bal? { J2(y) dy (12) 
oC 
I:quating (12) and {1) and putting fa = C, yields 
204 
R, = On'C, { Jy) dy {Q) (13) 
oO 


This is the radiation resistance as given by Foster for a single-turn circular loop 
with uniform in-phase current and of any circumference C,. 
When the loop is large (C, > 5), we can use the approximation 


204 
{ Jay) dy = 1 (14) 
so that (13) reduces to 
R, = 60n2C, = 592C, = 3720 : (15) 
For a loop of 104 perimeter, the radiation resistance by (15) is nearly 6000 ©. 


For values of C, between 4 and 5 the integral in (13) can be evaluated using 
the transformation 


20% 24 
{ J(y) dy = | Joly) dy — 24,(2C,) (16) 
0 


o 


where the expressions on the right of (16) are tabulated functions.” 
For perimeters of over 54(C, > 5) one can also use the asymptotic develop- 


ment, 
= 1 x 11 ( *) 
J a i — = 2x — 17 
( ay) dy = 1 er sin (25 4 + 76, C084 2x — 3 (17) 


where x = fa = on 


 G. N. Watson, 4 Treatise on the Theory of Bessel Functions, Cambridge University Press, London, 
1922. 


* The integral involving J, for the interval 0 < x < 5 (where x = C,) is given by A. N,. Lowamand M. 
Abramowitz, J. Math. Phys., 22, 2-12, May 1943; and also by Natl. Bur. Standards Tech, Memo 20, 
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Radiation resistance, R,() 


Figure 6-12 Radiation __resist- 
ance of single-turn circular loop 
with uniform, in-phase current as 
a function of the Inop circum- 
Loop circumference, Cy, ference in wavelengths, C,. 


1 2 3 4 5 & 7 8 3 10 


For. small values of x, one can use a series obtained by integrating the 
ascending power series for J, . Thus, 


2x xe xe xt xe x* 
iy Pe eee { 
{ Sy) dy = (: 5 * 56 1080 * 31680 a 


When x = C, = 2 (perimeter of 24), the result with four terms is about 2 percent 
in error, This same percentage error is obtained with one term when the perim- 
eter is about 4/3. 

A graph showing the radiation resistance of single-turn loops with uniform 
current as a function of the circumference in wavelengths is presented in Fig. 
6-12. The data for the curve are based on Foster's formulas as given above. 
Curves for the approximate formulas of small and large loops are shown by the 
dashed lines. 


6-9 DIRECTIVITY OF CIRCULAR LOOP ANTENNAS WITH 
UNIFORM CURRENT. The directivity D of an antenna was defined in 
(2-8-1} as the ratio of maximum radiation intensity to the average radiation 
intensity. The maximum radiation intensity for a loop antenna is given by r* 
times (6-8-3). The average radiation intensity is given by (6-8-5) divided by 4x. 
Thus, the directivity of a loop is 


P=" Ja0) dy 7 
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ie ee Foster, “Loop Antennas with 


10 Uniform Current,'’ Proc. IRE, 32, 
ee Circumference, C, 603-607, October 1944.) 


Birectivity 


Figure 6-13 Directivity of circular 
loop antenna with uniform, in-phase 
current as a function of Joop circum- 
ference in wavelengths, C,. (After D. 


This is Foster’s expression for the directivity of a circular loop with uniform 
in-phase current of any circumference C,. The angle @ in (1) is the value for 
which the field is a maximum. 

For a small loop (C, < 4), the directivity expression reduces to 


D =3 sin? 0=3 Q) 


since the field is a maximum at @ = 90°. The value of 3 is the same as for a short 
electric dipole. This is to be expected since the pattern of a short dipole is the 
Same as for a small loop. 

For a large loop (C, > 5), (1) reduces to 


D = 2C,[Fi(C, sin Ona (3) 


From Fig, 6-9 we note that for any loop with C, = 1.84, the maximum value of 
J,{C, sin 6) is 0.582. Thus, the directivity expression of (3) for a large loop 
becomes 


D = 0.68C, {4) 


The directivity of a loop antenna as a function of the loop circumference C, is 
Presented in Fig. 6-13. Curves based on the approximate relations of (2) and (4) 
for small and large loops are indicated by dashed lines. 


6-10 TABLE OF LOOP FORMULAS. The relations developed in the 
Preceding sections are summarized in Table 6-2. The general and large loop for- 
mulas are based on Foster’s results. 


6-11 SQUARE LOOPS. it was shown in Sec. 6-3 that the far-field patterns 
of square and circular loops of the same area are identical when the loops are 
small (A < 47/100). As a generalization, we may say that the properties depend 
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Fable 62 Formulas for circular loops with uniform current 


Small loopt 
General expression A < 17/100 Large loop 
Quantity (any size loop) c,<4 C,>5 
60a 11C,44(C, sin 9) 120x*{i] sin @ A ‘ 
Far Ey - ‘ = - Bae as Same as general 
¥ r r A 
(€,4,(€, sin &) n[f] sin @ A 
Far H, =e rene ag Same as general 
21 AN? a 
Radiation 60n7C, | Joy) dy aI z00{ 5) = 197C} 3720 ria 592C, 
0 


Tesistance, 
2CLFHC, sim Man 3 


a 
Directivit 425 — = 0.68C 
: JRF ,0) dy 2 z : 


A= area of loop; C, = circumlerence of circular loop, wavelengths. 

+ The small loop formulas apply oct only io circular tcops but also to square loops of area A and in 
fact to small loops of any shape having an area A. The formula involving C, applies, of course, only 
to a circular loop. See Sec. 16-9 about simulating unjform current on a large loop. 


only on the area and that the shape of the loop has no effect when the loop is 
small. However, this is not the case when the loop is large. The pattern of a 
circular loop of any size is independent of the angle ¢ but is a function of @ (see 
Fig. 6-2}. On the other hand, the pattern of a large square loop is a function of 
both @ and @. Referring to Fig. 6-14, the pattern in a plane normal to the plane of 
the loop and-parallel to two sides 1 and 3), as indicated by the line A’, is simply 
the pattern of two point sources representing sides 2 and 4 of the loop. The 
pattern in a plane normal to the piane of the loop and passing through diagonal 
corners, as indicated by the line BB’, is different. The complete range in the 


Figure 6-14 Large square loop. 
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Figure 6-15 Pattern of square loop 
with uniform, in-phase current. The 
loop ts 4.444 on a side. The pattern is in 
a plane norma! to the plane of the loop 
and through the line 44 of Fig. 614. 


pattern variation as a function of @ is contained in this 45° interval between AA’ 
and 88’ in Fig. 6-14. 

An additional difference of large circular and square loops is in the @ pat- 
terns. For instance, Fig. 6-10d shows the pattern as a function of @ for a circular 
loop 5z in diameter. By way of comparison, the pattern for a square loop of the 
sume urea is presented in Fig. 6-15. The square loop is 4.444 on a side. The 
pattern is in a plane perpendiculat to the plane of the loop and parallel to the 
sides (plane contains AA’ in Fig. 6-14). Comparing Figs. 6-10d and 6-15, we note 
that the pattern lobes of the circular loop decrease in magnitude as @ approaches 
90° while the lobes of the square loop are of equal magnitude. This illustrates the 
difference of the Bessel function pattern of the circular loop and the trigonorret- 


ric function pattern of the square loop. In the above discussion, uniform in-phase 
currents arc assumed. 


6-12 RADIATION EFFICIENCY, 0, BANDWIDTH AND 
SIGNAL-TO-NOISE RATIO, In Sec. 2-10 we noted that the gain G of an 
antenna with respect to an isotropic source is identical with the antenna’s direc- 
tivity D provided no losses other than radiation are present. For the more 
general case we write as in (2-10-1) that 


G=kD (1) 
where k = efficiency factor (O< k < 1), dimensionless 


_ For a lossless antenna, k = 1, but with ohmic losses k is less than 1, 
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If an antenna has a radiation resistance R, and a loss resistance R, , then its 
{radiation) efficiency factor 


R 


: (2) 


k=" 
R, +R, 


and the gain 


R, 4nA., 4nA,,k 


G t —) 
R,+R, 22 2 


(3) 


For antennas which are small compared to the wavelength, the radiation 
resistance R, is small and, if ohmic losses R, are significant, radiation efficiency is 
reduced. Thus, short dipoles and small loops may be inefficient radiators when 
losses arc present. For example, when R, = R, the radiation efficiency is 50 
percent; only half of the power input to the antenna is radiated, the other half 
being dissipated as heat in the antenna structure. 

An rf wave entering a conductor attenuates to 1/e of its surface value in a 
distance 4 given by* 


poe 
/ rue 


(4) 


where f = frequency, Hz 
#! = permeability of medium, H m~ 
o = conductivity of medium, U m~ 


I 
1 


It is assumed that ¢ > we. The induced current density in the conductor also 
attenuates in the same way. This means that the current density associated with a 
wave traveling along a conductor is greatest close to the surface, the so-called 
skin effect. The quantity 4 is referred to as the Z/e depth of penetration. It follows 
that the rf resistance of a round wire or solid cylindrical conductor is equivalent 
to the dc resistance of a hollow tube of the same material of wall thickness 6. It is 
assumed that the wire or conductor diameter is much larger than 6. Thus, 
assuming that the perimeter or circumference L is much smaller than the wave- 
length so that the current is essentially uniform around the loop, the ohmic {or 
loss resistance) of a smal! loop antenna is given by 


_b =» fio 5 
oo andd dv ao o o) 


where L = loop length {perimeter or circumference), m 
d = wire or conductor diameter, m 


"J.D. Kraus, Electromagnetics, 3rd ed., McGraw-Hill, 1984, pp. 447-451. 
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From (6-8-10) the radiation resistance of a smail loop is 


A 2 
r, = 31200(4) ~ 197C4 (6) 


where 4 = loop area (square or circular), m? 
C, = C/4, where C = circumference of circular loop 


Assuming that the loop’s inductive reactance is balanced by a capacitor, the ter- 
minal impedance will be resistive and equal to 


Rr =R,+ R, (7) 
and the radiation efficiency, or ratio of power radiated to input power, will be 
k= (8) 
~ 1 +(R,/R,) 


For a 1-turn copper-conductor circular loop (perimeter L=C) in air 
(c = $.7 x 107U m4, wy = 4x x 10°77 Hm), 
Ri, _ 3430 
R, Ofte d 
where C = circumference of loop, m 


Suz = frequency, MHz 
d = wire (or conductor) diameter, m 


(9} 


For small square loops of side length / (L = 4/), we may take C = 3.51. 


Example. Find the radiation efficiency of a 1-m diameter Joop (C = 2 m) of 10-mm 
diameter copper wire at (a) 1 MHz and (b) at 10 MHz. 


Sofution 


(a) From (9), 
= $5 = 11000 {10) 


and the radiation efficiency 


t 
k = ———— 
1 + 11000 


(6) At 10 MHz we have 


=9x 1075 (or —40.5 dB) (10a) 


k = 0.22 (or ~6.6 dB} (11) 


The radiation efficiency as a function of frequency for a small single-turn 
copper loop in air is shown in Fig. 6-16. It is assumed that the loop is small 
compared to the wavelength (C < 4) and that the wire or conductor diameter is 
small compared to the loop circumference (¢d < C). Dielectric losses are neglected. 
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Figure 6-16 Radiation efficiency factor as a 
80. function of frequency for a 1-m diameter 
0.1 1 Oo ae 
single-tum copper loop in air (C=am, | 
Frequency, MHz d = 10 mm). 


In spite of the low efficiency of a small loop, there are many applications 
where such loops are useful in receiving applications provided the received 
signal-to-noise ratio is acceptable as discussed later in this section [see (19)]. 

For loops with n turns, R, increases in proportion to n? while R, increases 
in proportion to 7. Hence, for multiturn loops (9) becomes 


"Gea (2 
R, Cc f Miz nd 
and the radiation efficiency & is increased by a factor which approaches n if R,/R, 
is large. In {12) the effect of capacitance between turns has been neglected but if 
the turns are spaced sufficiently and are few in number, (12) can be a useful 
approximation. ; 

The radiation efficiency of a multiturn loop or coil antenna can be 
increased by introducing a ferrite red into the coil as in Fig. 6-17. Here the coil 
{horizontal to receive vertical polarization) serves the function of both an antenna 
and also {with a series capacitor) of the resonant circuit for the first (mixer) stage 
of a broadcast receiver (500 to 1600 kHz). 

The radiation resistance of a ferrite loaded loop or coil is given by 


2 
R,=31 20002."*( 4) =197u2 Ct — (Q) (13) 
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Ferrite rod ~~. 


f 


Magnetic 
field 
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Figure 6-17 Ferrite rod antenna 
and associated tuned circuil of recei- 
ver front-end mixer stage, 


and the loss resistance (due to the ferrite rod) by 


Ry = 28fite: = lo ne (Q) (14) 


r 


where f = frequency, Hz 


L,, = effective relative permeability of ferrite rod, dimensionless 

uw = real part of relative permeability of ferrite material, dimensionless 

a” = imaginary part of relative permeability of ferrite material, dimension- 
less 

to =4a x 10°7,Hm"' 

ny = number of turns 

a = ferrite rod cross-sectional area, m* 

{ =length of ferrite rod, m 


Because of its open geometry {as contrasted to a closed core or ring) a 
ferrite rod with a relative permeability y, will have a smaller effective relative 
permeahility y,, (due to demagnetization effect). Typically for a rod with », = 250 
and a length-diameter ratio of 10, the effective relative permeability is about 50. 

The ohmic loss resistance R, of the coil is as given by (5). The radiation 
efficiency factor for the ferrite rod coil antenna ts then 


R 1 


ul 


k= =r 
R,+ Ri, +R, 14+ Ri + R,)/R,] 


(15) 


_ Dielectric loss is neglected. 
Knowing the total resistance (R, + R, + R,) of the ferrite rod antenna, one 
can calculate the @ and bandwidth of the tuned circuit of which it is a part. The 
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Q {ratio of energy stored to energy lost per cycle) is given by 


OU Fe 
R,+ Ry, +R, Afi 


Q (26) 
where fg = center frequency, Hz 
L = p,, n7ayp/l = inductance, H! 
Afup = bandwidth at half-power, Hz 


Example. The multiturn ferrite rod antenna of a broadcast receiver has 10 turns of 
1 mm diameter enameled copper wire wound on a ferrite rod 1 cm in diameter and 
10 cm long. The ferrite rod #, = uf — ph! = 250 — j2.S. Take w,, = 50. At 1 MHz find 
(@} the radiation efficiency, {)} the Q and (c} the half-power bandwidth. 


Solution 

(a) From (13), 8, = 1.91 x 10°* Q. From (14), R, = 0.31 ©. From (4), 6 =7 x 1073 
m. Thus, the ratio 4/6 = 14.3 so we can use (5) (times n), which makes &, = 
0.026 2. Accordingly, (R, + R,iR,= 1790 and & = 1/1790 = 56 x 107* 
(Dielectric losses are neglected.) 

(b) From (16), Q = 162. 

(c) From (16), Afip = 6.170 kHz. 


Although 6.17 kHz is adequate front-end selectivity for the 10-kHz channel 
spacing of the broadcast band, the low aperture efficiency of less than 0.06 
percent makes it uncertain whether the sensitivity is adequate. To determine this, 
a calculation of the signal-to-noise ratio for a typical application is required. 
From the Friis transmission formula (2-25-5), the power received from a trans- 
mitter of power P, at a distance ris 


P = P, A, A, 


r? 7? 


(W) (17) 


where A,, = effective aperture of transmitting antenna, m? 


A,, = effective aperture of receiving antenna, m? 


For a small loop receiving antenna, D = 3 so 


1.$47k 
= {m*) (18) 
4x 
where k = radiation efficiency factor 
The signal-to-noise ratio (S/N) is given dy 
< = = (dimensionless) (19) 


* Distiriguish between L for inductance in (16) and £ for length in (5). 
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where P, = received power, W 
N = kT,y, Af [from (17-3-8)] 

At | MHz, T,,, is dominated by the sky (antenna) temperature T,, so taking 

T.,, = T, we have for this case 


N=KkT, Af (20) 


where k = Boltzmann’s constant = 1.38 x 10°?? JK7} 
T, = sky background temperature, K 
Af = bandwidth, Hz 


Distinguish between k in (20) for Boltzmann's constant and & in (18} for the 
radiation efficiency factor. 


Example. Find the $/N ratio for a receiver with the ferrite rod antenna of the above 
example at a distance of 100 km from a 1-MHz 10-kW broadcast station with an 
omnidirectional antenna. Take the receiver band width as Af = 10* Hz. 


Solution. Assuming that the radiation pattern of the transmitting antenna fills a 
haif-sphere, its directivity is 2 and, hence, 


232 
pe aie 2 
Ag, Ps (m?) 


From the previous example, k = 5.6 x 107* so from (17) and (18) 
P,=10°° W 
Taking the 1-MHz sky background temperature FT; ~ 10'° K, 
N = 1,38 x 10°73 x 10° x 10*= 14x 10°° W 
Therefore, the signal-to-noise ratio at the receiver input is 


s 10-6 
See 9s or 85 dB 
N > t4x 10-9 rae S 


which is adequate for AM reception. 


Thus, an antenna which is less than 0.06 percent efficient is adequate for 
AM reception under the circumstances of the above example. Even smaller, less- 
efficient ferrite rod antennas may be satisfactory and are used in popular low-cost 
pocket-size radios. However, the very low efficiency makes the antenna unsuit- 
able for transmission except under the special circumstances of jow power and 
short range. 

Formulas for radiation resistance, loss resistance and radiation efficiency of 
small loop antennas and also formulas for @, bandwidth and signal-to-noise ratio 
are summarized in Table 6-3. 
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Table 6-3 Radiation resistance, loss resistance and radiation 
efficiency of small loop antennas and also formulas for Q, band- 
width and signal-to-noise ratiot 


Reference equation 


Quantity Formula for units 

. AN 
Radiation resistance, R,=31 20o( 5) (a) (6-8-10) 
single tum ‘. 
Radiation resistance, R, = 197C$ (Q) (6-8-9) 
single turn 

. ie 
Loss resistance, R= pana Sito (md) (6-12-5} 
a-tumn dy 16 
1 
Radiation efficiency, k = —_———_— (6-12-8) 
tum 1+ (R,/R,) 
i R 3436 

R,/R, ratio, n-turn ER = CFs nd (6-12-12) 


copper conductor 


Loss resistance, a-turn R, = 2afu, a gn? ¢ (Q) (6-12-14) 
ferrite rod antenna uy, ! 


1 
Radiation efficiency, k = — (6-12-15) 
n-turn ferrite rod 14 [Ri + RAR] 
antenna 
2af, L 
= 6-12-16 
g e R,+R, +R; ea 
Bandwidth Afar = f (6-12-16) 
Signal-to-noise SP, Pi Aa der (6-12-17), (6-12-19) 
Tatio NN 7?a7kT, Afup and (6-12-20) 


+L in third row for Joss resistance is perimeter length whereas L in eighth row for Q is 
inductance [see [6-12-16]. 


PROBLEMS' 
6&1 The 34/4 diameter loop. Calculate and plot the far-field pattern norma! to the plane 
of a circular loop 34/4 in diameter with a uniform in-phase current distribution. 
*6-2 The 14 square loop. Calculate and plot the far-field pattern in a plane normal to the 
plane of a square loop and parallel to one side. The loop is 14 on a side. Assume 
uniform in-phase currents. 


‘ Answers to starred (*) problems are given in App. D. 
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* 6d 


6-6 


*6-7 


6-8 


6-9 
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The 4:10 diameter loop. What is the maximum effective aperture of a thin loco! 
antenna 0.14 in diameter with a uniform in-phase current distribution? 

Radiation resistance of loop. What is the radiation resistance of the loop of Prob. 
6-1? 

Pattern, radiation resistance and directivity of loops. A circular loop antenna with 
uniform in-phase current has a diameter D. What is (a) the far-field pattern 
{calculate and plot), (6) the radiation resistance and (c) the directivity for each of 
three cases where (1) D = 4'4, (2) D = 1.54 and (3) D = 84? 

Small square loop, Reselving the small square loop with uniform current into four 
short dipoles, show that the far-field pattern in the plane of the loop is a circle. 
Circular loop, A circular loop antenna with uniform in-phase current has a diam- 
eter D, Find (a) the far-field pattern (calculate and plot), (6) the radiation resistance 
and jc) the directivity for the following three cases: (1) D = 4/3, (2) D = 0.754 and 
(3) D = 24. 

Smallloop resistance. (a) Using a Poynting vector integration, show that the radi- 
ation resistance of a small loop is equal to 320x%(4/47}7 2 where A = area of loop 
{m?}. (b) Show that the effective aperture of an isotropic antenna equals Aan. 

Loop and dipole for circular polarization. If a short electric dipole antenna is 
mounted inside a small loop antenna (on polar axis, Fig. 6-6) and both dipole and 
loop are fed in phase with equal power, show that the radiation is everywhere 
circularly polarized with a pattern as in Fig, 6-6. 


CHAPTER 


7 


THE 
HELICAL 
ANTENNA 


7-1 INTRODUCTION. In 1946, a few months after joining the faculty at 
Ohio State University, I attended an afternoon lecture on traveling-wave tubes 
by a famous scientist who was visiting the campus. In these tubes an electron 
beam is fired down the inside of a long wire helix for amplification of waves 
traveling along the helix. The helix is only a small fraction of a wavelength in 
diameter and acts as a guiding structure. After the lecture I asked the visitor if he 
thought a helix could be used as an antenna. “No,” he replied, “I've tried it and 
it doesn’t work,” The finality of his answer set me thinking. If the helix were 
larger in diameter than in a traveling-wave tube, I felt that it would have to 
radiate in some way, but how, I did not know. 1 determined to find out. 

That evening in the basement of my home I wound a 7-turn helical coil of 
wire 14 in circumference and fed it via coaxial line and ground plane from my 
12-cm oscillator (Fig. 7-1}. I was thrilled to find that it produced a sharp beam of 
circularly polarized radiation off its open end. 

Next I wound other helices with larger and smaller diameters, noting little 
change in behavior. Adding more turns, however, resulted in sharper beams. 
Although my invention/discovery had come quickly, I realized then that much 
work would be required to understand this remarkable antenna. Actually it took 
_ years of; extensive measurements and calculations. I published many articles, a 
few with students to -whom I had assigned studies of specific properties of the 
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SS 
SS 


Figure 7-1) The hrst axial-mode hetical antenna (1946). When | rotated the hand-held dipole there 
was no change in response. indicating circular polarization. 


antenna.! I also derived equations suitable for engineering design purposes and 
summarized them in Chap. 7 of the first edition of Anrennas. 

The steps taken to unravel the mystery of the helix went something like 
this. The input impedance was measured and found to be essentially resistive and 
constant over a wide bandwidth, This suggested that the helix behaved like a 
terminated (matched) transmission line. This was hard to understand because the 
open end of the helix was completely unterminated. New insights came when we 
measured the current distribution along the helix. This we did by rotating a helix 
and its ground plane while holding a small loop (current probe) under the helical 
conductor (Fig. 7-2). At a low frequency (helix circumference about 4/2} there was 
an almost pure standing wave (VSWR => x) all along the helix (outgoing and 
reflected waves nearly equal) (Fig. 7-3al, but as the frequency increased, the dis- 


' J D. Kraus." Helical Beam Antenna,” Electronics, 20.109 111. April 1947, 

J.D. Kraus and J.C. Williamson, “Characteristics of Helical Antennas Radiating in the Axial Mode,” 
J. Appi. Phys. 19, 87-96, January 1948, : 

©. J. Glasser and J. D. Kraus, ~ Measured Impedances of Helical Beam Antennas,” J. Appl. Phys. 19 
193-197, February 1948. 

J.D. Kraus. “Helical Beam Antennas for Wide-Band Applications.” Proc. IRE, ¥%, 1236-1242. 
October 1948, 

J.D. Kraus, “The Helical Antenna.” Proc. IRE, 37, 263-272, March 1949, 

J.D. Kraus, “ Helical Beam Antenna Design Techniques,” Communications, 29. 6-9, 34-35, September 
1949. 

TE. Tice and J. BD. Kraus, "The Influence of Conductor Size on the Properties of Helical Beam 
Antennas.” Proc. FRE. 37, 1296, November 1949. 
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Figure 7-2. Helix and ground plane mounted to rotate on the helix axis for current distribution 
measurements along the helical conductor using a loop probe. (After Kraus and Williamson, 
” Characteristics of Helical Anzennas Radiating in the Aviat Mode,” J. Appl. Phys., 19, 87-96, January 
{948.1 As the helix was rotated, the probe was moved horizontally to follow the helical conductor. 


tribution changed dramatically. For a helix circumference of about 14 three 
regions appeared: near the input end the current decayed exponentially, near the 
open end there was a standing wave over a short distance, while between the 
ends there was a relatively uniform current amplitude (small VSWR) which 
extended over most of the helix (Fig. 7-3). The decay at the input end could be 
understood as a transition between a helix-to-ground-plane mode and a pure 
helix mode. The reflection of the outgoing wave at the open end also decayed 
exponentially to a much smaller reflected wave, leaving the outgoing wave 
dominant over most of the helix (VSWR small). The small VSWR ripple was 
sufficient, however, to measure the relative phase velocity (=4,/4)) along the 
helix, which was useful for an understanding of the radiation patterns. The 
current distribution resolved into outgoing and reflected waves is shown in 
Fig. -7-3c. 

Our extensive pattern measurements showed that the end-fire beam mode 
persists over a frequency range of about 2 to ! centered on the frequency for 
which the circumference is 14. Thus, the diameter I had chosen for the first helix I 
tried was optimum! 

Although the helix is continuous, it can also be regarded as a periodic 
structure. Thus, assuming that an #-turn helix is an end-fire array of n sources, I 
calculated the pattern using the formula (4-6-9) for the ordinary end-fire condi- 
tion. Surprisingly, the measured helix patterns were much sharper. Could the 
helix be operating in the increased-directivity condition? 1 calculated patterns for 
this condition using the formula (4-6-14) and obtained good agreement with the 
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Figure 7-3 Typical measured current distribution {a) at a frequency below the axial mode of oper: 
ation and (6) at a frequency near the center of the axial mode region. {c) Resolution of currents into 
outgoing and reflected waves. (From Kraus and Williamson, “Characteristics of Helical Antennas 
Radiating in the Axial Mode,” J. Appl. Phys., 19, 87-96, January £948.) Compare with distribution on 
the long, thick cylindrical conductor in Fig, 9-18. 


measured patterns. Furthermore, this condition persisted over a wide bandwidth, 
indicating that the phase velocity on the helix changes by just the right amount 
to maintain the increased-directivity condition. The phase velocity measurements 
we had made also confirmed this. Thus, the helix locks onto the increased- 
directivity condition and automatically stays locked over the full bandwidth. Not 
only does the helix have a nearly uniform resistive input over a wide bandwidth 
but it also operates as a supergain end-fire array over the same bandwidth! Fur- 
thermore, it is noncritical to an unprecedented degree and is easy to use in arrays 
because of an almost negligible mutual impedance. 

The helix immediately found wide application. I employéd it in an array of 
96 11-turn helices in a radio telescope I designed and built with my students in 
1951 (Fig. 7-4). Operating at frequencies of 200 to 300 MHz, the array measured 
50 m in length and had a gain of 35 dB. With it we produced some of the first 
and most extensive maps of the radio sky.! Others employed the helix over a 
wide range of frequencies, some at frequencies as low as 10 MHz (Fig. 7-5). 


* J.D. Kraus, Radio Astronomy, 2nd ed., Cygnus-Quasar, 1986, p. 8-2. 
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Figure 7-4 Radio ielescope at the Ohio State University Radio Observatory with array of 96 1 1-Jurn 
monofilar axial-mode helical antennas mounted on a tiltable ground plane 50 m long. This array was 
used la make some of the first and most extensive maps of the radio sky. See also Sec. 7-12. 


Figure 7-5 Rotatable (in azimuth} 6-turn helical antenna about 45 m long for operation at Ire- 
quencies around 10 MHz (4 = 30 m). Note workmen on arch at far end for scale. (Courtesy Electro- 
Physics Laboratory.) 
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bigure 7-6 Fleetsatcom geostationary relay satellite with monolilar axial-mode helical antennas for 
transmission and reception with one as the feed for a dish. These satellites provide global communica- 
tions for the US. military forces. (Courtesy TRY Corp.: H. E. King and J. L. Wang, “Antenna System 


tor the FleetSatCom Satellites.” [EEE International Symposiam on Antennas and Propagation, pp. 
AGG. 352, 1977) 


Following Sputnik the helical antenna became the workhorse of space com- 
munications for telephone, television and data, being employed both on satellites 
and at ground stations. Many U.S. satellites, including its weather satellites, 
Comsat, Fleetsatcom (Fig. 7-6}, GOES (global environmental satellites), Leasat, 
Navystat-GrPS (global position satellites) (Fig. 7-7), Westar and tracking and data- 
relay satellites, all have helical antennas, the latter with arrays of 30. Russiar 
satellites alsa have helical antennas, each of the Ekran class satellites being 
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Figure 7-7 Navstar GPS (global position) satellite with array of: f0 monofilar axial-mode helical 
antennas, Eighteen of these satellites are in elliptical orbits around the earth. From them one can 
determine one’s absolute position anywhere on the earth {latitude, longitude and altitudel, at any time 
and in any weather. to a precision of a few centimeters and relative position to a few millimeters. 


equipped with an array of 96 helicals. The helical antenna has been carried to the 
Moon and Mars. It is also on many other probes of planets and comets, being 
used alone, in artays or as feeds for parabolic reflectors, its circular polarization 
high gain and simplicity making it especially attractive for space applications. ' 

This short account provides a brief introduction to the helix in which some 
of the experimental and analytical steps taken to understand its behavior arc 
outlined, Specifically the helix discussed can be described as a monafilar (one-wire) 
axtal-mode Aelical antenna, Its operation is explained in more detail in the fellaw- 
ing sections along with treatments of many variants and related forms of helical 
antennas including, later in the chapter, helices with 2 or more wires. 


7-2 HELICAL GEOMETRY. The helix is a basic 3-dimensional geometric 
form. A helical wire on a uniform cylinder becomes a straight wire when 
unwound by rolling the cylinder on a flat surface. Viewed end-on, a helix projects 
as a citcle. Thus, a helix combines the geometric forms of a straight line, a circle 
and a cylinder. In addition a helix has handedness; it can be either left- or right- 
handed. 


' &A more detailed personal account of my early work un the helical antenna is given in my book Big 
Ear, Cygnus-Quasar, 1976, 
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The following symbols will be used to describe a helix (Fig. 7-8): 


D = diameter of helix (center to center) 

C = citcumference of helix = 1D 

§ = spacing between turns (center to center} 
s¢ = pitch angle = arctan $/27D 

£ = length of | turn 

na = number of turns 

A = axial length = nS 

d@ = diameter of helix conductor 


The diameter D and circumference C refer to the imaginary cylinder whose 
surface passes through the centerline of the helix conductor. A subscript 4 sig- 
nifies that the dimension is measured in free-space wavelengths. For example, D 
is the helix diameter in free-space wavelengths. 

If 1 turn of a circular helix is unrofled on a flat plane, the relation between 
the spacing S, circumference C, turn length L and pitch angle « are as illustrated 
by the triangle in Fig. 7-9. 

The dimensions of a helix ate conveniently represented by a diametcr- 
spacing chart or, as in Fig. 7-10, by a circumference-spacing chart. On this chart 
the dimensions of a helix may be expressed either in rectangular coordinates by 
the spacing S, and circumference C, or in polar coordinates by the length of 1 
turn /., and the pitch angle x. When the spacing is zero, x = 0 and the helix 
becomes a loop. On the other hand, when the diameter is zero, x = 90° and the 
helix becomes a linear conductor. Thus, in Fig. 7-10 the ordinate axis represents 
loops while the abscissa axis represents linear conductors. The entire area 
between the two axes represents the general case of the helix. 

Suppose that we have a 1-turn helix with a turn length of 14(Z, = t). When 
x = 0, the helix is a loop of 14 circumference or of diameter equal to 14/7. As the 
pitch angle x increases, the circumference decreases and the dimensions of the 
helix move along the L, = 1 curve in Fig. 7-10 until, when x = 90”, the “helix” is 
a straight conductor |/ tong. 


é 


Surface of imaginary 
helix cylinder 


Figure 7-8 Helix and associated 
dimensions. 
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Figure 7-9 Relation between circumference, spacing, turn length and 
pitch angle of a helix. 
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Figure 7-19 Helix chart showing the location of different modes of operation as a function of the 
helix dimensions (diameter, spacing and pitch angle}. As 2 function of frequency the helix moves along 
a line of constant pitch angle. Along the vertical axis the helices become loops and along the horizon- 
tal axis they become linear conductors. 
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The helix dimensions for various operational modes are indicated tn Fig. 
7-10, Reference to these will be made as we proceed through the chapter. 


7-3 TRANSMISSION AND RADIATION MODES OF MONO- 
FILAR' HELICES. In our discussions it is necessary to distinguish between 
rramsmrssion and radiation modes. 

The term sratsntission muxte ix used to desenibe the manner in which an 
electromagnetic wave is propagated along an infinite helix as though the helix 
constitutes an infinite transmission line or waveguide. A variety of different trans- 
mission modes is possible, 

Vhe term radiation mode is used to describe the general form of the far-tield 
pattern of a finite helical antenna. Although many patterns are possible. twa 
kinds arc of particular interest. One is the axial (or beam) mode of radiation (R, 
mode. beam on axis) and the other is the aermaf mode of radiation (Ky, mode. 
radiation maximum perpendicular to axis). 

The lowest transmission mode for a helix has adjacent regions of positive 
and negative charge sepurated by many turns. This mode is desipned as the J, 
transmission mode and the instantancous charpe distribution 1s as suggested by 
Fig. f-1la. The T, mode is important when the length of [| turn is small com- 
pared to the wavelength (L < 2) and is the mode occurring on low-frequency 
inductances. It is also the important (ransmission mode in the traveling-wave 
tube. Since the adjacent regions of positive and negative charge are separated by 
an appreciable axial distance..a substantial axial component of the electric field 15 
present, and in the traveling-wave tube this field interacts with the electron 
stream (Fig. 7-tia). If the criterion £, < 4 is arbitrarily sclected as a boundary 
for the 7g transmission mode, the region of the helix dimensions for which this 
mode is important is within the T, Ry area in Fig. 7-10. 


1 . beka & ” at's: ] 
© Moxoftlar - unittiar = one wire = single wire = singlt conductor iterms used to distinguish the 
ome-wice hells from helices with 2 or more wires). 
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Figure 7-12) Patterns of straight conductor, loop and helix compared. J, and f, represent current 
magnitudes of waves traveling in opposite directions on antennas. IEF, — /, there is a pure standing 
wave. If f, =. only a pure traveling wave is present. (x = velocily of wave along antenna. 
¢ = velocity of light, C = circumference.) 


A helix excited in the 7, transmission mode may radiate. Let us consider 
the ease when the helix is very short (nf < 4) and the current is assumed 10 be of 
uniform magnitude and in phase along the entire helix. It is theoretically possible 
to approximate this condition on a small, end-loaded helix. However, its radi- 
ation resistance is small. The maximum field from the helix is normal to the helix 
axis for all helix dimensions provided only that aL < 4. Thus, this condition is 
called a “normal radiation mode™ (Ry). Any component of the field has a sine 
variation with § as shown in Fig. 7-12 (lower left). The space pattern is a figure- 
of-revolution of the pattern shown around the vertical, axis. The field is. in 
general, elliptically polarized but for certain helix dimensions may be circularly 
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polarized and for other dimensions, linearly polarized (see Sec. 7-19), The trans- 
mission mode and radiation mode appropriate for very small helices can be 
described by combining the f, and K, designations as Ty Ry. This designation is 
applied in Fig. 7-10 to the region of helix dimensions near the origin. 

A first-order transmission mode on the helix, designated T,, is possible 
when the helix circumference C in free-space wavelengths is of the order of t4, 
For small pitch angles. this mode has regions of adjacent positive and negative 
charge separated by approximately 4-lurn (or near the opposite ends of a 
diameter) as shown in Fig. 7-115 and also in end view by Fig. 7-Ilc. It is found 
that radiation from helices with circumferences of the order of 1A(C, ~ lI) anda 
number of turns (# > 1) is a well-defined beam with a maximum in the direction 
of the helix axis. Hence, this type of operation is called the “axial (or beam) mode 
of radiation” with designation R,. The radiation from this monofilar axial mode 
helical antenna is cireularly polarized or nearly so. 

The monofilar axial mode of radiation occurs over a range of dimensions as 
indicated by the shaded (7,R,} area in Fig. 7-10; being associated with the 7, 
transmission mode, the combined designation appropriate to this region of helix 
dimensions is 7, R,. 

Still higher-order transmission modes, T;, T; and so forth, become per- 
missible for larger values of C,. For small pitch angles, the approximate charge 
distribution around the helix for these modes is as suggested by Fig, 7-1 1c. 

The axial (T,R,} and normal radiation mode (Ty Ro) patterns of a helix are 
compared with the radiation patterns for straight conductors and loops in Fig. 
7-12, It is Lo be noted that the patterns of a short linear conductor, a small loop 
and a small helix are the same. 


7-4 PRACTICAL DESIGN CONSIDERATIONS FOR’ THE ; 
MONOFILAR AXIAL-MODE HELICAL ANTENNA.! Refore ana- 
lyzing the many facets of the antenna individually, an overall picture will be given 
by describing the performance of some practical designs. 

The monofilar axial-mode helical aatenna is very noncritical and one of the 
easiest of all antennas to build. Nevertheless, attention to details can maximize its 
performance. 


The important parameters arc: 


1. Beam width 
2, Gain 

3. Impedance 
4. Axial ratio 


When T first described the helical beam antenna in 1946, there was little chance of ambiguity but 
now there are many variations of the basic type making more explicit names desirable-—hence the 
term, monofilar axial-mode helical antenna. Uniform i-wire end-fire helix or single-conducter helical. 
beatn antenna are also possible designations while some call it a Kraus-type helix or Kraus coil. 
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Gain and beam width, which are interdependent [G x {1/HPBW7}], and 
the other parameters are all functions of the number of turns, the turn spacing (or 
pitch angle} and the frequency. For a given number of turns the behavior of the 
beam width, gain, impedance and axial ratio determines the useful bandwidth. 
The nominal center frequency of this bandwidth corresponds to a helix circum- 
ference of about 14(C, = 1}. For a given bandwidth to be completely useful, all 4 
parameters must be satisfactory over the entire bandwidth. 

' The parameters are also functions of the ground plane size and shape, the 
helical conductor diameter, the helix support structure and the feed arrangement. 
The ground plane may be flat (either circular or square) with a diameter. or side 
dimension of at least 34/4 or the ground plane {launching structure} may be 
cup-shaped forming a shallow cavity (Fig. 7-135}. 

A 2-turn flush-mounted design described by Bystrom and Bernsten' for 
aircraft applications is shown in Fig. 7-13c. These authors found that 2 turns are 
required to obtain satisfactory pattern and impedance characteristics but that no 
significant improvement is obtained with a deeper cavity and a larger number of 
turns since the size of the aperture opening remains the same {like an open-ended 
cylindrical waveguide). 

The deep conical arrangement of Fig. 7-13d is effective in reducing the side- 
and back-lobe radiation.” 

Launching a wave on the helix may also be done without a ground plane, 
producing a back-fire beam {see Fig. 7-56). By slicing the outer conductor of the 
coaxial cable longitudinally and separating it gradually from the inner conductor 
over the first turn or two of the helix, Munk and Peters devised a ground- 
planeless feed that produces a forward end-fire beam.* 

Conductor size is not critical* and may range from 0.0054 or less lo 0.054 
or more (Fig. 7-14). The helix may be supported by a few radial insulators 
mounted on an axial dielectric or metal rod or tube whose diameter is a few 
hundredths of a wavelength, by one or more longitudinal dielectric rods mounted 
peripherally {secured directly to the helical conductor) or by a thin-wall dielectric 
tube on which the helix is wound. With the latter arrangement the operating 
bandwidth is shifted to lower frequencies so that for a given frequency the 
antenna is smaller. Several of these mounting arrangements are illustrated in 
Fig. 7-15. 


‘A. Bystrom, Fr. and D. G. Bernsten, “An Experimental Investigation of Cavity-Mounted Helical 

Antennas,” [RE Trans. Ants. Prop., AP-4, 53 58, January 1956. 

2K. R. Carver, “The Helicone: A Circularly Polarized Antenna with Low Side Lobe Level,” Proc. 

TE EE, 55, 559, Aprit 1967. 

K. R. Carver and B. M. Potts, “Some Characteristics of the Helicone Antenna,” Antennas and Propa- 

gation International Symposium, 1970, pp. 142-150. ‘ 
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Figure 7-13 (a) Monofilar axial-mode helical antenna on Nat ground plane and (h) in shallow cupped 
ground plane (see also Fig. 7-16c). (c) General-purpose flush-mounted 2-turn monofilar axial-mode 
helical antenna with taper feed for matching to a 50-1 coaxial line (after Bystrom and Bernsten, ref. 1. 
p. 277) (see also Fig. 7-16a and ). (d) Deep conical ground-plane enclosure for reducing side and back 
lobes. (After K, R. Carver, ref. 2, p. 277). Dy 


The helix may be fed axially, peripherally or from any convenient location 
on the ground-plane launching structure with the inner conductor of the coaxial 
line connected to the helix and the outer conductor bonded to the ground plane. 

With axial feed the termina! impedance (resistive) is given within 20 percent 


by 
R=140C, (Q (1) 
while with peripheral feed Baker! gives its value within 10 percent as 
150 
R=—— (2) 
VC 


’ D. E. Baker, Design of a Broadband Impedance Matching Section for Peripherally Fed Helical 
Antennas,” Anrenna Applications Symposium, University of Illinois, September 1980. 
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Figure 7-14 Peripherally fed monofilar axial-mode helical antennas with helix conductors of 0.055. 
0.017 and 0.00424 diameter at center frequency of 400 MHz for determining effect of conductor 
diameter on helix performance. Only minor differences were measured. (After T. E. Tice and J. D. 
Kraus,“ The Influence of Conductor Size on the Properties of Helical Beam Antennas.” Proc. IRE. 37, 
£296, November £949.) The 0.0554 diameter tubing (4. cm diameter) is about the largest size which 
could be bent to the radius of 11 cm {= 4/27}. 


These relations have the restrictions that 08<C,< 1.2, 12°><4< 14° and 
a> 4. 

With a suitable matching section the terminal impedance (resistive) can be 
made any desired value from less than 50 2 to more than 150 @. Thus, by bring- 
ing the last 4-turn of the helix parallel to the ground plane in a gradual manner, 
a tapered transition between the !40- or 150-0 helix impedance and a 50-Q 
coaxial line can be readily accomplished.’ This can be done with either axially or 
peripherally fed helices but is more convenient with a peripheral feed. Details of a 
suitable arrangement are shown in Fig. 7-16a_and b. 

As the helix tubing is brought close to the ground plane, it is gradually 
flattened until it 1s completely flat at the termination, where it 1s spaced from the 
ground plane by a dielectric sheet {or slab). The appropriate height # (or thick- 
ness of the sheet) is given by? 


ee 
h= = 
[377 /(,/& Zo} — 2 


(3) 


where w = width of conductor at termination 
hk = height of conductor above ground plane (or thickness of 
dielectric sheet) in same units as w 
, = relative permittivity of dielectric sheet 
Zo = characteristic impedance of dielectric sheet 


‘J, D. Kraus, “A 50-chm Input Impedance for Hetical Beam Antennas,” {EEE Trans. Ants, Prop., 
AP-25, 913, November 1977, 


27D. Kraus, Electromagnetics, 3rd ed., McGraw-Hill, 1984, pp. 397-398. 
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Figure 7-15 Monofilar axial-mode heticad 
antenna. supported by axial metal or dielectric 
red (or tube) with radial insulators (a), by four. 
peripterat dielectric rods secured to the helix (2) 
and by a dielectric tube on which the helix is 
wound jc). 


Example. If the flattened tubing width is 5 mm, find the required thickness ofa 


polystyrene sheet (¢, = 2.7) for matching 


Solution. From (3), 
5 


k = ——__ > -_—__ = 
[377A./2.7 x $0)] — 2 


to a 50-29 coaxial transmission line. 


iS mm 


A typical peripherally fed monofilar axial-mode helical antenna with cup 
ground-plane launcher matched to a 50-Q line, as in Fig. 7-16a and b, is shown in 


Helix 


: Flattened 
tubin : 
Sag tubing 
Dielectric 
sheet 
fe, Ground 
Ed lad deter | [poten hi eee seid I 
Hy plane 


fe] 3-+-— 50-{ coaxial 
connector 


Detailed cross-section through 
AA' as seen from right. 


Dielectric 
sheet 


Flaltened 


j-— woof / tubing 


50-2 coaxial 
cennector 


(a) 


() 


Figure 7-16 {a) Gradually tapered 
transition from helix to coaxial line 
with detailed cress section at (5). 
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Figure 7-Ié¢ Typical peripherally fed monofilar axial-mode helical antenna with cupped ground 
plane matched to a 50-42 coaxial transmission line as in Fig. 7-162 and b. The turn spacing § = 0.2254 
and the circumference C = 4 at the center frequency. The relative phase velocity p changes automali- 
cally by just the right amount to lock onto end-fire (# = 0°) with supergain over a frequency range of 
about one oclave. Typical dimensions of the cupped ground plane are a = 0.754 and # = a/2 at the 
center frequency. , 


Fig. 7-16c with dimensions given in wavelengths at the center frequency for 
which C, = 1. Support may be an axial red with radial insulators or one or more 
peripheral rods (Fig. 7-15a and 4). 

A monofilar axial-mode helical antenna with flat circular ground plane and 
supported by dielectric members is shown in Fig. 7-17 and one with cupped 
ground plane supported by a dielectric cylinder is illustrated in Fig. 7-18. 

Measured patterns of a 6-turn helix as a function of frequency are presented 
in Fig. 7-19 and patterns at the center frequency (C, = L) as a function of length 
(number of turns) are shown in Fig. 7-20, 

Based on a large number of such pattern measurements which we made 
during 1948 and 1949, the beam widths were found to be given by the following 
quasi-cmpirical relations. 


52 
HPBW (half-power beam width) ~—~—= _— (deg) (4) 
{half-pow ) C, Jas, 


BWEN (beam width between first nulls) = 


115 
——_ 5 
C, JnS, {deg) (5) 


The HPBW as given by (4) is shown graphically in Fig. 7-21. Dividing the 
square of (4) into the number of square degrees in a sphere (41253) yields an 
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Hi 


Figure 7-17 Dielectric-member-supported monofilar axial-mode helical antenna with flat circular 
ground plane. The pitch angle is 12.5°. The axial feed is directly from a 150-0 coaxial cable (no 
matching section required}, The conductor tubing is 0.024 in diameter. Note that the open grid of the 
ground plane has both circular and radial conductors. Bosh are essential. (Built by the author.} 


_ 


Figure 7-18 © Thin-wall plastic-cylinder-supported 64-turn monofilar axial-mode helical antenna with 
solid metal cupped ground plane. Feeding is via a matching transition from a 50-0 cable connected 
through a fitting mounted on the back of the cup ground plane at a point between the plastic cylinder 
and the lip of the cup. The helix is a flat metal strip bonded to the plastic cylinder. The strip width is 
0.034 (equivalent 10 a 0.0154 diameter round conductor). The pitch angle is 12.8°. Built by the author 
for UHF TV band operation with ¥SWR < 2 from channel 25 to 83 (524 to 890 MHz) and less than 
{2 from channel 27 to 75 (548 10 842 MHz). 
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CL = 66 C,=.73 C,=.85 C.=.87 GC=109 C,=1.22 o,= 1.35 
275 MHz 300 MHz 350 MHz 400 MHz 450 MHz 500 MHz 560 MHz 


Figure 7-19) Meusured field patterns of monofilar axiat-mode helical antenna of 6 turns and 14 
pitch angle. Patterns are characteristic uf the axial mode of radiation over a range of circumferences 
from about 0.73 1a 1.224, Bath the circumference and the frequency {in megahertz) are indicated. The 
solid patterns are for the horizontally poturized fed component (E,) and the dashed for the vertically 
polarized (£,). Both are adjusted to the same maximum. (After Kraty.) 


Figure 7-20 Effect of number of turns on measured field patterns. Helices have 12.2. pitch angle and 
2, 4, 6,8, 10 turns. Patterns shown are average of measured E, and £, patterns. (After Kraus.} 
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Figure 7-21 Half-power beam width of monofilar axial-mode helical antenna as a function of the 
axial length and circumference in free-space wavelengths and also as a function of the number of turns 
for C, = 1.0 and a = 12.5° flower scale). (After Kraus.) 


approximate directivity relation:' 
Dx 15C2 nS, (6) 


This calculation disregards the effect of minor lobes and the details of the 
pattern shape. A more realistic relation is 


D~ 12Ci nS, (7) 


Restrictions are that (4) to (7) apply only for 0.8 < C, < 1.15, 12° < « < 14° and 
n > 3. Note that from (4-8-3}, D = 4nnS,. 

The measured gains of King and Wong? for 12.8° monofilar axial-mode 
helical antennas are presented in Fig. 7-22 as a function of helix length (L, = nS,) 


* It is assumed that the patterns of both field components are of the same shape and are hgures-of- 
revolution around the helix axis. 


7H. E. King and J. L. Wong, “Characteristics of 1 10 8 Wavelength Uniform Helical Antennas,” 
IEEE Trans. Ants. Prop. AP-28, 291, March 1980. 
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Figure 7-22 Measured (dashed} gain curves of monofilar axial-mode helical antennas as a function 
of relative frequency for different numbers of turns for a pitch angle of a = 12.8". (After H. E. King 
and J. L. Wong, “Characteristics of i to 8 Wavelength Uniform Helical Antennas,” 1EEE Trans. Ants. 
Prop. AP-28, 297, March 980.) Calculated {solid} gain curves are also shown for different numbers of 
turns. 


and frequency. Although higher gains are obtained by an increased number of 
turns, the bandwidth tends to become smaller. Highest gains occur at 10 to 20 
percent above the center frequency for which C, = 1. Although the gains in 
Fig. 7-22 tend to be less than calculated from (7), they were measured on helices 
with 0.082 diameter axial metal tubes. 

Although pitch angles as small as 2°, as noted by MacLean and Kouyoum- 
jian,! and as large as 25°, as noted by Kraus, can be used, angles of 12° to 14° 
(corresponding to turn spacings of 0.21 to 0.254 at C, = 1) are optimum. King 
and Wong found that on helices with metal axial tubes, smaller pitch angles (near 
12°) resulted in a slightly higher (1 dB) gain but a narrower bandwidth than 
larger angles (near 14°). 

Turning to other parameters, the pattern, axial ratio and impedance 
(VSWR) performance as a function of frequency for a 6-tum, 14° pitch angle 
monofilar axial-mode helical antenna are summarized in Fig. 7-23. This is the 
same antenna for which the patterns are shown in Fig. 7-19. The half-power 
beam width is taken between half-power points regardless of whether these occur 


'T. §. M. MaeLean and R. G. Kouyoumjian, “The Bandwidth of Helical Antennas,” [RE Trans. 
Ants. Prop., AP-7, 8379-386, December 1959. 
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Figure 7-23 Summary of measured performance of 6-turn, 14° monofilar axial-mode helical antenna. 
The curyes show the HPBW for both field components, the axial ratio and the VSWR on a 53-12 line 
as a function of the relative frequency (or circumference C,). Trends of (relative) resistance R and 
Teactance X are shown in the VSWR insct. Note the relatively constant R and small X for C, > 0.7, 
(After Kraus, 


on the major lobe or on minor lobes. This definition is arbitrary but is conve- 
nient to take into account a splitting up of the pattern into many lobes of large 
amplitude at frequencies outside the beam mode. Beam widths of 180° or more 
are arbitrarily plotted as 180°. The axial ratio is the value measured in the direc- 
tion of the helix axis. The standing-wave ratio is the value measured on a 53-2 
coaxial line. A transformer section 4/4 long at the center frequency is located at 
the helix terminals to transform the terminal resistance of approximately £30 to 
53 2. Considered altogether, these pattern, polarization and impedance charac- 
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teristics represent remarkably good performance over a wide frequency range for 
a cirtularly polarized beam antenna. 

The onset of the axial made at a relative frequency of about 0.7 is very 
evident with axial-mode operation, extending from this frequency over at least an 
octave for VSWR and axial ratio and almost an octave for pattern. 

Several arrangements have been proposed to reduce .the axial ratio and 
VSWR to even lower values. These include a conical end-taper section by Wong 
and King,'! Donn,*? Angelakos and Kajfez* and Jamwal and Vakil,4 and a flat 
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Figure 7-24 Reflection coefficient and VSWR for an impedance-matched peripherally fed 10-turn, 
13.8 monofilar axiai-mode helical antenna as a function of relative frequency (or circumference C,) 
without spiral termination (solid) and with it (dashed). (After DB. E. Baker, “ Design of a Broadband 
fmpedance Matching Section for Peripherally Fed Helical Antennas,” Antenna Applications Sympo- 
sium, University of filinois, Seprember {98t.) 


‘J. L. Wong and H. E. King, “ Broadband Quasi-Taper Helical Antennas,” JEEE Trans, Ants: Prop.. 
AP-27, 72-78, January 1979, 


?€. Donn, “A New Helical Antenna Design for Better On-and-Off Boresigh| Axial Ratio Per- 
formance,” [EEE Trans, Ants. Prop., AP-28, 264-267, March 1980. 


+ D. J. Angelakos and D. Kajfez, * Modifications on the Axial-Mode Helical Antenna,” Proc. [EEE, 
55, 558-559, April 1967, 


*K.K. 5. Jamwal and R. Vakil, “Design Analysis of Gain-Optimized Helix Antennas for X-band 
Frequencies,” Microwave J., 177-183, September 1985. 
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spiral termination by Baker.’ The flat spiral adds no axial length to the helix. 
The reflection coefficient (or VSWR) as measured by Baker for a 10-turn periph- 
erally fed monofilar axial-mode helical antenna with and without the spiral ter- 
mination is presented in Fig. 7-24. The improvement occurs at relative 
frequencies above 1.1 which, however, is a region where the gain is decreasing. 

A dielectric tube supporting a helical conductor may significantly affect per- 
formance. The magnitude of the effect depends on the dielectric’s properties and 
its geometry, especially the thickness of the tubing wall. For a peripherally fed 
helix supported on a polyvinyl chloride (PVC) tube with ¢, = 2.70, Baker,’ using 
the VSWR as a criterion, found that the relative frequency for the onset of the 
axial mode shifted from 0.72 without the tube to 0.625 with the tube for a ratio of 
1.15. Thus, the effective relative permittivity e,, (with tube) = 1.32 (= 1.157), 
making the terminal resistance at the center frequency 130 O (=150/,/1.32). A 
precision matching section designed by Baker converts this to 50 Q with mea- 
sured VSWR < 1.2 (p, < —20 dB) over a 1.7 to 1 bandwidth. The helix wire is 
wound in a groove of half the wall thickncss machined with a computer- 
controlled lathe. All dimensions of the helix, matching section and supporting 
structure are specified in Baker’s design. 


7-5 AXIAL-MODE PATTERNS AND THE PHASE VELOCITY 
OF WAVE PROPAGATION ON MONOFILAR HELICES.’ As a 
first approximation, a monofilar helical antenna radiating in the axial mode may 
be assumed to have a single traveling wave of uniform amplitude along its con- 
ductor. By the principle of pattern multiplication, the far-field pattern of a helix is 
the product of the pattern for 1 turn and the pattern for an array of n isotropic 
point sources as in Fig. 7-25. The number n equals the number of turns. The 
spacing S between sources is equal to the turn spacing. When the helix is long 
(say, #S, > 1), the array pattern is much sharper than the single-turn pattern and 
hence largely determines the shape of the total far-field pattern. Hence, the 
approximate far-field pattern of a long helix is given by the array pattern. 
Assuming now that the far-field variation is given by the array pattern or factor 
and that the phase difference between sources of the array is equal to the phase 
shift over 1 turn length L, for a single traveling wave, it is possible to obtain a 
simple, approximate expression for the phase velocity required to produce axial- 
mode radiation. This value of phase velocity is then used in pattern calculations. 
The array pattern or array factor £ for an array of n isotropic point sources 
arranged as in Fig. 7-25 is given by (4-6-8). Thus, 
in (ny/2) 


Pin 72) ” 


' DB. E. Baker, “Design of a Broadband Impedance Matching Section for Peripherally Fed Helical 
Antennas,” Antenna Applications Symposium, University of Ilinois, September 1980. 
? J. D. Kraus, “ The Helical Antenna,” Proc. [RE, 37, 263-272, March 1949. 
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je Sof Figure 7-25 Array of isctropic sources. 
poet ele necscetecselesseesc cel each source Tepresenting 1 turn of the 
1 2 axis helix. 
where n = number of sources and 
w=S,cos¢+6 Se. (2) 
‘Where S, = 2nS/d 
In the present case, (2) becomes 
Li 
yy = 2n 5, 00s — (3) 


where p= v/c = relative phase velocity of wave propagation along the helical 
conductor, v being the phase velocity along the helical conductor and c being the 
velocity of light in free space. 

If the fields from all sources ate in phase at a point on the helix axis (¢ = 0), 
the radiation will be in the axial mode. For the fields to be in phase (ordinary 
end-fire condition) requires that 


y= —2am {4) 
where m = 0, 1, 2, 3,... 


The minus sign in (4) results from the fact that the phase of source 2 is retarded 
by 2z2L,/p with respect to source 1. Source 3 is similarly retarded with respect to 
source 2, etc. 

Now putting @ = 0 and equating (3) and (4), we have 


L 
Lis. +m (5) 


When m = | and p = 1, we have the relation 
L,-S,=1 or L-S=A {6) 
This is an approximate relation between the turn length and spacing required for 


a helix radiating in the axial mode. Since for a helix L’ = n7D? + S?, (6) can be 
rewritten as 


Le 
pave or C, = ./28, +1 (7) 


ha 
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Equation (7) is shown graphically by the curve marked C, = ./25,+ 1 in Fig. 
7-10, The curve defines approximately the upper limit of the axial- or beam-mode 
region. ie 
When m = 1, (5) is appropriate for a hejix operating in the first-order (7,) 
transmission mode. When m = 2, (5) is appropriate for the T;, transmission mode, 
etc. A curve for m = 2 is shown in Fig. 7-10 by the line marked C, = 2,/5, + 1. 
Hence, m corresponds to the order of the transmission mode on a helix radiating 
a maximum field in the axial direction. The case of particular interest here is 
where m = 1. : 

The case where m = 0 does not represent a realizable condition, unless p 
exceeds unity, since when m=0 and p=1 in (5) we have L =S. This is the 
condition for an end-fire array of isotropic sources excited by a straight wire 
connecting them (x = 90°). However, the field in the axial direction of a straight 
wire is zero so that there can be no axial mode of radiation in this case. 

Returning now to a consideration of the case where m = 1 and solving (5) 
for p, we have 

Ly 
Sel 


Pp (8) 


From the triangle of Fig. 7-9, (8) can also be expressed as 


1 


Saat ieee) ° 


P 
Equation (9} gives the required variation in the relative phase velocity p as a 
function of the circumference C, for in-phase fields in the axial direction. The 
variation for helices of different pitch angies is illustrated in Fig. 7-26. These 
curves indicate that when a helix is radiating in the axial mode (3 < C, < 4) the 
value of p may be considerably less than unity. This is borne out by direct mea- 
surements of the phase velocity. In fact, the observed phase velocity is found to 
be slightly less than catled for by (8) or (9). Calculating the array pattern for a 
7-turn helix using values of p from (8) and (9) yields patterns much broader than 
observed. The p value of (8) or (9) corresponds to the ordinary end-fire condition 
discussed in Chap. 4. If the increased directivity condition of Hansen and 
Woodyard is presumed to exist, (4) becomes 


y= ~ (20m +2) (10) 
tf 


Now equating (10) and (3), putting ¢ = 0 and solving for p we have 


EL: 
Ee 1t 
P'S, +m + (1/2n) “ 


For the case of interest m = 1 and 


Ly 


P= 3, + font lian] (12) 
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Figure 7-26 Relative phase velocity p for different pitch angles as a function of the helix circam- 
ference C, for the condition of in-phase fields in the axial direction. 


For large values of n, (12) reduces to (8). Equation (12) can also be expressed as! 


} 
Poin & + [(2n + l/2n][lcos a/C,] 


Using p as obtained from (12) or (13) to calculate the array factor yields patterns 
in good agreement with measured patterns. The p value from (12) or (13) also is 
in closer agreement with measured values of the relative phase velocity. Hence, it 
appears that the increased directivity condition is approximated as a natural con- 
dition on helices radiating in the axial mode.? 

Another method of finding the relative phase velocity p-on helical antennas 
tadiating in the axial miode is by measuring the angle dy at which the first 
minimum or null occurs in the far-field pattern. This corresponds to the first null 
in the artay factor, which is at fg (see Fig. 4-20). Then in this case (4) becomes 


# = —(2nm + Wo) (14) 
Now equating (14) and (3) and putting m = 1 and solving for p, we have 
i 


7 4 15 
. S$, cos @g + 1 + (y/27) u 


(13) 


"Tris to be noted that, as x becomes large, this relation (13) for increased directivity reduces to (9). 

? The axial mode region is shown by the shaded IT, &,) area in Fig. 7-10. Helices with dimensions in 
this region radiate in the axial mode, and (9), or More properly (13), applies. Outside this region these 
equations generally do not apply. 
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Figure 7-27 Helix showing points 
cand d at the conductor surface. 


Three relations for the relative phase velocity p have been discussed for 
helices radiating in the axial mode with transmission in the 7, mode. These are 
given by (9), (13) and (15). 

A fourth relation for p appropriate t to the 7, and higher-order transmission 
modes on infinite helices has been obtained by Bagby’ by applying boundary 
conditions approximating a helical conductor-to a solution of the general wave 
equation expressed in a new coordinate system he called “helicoidal cylindrical 
coordinates.” Bagby's solution is obtained by applying boundary conditions to 
the two points ¢ and d in Fig. 7-27. His value of the relative phase velocity is 
given by 

Cy 


St t6 
moos a+ AR sin a we) 


P b— 3 
where 


m JKR) 


piacere SENT REET 5 


(17) 


+. K. Bagby, “A Theoretical Investigation of Electro-magnetic Wave Propagation on the Helical 
Beam Antenna,” Master's thesis, Electrical Engineering Department, Ohio State University, 1948. 
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Figure 7-28 Relative phase velocity p. as a function of the helix circumference (’, for 13° helices. The 
solid curve is measured on a 13°, ?-tum helix. Curves A, and A, aie as calculated by Bagby for T, 
and T, transmission modés on an infinite 13° helix. Curves B, and B, are calculated for in-phase 
fields and curves C, and C, for increased directivity for T, and T,, transmission modes. Curve D is 
from data by Chu and Jackson as calculated for the T, transmission mode. {After Kraus.) 


where m = order of transmission mode (= 1, 2, 3, ...) (nt # 0) 
R = radius of helix cylinder 
kR = ./C? —(hRP 
h = constant 
J = Bessel function of argument &R 


The variation of p as a function of C, for a 13° helix as calculated by (16) 
and (17) for the case nt = 1 is illustrated by the curve A, in Fig. 7-28. A curve for 
the J, transmission mode (m = 1) as calculated for the in-phase condition from 
(9) is shown by 8,. A curve for the increased directivity condition on a 13°, 7-turn 
helix, with nr = 1, is presented by C,. 

Curves for the T, transmission mode for each of the three cases considered 
above are also presented in Fig. 7-28. In addition, a curve of the measured rela- 
tive phase velocity on a 13°, 7-turn helix is shown for circumferences between 
about 0.4 and 1.54. It is to be noted that in the circumference range where the 
helix is radiating in the axial mode (3 < C, < 4), the increased directivity curve, 
of the three calculated curves, lies closest to the measured curve.’ The measured 
curve gives the value of the total or resultant phase velocity owing to all modes 


' The increased directivity curve is the only curve calculated for a helix of 7 turns. The in-phase field 
curve refers o no specific length while Bagby’s curve is for an infinite helix. 
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present (Ty, T;, ete.) as averaged over the region of the helix between the third 
and sixth turns from the feed end. The vertical lines indicate the spread, if any, in 
values observed at one frequency. In general, each transmission mode propagates 
‘with a different velocity so that when waves ofimore than one transmission mode 
are present the resultant phase velocity becomes a function of position along the 
helix and may vary over a considerable range of values. When ? < C, < $ the 
phase velocity as measured in the region between the third and sixth turns corre- 
sponds closely to that of the 7, transmission mode. The 7) mode is also present 
on the helix but is only important near the ends. When the circumference C, < 3, 
the T, mode may be obtained almost alone over the entire helix and the mea- 
sured phase velocity approaches that for a pure T, mode indicated by curve 2 in 
Fig. 7-28, based on data given by Chu and Jackson.* This curve indicates that at 
small circumferences the relative velocity of a pure Ty) mode wave attains values 
considerably greater than that of light in free space. At C, = 3, curve D has 
decreased to a value of nearly unity, and if no higher-order transmission mode 
were permissible, the phase velocity would approach that of light for large 
circumferences. However, higher-order modes occur, and, when C, exceeds 
about 4, the resultant velocity drops abruptly, as shown by the measured curve 
in Fig. 7-28. This change corresponds to a transition from the Ty to the 7; 
transmission mode. For a circumference in the transition region, such as 90.74, 
both T, and 7, modes are of about equa! importance. 

When C, is about 4 or somewhat more, the measured phase velocity 
approaches a value associated with the T, mode. As C, increases further, the 
relative phase velocity increases in an approximately linear fashion, agreeing 
most closely with the theoretical curve for the increased directivity condition 
(curve C,). When C, reaches about 4, a still higher order transmission mode (T;) 
appears to become partially effective, causing further dips in the measured curve. 
However, the radiation may no Songer be in the axial mode. 

The formulas given for helical antennas operating in the first-order trans- 
mission mode (m = 1) are summarized in Table 7-1. 

As mentioned above, the approximate far-field pattern of a monofilar helix 
radiating in the axial mode is given by the array factor for n isotropic point 
sources, each source replacing a single turn of the helix (see Fig. 7-25). 

The normalized array factor is 


9 m sin (ny/2) 
~ $19 On sin (w/2) 
where & = 2xn['S, cos @ — (L;/p)] 


E (18) 


'J. A. Marsh, * Measured Current Distributions on Helical Antennas,” Proc. {RE, 39, 668-675, June 
1951. 


* L. J. Chu and J. D. Jackson, “ Field Theory of Fraveling Wave Fubes,” Proc. /RE, 36, 853-863, July 
1948, 
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Table 7-1 Relative phase velocities for first-order transmission 
mode on helical antennas 


Condition Relative phase velocity 
In-phase fields (ordi d-fire) fa : 
-phase fields (ordinary end-fire = = 
ee nee PS +1 sina + [(c0s #/C,) 
Ena L, 
Increased directivity P 


“5, + [Qn + Dn] 
1 
* Sin a + [Qn + Lf2n} [loos aC] 
Li, 
S$, 608 by + (¥o/22) + 1 
c, 


o™ ooxa +: AR sin x 


From first null of measured field pattern p 


Helicvidal cylindrical coordinate 
solution 
where AR is as given by (17) 


The normalizing factor is sin (x/2n) instead of 1/n since the increased directivity 
end-fire condition is assumed to exist (see Sec. 4-6d, Case 3}. For a given helix, S, 
and L, are known and p can be calculated from (12) or (13), y is then obtained as 
a function of ¢. From (18), these values of y give the field pattern. 

As an illustration, the calculated array factor patterns for a 7-turn, 12° helix 
with C, = 0.95 are shown in Fig. 7-29 for p values corresponding to increased 
directivity and also in-phase fields and for p = 1, 0.9 and 0.725. A measured curve . 
(average of E, and £,) is shown for comparison. It is apparent that the pattern 
calculated for the increased-directivity condition (p = 0.76) agrees most closely 
with the measured pattern. The measured pattern was taken on a helix mounted 
on a ground plane 0.884 in diameter. The calculated patterns neglect the effect of 
a ground plane. This effect is small if the back lobe is small compared to the front 
lobe, as it is for p = 0.802 and p = 0.76, 

The sensitivity of the pattern to the phase velocity is very apparent from 
Fig. 7-29. In particular, we note that as little as a 5 percent difference in phase 
velocity from that required for the increased directivity condition (p = 0.76) pro- 
duces marked changes as shown by the patterns for p = 0.802 (5 percent high) 
and p = 0.725 (5 percent low). 


7-4 MONOFILAR AXIAL-MODE SEINGLE-TURN PATTERNS. In 
this section expressions will be developed for the far-field patterns from a single 
tuen of a monofilar helix radiating in the axial mode. It is assumed that the single 
lurn has a uniform traveling wave along its entire length. The product of the 
single-turn pattern and the array factor then gives the total helix pattern. 

A circular helix may be treated approximately by assuming that it is of 
square cross section. The total field from a single turn is then the resultant of the 
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p= 1.00 taverage of 
a BG Ey} 
=0.7 
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p=0.90 
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0.76 less than 
76 
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Figure 7-29 Array factor patterns for 12°, 7-tutn helix with C, = 0.95. Patterns are shown for p = 1, 
0.9, 0.802 (in-phase fields or ordinary end-fire condition), 0.76 {increased directivity} and 0.725. A 
Measured curve is also presented. All patterns are adjusted to the same maximum. The sensitivity of 
the pattern to phase velocity is evident. A change of as little as 5 percent produces a drastic change in 
Pattern, as may be, noted by comparing the pattern for p = 0.802 (5 percent high) and the one for 
p = 0.725 (5 percent low) with the one for p = 0.76 which matches the measured pattern. 


fields of four short, linear antennas as shown in Fig. 7-30a, A helix of square 
cross section can, of course, be treated exactly by this method. Measurements 
indicate that the difference between helices of circular and square cross section is 
small. 

Referring to.Fig. 7-31, the far electric field components, £,, and E,;, in the 
x2 plane will be calculated as a function of ¢ for a single-turn heltx. 

Let the area of the square helix be equal to that of the circular hetix so that 


/nD 


g= 5 (1) 


where g is as shown in Fig. 7-30a. 

The far magnetic field for a linear element with a uniform traveling wave is 
given by (5-8-15). Multiplying (5-8-15) by the intrinsic impedance Z of free space, 
putting y = (3n/2)+ «+, ¢=0 and b = g/cos x, we obtain the expression for 
the @ component £,, of the far field in the xz plane due to element 1 of the 
square helix as follows: 


sin y . if ary 
Eg, =k —— so A ear came 2 
1 A sin = (2) 
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7 ft, Helix 


conductor 


{ 
i 


To point P 


To point P 
{a) (b) 
Figure 7-30 Square helix used in calculating single-turn pattern. 


here ea Re 
TUF 
A=1-—-—pcosy 
ate Oe ss 
~ 2pe cos a 


The expressions for F,,, E,;, etc., due to elements 2, 3 and 4 of the square turn 
are obtained in a similar way. Since the elements are all dissimilar sources, the 
total ¢ component, £,,, from a single square turn is obtained by adding the 


Figure 7-31 Field components with relation to single-turn 
helix. 
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fields from the four elements at each angle ¢ for which the total field is calcu- 
lated. The sum of the fields from the four elements is then 


sin y wr, 
Eyr= k—_ sin nBA (-4 -%) 


Be aneane | py 22, 2(EE aos) 
A" ape 4 
stanefear ee taros) 
dpe ¢ i A! 


sin BA” sin a sin ¢ , sLa ww {3S cos ) 
+k ro || ae ree + ( 4 ae (3) 


3 : 
where » = = +a+ ¢, porate, y" = arccos (sin x cos #) 


A=k-—pcosy, A’=1—pcosy’, A” =t—pcosy” 


When a helix of circular cross section is being calculated, L = xD/cos a in (3), 
while for a helix of square cross section L = 4b. 

If the contributions of elements 2 and 4 are neglected, which is a good 
approximation when both « and ¢ are small, the expression for Eyy is consider- 
ably simplified. Making this approximation, letting k = § and r, = constant, we 
obtain 

Eyr = = sin BA (- BA) 


sin y’ ‘ 
+ tg sin BA’ {[— BA’ — 2./nB + x(S, cos $ + ./aD, sin g)] (4) 


Equation (4) appiies specifically to helices of circular cross section, so that B in (4) 
is 

Dye 

~ 3p cos a 


(5) 


Equation (4) gives the approximate pattern of the ¢ component of the far 
field in the xz plane from a single-turn helix of circular cross section. 

In the case of the @ component of the far field in the xz plane, only elements 
2 and 4 of the square turn contribute. Putting & = 1, the magnitude of the 
approximate @ pattern of the far field of a single-turn helix of circular cross 
section can be shown to be 


sin y” sin BA” cos a 
A’(1 — sin? @ cos? $)'? 
x sin 4[{S, cos 6 — ./xD, sin g) — 2,/nB] (6) 
where B is as given by (5) and y” and A” are as in (3). 


[Egr| =2 
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Figure 7-32 Calculated patterns for E,, and £4, fields of single turn of a 12° helix. 


Total pattem 
of one turn 
Eyr 


Figure 7-33 Individual E, patterns of e..- 
ments 1 and. 3 and total pattern of single 
turn, E,;. The single turn is shown in plan 
view (in the x2 plane of Fig. 7-30). The single 
turn and coordinate axes have been ratated 
around the y axis so that the z direction 
p axis (@ = 0} is toward the top of the page. 


Wave 
direction 
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As an example, the £,, and E£,, patterns for a single-turn 12° helix with 
C, = 1.07 have been calculated and are presented in Fig. 7-32. Although the two 
patterns are of different form, both are broad in tbe axial direction (¢ = 0). 

The individual £, patterns of elements 1 and 3 of: the single turn are as 
suggested in Fig. 7-33. Gne lobe of each pattern is nearly in the axial direction, 
the tilt angle t being nearly equal to the pitch angle «. The individual patterns 
add to give the £,, pattern for the single turn as shown (see also Fig. 7-32). 


7-7 COMPLETE AXIAL-MODE PATTERNS OF MONOFILAR 
HELICES. By the principle of pattern multiplication, the total far-field pattern 
of a helix radiating in the axial mode is the product of the single-turn pattern and 
the array factor E. Thus, the total ¢ component E, of the distant electric field of 
a helix of: circular cross section is the product of (7-6-4) and (7-5-18) or 


Ey = EgrE (1) 
The total 6 component £, is the product of (7-6-6) and (7-5-18) or 
Ey = Egy E (2) 


As examples, the approximate E, and E, patterns, as calculated by the. 
above procedure, for a 12°, 7-tum uniform helix of: circular cross section with 
C€, = 1.07 are presented in Fig. 7-34 at (a) and (c). The helix is shown at (e), with 
E, in the plane of the page and E, normal to the page. The array factor is shown 
at (6). The single-turn patterns are as presented in Fig. 7-32. The value of p used 
in these calculations is approximately that for the increased directivity condition. 
The product of the single-turn patterns (Fig. 7-32) and the array factor pattern at 
(b) yields the total patterns at (a) and {c). The agreement with the measured pat- 
terns shown at (d} and (S) is satisfactory. 

Comparing the patterns of Figs. 7-32 and 7- 34, it is to be noted that the 
array ifactor is much sharper than the single-turn patterns. Thus, the total <, and 
E, patterns (a) and (c} (Fig. 7-34) are nearly the same, in spite of the difference in 
the single-turn patterns. Furthermore, the main lobes of the E, and £, patterns 
are very similar to the array factor pattern. For long helices (say, mS, > t) it is, 
therefore, apparent that a calculation of only the array factor suffices for an 
approximate pattern of any field component of the helix. Ordinarily the single- 
turn pattern need not be calculated except for short helices. 

The far-field patterns of a helix radiating in the axial mode can, thus, be 
calculated to a good approximation from a knowledge of the dimensions of the 
helix and the wavelength. The value of the relative phase velocity used in the 
calculations may be computed for the increased-directivity condition from the 
helix dimensions and number of turns. 

The effect of tbe ground plane on the axial-mode patterns is small if there 
are at least a few turns, since the returning wave on the helix and also the back 
lobe of the outgoing wave are both small. Hence, the effect of the ground plane 
may be neglected unless the helix is very short (nS, < 4). 
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Figure 7-34 Comparison of complete calculated patterns (product of single-turn pattem and array 
factor) with measured patterns for a 12°, 7-turmn helix with C, = 1.07 radiating in the axial mode. 
Agreement is satisfactory. 


The approximate pattern of an axial-mode helix can be calculated very 
simply, while including the approximate effect of the single-turn pattern, by 
assuming that the single-turn pattern is given by cos ¢. Then the normalized. 
total radiation pattern is expressed by 


_ f,. 90°) sin (mp/2) : 
&= (sin Se ob) THD) os 4 @) 
where nm = number of turns and 

¥ = 360°[S,(1 — cos $) + (1/2n)] (4) 


The value of ¢ in (4) is for the increased-directivity condition and is 
obtained by substituting (7-5-12) in (7-5-3) and simplifying. The first factor in (3) 
is a normalizing factor, i.¢., makes the maximum value of E unity. 


7-8 AXIAL RATIO AND CONDITIONS FOR CIRCULAR 
POLARIZATION OF MONOFILAR AXIAL-MODE HELICAL 
ANTENNAS.’ In this section the axial ratio in the direction of the helix axis 


‘ For a general discussion of elliptical and circular polarization see Secs. 2-34 through 2-37; also see 
J.D. Kraus, Radio Astronomy, 2nd ed., Cygnus-Quasar, 1986, chap. 4. 
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Figure 7-35 Field components as viewed from the 
helix axis. 


will be determined, and also the conditions necessary for circular polarization in | 
this direction will be analyzed. oa) 

Consider the helix shown in Fig. 7-35. Let us calculate the electric field 
components E, and £,, as shown, at a large distance from the helix in the z 
direction. The helix is assumed to have a single uniform traveling wave as indi- 
cated. The relative phase velocity is p. The diameter of the helix is D and the 
spacing between turns is §. Unrolling the helix in the xz plane, the relations are 
as shown in Fig, 7-36. The helix as viewed from a point on the z axis is as 
indicated in Fig. 7-37. The angle € is measured from the xz plane. The coordi- 
nates of a point @ on the helix can be specified as r, &, z. The point @Q is at a 
distance { from the terminal point T as measured along the helix. From the 
geometry of Figs. 7-36 and 7-37, we can write 


h=lsina 
z,—-h=z,—isineg 
a = arctan = = arccos — " 
nD i 
ré =! cos « 
where z, is the distance from the origin to the distant point P on the z axis. 


At the point P the @ component Ey of the electric field for a helix of an 
integral number of turns 7 is 


Zea 7 
E, = Eg | sin € exp [of aby Ae al d¢ (2) 
i c c pe 


where Ey is a constant involving the current magnitude on the helix. 
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Helix conductor 


Figure 7-36 Geometry for calculating fields in 
To z the z direction. 


From (1) the last two terms of the exponent in (2) may be rewritten. Thus, 


{sin 1 
tame 128 (tan a = 8 3) 
¢ pe oc pcos * € 
where 
g=tan«— {4} 
pcos x 


When x=0, the helix becomes a loop and q= —!/p. The relation being 
obtained is, thus, a general one, applying not only to helices but also to loops as 
a special case. Equation (2} now reduces to 

2 


E, = Eq lot Asp) | 


7A : 

sin & e* dé (5) 
0 we 
where quantities independent of £ have been taken outside the integral and where 
2n 


4 


p= 


wo 
c 


and k = frg = La sin a *) (6) 


Figure 7-37 Helix of Fig. 7-35 as viewed from the positive z axis. 
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On integration (5} becomes 


Ey 


E 
fae a) (7) 


where E, = Ey eft #9) 


In a similar way we have for the @ component E, of the electric field at the 


point P, 
ann ; z, tisina . ? 
E,= Eo cos € exp | jal 6 — 24+ ——}| dé (3) 
0 € ¢ pe 
Making the same substitutions as in (2), we obtain from (8) 
jE.k 
Ey = 3 (emt — 1) 0) 


The condition for circular polarization in the direction of the z axis is 


10 
E, = tj (10) 


The ratio of (7) to (9) gives 


~i=-t Ww) 


Accordingly, for circular polarization in the axial direction of a helix of an inte- 
gral number of turns, k must equal +1. 

Equation (11) indicates that £, and £, are in time-phase quadrature, There- 
fore, the axial ratio AR 1s given by the magnitude of (11) or 


[Ey| t 
AR = = 42 
|Eel sa 


=|3\ k 
The axial ratio will be restricted here to values between unity and infinity. Hence, 
if (12) is less than unity, its reciprocal is taken. 

Substituting the value of k from (6) into (12) yields 


1 


AR = ——__-__—_ 3 
(Efsns =o ats) 
or AR = | L,{sin a 1)! (14) 


Either (13) or (14) is used so that b < AR < 0, 

From (13) and (14), it appears that the axial ratio can be calculated from the 
turn length ZL, and pitch angle « of the helix, and the relative phase velocity p. If 
we introduce the value of p for the condition of in-phase fields (see Table 7-1}, it 
is found that AR = I. In other words, the in-phase field condition is also the 
condition for circular polarization in the axial direction. 
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This may also be shown by noting that (11) satisfies the condition for circu- 
lar polarization when k = —1, or 


. 1 
£,) sina —-]=—-1 15 
{sin «—1) us) 
Solving (15) for p, we obtain 
L, 
PS al (16) 


which is identical with the relation for in-phase fields (ordinary end-fire 
condition). 

Our previous discussion on phase velocity indicated that p followed more 
closely the relation for increased directivity than the relation for in-phase fields. 
Thus, introducing p in (14) for the condition of increased directivity, we obtain 


2n+1 


AR (on axis) = (17) 
where n is the number of turns of the helix. If n is large the axial ratio approaches 
unity and the polarization is nearly circular.' 

When I first derived (17) in 1947, it came as a pleasant surprise that the 
axial ratio could be given by such a simple expression. 

As an example, let us consider the axial ratio in the direction of the helix 
axis for a 13°, 7-turn helix. The axial ratio is unity if the relative velocity for the 
condition of in-phase fields is used. By (17) the axial ratio for the condition of 
increased directivity is 15/14 = 1.07. This axial ratio is independent of the fre- 
quency or circumference C, as shown by the dashed line in Fig. 7-38. In this 
figure, the axial ratio is presented as a function of the helix circumference C, in 
free-space wavelengths. 

If the axial ratio is calculated from (13) or (14), using the measured value of 
p shown in Fig. 7-28, an axial ratio variation is obtained as indicated by the solid 
curve in Fig. 7-38. This type of axial ratio versus circumference curve is typical of 
ones measured on helical beam antennas. Usually, however, the measured axial 
ratio increases more sharply as C, decreases to values less than about 4. This 
difference results from the fact that the calculation of axial ratio by (13) or (14) 
neglects the effect of the back wave on the helix. This is usually small when the 
helix is radiating in the axial mode but at lower frequencies or smaller circum- 
ferences (C, < 2) the back wave is important. The back wave on the helix pro- 
duces a wave reflected from the ground plane having the opposite direction of 


' With circularly polarized feed an AR = 1 can be obtained on the axis for a helix of any length 
according to R. G. Vaughan and J. B. Andersen (* Polarization Properties of the Axial Mode Helix 
Antenna,” EEE Trans. Ants. Prop., AP-33, 10-20, January 1985). They also deduce the axial ratio as 
a function of the off-axis angle. 
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Figure 7-38 Axial ratio as a 

function of helix circumference 

€, for a 13°, ?-turn monofilar 

axial-mode helical antenna. The 

4°56 6 7 B 9 160 1.1 1.2 1.3 1.4 1.5 dashed curve is from (17). (After 
Helix circumference, C, Kraus.) 


field rotation to that produced by the outgoing traveling wave on the helix. This 
causes the axial ratio to increase more rapidly than indicated in Fig. 7-38. 

The foregoing discussion applies to helices of an integral number of turns. 
Let us now consider a long helix where the number of turns may assume non- 
integral values. Hence, the length of the helical conductor will be specified as €, 
instead of 2xn. It is further assumed that k is nearly unity. Thus, (5) becomes 


E,= Ey elie aK — eitk- ge (18) 
4 Jo 


Sincek = —1l,k + 1 =~ 0, and it follows that 
elk+ It wy + ik + DE, {19) 


Now integrating (18) and introducing the condition that k is nearly equal to —1 
and the approximation of (19), we have 


Ey pith 1s1 ares | 
E, = -+(j4 -————— 
-2(n- (20 
Similarly the @ component E, of the electric field is 


gitk- 1K =. *) 


k-1 ep 


Ey 
E,= — | jz 
a= t+ 3j (is, + 
When the helix is very long 


1 P1 
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and (20) and {2!} reduce to 


Eis 


E 
Ee=-ji- and fs posi 


> (22) 


Taking the ratio of Ey to E,, 
ae (3) 


which fulfills the condition for circular polarization. 

Still another condition resulting in circular polarization is obtained when 
{k + 1)€, = 2am, where m is an integer. This condition is satisfied when either the 
positive or negative sign in k + 1 is chosen but not for both, 

To summarize, the important conditions for circular polarization are as 
follows: 


1, The radiation in the axial direction from a helical antenna of any pitch angle 
and of an integral number of 1 or more turns will be circularly polarized if 
k = —1 (in-phase fields or ordinary end-fire condition). 

2. The radiation in the axial direction from a helical antenna of any pitch angle 
and a large number of turns, which are not necessarily an integral number, is 
nearly circularly poiarized if k is nearly ~1. 


7-9 WIDEBAND CHARACTERISTICS OF MONOFILAR 
HELICAL ANTENNAS RADIATING IN THE AXIAL MODE. The 
helical beam antenna’ has inherent broadband properties, possessing desirable 
pattern, impedance and polarization characteristics over a relatively wide fre- 
quency range. The natural adjustment of the phase velocity so that the fields 
from each turn add nearly in phase in the axial direction accounts for the persist- 
ence of the axial mode of radiation over a nearly 2 to | range in frequency. If the 
phase velocity were constant as a function of frequency, the axial-mode patterns 
would be obtained only over a narrow frequency range. The terminal impedance 
is relatively constant over the same frequency range because of the large attenu- 
ation of the wave reflected from the open end of the helix. The polarization is 
nearly circular over the same range in frequency because the condition of fields. in 
phase is also the condition for circular polarization. 

As shown in Fig, 7-39a, the dimensions of a helix in free-space wavelengths 
move along a constant pitch-angle line as a function of frequency. If F, is the 
lower frequency limit of the axial mode of radiation and F, the upper frequency 
limit of this mode, then the range in dimensions for a 10° helix would be as 
suggested by the heavy line on the diameter-spacing chart of Fig. 7-39a. The 
center frequency Fo is arbitrarily defined as F, = (F, + F,)/2. 


? Or monofilar axial-mode helical antenna. 
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Figure 7-39 Diameter-spacing 
charts for monofilar helices with 
0.1 0.2 0.3 0.4 0.5 measured performance contours 

Spacing, 5, tb) (6) for the axial mode of radiation. 


The properties of a helical beam antenna are a function of the pitch angle. 
The angle resulting in a maximum frequency range F, — F, of the axial mode of 
radiation is said to be an “optimum” pitch angle. To determine an optimum 
angle. the pattern, impedance and polarization characteristics of helical antennas 
may be compared on a diameter-spacing chart as in Fig. 7-39b. The three con- 
tours indicate the region of satisfactory pattern, impedance and polarization 
values as determined by measurements on helices of various pitch angle as a 
function of frequency. The axial length of the helices tested is about 1.64 at the 
center frequency, The pattern contour in Fig. 7-396 indicates the approximate 
tegion of satisfactory patterns. A satisfactory pattern is considered to be one with 
a major lobe in the axial direction and with relatively small minor lobes. Inside 
the pattern contour, the patterns are of this form and have half-power beam 
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widths of less than 60° and as small as 30°. Inside the impedance contour in 
Fig. 7-39b the terminal impedance is relatively constant and is nearly a pure 
resistance of 100 to 150 @ Inside the axial ratio contour, the axial ratio in the 
direction of the helix axis is less than 1.25. Note that all contours lie below the 
line for which D, = ./2S, + 1/x. This line may be regarded as an upper limit for. 
the beam mode. It is apparent that the frequency range F, — F, is small if the 
pitch angle is cither too small or too large. A pitch angle of about 12 or 14° 
would appear to be “optimum” for helices about 1.64 long at the center fre- 
quency. Since the properties of the helix change slowly in the vicinity of the 
optimum angle, there is nothing critical about this value. The contours are arbi- 
trary but are suitable for a general-purpose beam antenna of moderate direc- 
tivity. The exact values of the frequency limits, F, and F,, are also arbitrary but 
are relatively well defined by the close bunching of the contours near the fre- 
quency limits. 

Based on the above conclusions, I constructed a 14°, 6-turn helix and mea- 
sured its properties. The helix has a diameter of 0.314 at the center frequency © 
{400 MHz). The diameter of the conductor is about 0,024. Conductor diameters 

of 0.005 to 0.054 can be used with little difference in the properties of this helix in 
' the frequency range of the beam mode.! 

The measured patterns between 275 and 560 MHz are presented in Fig. 
7-19. It is apparent that the patterns are satisfactory over a frequency range from 
300 MHz (C, = 0.73) to 500 MHz (C, = 1.22). 

A summary of the characteristics of this antenna are given in Fig, 7-23 in 
which the half-power beam width, axial ratio and standing-wave ratio are shown 
as a function of the helix circumference. - 


7-10 TABLE OF PATTERN, BEAM WIDTH, GAIN, 
IMPEDANCE AND AXIAL RATIO FORMULAS. Expressions devel- 
oped in the preceding sections for calculating the pattern, beam width, directivity, 
terminal resistance and axial ratio for axial-mode helical antennas are sum- 
marized in Table 7-2. These relations apply to helices for 12° <a < 15°, 3 < 
C, < $ and n > 3 or to-the more specific restrictions listed in the footnote to the 
table. 


7-11 RADIATION FROM LINEAR PERIODIC STRUCTURES 
WITH TRAVELING WAVES WITH PARTICULAR REFERENCE 
TO THE HELIX AS A PERIODIC STRUCTURE ANTENNA. 
Radiation from continuous linear antennas carrying a traveling wave was dis- 
cussed in Sec. 5-8. Although the helical beam antenna consists of a continuous 


' Design data for a 12.5° helix are given by J. D. Kraus, “ Helical Beam Antenna Design Techaiques,” 
Communications, 29, September 1949. 
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Table 7-2 Formulas for monofilar axial-mode helical 


antennas 
90°*, si {2 
{ E =(sin oD cos 4 
Pattern : a} sin (b/2 
: t 
| where y= s60[ 8 — cos ¢) + =| 
: 52° 
Beam width (hall-power) HPBW = — -— 
See restrictions Cyn, 
115° 
Beam width (first nulls) BWFN =. : 
See restrictions Cy nS; 
Directiviy (or gaint) D = 12C? aS, 


See restrictions 
Terminal resistance R=140C,2 (axial feed) 


See restrictions R=} 50°C, Q (peripheral feed) 


2n+1 
Axial ratio (on axis) AR = . -- (increased directivity) 
nm 
15 
Axial ratio (on axis) AR = usin a— ») (p unrestricted) 


i 


n= number of turns of helix 
C, = circumlerence in free-space wavelengths 
5, = spacing between turns in free-space wavelengths 
L, = 1urn length in free-space wavelengths 
& = pitch angle 
P= relalive phase velocity 
= angle with respect to helix axis 
Restriction for beam width and directivity: 0.8 < C, < 1.15, 12° <a < 14°; 
n> 
Restriction for terminal resistance: 6.8 < C, < 1.2; 12° <a< 14 ne 
+ Assuming no losses. 


conductor carrying a traveling wave, it is also a periodic structure with period 
equal to the turn spacing as considered in Sec. 7-5. 

Now let us develop the periodic structure approach in a more general way 
which illustrates the relation of helical antennas to other periodic-structure 
(dipole) antennas.' 

A linear array of nr isotropic point sources of equal amplitude and spacing is 
shown in Fig. 7-40 representing a linear periodic structure carrying a traveling 
Wave. As discussed previously the phase difference of the fields from adjacent 
Sources as observed at a distance point is given by 


je signges (1} 
Ag 


' 3 : . . soe . . . . 
Although the helix is a periodic structure, it is continuous. The dipole arrays are discontinuous. 
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To distant 
point 


Bound or 


suideciwave Figure 7-40 Linear array of x» isotropic 


eeu neee pomt sources of equal amplitude and- 
1 2 3 4 ——+14 (o=9O} spacing, S, representing a linear periodic 
Velocity, v structure carrying a traveling wave. 


Array axis 
——— 


where 5 = spacing between sources, m 
Ag = free-space wavelength, m 
@ = angle between array axis and direction of distant point, rad or deg 
5 = phase difference of source 2 with respect to source 1, 3 with respect 
to 2, ete. rad or deg 


We assume that the array is fed by a wave traveling along it from left to 
right via a guiding structure which may, for example, be an open-wire transmis- 
sion line, a waveguide or a helix.' The phase constant of the traveling wave is 
given by 


2n 360 
= —— (rad m~ +) = ——~ (deg m7) (2) 
B “oP Ao P ®, 
where A, = free-space wavelength, m 
p = v/e = relative phase velocity, dimensionless 
ic = wave velocity, ms” * 


c = velocity of light, m s~* 


The phase difference between sources is given by 


9 


360 
m= 5 (rad) = —— 5 (deg) @3) 
ig p dep 


“oO 


where S = spacing between sources, m 


In general, for the fields from the n sources to be in-phase at a distant point 
requires that 
y= 2am {rad or deg) {4) 


where mt = mode number = 0, +1, +2, ete. 


8 


' We assume a uniform traveling wave. Although such a wave is approximated with a monofilar 
axial-mode helix, it is not necessarily realized with the dipole artays presented in this section without 
the addition of suitable impedance matching networks (not shown). See Sec. 11-10 on Phased Arrays 
and Sec. 16-21 on Leaky Wave Antennas. 
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Introducing (3) and (4) into {1) yields 


2: 
pao eset s (5) 
Ao AoP 


or 2mm =: BS cos ¢ — BS (6) 


2n . = 
where fy = he phase constant of free-space wave, rad m 1 
*t 
For mode number m = 0, the phase difference of the fields from adjacent sources 
at a distant point is zero; for m= 1, the phase difference is 2x; for m = 2, the 
phase difference is 47; etc. 
an : = 
b= 7.5 = Phase constant ofi guided wave, rad m7~* 
“oP : 
By S = electrical distance between sources for a free-space wave, rad 
BS = electrical distance between sources for the guided wave, rad 
By 5 cos @ = electrical distance between sources for a free-space wave in direction 
of distant point 


From (6) we have 


fo cos @ = B+ (7) 


Bam lm (8) 
Bo BoS Pp S/Ao 


Let us now consider several examples. 


or cos ¢ = 


Example 1 Mode number m = 0. For different relative phase velocities p, the beam 
angles ¢, as given by (8), are as tabulated: 


Beam 
Relative phase velocity, p cosh ¢ direction 
1 (ep =e) 1 0° End-fire 
bein 0 90° Broadside 
—\t ( =c with wave right-to-left) -1 180° Back-fire 
<1 >l Imaginary No beam 


For the last entry (p < 1), ¢ is imaginary. This implies that all of the wave energy is 
bound to the array (guided along it) and that there is no radiation (no beam). 


Suntmary. For p values from +1 to- +00 and —oo to —1, the beam swings from 
end-fire (@ = 0°) through broadside (¢ = 90°) to back-fire (¢ = 180°). For p values 
between —1 and +1(—1 <p < 1)¢ is imaginary (no radiation), We note that these 
Tesults are independent of the spacing S. 
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Example 2 Mode msumber m= —1. Relative phase velocity p = 1 (x = c). Fields 
from adjacent sources have 2x (=360°} phase difference at a distant point in the 
direction of the beam maximum. For different spacings S, the beam angles $, as 
given by (8), are as tabulated: 


Beam 
Spacing § cos ¢ ¢ direction 
de 0 90° Brondsidet 
Af -1 130° Back-fre} 


+ For this case, there are also equal beams end-fire 
(@ = 0°) and back-fire (¢ = 180°). 

For this case, there is an equal end-fire lobe 
(¢ = 0°) 


Summary. For spacings between 1)/2 and ig the beam swings between 90 and 180°. 
Larger spacings are required to swing the beam to angles less than 90° but other 
lobes also appear. 


Example 3 Mode number m = — 1. Relative phase velocity p = } (slow wave). For 
different spacings S, the beam angles @, as given by (8), are as tabulated: 


Spacg 5 cos ¢ Beam direction 
Ag 1 0°, 90°, 180° End-fire, broadside 
. and backfire 
 dgi2 0 90° Broadside 
4/3 -1 180° Back-fire 


Sammary. For spacings between 1,/3 and A, the beam swings from back-fire (180°) 
through broadside (90°) to end-fire (0°), but for $ = dy broadside and back-fire lobes 
also appear, For spacings greater than A, or less than 4,/3, @ is imaginary {no 
beam). : 


Example 4 Mode samber m = — 1. Relative phase velocity p = 4 (slow waye). For 
different spacings S, the beam angles ¢, as given by (8), afe as tabulated : 


Beam 
Spacing § cos ¢ $ directica 
Agf4 1 0° = End-fire 
a,/S 0 90° Broadside 
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1.0 


0.8 


Example 2 
Example 3 


0.6 


0.4 


Example 4 


9.2 


Spacing in free-space wavelengths, Sika 


Figure 741 Relation of spacing and 
O° 630° 60-90": 120° «150° 180°  heam angle for linear arrays with (rav- 
End Broad: Back — eting waves of relative phase velocities 
fire side lire en Hy Le i 
p= 1, 4 and 4 (Examples 2, 3 and 4) 
Beam angle, & all with mode number m= — 1, 


Summary. For spacings between 4/4 and 49/6 the beam swings from end-lire, 
through broadside to back-fire. For spacings less than 4,/6 of more than 4)/4, @ is 
imaginary (no beam), 


The results of Examples 2, 3 and 4 are shown graphically in Fig. 7-41. 

Another way of analyzing an array, and periodic structures in general, is to 
plot the electrical spacing f,S of the free-space wave (as ordinate) versus the 
electrical spacing f#S of the guided wave traveling along the array (as abscissa). 
Dividing both coordinates by 22, we obtain S/4y as ordinate and S;(pig) = S/d as 
abscissa (where 4 = pay = wavelength on the array}. This type of S-S diagram! is 
presented in Fig. 7-42, illustrating the three arrays of Examples 2, 3 and 4 (shown 
also in the $-@ diagram of Fig, 7-41). 

For a relative phase velocity p = i, S/d = S/4 9. and the array operates 
along the p = 1 line {at 45° to the axes}. Back-fire occurs at $/4, = 4 and broad- 
side at S/4, = 1 (Example 2). 

For a relative phase velocity p = 4, the array operates along the p = 4 line 
with back-fire at S/A, = 4, broadside at $/4g = 4 and end-fire at S/d, = 1 at right 
edge of diagram (Example 3). 


* Some authors use k for f, and refer 10 the graph as a k-B diagram, also called a Brillouin diagram 
after Leon Brillouin, Wave Propagation in Periodic Structures, McGraw-Hill, 1946. 
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For a relative phase velocity p = 4, the array operates along the p = 4 line 
with back-fire at S/Ag =4, broadside at S/ig = 1 and end-fire at S/A, =} 
(Example 4} For a higher mode number m= —2, the array again produces 
beams swinging from back-fire at S/4,= 4, through broadside at S/ig = % to “ 
end-fire at S/4g = + (oflidiagram at right). 

Let us consider several more examples of traveling-wave periodic-structure 
arrays. On an S-S diagram each type of array occupies a unique location or niche 
which is characteristic of the antenna’s behavior. Differences between arrays are 
clearly evident from their Jocations on the diagram. 


Example 5 Scanning array of dipoles with S = 4, at center frequency (Fig. 7-43). 
Beam scanning is by shifting frequency. Physical element spacing is constant. Array 
is fed from the left end with a 2-wire transmission line (p = 1). The mode number 
m= 1, so (8) becomes 

1 H 

=l-or (9} 


so! iP 
SiAy BNET 


H 
cos @ =- — 


At the center frequency $=, and from (9} cos#=0 and 6 =90" (beam 
broadside), Halving the frequency makes § = 45/2 and ¢ = 180° (beam back-fire). 
Doubling the frequency makes $ = 24, and ¢ = 60° (only 30° beyond broadside} 
To swing the beam further toward end-fire requires a further increase in frequency. 
The position of this scanning array is shown in Fig. 7-42 (line labeled Examples 2 
and 5). It is to be noted that there are other lobes present not given by (9). 


Example 6 Scanning array of alternately reversed dipoles with S = 4)/2 at center 
frequency (Fig. 7-44). Beam scanning is by shifting frequency. Physical element 
spacing is constant. Array is fed from the left end with a 2-wire iransmission line 
(p = 1}. The mode number m = — 4, so (8) becomes 


t 


2S/ig 9) 


cos f= 1 — 
At the center frequency S = 4,/2 and from (10} cos #@=0 and ¢@ = 90° (beam 
broadside). Halving the Irequency makes S = 4,/4 and ¢ = 180° (beam back-fire), 
Doubling the frequency makes § = 4), swinging the beam to @ = 60°. The position 
of this scanning array is shown in Fig. 7-42. 


Example 7 Scanning array of dipoles with S = 4/2 at center frequency with slow 
wave (p = 4) (Fig. 7-45}. Beam scanning is by shifting frequency. Physical element 


Dipoles 


1 2 Example 5 3 4...8 


‘Pigure 7-43 Scanning artay of dipoies with 5 = 4, at center frequency, relative phase velocity 
P= 1 (v= c) and mode number m= ~1. The beam angle ¢ (with respect to dipole t) is 
Sutward from the page. {Example 5.) 
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Dipoles 


Figure 7-44 Scanning amay of altemately 
reyersed dipoles with 5 = 4,/2 at center [re- 
quency, relative phase velocity p=! and 
mode number m= —4. The beam angle ¢ 
(with respect to dipole 1) is outward from the 
Example 6 page. (Example 6.) 


‘pacing is constant. Array is fed from the left end by a 2-wire transmission line with 
line tength 2S between dipoles so that p = 3. The mode number m = —1, so (3} 
becomes 


cos $ = 2—-—— ay 


At the center frequency S = 4/2 and from {11) ¢ = 90° (beam broadside). Reducing 
the frequency so S = 4,/3 makes @ = 180° (beam back-fire}. Doubling the frequency 
makes S = i, and ¢ = 0° (beam end-fire). The position of this scanning array is 
shown in Fig. 7-42 {line labeled Examples 3 and 7). 


Example 8 Scanning array of alternately reversed dipoles with 5 = 4,/4 at center 
frequency with slow wave (p = 3} (Fig. 7-46}. Beam scanning is by shifting frequency. 
Physical element spacing is constant. Array is fed from the left end by a 2-wire 
transmission line with line Jength 2S between dipoles so that p= 4. The mode 
number v7 = — }, so {8} becomes 


(12} 


At the center frequency § = 4,/4 and from (12) ¢@ = 90° {beam broadside}, Decreas- 
‘ing the frequency to 4 makes $ = 4,/6 and @ = 180° (beam back-fire}. Doubling the 
frequency makes S = A,/2 and @ = 0° (beam end-fire}. The position of this scanning 
array is also shown in Fig. 7-42. 


Dipoles 


a Ne 


Example 7 


Figure 7-45 Scanning array of dipoles with § = 4,/2 at center frequency, relative phase veloc- 
ity p = 4 (slow wave) and mode fumber mt = — 1. (Example 7} 
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Dipoles 


Example B 


Figure 7-46 Scanning array of alternately reversed dipoles with $ = 49/4 at center frequency, 
relative phase velocity p = 4 {slow wave) and mode number m = —4.(Example 8,} 


Now let us consider the monofilar helical antenna in comparison to the 
above examples of other periodic structure arrays with traveling waves. 


Example 9 Monofilar axial-mode helical antenna with turn-spacing S = 4,;4 and 
circumference C =: 4, at center frequency (Fig. 7-47). As discussed in Sec. 7-5, the 
monofilar axial-mode helical antenna operates in the increased-directivity condition 
resulting in a supergain end-fire beam (¢@ = 0°). The mode number m= ~1 and 


from (5) we have for @ = 0° that 


where 2 = number of turns 


p 


2x § 


LSS (13) 


(v/c) sin x = relative phase velocity of wave in direction of helix axis (not 


along the helical conductor as in Sec. 7-5) 


a = pitch angle 


Rearranging (13} we obtain 
For large a, 


Ground plane 


YOO 


Coaxial s 
line 


Example 9 


*T+ [1Gi40)) 


Beam 
direction 
{p=0°} 


14 
; (14) 
Sf4g 

(15) 
Figure 7-47 Monofilar  axial-mode 


helical antenna which locks on end-fre 
(é = G°) with increased directivity over 
more than an octave frequency range by 
an automatic shift in relative phase 
velocity p (see Fig. 7-42} Fhe mode 
number mz = —1. 
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Thus, end-fire (@ = 0°) with S = 4,/4 requires that p= 0.20. If the frequency 
decreases so that S = 4/5 (a 25 percent change in frequency) we have from (5) that 


cos 6 =~~-— a> = 7-5 = 0 (16) 


making ¢ = 90° (beam broadside). However, with frequency change the beam does 
not swing broadside but remains locked on end-fire (@ = 0°) because rhe phase veloc- 
ity changes automatically by just the right amount to not only compensate for the 
frequency change but also to provide increased directivity and supergain. This is one of 
the very remarkable properties of the monofilar axial-mode helical antenna. 

The increased-directivity condition involves not only the turn spacing $ but 
also the number of turns n. However, for large n the difference in p for the two 
end-fire conditions is small. Thus, for large n we find from (15) that p values range 
from about 0.25 for S = 45/3 through 0.20 for S = 4g/4 to 0.167 for S = 4,/5, 
locking the beam on end-fire with supergain over a frequency range of about 2 to 1, 
which is in marked contrast to the beam-swinging of the scanning arrays discussed 
above. The position of the monofilar helical antenna over a 2 to | frequency range is 
shown in Fig. 7-42 for n = 4, 8 and 16 turns. For very large n, the position moves 
along the end-fire line which intersects $/4 = 1 on the S/4, = 0 axis. We note that 
while other arrays move along constant p lines as the frequency changes, the mono- 
filar axial-mode helical antenna moves along @ constant beam-angle (end-fire) line, 
cutting across lines of constant p value. 

Another remarkable property and great advantage of the monofilar helical 
antenna is that the input impedance is an almost constant resistance over an octave 
bandwidtif the resistance being easily set at any convenient value from $0 to 150. 
This is in contrast to the large impedance fluctuations of the above dipole arrays 
with change in frequency. 


7-12 ARRAYS OF MONOFILAR AXIAL-MODE HELICAL 
ANTENNAS. With arrays of monofilar axial-mode helical antennas the 
designer must strike a bala ice between the number and length of helices needed 
to achieve a desired gain. As discussed in Sec. 4-8 the choice is between more 
lower-gain antennas and fewer higher-gain antennas appropriately spaced. As an 
iMustration consider the following problem. 


Example. Design a circularly polarized antenna using one or more end-fire elements 
to produce a gain of 24 dB for operation at a given wavelength 4. 


_ Solution, The highest end-fire gain is obtained with the increased-directivity condi- 
tion which is automatic with monofilar axial-mode helical antennas. From (7-4-7) 
for x = 12.7" and C, = 1.05, the required length of a single helix is 


252 


NS aa a LOS? 


194 (1) 


‘requiring an 80-turn helix (Fig. 7-48a). 
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Figure 7-48 Single monofilar axial-mode helix with 80 turns (a) compared with an array of 
four 20-turn helices (6), an array of nine 9-turn helices (c) and sixteen 5-turn helices (di for 
worked example. All have 24 dB gain. Note also that the product of the number of helices and 
number of turns for each array equals 80 (+ 1). See Sec. +8. 


A more compact configuration results if four 20-turn helices are used in a 
broadside array. Assuming uniform aperture distribution, the effective aperture of 
each helix is 


Assuming a square aperture, the side length is 2.244 (=,/5.0), With each helix 
placed at the center of its aperture area, the spacing between helices is 2.244 (Fig. 
7-48). 

A third configuration results if nine 9-turn helices are used in a broadside 
array (Fig. 7-48c). 
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Figure 7-49 Resistive (R) and 
reactive (X} components of the 
mutual impedance of a pair of 
same-handed 8-turn monofilar 
axial-mode helical antennas of 12° 


4G pitch angle as a function of the 
separation distance = (center-to- 

30 center} in wavelengths. Helix cir- 
a cumference C,= 1. Conductor 
20 diameter is 0.0164. Self-impedance 


Zi, 1404+ j09 (After EA 

10 Blasi, “Theory and Application of 

oe i: the Radiation Mutual Coupling 

c = Factor,” M.S. thesis, Electrical 

04 #05 06 O7 O8 O09 1.0 Engineering Department, Ohio State 
Separation, A University, 1952.) 


A fourth possible configuration results if sixteen 5-turn helices are used in a 
broadside afray with a spacing of 1.124 between helices (Fig. 7-484). 

Which of the above configurations should be used? The decision will depend 
on considerations of support structure and feed. connections. The single helix has a 
single feed point and a small ground plane but is very long. The other configu. 
rations have larger ground planes but are more compact. The 4- and 16-helix con- 
figurations have the advantage that the helices can be fed by a symmetrical 
corporate structure. Also the |6-helix configuration can be operated as a phased 
alray. # 


With the multiple-helix arrays the mutual impedance of adjacent helices is a 
consideration. Figure 7-49 shows the resistive and reactive components of the 
mutual impedance of a pair of same-handed 8-turn monofilar axial-mode helical 
antennas as a function of the separation distance in wavelengths (C, = 1, # = 12°) 
as measured by Blasi.’ At spacings of a wavelength or more, as is typical in helix 
arrays, the mutual impedance is only a few percent or less of the helix self-_ 
impedance (140 2 resistive). Thus, in designing the feed connections for a helix 
array the effect of mutual impedance can often be neglected without significant 
consequences. As examples, jet us consider the feed systems for two helix arrays, 
one with 4 helices and the other with 96 helices. 


7-12a Array of 4 Monofilar AxialkMode Helical Antennas, This array, 
shown in Fig, 7-50a, which I constructed in 1947, has four 6-turn, 14° pitch angle 
helices mounted with 1.54 spacing on a 2.5 x 2.54 square ground plane.? The 
helices are fed axially through an insulated fitting in the ground plane. Each feed 


1 E. A. Blasi, “ Theory and Application of the Radiation Mutual Coupling Factor,” MS. thesis, Elec- 
trical Engineering Department, Ohio State University, 1952. 

7}. D. Kraus, “Helical Beam Antennas for Wide-Band Applications,” Proc. IRE, 36, 1236-1242, 
October 1948. 
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Figure 7-50 ia} Constructional details for broadside array of four 6-turn, 14° monofilar axiai-mode 
helical antennas. Dimensions are in wavelengths at the center frequency. (} Measured performance of 
4-helix array of (a) showing beam widths, axial ratio and VSWR on a 53-0 line as a function of 
frequency. (After J. D. Kraus, “Helical Beam Aniennas for Wide-Band Applications,” Proc. IRE, 36. 
1236-1242, October 1948} ~* 
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point is connected on the back side of the ground plane to a junction point at the 
center of the ground plane. Each conductor acts as a single-wire versus ground- 
plane transmission line with a spacing between wire and ground plane which 
tapers gradually so that the approximately 140 © at each helix is transformed to 
200 2 at the junction. The four 200-Q lines in parallel yield 50 9 at the junction 
which is fed through an insulated connector to a 50-Q coaxial fitting on the front 
(helix) side of the ground plane. Since the taper sections are about 14 long, the 
arrangement provides a low VSWR on the 50-Q line connected to the junction 
over a wide bandwidth. Beam width, axial ratio and VSWR performance of the 
array are presented in Fig. 7-50b. The array gain at the center frequency 
(800 MHz} is about 18.5 dB and at 1000 MHz about 21.5 dB. 


7-12b Array of 96 Monofilar Axial-Mode Helical Antennas. This array, 
shown in Fig. 7-4, which I designed and constructed in 1951,! has 96 11-turn 
12.5° pitch angle helices mounted on a tiitable flat ground plane 404 long by 54 
wide for operation at a center frequency of 250 MHz. Each helix is fed by a 
150-0 coaxial cable. Equal-length cables from each helix of one bay or group of 
12 helices are connected in parallel to one end of-a 24 long tapered transition 
section which transforms the 12.5-Q (=150/12) resistive impedance to 50. 
Equal-length 50-Q coaxial cables then connect the transition section of each bay 
to a centrat location resulting in a uniform in-phase aperture distribution with 
low VSWR over a wide bandwidth. The array produces a gain of about 35 dB at 
the center frequency of 250 MHz (4 = 1.2 m) and increased gain at higher fre- 
quencies, At 250 MHz the beam is fan shaped with half-power beam widths of | 
by 8°. 


7-13 THE MONOFILAR AXIAL-MODE HELIX AS A PARA- 
SITIC ELEMENT (see Fig. 7-51) 


Hetix-helix (Fig. 7-51a). If the conductor of a 6-turn monofilar axial-mode 
helical antenna is cut at the end of the second turn, the antenna continues to 
operate with the first 2 turns launching the wave and the remaining 4 turns 
acting as a parasitic director. 


Polyrod-helix (Fig. 7-51b). By slipping a parasitic helix of several turns over a 
linearly polarized polyrod antenna, it becomes a circularly polarized antenna. 


Horn-helix (Fig. 7-5tc). By placing a parasitic helix of several turns in the 
throat of a linearly polarized pyramidal horn antenna without touching the horn 
walls, the horn radiation becomes circularly polarized. 


‘ J.D Kraus, “The Ohio State Radio Telescope,” Sky and Tel. £2, 197-159, April 1953. 
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Corner-helix (Fig. 7-51d). A parasitic helix in front of a corner-reflector 
antenna results in a circularly polarized antenna. 


The 2-wire-line-helix (Fig. 7-5le}. If a parasitic helix of many turns is slipped 
over 4 2-wire transmission line without touching it (helix diameter shghtly greater 
than line spacing}, it is reported that the combination becomes a linearly po- 
tarized end-fire antenna with E parallel to the plane of the 2-wire line.’ 


' G. Broussaud and E. Spilz, * Endlire Antennas,” Proc. RE, 49, 515-516, February 1961. 
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Helix-helix (Fig. 7-51f). Hf a parasitic helix is wound between the turns of a 
driven monofilar axial-mode helical antenna without touching it (diameters the 
same), Nakano ef aj. report that the combination gives an increased gain of 
about | dB without an increase in the axiai length of the antenna. The increased 
gain occurs for helices of any number of turns between 8 and 20. The parasitic 
helix may be regarded as a director for the driven helix.! 


Helix lens (Fig. 7-51g). A monofifar axial-mode helical antenna (or, for that 
matter, any end-fire antenna} acts as a lens. An array of parasitic helices of 
appropriate length arranged in a broadside configuration can operate as a large 
aperture-lens antenna (see Fig. 14-22). 


7-14 THE MONOFILAR AXIAL-MODE HELICAL ANTENNA 
AS A PHASE AND FREQUENCY SHIFTER. The monofilar axial- 
mode helical antenna is a simple, beautiful device for changing phase or fre- 
quency. Thus, if the monofilar axial-mode helical antenna in Fig. 7-52 is 
transmitting at a frequency F, rotating the helix on its axis by 90° will advance 
the phase of the radiated wave by 90° (or retard it, depending on the direction of 
rotation). Rotating the helix continuously f times per second results in radiation 
at a frequency F + f depending on the direction of rotation (see also Sec. 18-10). 


Trans- 
mitter 


Figure 7-52 The monofilar axial- 
mode helical antenna as a phase- 
shifting device. 


_As an application, consider the 3-helix lobe-sweeping antenna of Fig. 7-53. 
All helices are of the same hand. By rotating helix 1 clockwise and helix 3 
counterclockwise with helix 2 at the center stationary, a continuously swept lobe 
is obtained as suggested in the figure. In operation a small lobe appears about 
30° to the left, then grows in amplitude while sweeping to the right, reaching a 
maximum at 0° (at right angles to the array). Sweeping further to the right, the 
lobe decreases to a small amplitude at an angle of about 30° and simultaneously 
a small lobe appears at 30° to the left and the process is repeated, giving a contin- 
uously sweeping lobe (left to right) which crosses the 0° direction n times per 


! H. Nakano, T. Yamane, J. Yamauchi and Y. Samada, “Helical Antenna with Increased Power 
Gain,” IEEE AP-S Int. Symp., 1, 447-420, 1984. 

H. Nakano, Y. Samada and J. Yamauchi, “Axial Mode Helical Antennas,” IEEE Trans. Anis. Prop., 
AP-3, 1143-1148, September 1986. 
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Figure 7-53 Array of 3 right-handed monofilar axial- 
mode helical antennas with outer 2 rotating in opposite 
directions to produce a continuously sweeping lobe, 


minute for a helix rotation speed of n revolutions per minute, By using more 
helices, the beam width of the swept lobe can be made arbitrarily small. 

I designed, built and operated one of these 3 helix arrays in 1957 for observ- 
ing radio emissions from the planet Jupiter at frequencies of 25 to 35 MHz.! 
Each helix had 3 turns and was 3 m in diameter. 

Another application of phase-shifting with a helix is discussed in the next 
section in connection with helices for linear polarization. 


7-15 LINEAR POLARIZATION WITH MONOFILAR AXIAL- 
MODE HELICAL ANTENNAS. If two monofilar axial-mode helical 
antennas are mounted side by side and fed equal power, the radiation on axis will 
be finearly polarized provided the helices are of opposite hand but otherwise 
identical (Fig. 7-54a). With switch 1 right, switch 2 left and switch 3 up, polariz- 
ation is linear. Rotating one of the helices on its axis 90° rotates the plane of 
linear polarization by 45°. Rotating one helix through 180° rotates the plane of 
linear polarization 90°. With switches | and 3 left, as in the figure, the polariz- 
ation is LCP (left-handed circular polarization). With switches 2 and 3 right, 
the polarization is RCP (right-handed circular pelarization). Thus, the two 
helices can provide ejther left or mght circular polarization or any plane of linear 
potarization. 


‘7. D. Kraus, “ Planetary and Solar Radio Emission at 11 Meters Wavelength,” Proc. JRE, 46, 266- 
274, January 1958, 
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Figure 7-54 (a) Arrangement for producing left circular polarization (LCP), right circular polariz- 
ation (RCP) or any plane of finear polarization (LP). (4) Two helices of opposite hand in series for 
producing linear polarization (LP) 


Another method of obtaining linear polarization is to connect a left- and a 
right-handed helix in series as in Fig, 7-54b. 

A third method has already been discussed in Sec. 7-13 (2-wire-line-helix). 

Elliptical polarization approaching linear polarization can be obtained by 
flattening a helix so that its cross section is elliptical instead of circular. 


7-16 MONOFILAR AXIAL-MODE HELICAL ANTENNAS AS 
FEEDS. Figure 7-55 shows a driven helix feeding an array of crossed dipoles 
acting as directors for producing circular polarization. Although this arrange- 
ment has less gain and bandwidth than a full helix of the same length the crossed 
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t Figure 7-55 9 Momnotilar axial-mode hehcal 


Driven Crossed antenna as feed for an end-lire array of crossed 
helix directors dipales. 


dipoles may be simpler lo support than a long helix. The feed connections for the 
helix are also simpler than for a pair of crossed Yagi-Uda antennas. which 
require equal power with voltages in phase quadrature. 

Helices are useful as feed elements for parabolic dish antennas. An example 
constructed by Johnson and Cotton’ is shown in Fig. 7-56 in which a 3.5-turn 
monofilar axial-mode helix operates in the back-fire mode as a Mgh-power 
unpressurized (200 kW) circularly polarized feed element for a parabolic dish 
reflector. Without « ground plane the helix naturally radiates in the backward 
axial direction. Another example of a back-fire helix feed is shown in Fig. 7-6.7 A 
monofilar back-fire helical antenna was also constructed by Patton* for compari- 
son with bifilar back-lire helical antennas. 

Short monofilar axial-mode end-fire helices of a few turns with cupped 
ground plane are also useful as feeds for parabolic dish reflectors for producing 
sharp beams of circularly polarized radiation. Short conical heliccs (2 constant, D 
and S increasing} are also useful because of their broad patterns for short focal- 
length dishes (see the helix in Fig. 7-59a). 

For dish feeds covering a frequency range greater than provided by a single 
helix, wo or more helices can be mounted coaxially inside each other with phase 
centers coincident as shown in Fig. 7-57. This combination is superior to a log- 
periodic antenna as the feed since the phase center of a log-pcriodic antenna 
moves with frequency, resulting in defocusing of the parabolic reflector system. 

Holland* has built a feed of this type with a larger helix for the L band and 
a smaller helix for the S band. The number of turns required for the helix feed 
antennas depends on the beam width desired. For the pattern to be 10 dB down 
at the edge of the parabolic dish reflector, the required number of turns is 
approximately given by 


8400 
1 eS; 


(1) 


™R. ©. Johnson and R. B. Cotlon, “A Backfire Helical Feed,” Georgia [nstilute of Technology, 
Engineering Experimental Station Report, 1982. 


? HE. King and J. L. Wong, “Antenna System for the FleetSatCom Satellites,” [EEE International 
Symposium on Antennas and Propagation, pp. 349-352, 1977, 
2 W.T. Patton, “The Backfire Bifilar Helical Antenna,” Ph.D. thesis, University of Illinois, 1963. 


* J. Holland, “Multiple Feed Antenna Covers £.. S and C-Band Segments,” Micrawave J., §2-85, 
October 1981. 
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Figure 7-56 Short back-fire monofilar axial-mode helix as high-power (200 kW) circularly polarized 
feed for a parabolic dish antenna. (After R. C. Johnson and R. B. Cotton, “A Backfire Helical Feed," 
Georgia Institute of Technology, Engineering Experimental Station Report, 1982.) 


where ¢ = 10 dB beam width 
5, = turn spacing in wavelengths 


Thus, if S, = 0.21 (w = 12°) and the required value of ¢ = 115° we have from (1) 
that’: = 3. 

To reduce mutual coupling of the helices, Holland placed the peripheral 
feed points of the two helices on opposite sides of the axis, as suggested in Fig. 
7-57, obtaining 2-port fixed-phase-center operation over a 5 to L bandwidth. 


7-17 TAPERED AND OTHER FORMS OF AXIAL-MODE 
HELICAL ANTENNAS. In this section a number of variants of the uniform 
(constant diameter, constant pitch) monofilar axial-mode helical antenna are dis- 
cussed. Some of these forms are shown in Figs. 7-58, 7-59 and 7-60 which are 
reproduced here without changes from the first edition of Antennas (1950). In 


L-band helix 


Figure 7-57 Coaxially-mounted _peripherally-fed = monofilar 
axiai-mode helical antennas of same hand as parabolic dish feeds 
with same stationary phase centers for covering a 5 to 1 fre- 
quency range. (After J. Holland, Multiple Feed Antenna Covers 
S-band helix L, S and C-Band Segments,” Microwave J., 82-85, October 1981} 
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Figure 7-58 Axial-mode helices showing various constructional and feed arrangements. (After 
Kraus.) 


Fig. 7-58 we recognize in (a) a uniform helix with ground plane and in (c} a 
uniform helix without ground plane (the same configuration as in Fig. 7-56 for a 
back-fire feed). The double winding in (i) is similar to the one of Nakano ef al. 
(Fig. 7-51f} except that both windings in (i) are driven while in Nakano er ai.” 
one is parasitic. 

Figuré 7-59 shows 9 forms of tapered monofilar axial-mode helical 
antennas grouped into 3 classes: (1) pitch angle « constant but turn spacing S and 
diameter D variable, (2) diameter D constant but pitch angle « and turn spacing S$ 
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Figure 7-59 Types of tapered monofilar axial-mode helicat antennas, (After Kraus.) 
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Figure 7-60 =Types of tapered monofilar axial-mode helical antennas including ones in which con- 
ductor size is tapered, {After Kraus} 


variable and (3) turn spacing S constant but pitch angle » and diameter D vari- 
able. Many of these forms have been investigated—the class (2} form by Day.’ 

Day measured patterns of monofilar axial-mode helical antennas of 6 turns 
with the diameter constant but « increasing or decreasing (D constant but # and 
S variable as in Fig. 7-59d, e and f or the middle row of Fig. 7-59), The helix 
conductor diameter was 0,024. Pitch angles were varied on a given helix from 1 
to 20°, Seto 17° or 9 to 15°, both increasing and decreasing. These were compared 
with a constant pitch angle of 12.5° at helix circumferences C, of 0.6, 0.8, 1.0, 1.2 
and 1.4—a total of 35 cases. For pitch angle tapers between 5 and 17° and 0.8 < 
C, = 1.2, the pattern variations are minor. However, at C, = 1.2 and with the 
pitch angle decreasing from 17° at the feed end to 5° at the open end, the gain is 
1 dB more than for C, = 1.2 and # = 12.5° (constant pitch). This is a significant 
improvement since the highest gain for a uniform 6-turn helix occurs when « is 
approximately 12.5° and the circumference C, approximately 1.2. Thus, the 
center helix (D constant, « and S decreasing), of the 9 shown in Fig. 7-59 (ie., Fig. 
7-59e), is a useful variant of the uniform helix. 

The conical helix in Fig. 7-59a for which « is constant and D (or C) and § 
are increasing has been investigated by Chatterjee,?7 Nakano, Mikawa. and 
Yamauchi? and others. With small pitch angles Chatterjee found that very broad 


+P. C. Day, “Some Characteristics of Tapered Helical Beam Antennas,” M.S. thesis, Ohio State 
University, 1950, 

7J. §. Chattetjee, “ Radiation Field of a Conical Helix,” J. 4ppi. Phys., 24, $50-559, May 1953: 26, 
331-335, March 1955. 

3H. Nakano, T. Mikawa and J. Yamauchi, “Numerical Analysis of Monofilar Conical Helix,” IEEE 
AP-S Ent. Symp., 1, 177-180, 1984. 
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patterns can be obtained over a 5 to 1 bandwidth. According to Nakano, 
Mikama and Yamauchi, the currents involved are those of the attenuating wave- 
launching region close to the feed point (see Fig. 7-3b and c). 

Additional tapered types are shown in Fig. 7-60. The one at (a) has a 
tapered and uniform section but reversed in order from the uniform-to-taper type 
of Wong and King’ and others. The other designs shown in Fig, 7-60 involve 
variation in the diameter of the hetical conductor @ or the width w of a flat strip 
conductor. Thus, there are 4 quantities which can be varied, x, D, S and d {or w). 
Since the characteristics of the monofilar axial-mode helical antenna are rela- 
tively insensitive to moderate changes in dimensions, the effect of moderate 
departures from uniformity is, in general, not large. However, some changes may 
produce significant increases in gain, as discussed above, and significant decreases 
in axial ratio and VSWR (see Fig. 7-24). See also Sec, 15-4. 


7-18 MULTIFILAR AXIAL-MODE (KILGUS COIL AND 
PATTON COIL) HELICAL ANTENNAS. Four wires, each 4/2 long 
and forming }-turn of a helix as in Fig. 7-61, produce a cardiod-shaped back-fire 
circularly polarized pattern (HPBW ~ 120°) when the two pairs are fed in phase 
quadrature. This Kilgus coil may be described as two 4-turn bifilar helices or one 
4-turn quadrifilar helix.? The antenna is resonant and the bandwidth is narrow 
(about 4 percent), The 4 wires can also be 1/4 or 4 long. ror these lengths the 
lower ends are open-circuited instead of short-circuited as for the 2/2 wires of 
Fig. 7-61. Each bifilar helix can be balun-fed at the top from a coaxial line 
extending to the top along the central axis. By increasing the number of turns 
Kilgus reports that shaped-conical patterns can be obtained which may be more 
useful for some applications than a cardiod (heart-shaped) pattern.° 

A bifilar helix end-fed by a balanced 2-wire transmission line produces a 
back-fire beam when operated above the cutoff frequency of the principal mode 
of the helical waveguide. The maximum directivity of this Patton coil occurs 
slightly above the cutoff frequency.* The pattern broadens with increasing fre- 
quency and at pitch angles of about 45° the back-fire beam splits and scans 
toward side-fire. 

Below the cutoff frequency, there is a standing-wave current distribution 
along the helical conductor. Above cutoff, the standing wave gives way to a grad- 
ually decaying traveling wave. With a further increase in frequency the rate of 
decay increases and a low-level standing wave appears, indicating the existence of 


‘J. L. Wong and H, E. King, * Broadband Quasi-Taper Helica] Antennas,” [EEE Trans. Ants. Prop., 
AP-27, 72-78, January 1979. 


? C.C. Kiigus, “Resonant Quadrifilar Helix,” JEEE Trans. Ants. Prop. AP-17, 349-351, May 1969. 


°C. C. Kilgus, “Shaped-Conical Radiation Pattern Performance of the Backfire Quadrifilar Helix," 
fEEE Trans. Ants. Prop., AP-23, 392-397, May 1975. 


* W.T. Patton,” The Backfire Helical Antenna,” Ph.D. thesis, University of Mlinois, 1963. 
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Figure 7-61 Resonant narrowband back-fire quadrifilar 
Kilgus coil for very broad circularly polarized pattern. 
{After C. C, Kilgus. “Resonant Quadrifilur Helix,” {EEE 
Trans. Ants. Prop., AP-17, 349-351, May 1969.) Wires are 
situated in space as though wrapped around a cylinder as 
suggested in the figure. 


a higher-order helical waveguide mode. This establishes the upper frequency limit 
of the bifilar helix back-fire radiation. 

Quadrifilar and octofilar axial-mode forward end-fire circularly polarized ° 
helical antannas using large pitch angles (30 to 60°} have been investigated by 
Gerst and Worden! and Adams et al.? 


719 MONOFILAR AND MULTIFILAR) NORMAL-MODE 
HELICAL ANTENNAS. THE WHEELER COIL. The previous sec- 
tions deal with axial-mode helical antennas with maximum radiation in the direc- 
tion of the helix axis. The radiation may be (forward) end-fire or back-fire. In this 
section the normal mode of radiation is discussed, normal being used in the sense 
of perpendicular to or at right angles to the helix axis. This radiation with its 
maximum normial to the helix axis may also be described as side-fire or broadside. 

When the helix circumference is approximately a wavelength the axial mode 
of radiation is dominant, but when the circumference is much smaller the normal 
mode is dominant. Figure 7-62a and c shows helices radiating in both modes 
while Fig. 7-625 shows a 4-lobed mode helix (Chireix coil) with the relative sizes 
for producing the modes being indicated. 


'C. W. Gerst and R. A. Worden, “Helix Antennas Take a Turn for the Better,” Electronics, 100-110, 
Aug. 22, 1966. 


7A. A, Adams, R. K. Greenough, R. F. Wallenberg, A. Mendelovicz and C. Lumjiak, “The Quadri- 
filar Helix Antenna, [EEE Trans, Ants. Prop., AP-22, 173-178, March 1974, 
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Figure 7-62 Field patterns of axial, 4Jobed and normal radiation modes of helical antennas with 
relative size indicated. : 


Now let us examine the requirements for normal-mode radiation in more 
detail. Consider a helix oriented with axis coincident with the polar or z axts as in 
Fig. 7-63a. If the dimensions are smail (nL < 7), the maximum radiation ts in the 
xy plane for a helix oriented as in Fig. 7-63a, with zero field in the z direction. 

When the pitch angle is zero, the helix becomes a loop as in Fig. 7-638, 
When the pitch angle is 90°, the helix straightens out into a linear antenna as in 
Fig. 7-63c, the loop and straight antenna being limiting cases of the helix. 


x (a) Helix x (5) Loop 


Figure 7-63 Dimensions for helix, loop and dipole. 
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The far field of the helix may be described by two components of the elec- 
tric field, E, and E,, as shown in Fig. 7-63a. Let us now develop expressions for 
the far-field patterns of these components for a smait short helix. The develop- 
ment is facilitated by assuming that the helix consists of a number of small loops 
and short dipoles connected in sertes as in Fig. 7-64a. The diameter D of the 
loops is the same-as the heiix diameter, and the length of the dipoles S is the same 
as the spacing between turns of the helix. Provided-that the helix is small, the 
modified form of Fig. 7-64a@ is equivalent to the true helix of Fig. 7-63a. The 
current is assumed to be uniform in magnitude and in phase over the entire 
length of the helix. Since the helix is small, the far-field pattern is independent of 
the number of turns. Hence, it suffices to calculate the far-field patterns of a single 
small loop and one short dipole as illustrated in Fig. 7-646. 

The far field of the small loop has only an E, component. Its value is given 
in Table 4-1 as 

2 : 
Fe 120n7[7] sin @ ZA () 
r 4 
where the area of the loop A = aD7/4 


The far field of the short dipole has onty an E, component. Its value is given in 
the same table as 
. 60r[F] sin 8S 


. . E,=j (2) 


r A 
where S has been substituted for L as the length of the dipole. 

Comparing (1) and (2), the j operator in (2) and its absence in {1) indicates 
that E, and £, are in phase quadrature. The ratio of the magnitudes of (1) and (2) 
then gives the axial ratio of the polarization ellipse of the far field. Hence, divid- 
ing the magnitude of (2) by (1) we obtain for the axial ratio: 


_|Esl SA 284 _ 2S, 
[Eyl 2nd wD?” Ci 


AR (3) 


Three special cases of the polarization ellipse are of interest. (1) When E, = 
0, the axial ratio is infinite and the polarization ellipse is a vertical line indicating 
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linear vertical polarization. The helix in this case is a vertical dipole. (2) When 
&, = 0, the axial ratio is zero' and the polarization ellipse is a horizontal line 
indicating linear horizontal polarization. The helix in this case is a horizontal 
loop. (3) The third special case of interest occurs when | Eg| = | E,!. For this case 
the axial ratio is unity and the polarization ellipse is a circle, indicating circular 
polarization. Thus, setting (3) equal to unity yields 


m= /28i or C€,=./25, (4) 


This relation was first obtained by Wheeler in an equivalent form.? The radiation 
is circularly polarized in all directions in space but with zero field on axis 
(z direction, Fig. 7-632). A monofilar normal-mode helix or Wheeler coil fulfilling 
condition (4) is shown in Fig, 7-65. It is a resonant, narrowband antenna. 

We have considered three special cases of the polarization ellipse involving 
linear and circular polarization. In the general case, the radiation is cHliptically 
polarized. Therefore, the radiation from a helix of constant turn-length changes 
progressively through the following forms as the pitch angle is varied. When 
% = 0,.we have a loop (Fig. 7-635) and the polarization is linear and horizontal. 
As x increases, let us consider the helix dimensions as we move along a constant 
L, line (circle with center at origin, Fig. 7-10). As x increases from zero, the 
polarization becomes elliptical with the major axis of the polarization ellipse 
horizontal. When % reaches a value such that C, = . 25, the polarization is cir- 
cular. With the aid of Fig. 7-9, this value of ¢ is given by 

: 2 
% = aresin rt 7 eee (5) 


A 


As % increases still further, the polarization again becomes elliptical but with the 
Major axis of the polarization ellipse vertical. Finally, when x reaches 90°, we 
have a dipole (Fig. 7-63c) and the polarization is linear and vertical. Wheeler's 


’ The axial ratio is here allowed to range from 0 lo x, instead of from 1 to x as customarily, in 
order to distinguish between linear vertical and linear horizontal polarization. 


*H. A. Wheeler. “A Helical Antenna for Circular Polarization,” Proc. IRE, 38, 1484-1488, December 
1947, 
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relation for circular polarization from a helix radiating in the normal mode as 
given by (4) or (5) is shown in Fig. 7-10 by the curve marked C, = J2S;. 

In the preceding discussion on the normal mode of radiation, the assump- 
tion is made that the current is uniform in magnitude and in phase over the 
entire length of the helix. This condition could be approximated if the helix is 
very small (nL < 4) and is end-toaded. However, the bandwidth of such a smaii 
helix is very narrow, and the radiation efficiency is low. The bandwidth and 
radiation efficiency could be increased by increasing the size of the helix, but to 
approximate the uniform, in-phase current distribution requires that some type of 
phase shifter be placed at intervals along the helix. This may be inconvenient or 
impracticad. Hence, the production of the norma! mode of radiation from a helix 
has practical limitations, —_ 

An antenna having four slanting dipoles that is suggestive of a fractional- 
turn quadrifilar helix radiating in the normal mode had been built by Brown and 
Woadward?! (see Fig. 16-20}. Their arrangement is based on a design described 
by Lindenblad.? 

Resonant monofilar normal-mode helical antennas are useful as short, 
essentially vertically polarized, radiators. Referring to Fig. 7-66, the helix 
mounted on a ground plane with axis vertical acts as a resonant narrowband 
substitute for a 2/4 vertical stub or monopole above a ground plane. The helix in 
Fig. 7-66 is 0.064 in height or about 4-height of a 4/4 stub. From (3) the axial 
ratio of the helix is given by 


2S, 2x 0.01 
=e = ———_ = a: is} 
AES 21 gone © 


' G. H. Brown and O. M. Woodward, “Circularly Polarized Omnidirectional Antenna,” RCA Rev., 8 
259-269, kane 1947. 

7 NE. Lindenblad, “Antennas and Transmission Lines al the Empire State Television Station,” Com- 
nunications, 21, 10-14, 24-26, April 1941. 
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with the major axis of the polarization ellipse vertical. The polarization is, thus, 
essentially linear and vertical with an omnidirectional pattern in the horizontal 
plane (plane of ground plane). The radiation resistance is nearly the same as for a 
short monopole of height h, above the ground plane where #, = nS,, which from 
(2-20-3) or (5-3-14) (for a short dipole) is given by 


2 
R=¥x To) Kf 10) 7) 
0 


Assuming a sinusoidal current distribution (maximum current at ground plane, 
zero at open end), 


2 2 
R, = 395 x (2) x 0.067 = 062 (8) 


This is the radiation resistance between the base of the helix and ground. Con- 
nection to a coaxial line would require an impedance transformer, but with the 
shunt feed of Fig. 7-66 the helix can be matched directly to a coaxial line by 
adjusting the tap point on the helix. With such a small radiation resistance, any 
loss resistance can reduce efficiency (see Secs. 2-15 and 6-12). The advantage of 
the helix over a straight stub or monopole is that its inductance can resonate the 
antenna. 7 

A center-fed monofilar hetix (« = 30°) with S, = 1, L, = 2 and C, = /3 has 
a 4-lobed pattern, | lobe each way on axis and 2 lobes normal to the axis. Its 
location is indicated on the m = 1 line of Fig. 7-10 where the L, = 2 and a = 30° 
lines intersect, for which also C, = 1.73 and S, = 1 (Chireix coil; see also Fig. 
7-625). 

Patton’ has demonstrated that a bifilar helix end-fed by a balanced 2-wire 
transmission fine can produce circularly polarized omnidirectional side-fire radi- 
ation when pitch angies of about 45° are used. 

Some other monofilar and multifilar normal mode (side-fire) helices for 
omnidirectional FM and TV broadcasting are described by King and Wong and 
by DuHamel.? 


PROBLEMS? 

*7-[ An 8-turn helix. A monofilar helical antenna has o = 12°, n = & D = 225 mm. (a) 
What is p at 400 MHz for (1) in-phase fields and (2) increased directivity? (b) Calcu- 
late and piot the field patterns for p = 1.0, 0.9 and 0.5 and also for p equal to the 
value for in-phase fields and increased directivity. Assume each turn is an isotropic 
point source. (c) Repeat (5) assuming each turn has’a cosine pattern. 


‘ W.T. Patton, “ The Backfire Helical Antenna,” Ph.D. thesis, University of Illinois, 1963. 


7 H. E. King and J. L. Wong, pp. 13-18, and R. H. DuHamel, pp. 28-35, in R. C. Johnson and H. 
Jasik (eds.}, Radio Engineering Handbyok, McGraw-Hill, 1984. 


> Answers to starred (*} problems are given in App. D. 
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7-2 A 10-turn helix. A right-handed monofilar helical antenna has 10 turns, 100 mm 


diameter and 70 mm turn spacing. The frequency is 1 GHz. (a) Calculate and plot 
the far-field pattern. (b) What is the HPBW? (¢) What is the gain? (d) What is the 
polarization state? (2) Repeat the problem for a frequency of 300 MHz. 

A 3Mturn helix. A right-handed monofilar axial-mode helical antenna has 30 turns, 
A/3 diameter and 4/5 turn spacing. Find (a) HPBW, (6) gain and (c) polarization 
state. 


Note regarding Prods, 7-1, 7-2 and 7-3: The patterns for monofilar axial-mode helices may 
be calculated using the BASIC program in App. B-2 where in line 10: 


N = number of turns 


D= 
s= 
MF = 


spacing = 225, 
phase shift between turns = 228, + {z/ N) 
multiplying or normalizing factor = 67 sin {2/2N) 


and to account for the single-turn pattern, line 80 should read: 
R = MF*ABS(R}*CA. 


7-4 


7-5 


17-4 


Helices, left and right. Two monofilar axial-mode helical antennas are mounted 
side-by-side with axes parallel (in the x direction). The antennas are identical except 
that one is wound left-handed and the other right-handed. What is the polarization 
state in the x direction if the two antennas are fed (a) in phase and (5) in opposite 
phase? 

A 6-turn helix. A monofilar axial-mode helical antenna has 6 turns, 231 mm diam- 
eter and 181 mm turn spacing, Neglect the effect of the ground plane. Assume that 
the relative phase velocity p along the helical conductor satisfies the increased- 
directivity condition. Calculate and plot the following patterns as a function of ¢ (0 
tg,360°) in the @ = 90" plane at 400 MHz. Use the square helix approximation. (a} 
Eg; for a single turn and £, for the entire helix. (b) Repeat (a) neglecting the 


contribution of sides 2 and 4 of the square turn. (c) Ey; for a single turn and Ey for 


the entire helix. 

Normal-mode helix. 

(a) What is the approximate relation required between the diameter D and height 
Hf of an antenna having the configuration shown in Fig. P7-6, in order to 
obtain a circularly polarized far field at all points at which the field is not zero. 
The loop is circular and is horizontal, and the linear conductor of length #H is 
vertical. Assume D and H are small compared to the wavelength, and assume 
the current is of uniform magnitude and in phase over the system. 

(b) What is the pattern of the far circularly polarized field? 


Figure P74 Normal-mode helix. 
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THE 
BICONICAL 
ANTENNA 
AND ITS 
IMPEDANCE 


8-1 INTRODUCTION. Sir Oliver Lodge constructed a biconical antenna in 
1897, while the single cone working against ground was popularized by Marconi 
(Fig. 1-3). The fan (ftat triangular) antenna was also used by Marconi and others. 
The broadband characteristics of monoconical (single-cone) and biconical 
(double-cone) antennas make them useful for many applications. In this chapter a 
fundamental analysis is given and both theoretical and experimental results are 
presented. 

In the chapters preceding 7 it is usually assumed that the antenna conduc- 
tor is thin, in fact, infinitesimally thin. From known or assumed current distribu- 
tions, the far-field patterns are calculated. The effect of the conductor thickness 
on the pattern is negligible provided that the diameter of the conductor is a small 
fraction of a wavelength. Thus, the patterns calculated on the basis of an infini- 
tesimally thin conductor are applicable te conductors of moderate thickness, say 
for d < 0.054 where d is the conductor diameter. 

The radiation resistance of thin linear conductors and loops is calculated in 
Chaps. 5 and 6. This calculation is based on a knowledge of the pattern and a 
known or assumed current distribution. The values so obtained apply strictly to 
an infinitesimally thin conductor. The conductor thickness, up to moderate diam- 
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Figure 81 An infinite biconical antenna ju) is analogous to an infinite uniform transmission line {b). 


eters, has only a small effect on the resistance at or near a current loop but may 
have a large effect on the resistance at or near a current minimum.' 

_ In this chapter, we consider the problem of finding the input terminal resist- 
ance ang also the reactance, taking into account the effect of conductor thickness. 
This problem is most simply approached by Schelkunoff’s treatment of the 
biconical antenna? which will be outlined in the following sections. Beginning 
with the infinite biconical antenna, the analysis proceeds to terminated biconical 
antennas, i.c., ones of finite length. This method of treatment bears a striking 
similarity to that usually employed with transmission lines in which the infinite 
transmission line is discussed first, followed by the terminated line of finite length. 


8-2 THE CHARACTERISTIC IMPEDANCE OF THE INFINITE 
BICONICAL ANTENNA. The infinite biconical antenna is analogous to an 
infinite uniform transmission line. The biconical antenna acts as a guide for a 
spherical wave in the same way that a uniform transmission line acts as a guide 
for a plane wave. The two situations are compared in Fig. 8-1. 

The characteristic impedance of a biconical antenna will now be derived 
and will be shown to be uniform. Let a generator be connected to the terminals 


' This is discussed in more detail in Chap. 9. 
7S. A. Schelkunoff, Electromagnetic Waves, Yan Nostrand, New York, 1943, chap. 11, p. 441. 
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Figure 8-2 Infinite biconical antenna 
} \ showing voltage V and current I at a dis- 
i \ tance r from the terminals. 

4 


of an infinite biconical antenna as in Fig. 8-2. The generator causes waves with 
spherical phase fronts to travel radially outward from the terminals as suggested. 
The waves produce currents on the cones and a voltage between them. Let V be 
the voltage between points on the upper and lower cones a distance r from the 
terminals as in Fig. 8-2. Let I be the total current on the surface of one of the 
cones at a distance r from the terminals. As on an ordinary transmission line, the 
ratio V/I is the characteristic impedance of the antenna. For the characteristic 
impedance to be uniform, it is necessary that the ratio V/I be independent of 7. 

Before ¥ and I can be calculated, we must determine the nature of the 
electric and magnetic fields existing in the space between the conducting cones. 
Although the biconical transmission line can support an infinite number of trans- 
mission modes, let us assume that only the TEM or principal transmission mode 
is present. For the TEM mode, both E and H are entirely transverse, ie., they 
have no radial component. The E lines are along great circles passing through 
the polar axis as shown in Fig. 8-3. This satisfies the boundary conditions since E 
is normal to the surface of the cones. The H lines are circles: lying in planes 
normal to the polar axis. 

Maxwell’s equation from Faraday’s law for harmonically varying fields is 


Vx E=—jouH () 


The biconical antenna is most readily handled in spherical coordinates. Let the 
spherical coordinates r, @, @ be related to the antenna as in Fig. 8-4, Expanding 
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Figere 33 E and H tines of outgoing TEM wave 
on biconical antenna. 


the left side of (1) in spherical coordinates, we have 


anne z [* sin 6 Ey) _ od 


r? sin @ fale] far 
6 OE, Or sin 6 E,) ? ArE,)  3E, 9) 
rsin 0] é@ or r| or oe 


Since E has only a # component, which by symmetry is independent of ¢, only 
the fifth term of (2) does not vanish. Thus, 


vx Ea 2 Ee) 


r oor 3) 
Expanding the right side of (1) in spherical coordinates, 
—japH = —joutH, + 6H, + oH) (4) 
Since H has only a ¢ component, (4) reduces to 
—jopH = —djopH, (5) 
Now equating (3) and (5) we have 
= et = jolt, 6) 


This is Maxwell’s equation (1) reduced to a special form appropriate to a spher- 
ical wave. 
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Figure 8-4 Biconical antenna with 
relation to spherica] coordinates r, 8, 


p 


Maxwell's equation from Ampére’s !aw for harmonically varying fields in a 
nonconducting medium is 


V x H= jweE (7) 


H has only a ¢ component and E only a.6 component. Since E, = 0 it follows 
that 


in @ Hf 
et 0 (8) 


Equation (7) can be reduced by a similar procedure as used for (1) to the form 


orH 
ae = —joarE,) (9) 


Now differentiating (9) with respect to r and introducing (6), we obtain a 
wave equation in (rH,), Thus,. 


2 
AD ety 10 


The condition of (8) requires that H, vary inversely as the sine of @; that is, 


1 
sin 6 


Hyo (11) 
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Figure 8-5 £, and H, field components at a distance r from the termi- 
nals of a biconical antenna. 


Hence, a solution of (10) which also fulfills (11) is 


1 
Se - jee 
i, r sin Biiee (12) 


where § = Be / us = 2n/h 


This solution represents an outgoing traveling wave on the antenna. Since the 
biconical antenna is assumed to be infinitely long, only the outgoing wave need 
be considered. 

The electric and magnetic fields of a TEM wave are related by the intrinsic 
impedance Z, of the medium. Thus, we have 


Z 
Ey=ZoH,= ; = ; Hye (13) 


Equations (12) and (13) give the variation of the magnetic and electric fields 
of a TEM outgoing wave in the space between the cones of a biconical antenna 
as a function of @ and r. The fields are independent of ¢. 

The voltage V(r) between points 1 and 2.0n the cones at a distance r from 
the terminals (see Fig. 8-5} can now be obtained by taking the line integral of E, 
along a great circle between the two points. Thus, 


Ge 
Vir} = [ E,r d6 (14) 
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where 6,,, is the half-angle of the cone. Substituting (13) in (14) we have 


ag. [77 dé a, 00t (O,./2) 
= Z, He i = 7, He if |p — 
My = Zo Hoe, if ane eo aa cD) oe) 
or Vir) = 2Z) Hy e~* In cot “ (16) 


The total current I(r) on the cone at a distance r from the terminals can be 
obtained by applying Ampére’s law. Thus, 


2« 
ir) = | Hyr sin 0 dp = 2nrH, sin 8 (17) 
F) 
Now substituting H, from (12) in (17) yields 


I(r) = 2nH, er (18) 


The characteristic impedance Z, of the biconical antenna is the ratio of V(r} 
to {(r} as given by (16) and (18) or ? 


Vir) Zo nc 

=—_—_— SS t— 
Z, i & In co 5 (E9) 
For a medium of free space between the cones, Zy = 1202 0 so that (19) becomes 
Z,=120In cot (0) (20) 


When 6,, is small (6,,, < 20°), cot (8,./2) = 2/6, 50 that 


2 
Z, = 120 In — (Q) (24) 
Pre 
Equations (20) and (24) are Schelkunoff's relations for the characteristic imped- 
ance of a biconical antenna. Since these equations are independent of 7, the 
biconical antenna has a uniform characteristic impedance. 


8-3 INPUT IMPEDANCE OF THE INFINITE BICONICAL 
ANTENNA. The input impedance ofa biconical antenna with TEM waves is 
given by the ratio V(r}/i(r) as r approaches zero. For an infinite biconical antenna 
this ratio is independent of r, so that the input impedance of the infinite biconical 
antenna equals the characteristic impedance. The input impedance depends only 
on the TEM wave and is unaffected by higher-order waves, Thus 


Z;= Zi (4) 


where Z; is the input impedance of the biconical antenna and Z, is the character- 
istic impedance as given by (8-2-20) or for small cone angles by (8-2-2!). The 
characteristic and input impedances are pure resistances, a characteristic resist- 
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Figure $6 Characteristic resistance of biconical antenna and of single cone with ground plane 
{monoconical antenna) as a function of the half-cone angle in degrees. If the antenna is infinitely long, 
the terminal impedance is equal to the characteristic resistance as given in the figure. - 


ance R, and an input resistance R;. They are given by 
: 6 
‘ R, = R, = 120 In cot a (Q) (2) 


The variation of this resistance as a function of the half-cone angle 6,, is 
presented by the solid curve in Fig. 8-6. An infinite biconical antenna of 2° total 
cone angle (@,, = 1°) has a resistance of 568 ©, while one with a total cone angle 
of 100° (@,,. = 50°) has a resistance of 91 Q. If the lower cone is replaced by a 
large ground plane {see insert in Fig. 8-6), the resistance is 4 the value given by 
(2), as shown by the dashed line in Fig. 8-6. 


&4 INPUT IMPEDANCE OF THE FINITE BICONICAL 
ANTENNA. In this section we will consider the finite biconical antenna. This 
is analogous to a finite or terminated transmission line. 

A TEM-mode wave can exist along the biconical conductors, but in the 
space beyond the cones transmission can be only in higher-order modes. Schelku- 
noff has defined the sphere coinciding with the ends of the cones as the boundary 
sphere, as indicated in Fig. 8-7. The radius of the sphere is i, being equal to the 
length of the cones {r = 2}. Inside this sphere TEM waves can exist, and also 
higher-order modes may be present, but outside only the higher-ordér modes can 
exist. 
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boundary sphere. 


When an outgoing TEM reaches the boundary sphere, part of its energy is 
reflected as a TEM wave. If the reflection at the sphere were uniform, there would 
be only this reflected TEM wave. However, the reflection at the sphere is not 
uniform, and some of the energy is reflected in higher-order waves while some 
energy continues into space as higher-order waves. It is as though the boundary 
sphere consists of a shell of magnetic material which is infinitely permeable near 
the cones and has a relative permeability of unity at the equator.’ At the cones 
most of the outgoing TEM waves are reflected, but near the equator most of the 
energy escapes, as suggested in Fig. 8-8. It is but a step to imagine that, from the 
impedance viewpoint, the magnetic shell acts like a terminating or load imped- 
ance Z, connected across the open end of the cones as suggested in Fig. 8-9a. 
Neglecting the effect of the end caps of the cones, the finite biconical antenna can 
now be treated as a transmission line of characteristic impedance Z, terminated 
in the load impedance Z, (see Fig. 8-96). If the impedance Z, can be found, the 
impedance Z, at the input terminals of the biconical antenna is calculable as the 
impedance Z, reflected back over a line of characteristic impedance Z, and 
length f. Thus (see App. A, Sec. A-2), 


Z,+jZ, tan pl 


4:- 47 iz, tan pl 


(1} 


Thus, the problem resolves itself into one of finding Z, . Reduced to simple terms, 
Schelkunoff’s method of finding Z, consists first of calculating Z,, at a current 
maximum on a very thin biconical antenna, a sinusoidal current distribution 
being assumed. In Fig. 8-102 a thin biconical antenna of length / is shown. Z,, is 
the impedance which appears between the current maximum on one cone and the 
corresponding point on the other cone. Since this impedance occurs 4/4 from the 
open end of the antenna, Z; is then equal to Z,, transformed over a line 4/4 long 
as in Fig. 8-105. Finally, the input impedance Z;, is Z, transformed over a line of 
characteristic impedance Z, and length ? as in Fig. 8-96. 


' The shell is assumed to have zero electrical conductivity and a relative permittivity of unity. 
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The impedance Z, is obtained from Z, by the transmission-line relation 
(see App. A, Sec, A-2) 


Z,, + jZ, tan Bx 


Z,= 2 
e “47, +jZ, tan Bx (2) 
However, the line is 4/4 tong so that 8x = x/2 and (2) reduces to 
Zi 
=> 3 
2-7 3) 


Whereas Z, is entirely real, Z,, in (3) may have both reat and imaginary parts. 
Thus, 


Zm = Ry + jiXm 


i Brae Figure 8-9 Finite or terminated biconical antenna and 
(9) ——— fj equivalent transmission line. 
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The real part R,, is the same as the radiation resistance at a current maximum of 
a very thin linear antenna. It has been calculated by Schelkunoff as! 


= 60 Cin 28! + 300.577 + In Bl — 2 Ci 2B1 + Ci 4B) cos 2p! 
+ 30(Si 481 — 2 Si 28D sin 28h = (Q) (4) 


Provided only that the antenna is thin, the radiation resistance R,, is inde- 
pendent of the shape of the antenna {ic whether cylindrical or conical). 
However, the radiation reactance depends on the shape and has been calculated 
by Scheikunoff for a thin cone as 


X,, = 60 Si 2B! + 30(Ci 4B! — In Bl — 0.577) sin 28! 
— 30{Si 48} cos 282 = (Q) (5) 


Now substituting (3) for Z, into (1), the input impedance is 


Z, +jZ,, tan Bt 
Z,=Z, 2, + JZ, tan fl (6) 
Z,, + jZ, tan pl 
where | = length of one cone 
Z, = value given by (8-2-21) 
Zm =R,, +jX,,, where R,, = value given by (4) and X,, = value given by (5) 


The value of Z,, becomes independent of cone angle for thin cones. Thus, 
the real and imaginary parts of Z,, as given by (4) and (5), are independent of the 
cone angle, being functions only of the cone length f. However, the characteristic 
impedance Z, is a function of the cone angle. Hence, the input impedance Z, as 
calculated by (6) is a function of both the cone angle and the cone length. The 


! Fequais haif the total length of the antenna. {n Chap. 5, L is twice this value, being equal to the total 
antenna length {that is, L = 21). 
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Figure 8-11 Resistance R, and reactance 
X,, of radiation impedance Z, of a biconical 
antenna aS a function of the cone length in 
wavelengths {7,}. 


limitation in calculating Z,, (that the cone angle be small) also iimits the use of (6) 
to small cone angles, say, half-cone angles of less than about 3°.! 

The radigtion impedance Z,, at the current Maximum of Schelkunoff's 
biconical antenna as given by (4) and (5) is presented in Fig. 8-11. The impedance 
is given as a function of cone length, /,, in wavelengths, where {, = i/A. This 
impedance applies to smali cone angles. 

Introducing Z,, into (6), the input impedance can be obtained for cones of 
different characteristic impedance. As illustrations, the input impedance of a 
biconical antenna of 1000 2 characteristic impedance (half-cone angle, @,, = 
0.027°) and for one of 450 Q characteristic impedance (half-cone angle, 8,,.= 2.7°) 
are given in Fig. 8-12,? as functions of the cone length in wavelengths (#,). If the 
lower cone is replaced by a large ground plane (see insert in Fig. 8-6), the input 
impedance is halved. 

« It is significant that the terminal impedance of the thicker biconicai antenna 
(lower characteristic impedance) is more constant as a function of cone length 
than the impedance of the thinner antenna. This difference in impedance behav- 
ior of thick and thin antennas is typical not oniy of conical antennas but also of 
atitennas of other shapes, such as cylindrical antennas. We thus conclude thai the 
iutpedance characteristics of a thick antenna are, in general, more suitable for 
wideband applications than those of a thin antenna. 

The curve in Fig. 8-12 for the 2.7° haif-angle biconical antenna spirais 
inward and would eventuaily end at the point R = 450, X = 0, when the length ?, 
becomes infinite. Likewise, the curve for the 0.027° antenna spirals into R = 1000, 
X =0, when f, = o. The effect of the cone angle is greatest near the second, 
fourth, or even, resonances (1, ~ 4, 1, etc.) and least near the first, third, or odd, 
resonances (!, ~ 4, 3, etc.). 


+ Approximate solutions for wide cone angles are discussed by C. T. Tai, “Application of a Varia- 
yional Principle to Biconical Antennas,” 3. Appi. Phys. 20, 1076-3084, November 1949. 

P. D. P. Smith, “ The Conicat Dipole of Wide Angle,” J. Appl. Phys. 19, 11-23, January 1948, 

? The curves in Figs. 8-11 and 8-12 are plotted from data given by 5. A’ Schelkunolf, Electromagnetic 
Waves, Yan Nostrand, New York, 1943. 
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Figure 8-12 Calculated input impedance of biconical antennas with 2.7° half-cone angle (solid curve) 
and with 0.027° haif-cone angle (dashed curve). The resistance R and teactance X of the input imped- 
ance Z, ate presented as a function of the length of one cone in wavelengths {i,}, the length being 
indicated in 0.14 intervals. 


We note in Fig. 8-12 that the geometric mean resistance R,, of the resist- 
ance at the first and second resonances is about 4 the characteristic resistance of . 
the biconical antenna. We take R,, = ./R,R,, where R, is the resistance at the 
first resonance (i, ~ 4} and R, is the resistance at the second resonance (i, ~ 4}. 
Thus, for the antenna with 2.7° half-cone angle, R,, = 224, which is about 4 the 
characteristic resistance (R, = 450). For the antenna with the 0.027° half-cone 
angle, R,, = 500 or 4 the characteristic resistance (R, = 1000). The geometric 
mean resistance R,, of the resistance at the second and third resonances ts closer 
to the characteristic resistance. We take R,, = \/R,R,, where R; is the resist- 
ance at the third resonance (i, ~.3}, Thus, for the antenna with the 2.7° half-cone 
angle, R,,; = 317 {R, = 450) while for the antenna with the 0.027° half-cone angle, 
R,, = 710 (R, = 1000). The geometric mean of successive higher resonant resist- 
ances would be expected to approach closer yet to the characteristic resistance 
around which the impedance spiral converges. 

The impedance spirals in Fig. 8-12 are for a biconical antenna. If the lower 
cone is replaced by a large ground plane, the impedance values are halved. Mea- 
sured impedances of single cones with ground plane are presented in Fig. 8-13 for 
cones with half-angles of 5, 10, 20 and 30° and characteristic resistances (R, = Z,} 
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4,, = 20° 
Z,= 1049 


Figurg 8-13 Measured input impedance of single cones with top hat as a function of cone length in 
wavelengths (/,). Impedance curves are presented for cones with half-angles of 5, 10, 20 and 30°, 


of 188, 146, 104 and 80 & respectively.' The cones measured had a top hat con- 
sisting of an inverted cone of 90° total included angle {see insert in Fig. 8-13). It is 
to be noted that the trend toward reduced impedance variation with increasing 
cone angle, as predicted by the calculated curves of Fig. 8-12, is continued for the 
larger cone angles, 


8-5 PATTERN OF BICONICAL ANTENNA. The far-field pattern of a 
biconical antenna will be nearly the same as for an infinitesimally thin linear 
antenna provided that the cone angle is small. It is assumed that the current 
distribution is sinusoidal. Thus, Eqs. (5-5-10) and (5-5-i1) can be used for thin 
biconical antennas, the substitution being made that L = 2f, where / is the length 
of one cone. 


' The curves in Fig. 8-13 are plotted from data presented by A. Dorne, in Very High Frequency 
Techniques, by Radio Research Laboratory Staff, McGraw-Hill, New York, 1947, chap. 4. 
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86 INPUT IMPEDANCE OF ANTENNAS OF ARBITRARY 
SHAPE. Schelkunoff has extended his analysis for thin biconical antennas, as 
outlined above, to thin antennas of other shapes by considering the average char- 
acteristic impedance of the antenna. Whereas the characteristic impedance of a 
biconical antenna is uniform, the impedance of antennas of shape other than 
conical is nonuniform. Thus, as an approximation the input impedance of the 
cylindrical antenna in Fig. 8-14a can be calculated as though it were a biconical 
antenna of characteristic impedance equal to the average characteristic imped- 
ance of the cylindrical antenna. The cylindrical antenna is replaced by the equiva- 
lent biconical antenna as suggested in Fig. 8-14a. The transmission-line circuit, 
equivalent to the antenna, is shown in Fig. 8-146, it being assumed that the line 
of length / has a uniform characteristic impedance equal to the average character- 
istic impedance of the cylindrical antenna. This topic is discussed further in 
Sec. 9-15. 


8-7 MEASUREMENTS OF CONICAL AND TRIANGULAR 
ANTENNAS. THE BROWN-WOODWARD (BOW-TIE) ANTENNA. 
In 1945 Brown and Woodward made an extensive set of impedance measure- 
ments {published in 1952)' of both cones and triangles operating against a 
ground plane and also patterns of both biconical and triangular (bow-tie) dipoles. 
The impedance data apply, of course, also to biconical and triangular dipoles by 
multiplying impedance values by 2. 

Figure 8-15 shows Brown and Woodward's results for conical and triangu- 
lar antennas operating against a ground plane as a function of the length !, (or 
height)? for flare angles 6 of 30, 60 and 90°. Although the conical measurements 
were made with open-ended cones, Brown and Woodward found no significant 


‘G. H. Brown and ©. M. Woodward, “Experimentally Determined Radiation Characteristics of 
Conical and Triangular Antennas,” RCA Rez., 13, 425-452, December 1952. 

? Note that , here is measured perpendicular to the ground plane whereas in Fig. 8-13 it is measured 
along the side of the cone. 
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Figure 8-15 Measured resistance (a) and reactance (5) values for moneconical and monotriangular 
' flat sheet) antennas as a function of length !, for flare angles @ of 30, 60 and 90°. (After G. H. Brown 
and O. M. Woodward, “ Experimentally Determined Radiation Characteristics of Conical and Triangu- 
far Antenrtas,"* RCA Rev., 13, 425-452, December 1952.) Brown and Woodward give results in smaller 
flare angle increments between 0 and 90°. 


difference in impedance values ‘for a 60° cone with and without end caps. The 
gain of conical dipoles of length 27, with respect to a 4/2 dipole is shown in 
Fig. 8-16. The gains are calculated from measured patterns. 

Although the conical antennas have a smaller resistance fluctuation with 
frequency than the triangular antennas, the flat geometry of the triangles is 
attractive. The measured performance of a Brown-Woodward (bow-tie} antenna 
34 om long connected to a 300-2M twin line for frequencies between 480 and 900 
MHz (UHF TV channels 15 to 83) is presented in Fig. 8-17. 

A biconical antenna with a flare angle of 120° is shown ir Fig. 2-28c, which 
has a VSWR <2 over a 6 to 1 bandwidth with a cone diameter D = A at the 
lowest frequency. 
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Figure $16 Gain of biconical 
antennas with respect to a 4/2 
dipole as a function of length 21, 
for full cone (flare) angles & of 30, 
60 and 90°. (After G. H. Brown 
and 0. M. Woodward, 


Experimentally Determined 
Radiation Characteristics of 
Conical and Triangular 


Antennas,” RCA Rev. 13, 425-— 
452, December i952.) 


88 THE STACKED BICONICAL ANTENNA AND THE 
PHANTOM, BICONICAL ANTENNA. By stacking two biconical 
antennas, the vertical-plane beam width can be reduced with approximately a 
3-dB increase in gain. A coaxially-fed stacked pair of 120° biconical antennas is 
shown in cross section in Fig. 8-18. Each biconical antenna has a 50-2 resistive 


24, = 0.56 
24,= 1.05 


60° Bow-tie 
$ Hb <4 dipole (a) 


Field 
patterns 


Gain, dBi 


Length, 24, 


Figure $17) Gain in dBi and VSWR of UHF Brown-Woodward (bow-tie) anlenna with 60° flare 
angle as a function of the length 2!,. (After G. H. Brown and O. M. Woodward, " Experimentally 
Determined Radiation Characteristics of Conical and Triangular Antennas,” RCA Rev., 13, 425-452, 
December 1952.) The field patterns shown in (a) are actually those with the plane of the bow-tie 
perpendicular to the page (rotated SJ on its axis) instead of with the plane of the bow-tie parallel jo 
the page as drawn. 
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2-600 coaxial " Figure 8-18. Stacked pair of broadband 120° bicon- 
line and mast igat antennas in cross section, D = A al the fowest fre- 
quency used.. 


Figure 8-19 Phantom 30° biconical antenna with 4 radial 
rods replacing each cone. 
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input impedance (see Fig. 2-28c} which is transformed by a tapered transition 
section of coaxial line to 100 9 at the junction with the main 30 2 coaxial line. 

For reduced wind resistance each cone can be replaced by several conduct- 
ing radial rods resulting in a * phantom” biconical antenna. A view of a phantom 
arrangement for a 30° biconical antenna with 4 radials for each cone is shown in 
Fig. 8-19. By making the radial rods easily removable, the phantom biconical is 
well.adapted for portable applications. A disadvantage of the phantom biconical 
antenna is that currents on the lower “cone” are not as well decoupled from tie 
mast as with a solid cone. Currents induced on the mast may affect the pattern 
and gain adversely. 


PROBLEMS‘ 
3-1 Biconicai antenna with onequal cone angles. Confirm Schelkunoff’s result that the 
characteristic impedance of an unsymmetrical biconical antenna (with unequal cone 
angles) is 


Sie a 
2,= 60 n (oo 5 cot =) 


where @,, = half the upper cone angle 
ne = half the lower cone angle 
8-2 Single cone and ground plane. Prove that the characteristic impedance 2, fos a 
single cone and ground plane is half Z, for a biconical antenna. 
48-3 The 2° cone. Calcutate the terminal impedance of a conical antenna of 2° total 
angle operating against a very targe ground plane. The length / of the cone is 34/8. 
$4 Bow-tie antenna. What is the gain (dBi) and input impedance of a 14 Brown- 
Woodward bow-tie antenna with 60° flare angle? 
8-5 Monotriangular antenna. What is the input impedance of a monotriangular antenna 
0.394 long coaxially fed from a ground plane if the flare angle is 90°? 
8-6 Monoconical antenna. What is the input impedance of a monoconical antenna 
0.394 long coaxially fed from a ground plane if the full-cone angle is 90°? 


‘Answers to starred (*} problems are given in App. D. 


CHAPTER 


THE CYLINDRICAL 
ANTENNA; 

THE MOMENT 
METHOD (MM) 


9-1 INTRODUCTION.! In previous chapters, the assumption is made that 
the,current distribution on a finite antenna is sinusoidal. This assumption Is a 
good one provided that the antenna is very thin, In this chapter, a method for 
calculating the current distribution of a cylindrical center-fed antenna will be 
discussed, taking into account the thickness of the antenna conductor. 

This is a boundary-value problem. The antenna as a boundary-value 
problem was treated many years ago by Abraham,” who obtained an exact solu- 
tion for a freely oscillating elongated ellipsoid of revolution. However, the earliest 
treatments of the cylindrical center-driven antenna as a boundary-value problem 


1 Jn other chapters sufficient steps are given in most analyses that the reader should be able to supply 

the intermediate ones without undue difficulty. However, this is not the case in this chapter since in 

most instances a large number of steps is omitted between those given in order to reduce the length of 

the development. 

2M. Abraham, * Die electrischen Schwingungen um einen stabfSrmigen Leiter, behandelt nach der 
’ Maxwellschen Theorie,” Ann. Physik, 66,435-472, 1898. 
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are those of Hallén' and King.? More recently the problem has been discussed by 
Synge and Albert.” Hallén’s method leads to an integral equation, approximate 
solutions of which yield the current distribution. Knowing the current distribu- 
tion and the voltage applied at the input terminals, the input impedance is then 
obtained as the ratio of the voltage to the current at the terminals. 

Hallén’s integral-equation method will not be presented in detail, but the 
important steps and results will be discussed in the following sections. Later in 
the chapter the Moment Method (MM} is applied to the solution of the current 
distribution, impedance and radar cross section of a short dipole antenna. 


9-2 OUTLINE OF THE INTEGRAL-EQUATION METHOD. 
Since this method is a long one, an outline of the important steps is given in this 
section. 

The objective of the method is twofold: 


1. To obtain the current distribution of a cylindrical center-fed antenna in terms 
of its length and diameter. 


2. To obtain the input impedance. 


An outline of the procedure is given by the following steps. These are treated 
more fully in the sections which follow. 


1. The field E inside the conductor is expressed in terms of the current and skin 
effect resistance. 


2. The field E outside the conductor is expressed in terms of the vector poten- 
tial. 


3. The tangential components of E are equated, obtaining a wave equation in 
the vector potential A, 


Steps 1 through 3 are discussed in Sec. 9-3, 


4. The wave equation in A is solved as the sam of a complementary function 
and a particular integral. 


*Enk Hallén, “Theoretical Investigations into the Transmitting and Receiving Qualities of 
Antennae,” Nava Acta Regiae Soc. Sci. Upsaliensis, ser. 1V, t1, no. 4, 1-44, 1938. 

? L. V. King, “On the Radiation Field of a Perfectly Conducting Base-Insulated Cylindrical Antenna 
over a Perfectly Conducting Plane Earth, and the Calculation of the Radiation Resistance and Reac- 
tance,” Phil. Trans. R. Sac. (Lond.), 236, 381-422, 1937. 

> G. E. Albert and J. L. Synge, “The General Problem of Antenna Radiation. 1," Q. Appt. Math., 6, 
117-131, July 1948; and J. L. Synge, “The Genera) Problem of Antenna Radiation and the Funda- 
mental Integral Equation, With Application to an Antenna of Revolution. If,” @. Appl. Math., 6, 
133-156, July 1948. 
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5. The constant C, in the solution is evaluated in terms of the conditions at the 
input terminals. 

6. The vector potential A is expressed in terms of the antenna current J. 

7. The value of C, from 5 and of A from 6 are inserted in the solution 4, 
obtaining Hallen’s integral equation, This is an integral equation in the 
current /, 


Steps 4 through 7 are discussed in Sec. 9-4. 


8. A partial solution for the current / is then obtained by evaluating one of the 
integrals so that the current is expressed as the sum of several terms, some of 
which also involve /. 

9. Neglecting certain terms in /, an approximate (zero-order) solution is 
obtdined for I. 

10. This value of I is substituted back in the current equation, obtaining a first- 
order approximation for the current. This process of iteration can be contin- 
ved, yielding second-order and higher-order solutions. 

11. The constant C, is evaluated and an asymptotic expansion obtained for the 
current; that is, 


ics [= Bl — ly) + by/Q) + (65/22) + - | 


1= oa | cos fl + @M)4+GIN+ 


where Q' = 2 In (2i/a), where / is the half-length of the antenna and a the 
radius. The first-order approximation involves terms only as high as 6,/@ 
and d,/Q’. A second-order approximation involves 6,/Q7 and d,/S¥, ete. 

a 


Steps 8 through 11 are discussed in Sec. 9-5. 


12. The input impedance is then obtained as the ratio of the input terminal 
' voltage V, to the current at the input terminals f,. This is discussed in 
Sec. 9-9. 


93 THE WAVE EQUATION IN THE VECTOR POTENTIAL A.’ 
Consider the center-fed cylindrical antenna of total length 2! and diameter 2a as 
shown in Fig. 9-1. Let us first state the boundary conditions. Since the tangential 
components of the electric field are equal at a boundary, 


EL = E, (1) 


' The development in this section and in Sec. 9-4, leading up to Halién’s integra! equation, follows the 
presentation of Ronold King and C, W. Harsison, Jr, “The Distribution of Current along a Sym- 
metrical Center-Driven Antenna,” Proc. IRE, 31, 548-567, October 1943. 
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Figure 9-1 Symmetrical center-fed = cylindrical 
—>+{ }t 2a antenna with relation to coordinates, 


along the cylindrical surface. In (1), £, is the field just inside the conductor 
(e9 =a—da) and E, is the field just outside the surface of the conductor 
(po = a + da), as indicated in Fig. 9-2. At the end faces of the antenna we have 


E, = £, (2) 
where E’, = radial field just inside the face (z = { ~ di) 
E, = tadial field just outside (z = / + di), as suggested in Fig. 9-2 


To simplify the problem, it is assumed that / is much larger than a {? > a) 
and that the radius is very small compared to the wavelength (fa < 1). The effect 
of the end face can then be neglected and the current 7, taken equal to zero at 
z=4+!/ Then 


£,= ZI, (3) 
where Z = conductor impedance in ohms per meter length of the conductor due 


to skin effect 
I, = total current 


The electric field E outside the conductor is derivable entirely from the 
vector potential A, ie. as given by (5-4-10), 


2 
E= —j = VV + A) — jw (4) 


Neglecting the end faces, the tangential-E outside the conductor will have 
only an £, component, Since the current is entirely in the z direction, A has only 
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Cylindtical 
surface of 
antenna 


Figure 9-2 The tangential components of the electric field at 
the surface of the antenna ate equal. 


a Zz component. Hence, at the conductor surface (4) becomes 
_@ f{@A 
E, = —s az (= + pA.) (5) 


Now equating (3) and’(5) in accordance with the boundary condition of (1), 
we obtain a wave equation, 


2A, 
62? 


This completes the first three steps in the outline of Sec. 9-2. 


Az 
+ PAL, = iB’ Zi, (6) 
a ; 


9-4 HALLEN’S INTEGRAL EQUATION, We next proceed to obtain a 
solution of (9-3-6), which is a one-dimensional wave equation in the vector poten- 
tial A,. The equation is of the second order and first degree. If the antenna 
conductivity is infinite, Z = 0 and the equation becomes homogeneous. However, 
when Z is not zero, the equation is not homogeneous and its solution is given as 
the sum of a complementary function A, and a particular integral A,; that is, 


A, = A. + A, () 


‘Introducing the values of A, and A,,(1) becomes 


A,= -Lic, cos Bz + Cy sin p+ [ns sin f(z — s) ds (2) 
0 
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Assume that the antenna is excited symmetrically by a pair of closely 
spaced terminals. Then 


TQ) =, i—z} 
(3) 
and A,{z} = A{—2) 


The constant C, in (2} may be evaluated as equal to } the applied terminal 
voltage V,. Thus, 


C; = Ly, (4) 
Let us now express the vector potential A, in terms of the current on the 


antenna. For a conductor of length z = —! to z = +/, as shown in Fig, 9-3, the 
vector potential 4, at any point outside the conductor or at its surface is 


=] ae (5) 


where r = [p? + (z — z,)*]'? 
z, =a point on the conductor (—/ < 2, < +f} 


Figure 9-3 Construction for obtaining vector potential 
A,- 
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Inserting the values of C, and 4, from (4) and (5) in (2) and rearranging 
yields Hallén’s integral equation, 


jepel™ (TUL, eo i 
4x i Fr 


i 


dz, = C, cos Bz + sin Biz] = 2 [Hs sin(z— 9 as (6) 
0 


The absolute value sign on z in the second term of the right side of (6) has been 
introduced because of the symmetry condition of (3). Hallén’s equation (6) is an 
equation in the current /,, on the conductor. If (6) could be solved for J,,, the 
current distribution could be obtained as a function of the antenna dimensions 
and the conductor impedance. 

The term with Z has a negligible effect provided that the antenna is a good 
conductor. Thus, assuming that Z = 0 (conductivity infinite), we can put Hallén’s 
integral equation in a simplified form as follows: 


+hy —Ji8r 
29 | “5 do, = C, cos po + sin Bll (?) 


In (7) we have put e' = 1 and written cy/4z = 30. This completes steps 4 
through 7 in the outline of Sec, 9-2. 


9-5 FIRST-ORDER SOLUTION OF HALLEN’S EQUATION. 
The problem now is to obtain a solution of (9-4-7) for the antenna current /, 
which can be evaluated. As a first step in the solution, let the integral in (9-4-7) be 
expanded by adding and subtracting /,; that is, 

a 


+h yp g7 ibe +t le Fr 7 
i fut dr, = | set Ene eg (1) 
aE r -% r i 
a ttre Hee 
= | anal —— ey (2) 
-1 -t 


‘ An integral equation is an equation in which an unknown function appears under the integral sign. 
In this case, the unknown function is the antenna current J, . 

In the integral equation approach te a boundary-value problem, the independent variable 

tanges over the boundary surface {in this case, the antenna) so that the boundary conditions are 
incorporated in the integral equation. This is in contrast to the situation with the differential equation 
approach, in which the independent variable ranges throughout space, with a solution being sought 
that satisfies the boundary conditions. 
* The development in this and following sections is similar to that given by Erik Hallén, “Theoretical 
Investigations into the Transmitting and Receiving Qualities of Antennae,” Nova Acta Regiae Soc. 
Sci. Upsatiensis, ser. TY, 11, no. 4, 1-44, 1938; also by Ronold King and C. W. Harrison, Jr., “The 
Distribution of Current along a Symmetrical Center-Driven Antenna,” Proc. IRE, 31, 548-567, 
October 1943, , 
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Integrating the first term in (2) and putting p = a we have 
+4 2 
| #1 <a +in[1—-(2) ]+0 (3) 
-i 


tal length 
=e = ne total antenna lengt 


where 


(4)! 


conductor radius 


j a 2 a z : 
d = = 1 (5 
an é soul 1+() +i] +(e) +1 ff ) 
Substituting (3) into (2), and this in turn into (9-4-7), yields 


t 
hegh(c cos Bz + 5 Vz sin Biz ) 


2 +! —jfr 
Sd an 1-(3) epee | to Ee (6) 
2 i a r 


At the ends of the antenna the current is zero. Thus, when z = i, J, = 0 so that (6) 
reduces to 
a +t £ e—dfre 


cf anal 
O0= Jon" alo, cos fi + = aa sin pl) + 7 ; dz, (7) 


wherer, = ./(i—z,)? +a 


Now subtracting (7) from (6) as done by Hallén, we have 


i= ay E (cos Bz — cos PI} + 5 = Vetsin B\z|— sin 0] 


1 2 +! I, —jér sy +h pW ites 
~tdpinjt-(2) J4r6+] ae, - | oe, 
gY i 2 r ay ry 


(8) 


Proceeding with Hallén’s solution, the quantity in the braces in (8) is taken 
as zero so that the current J,, given by the terms in the brackets, becomes a 
zero-order approximation, designated f,,. Thus, 


j 1 
on aie ar (Ciro ad 5 Vv, Go} (9) 


' Distinguish between the coefficient (with prime) as given by (4) and 0 {without prime) for ohms 
as given with impedances. 
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where the following symbols have been introduced 
Fo, = cos Bz — cos pt 
. : (10) 
Go, = sin f|2| — sin fl 


Subsituting J,,, as given by (9), for Z, on the right side of (8), a first-order 
approximation /,, can be obtained for the current; that is, 


= wake! Fiz ! Gi, 
a 300: le: (Fo.+ =) S 3 V2( Gos + Q’ )] (11) 


where F,, = F(z) — F,() 


7 +t ~ ifr 
F(z) = —Fo, In E -(7) |+ Fao i Font = Fee ge, 
-f 
+ — Bry. 
F.Q= -{ Font — de, 
=! 1 


G1, = G(z) — G,() 
G,(z) is the same as F,(z) with G substituted for F and G,(J) is the same as 
F,(/) with G substituted for F. 

If (11) is now substituted for 7, on the right side of (8), a seconde order 
approximation for the current can be obtained. Continuing this process yields 
third-order and higher-order approximations, and the solution for the antenna 
current /, takes the form 


3a Fis, Pas t Gi, | Gre 
I, a 3an' EG a Q? na y+ 2 He Go + feu + o” +: | (12) 


Substituting 7, as given by (12) into (7) yields 


C,= et V, Ee + (1/29G6,(9 + =] 
| Fol) + G/Q)F,) + 


i 


(13) 


Inserting C, from (13) in (12) and rearranging, the current is given by the asymp- 
totic expansion, 


pode [24 — |2}) + 1/2) + 6/2) + ~| (14) 
7 60Q' cos Bi + (d,/Q') + (4,/Q°) 4+ --- 
where b, = F,(z) sin fi — F,(Asin 8|z| + G,( cos 8z — G,(z) cos pi 
d, = Fx) 


Neglecting b,, d, and higher-order terms, the first-order solution for the antenna 
" current is 


, _ iY. [sin Bl = [21) + 6/0) 


e al cos fi + (d,/Q*) i ue) 
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The quantities 6, and d, have been calculated in terms of real and imaginary 
functions' by King and Harrison for several values of / and curves given.” This 
completes steps 8 through 11 in the outline of Sec. 9-2. 


9-6 LENGTH-THICKNESS PARAMETER 1’. The above development 
is based on the assumptions that / > a and fa </. The condition that / > a will 
be arbitrarily taken to mean that 


i 
=> 1 

7 = 60 (1) 
The ratio i/a equals the ratio of the total length of the cylindrical antenna to the 
diameter. Thus, 


Total length at i 


Diameter 2a a 


When t/a = 60, the value of 1 from (9-5-4) is 
2 
Q = 21 Bazin 120 ~ 9.6 


A graph of © as a function of the ratio of the total length to the conductor 
diameter is presented in Fig. 9-4. 

Another reason for restricting. //a io large values (i/a = 60) is that for 
asymptotic convergence of (9-5-14) 2Y must exceed a certain value. If 9’ is too 
small, the series may diverge. 


9-7 EQUIVALENT RADIUS OF ANTENNAS WITH NON- 
CIRCULAR CROSS SECTION. The above discussion in this and preced- 
ing sections deals with uniform cylindrical antennas, ic, antennas of circular 
cross section (radius = a). According to Hallén,*? uniform antennas with non-— 
circular cross section can also be treated by taking an equivalent radius. For 
squares cross sections of side length g (Fig. 9-5), the equivalent radius is 


a = 0,59 (1) 
while for thin flat strips of width w the equivalent radius is 
a = 0.25w (2) 


1b, = Mi +jM'land d, = Al +jAl. 
* Ronold King and C. W. Hartison, Jr. * The Distribution of Current along a Symmetrical Center- 
Driven Antenna,” Prac. FRE, Ji, 543-567, October 1943. 


* Erik Hallén, ~ Theoretical Investigations into the Transmitting and Receiving Qualities of 
Antennae,” Nova Acta Regiae Soc. Sci. Upsaliensis, ser. 1V, 1, no. 4, 1-44, 1938. 
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Figure 9-4 The coefficient 2 as a function of the total length-diameter ratio (2//2a) or length-radius 
ratio (I/a} of a cylindrical antenna. 


For any shape of cross section there exists equivalent radius and hence a value of 
{Y. In all cases it is assumed that the cross section is uniform over the entire 
length of the antenna, 


9-8 CURRENT DISTRIBUTIONS. The amplitude and phase of the 
current ajong cylindrical antennas of three lengths and two values of the total 
length-diajneter ratio (!/a) are presented in Figs. 9-6, 9-7 and 9-8. Figure 9-6 is for 
a A/2 antenna (2/ = 7/2), Fig. 9-7 for a full-wavelength antenna (2! = 4) and 
Fig. 9-8 for a 54/4 antenna (2! = 54/4). For each length the relative amplitude 
and phase of the current are presented for Q’ = 10 and 9 = o corresponding to 
total length-diameter ratios (//a) of 75 and oc. The amplitude curves are adjusted 
to the same maximum value, and all phase curves are adjusted to the same value 
at the ends of the antenna. 

It is generally assumed that the current distribution of an infinitesimally 
thin antenna (//a = oo) is sinusoidal, and that the phase is constant over a 4/2 


Figure 9-5 Conductors of square and flat cross 
Square ; section with equivalent circular conductors of 
conductor radius 4. 
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= 
oa 


Figure 9-6 Relative current 
amplitude and phase along a 
centerfed 7/2 cylindrical antenna 
{2} = 2/2) for tala) jength-diameter 
ratios (fa) of 75 and infinity. (After 
R. King and C. W. Harrison, Jr., 


Current amplitude | J, 
an 


0 eet eee’ ee : ae hs 
25.20.18 10 .05 If .05 10 .15 .20 .25 
Distance from center of antenna, & 


oe 30° “The Distribution of Current along 
3 60° a Symmetrical — Center-Driven 
8 30° Antenna,” Proc. IRE, 31, 348-567, 
a October /943) Distance from the 


0° : 
center of the antenna is expressed 
in wavelengths. 


interval, changing abruptly by 180° between intervals. This behavior is illustrated 
by the solid curves in Figs. 9-6, 9-7 and 9-8. 

The dashed curves illustrate the current amplitude and phase yariation for 
lia = 75 (Of = 10). The difference between these curves and the solid curves 
(i/a = oc) is not large but is appreciable. The dashed curves (I/a = 75) are from 
the distributions given by King and Harrison’ as calculated from (9-5-15), the 
current being expressed tn terms of its amplitude and the phase angle relative to a 
reference point. Thus, 


i, =|1,1/8 (1) 


The effect of the length-thickness ratio on the current amplitude is wel! 
illustrated by Fig. 9-7 for a full-wavelength antenna. When the antenna ts infini- 
tesimally thin, the current is zero at the center. As the antenna becomes thicker, 
the current minimum increases and at the same time shifts slightly toward the 
end of the antenna. For still thicker antennas {l/a < 75), Eq. (9-5-15) is no longer 
a good approximation for the current, but it might be expected that the above 
trend would continue. 

The effect of the length-thickness ratio on the phase variation is well ilhus- 
trated by Fig. 9-8 for a 54/4 antenna. When the antenna is infinitesimally. thin, 
the phase varies as a step function, being constant over 4/2 and changing by 180° 
at the end of the 4/2 interval (solid line, Fig. 9-8). This type of phase variation is 
observed in a pure standing wave. As the antenna becomes thicker, the phase 
shift at the end of the 2/2 interval tends to become less abrupt (dashed curve for 
Ha = 75). For still thicker au.ennas (f/a < 75), it might be expected that this trend 
would continue and for very thick antennas would tend to approach that of a 
Pure traveling wave, as indicated by the straight dashed lines in Fig. 9-8. 


' Ronold King and C. W. Harrison, Jc, “The Distribution of Current along a Symmetrical) Center- 
Driven Antenna,” Proc. IRE, F1, 548-567, October 1943. 
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Figure 9-7 Relative current 
0 : 2.3.4.5 amplitude and phase along a 
‘ ‘ ne : od Nt ; center-fed full-wavelength cylin- 
drical antenna (2! = 4) for total 


Distance from center of antenna, 


180° length-diameter ratios (Ia) of 75 
150" and infinity. (After R. King and C. 
720° iA W. Harrison, Jr, ‘'The Distribu- 
2 90° fo 75 i 7 tion of Current along a Symmetrical 
E 60° a ay ‘ Center-Driven Antenna,’ Proc. 
30° oy XN IRE, 31, 548-567, October 1943.) 
OL a - MRS Seo Distance from the center of the 
Ke ee. antenna is expressed in wave- 

a lengths. 


9-9 INPUT IMPEDANCE. The input impedance Z; of a center-fed cytin- 
drical antenna is found by taking the ratio of the input or terminal voltage V;, 
and the current J, at the input terminals; that is, 


V; 
Zp= = Rr + iXy (1) 
T 


where f, = [,(0) 
R; = terminal resistance 
X, = terminal reactance 


= 
o 


Current amplitude ii, 


my 


3.2001 -104.2 6 4 6 .62 
Distance from center of antenna, A 


x, 


Figure 9-8 Relative current amplitude and phase along a center-fed $4/4 cylindrical antenna 
(21 = 34/4) for total length-diameter ratios {l/a) of 75 and infinity. (After R. King and C. W. Harrison, 
Jr. “The Distribution of Current along a Symmetrical Center-Driven Antenna,” Proc. IRE, 31, 548 
567, October 1943.) Distance from the center of the antenna is expressed in wavelengths. 
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Therefore, setting z = 0 in (9-5-15) and inserting this value of current in (1) yields 
Hallén’s relation for the input impedance, 


Bee won| = pi + at 


sin BI + (6, /Q) Q) 


This is a first-order approximation for the input impedance. If the second-order 
terms are included [see (9-5-14)}, Hallén’s input-impedance expression has the 
form 


Zp -j (2 Bl + (4/2) + (2,/2 | (3) 


sin Bl + (b,/Q) + (b,/2”) 


This relation has been evaluated by Hallén’ who has also presented the results in 
chart form.? Impedance spirals based on Hallén’s data are presented in Fig. 9-9 
for center-fed cylindrical antennas with ratios of total length to diameter (I/a) of 
60 and 2000. The half-length | of the antenna is given along the spirals in free- 
space wavelengths. The impedance variation is that which would be obtained as 
a function of frequency for an antenna of fixed physical dimensions. The differ- 
ence in the impedance behavior of the thinner antenna (i/a = 2000) and of the 
thicker antenna (f/a = 60) is striking, the variation in impedance with frequency 
of the thicker antenna being much less than that of the thinner antenna. 

The impedance, given by (2) or (3), applies to center-fed cylindrical antennas 
of total length 2! and diameter 2a. To obtain the impedance ofa cylindrical stub 
antenna of length | and diameter 2a operating against a very large perfectly con- 
ducting ground plane, (2) and (3) are divided by 2. The impedance curve based on 
Hallén’s calculations for a cylindrjcaj stub antenna with an //a ratio of 60 is given 
by the solid spiral in Fig. 9-10. The length { of the stub is indicated in free-space 
wavelengths along the spiral. The measured impedance variation of the same type 
of antenna (i/a = 60) as given by Dorne? is also shown in Fig. 9-10 by the dashed 
spiral. The agreement is good considering the fact that the measured curve 
includes the effect of the shunt capacitance at the gap and the small but finite 
antenna terminals. 

The measured input impedance of a cylindrical stub antenna with an i/a 
ratio of 20 is shown in Fig. 9-11. Comparing this curve with the dashed curve of 
Fig. 9-10, it is apparent that the trend toward decreased impedance variation 


‘ Erik Hallén, “On Antenna Impedances,” Trans. Roy. [nst. Technol, Stockholm, no. 13, 1947. 


* Erik Hallén, “Admittance Diagrams for Antennas and the Relation between Antenna Theories,” 
Cruft Laboratory Tech. Rept. 46, Harvard University, 1948. 

°A. Dorne, in Very High Frequency Techniques, by Radio Research Laboratory Staff, McGraw-Hill, 
New York, 1947, chap. 4, 

See also G. H. Brown and O. M. Woodward, “ Experimentally Determined Impedance Char- 
acteristics of Cylindrical Antennas,” Proc. IRE, 33, 257-262, April 1945; D. D. King, “ The Measured 
impedance of Cylindrical Dipotes,” J. Appl. Phys., 17, 844-852, October 1946; and C-T. Tai, “Dipoles 
and Monopoles,” in Antenna Engineering Handbook, McGraw-Hill, 1984, chap. 4. 
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#igure 9-9 Calculated input impedance (R + jX, @') for cylindrical center-fed antennas with ratios of 
total length to diameter (2//2a) of 60 and 2000 as a function of {, (along spiral). (After E. Hallen.) 


a 


with smaller //a@ ratio (increased thickness) suggested by Fig. 9-9 is continued to 
smaller i/a ratios. A measured impedance curve for i/a = 472 is also included in 
Fig. %-11.! 

An antenna is said to be resonant when the input impedance is a pure 
resistance. On the impedance diagrams of Figs. 9-9, 9-10 and 9-11 resonance 
occurs where the spirals cross the X = 0 axis. At zero frequency all the imped- 
ance spirals start at R = 0 and X = —oo. As the frequency increases, the reac- 
tance decreases and the resistance also increases, although more slowly. The first 
Tesonance occurs when the length / of the antenna is about 4/4. The resistance at. 
the first resonance is designated R,. As the frequency is increased, the length of 
the antenna becomes greater and the second resonance occurs when the length ! 
is about 4/2. The resistance at the second resonance is designated R,. At the 
third resonance (resistance = R,), the antenna length / is about 34/4 and at the 


' The curves in Fig. 9-1 are based on data presented by Dome (Ref. 3 on p. 372}. 


i 
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Figure 40 =Comparison of calculated {solid curve) and measured (dashed curve) input impedance 
(R + 7X, 2) for cylindrical stub antenna with ground plane for the length-radius ratio (la) of 60 as a 
function of t, (along spiral). 


fourth resonance {resistance = R,) / is about 14. As the frequency is increased 
indefinitely, an infinite number of such resonances can be obtained except where 
the impedance stays reactive. 

Since it is common practice to operate antennas at or neat resonance, the 
values of the resonant resistances are of interest. Curves based on Hallen’s calcu- 
lated graphs’ are presented in Fig. 9-12 for the first four resonances of a cylin- 
drical stub antenna with large ground plane as a function of the length-radius 
ratio (I/a). The lowest value of t/a for which Hallén gives data is 60, since the 
accuracy of (3) tends to deteriorate for smaller [/a values. Thus, the solid part of - 
the curves (i/a > 60} are according to Hallén’s calculated values. The dashed © 
parts of the curves are extrapolations to smaller values of //a, The extrapolation 
is without theoretical basis but is probably not much in error. A few measured 
values of resonant resistance from Dorne’s data? are shown as points in 


Erik Hallén, “Admittance Diagrams for Antennas and the Relation between Antena Theories,” 
Cruft Laboratory Tech. Rept. 46, Harvard University, 1948. 

7 A. Dorne, in Very High Frequency Techniques, by Radio Research Laboratory Staff, McGraw-Hill, 
New York, 1947, chap. 4 
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Figure 9-11 Measured input impedance (R + jX, 2) of cylindrical stub antenna-with ground plane 
for the length-radius ratio (I/a) of 20 and 472 as a function of /, (along spiral}. 


Fig. 9412, the dotted lines indicating to which resonant resistance the points 
correspond. 

Figure 9-12 illustrates the difference in the effect of antenna thickness on the 
resistance at odd and even resonances, The resistance at odd resonances (R,, R3, 
etc.) is nearly independent of the antenna thickness, The first resonant resistance 
R, is about 35 © and the third resonant resistance R, is about 50 © over a large 
range of t/a ratios. On the other hand, the antenna thickness has a large effect on 
the resistance at even resonances (R,, R,, etc.). The thicker the antenna, the 
smaller the resistance. For example, the second resonant resistance Rj is about 
200 2 when i/a = 10 and increases to about 15009 at i/a = £000. The fourth 
resonant resistance behaves in a similar fashion, the values being somewhat less. 

The difference in the resistance behavior at odd and even resonances is 
related to the current distribution. Thus, at odd resonances the antenna length } 
is an odd number of 4/4 (approximately), and a current maximum appears at or 
near the input terminals. At even resonances the antenna length / is an even 
number of 4/4 (approximately), and a current minimum appears at or near the 
input terminals. As indicated by the current distribution curves of Figs. 9-7 and 
9-8, one of the most noticeable effects of an increase in antenna thickness is the 
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Figure 9-12 Resonant resistance of cylindrical stub antenna with ground plane as a function of the 
length-radius ratio (Ifa). Curves are shown for the first four resonances. For cylindrical center-fed 
antennas (total Jength 2/) multiply the cesistance by 2. 


increase of the current at current minima. Thus, when a current minimum is at or 
near the input terminals, an increase in the antenna thickness raises the input 
current I; for a constant input voltage V; so that the resonant resistance given by 
the ratio V,/I, is reduced. 


9-18 PATTERNS OF CYLINDRICAL ANTENNAS. Formulas for 
calculating the far-field patterns of thin linear antennas were developed in 
Chap. 5. Although these relations apply strictly to infinitesimally thin conductors, 
they provide a first approximation to the pattern of even a relatively thick cylin- 
drical antenna. This is illustrated by the patterns in Fig. 9-13 for center-fed linear 
cylindrical antennas of total length 2/ equal to 4/2, 14, 34/2 and 24. The caleu- 
lated patterns for infinitesimally thin antennas are shown in the top row. Three of 
these. patterns were given previously in Fig. 5-10. In the next three rows patterns 
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Figure 9-13 Field patterns-of cylindrical center-fed iinear antennas of total length 2f as a function of 
the total length-diameter ratio (1/4) and also as a function of the total length (2/) in wavelengths, 


measured by Dorne’ are given for [/a ratios of 450, 50 and 8.7, The principal 
effect of increased antenna thickness appears to be that some of the pattern nulls 
are filled in and that some minor lobes are obliterated (note the patterns in the 
third column for 2? = 34/2). 


9-11 THE THIN CYLINDRICAL ANTENNA. If the assumption is 
made that the cylindrical antenna is infinitesimally thin (Q’ + 00), the current 


* A. Dorne, ia Very High Frequency Techniques, by Radio Research Laboratory Staff, McGraw-Hill, 
New York, [947, chap. 4. 
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distribution given by (9-5-14) or (9-5-15) reduces to 


__i¥r sia BUI) 


i 
7 600" cos fi 


(1) 


Although £? approaches infinity, the ratio V,/Q’ may be maintained constant by 
also letting V; approach infinity. According to (1), the shape of the current dis- 
tribution is sinusoidal; that is, 


f,=k sin Bf —|2]) (2) 
where & = a constant 


The input impedance Z; is the ratio /;,/f; where 7, is the current at the 
terminals (z = 0). Thus from (1), 


Pe a = ~j600' cot fi (3) 
T 


In (3) we. may regard ©’ as large but finite. The terminal impedance Z, according 
to (3) is a pure reactance X ;. Equation (3) is identical to the relation for the input 
impedance of an open-ciscuited lossless transmission line of length f! (sec App. A, 
Sec. A-2) provided that 60’ is taken equal to the characteristic impedance of the 
line. If, by analogy, 600’ is taken equal to the average characteristic impédance 
Z,, (ave) of the center-fed cylindrical antenna then, from the value of © given in 
Sec. 9-6, 


2! 
Z, lave} = G0Q' = 120 in ™ (4) 


This refation is of the same form as Schelkunoff’s expression for the characteristic 
impedance Z, ofa thin biconical antenna given by (8-2-21) since for small cone 
angles @,,, = a/! so that (8-2-21) becomes 


Z, = 120 In ta (3) 
a 


where a = end radius of the cone as shown in Fig. 9-14. 
The average characteristic impedance of a center-fed cylindrical antenna as 


given by Schelkunoff is 
Z, (ave) = 120(n 2 - t) (6) 


The average impedance of a cylindrical stub antenna with a large ground plane Is 
4 the value of (6), 

As lia + ©, (6) reduces to the form given in (4). However, for finite values of 
i/a, the average characteristic impedance of a cylindrical antenna is the same as 
for a biconical antenna of the same length { but with an end radius a which is 
larger than the radius of the cylindrical conductor. This is suggested in Fig. 
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Figare 9-14 Biconical antenna of end radius a and length j. 


8-14a. For example, a cylindrical antenna with an //a ratio of 500 has an average 
characteristic impedance equal to that of a biconical antenna of the same length 
with an end radius 2.8 times larger than the radius of the cylindrical conductor. 

In Fig. 9-9 the calculated input impedance is presented for cylindrical 
center-fed antennas with total length-diameter ratios (21/2a = i/a) of 60 and 2000, 
The average characteristic impedance of these antennas by (6) is 454 and 873 0 
respectively. The curve for the i/a ratio of 60 [Z, (ave) = 454 Q] has approx- 
imately the same form as the calculated impedance spiral in Fig. 8-12 for a 2.7° 
half-angle biconical antenna (Z, = 450 0). 

In Fig. 9-11 the measured input impedance is shown for cylindrical stub 
antennas with f/a ratios of 20 and 472. The average characteristic impedance of 
these antennas as given by + of (6) is 161 and 350 Q respectively. The curve for 
Ya = 20 £Z, (ave) = 161 Q] is of the same general form (although displaced 
downward), as would be anticipated from Fig. 8-13 since a spiral for Z, 
{ave) = 161Q should lie between those shown in Fig. 8-13 tor Z, = 146 2 and 

= 188 Q, 


9-12 CYLINDRICAL ANTENNAS WITH CONICAL INPUT 
SECTIONS. It is common practice to construct cylindrical antennas with short 
conical sections at the input terminals as indicated at the bottom of Fig. 9-13. If 
the cylinders are of large cross section, the conical sections are particularly desir- 
able in order to reduce the shunt capacitance at the gap. Since the measured 
impedance of an antenna includes the effect of the gap capacitance and the small 
but finite terminals, the measured impedances will differ more or less from the 
theoretical values. It is to be expected that measured values will agree better with 
calculated ones when end cones are used rather than when the sac of the cylin- 
ders are butted close together. 
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Figure 9-]5 Prolate spheroidal antenna. 


9-13. ANTENNAS OF OTHER SHAPES. THE .SPHEROIDAL 
ANTENNA. The solution of a boundary-value problem may be facilitated if 
the boundary can be specified by one coordinate of an appropriate coordinate 
system. A spherical antenna or one in the shape of an elongated ellipsoid of 
revolution (prolate spheroid), as in Fig. 9-15, is amenable to such treatment since 
the surface of the spheroid corresponds to a particular value of one coordinate of 
a spheroidal coordinate system. By varying the eccentricity of the ellipsoid, one 
may study the properties of the sphere at the one extreme of eccentricity and of a 
long thin conductor at the other extreme. This problem has been treated at 
length by Stratton and Chu’ and by Page and Adams.’ Stratton and Chu give 
admittance and impedance curves for various length-diameter (L/D) ratios (see 
Fig. 9-15). For long, thin ellipsoids the impedance characteristics are similar to 
those deduced by other methods. The current distribution for thin 4/2 spheroids 
is also found to be nearly sinusoidal. 

A point of interest is that for spheroids of the order of 2/2 !ong, the imped- 
ance variation with frequency decreases with decreasing L/D ratios (thicker 
spheroids); that is to say, resonance with thick spheroids is broader than with 
thin ones. This is in agreement with the well-known fact that thick antennas have 
broader band impedance characteristics than thin ones. 


9-14 CURRENT DISTRIBUTIONS ON LONG CYLINDRICAL 
ANTENNAS. On a matched lossless transmission line an outgoing wave has a 
uniform current magnitude and a linear phase change with distance (Fig. 9-16). If 
the line is mismatched and the reflected (returning) wave is 4 the magnitude of 
the outgoing wave, a standing wave appears on the line with VSWR given by? 


VSWR = =~" = —= =3 (1) 


‘J, A. Stratton and L. J. Chu, “Steady State Solutions of Electromagnetic Field Problems,” J. Appi. 
Phys., 12, 230-248, March 1941. 


*L, Page and N. 1. Adams, “Fhe Electrical Oscillations of a Prolate Spheroid,” Phys. Rev. 53, 
819-831, 1938. 


? Properly this should be ISWR for the current standing-wave ratio. However, the VSWR = ISWR, 
although their standing-wave pattems are displaced in position. 
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Figure $16 Current distribution and 
phase variation (1) of single uniform trav- 
eling wave (solid tines), (2) of two waves 
traveling in opposite directions with magni- 
tudes 1 and 4 (dash-dat tines) and (3) of 2 
waves of equal magnitudes (dashed lines). 
” : The last case represents a full (pure) stand- 
Distance, d ing wave. 


Relative current 


where /y = current magnitude of outgoing wave 
i, = current magnitude of returning wave 


The phase change is also nonuniform (fluctuating with distance), as indicated in 
Fig. 9-16. 

When the line is completely mismatched (open- or short-circuited), so that 
the returning wave equals the outgoing wave, the VSWR = oo and the phase 
changes in a stepwise fashion (Fig. 9-16). 

The phase velocity of a wave on the line is given by 


@- 


oe 
Bix) afd 


(2) 


where @ = 2nf, Hz 
= phase, rad or deg 
B = 2n/A, rad {or deg} a7‘ 


ll 
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Figure 9-17 Current, phase and relative phase velocity p for two waves Uaveling in opposite direc- 
tions with magnitudes 1 and 4 (VSWR = 3 and relative phase velocity ratio = 9). 


In general, for two opposite current waves of unequal magnitude and velocity, 
the phase velocity is’ 


i 
v= alg +1, + ot, cos [(B, + Bo)x + 113 [{1886 a HB, 


+ FolulBo~ By) £08 LB, ~ Babe +91 + in UP + ole + yI( To SE 1, Z2)k 
where By = 2n/Ay 
By = 2n/A, 
4g = wavelength for outgoing wave, m 
A, = wavelength for returning wave, m 
y = phase difference of two waves, rad or deg 


For the case where » = 0, the velocity of both waves is the same (8, = fp), fy and 
I, ate constant with distance and (3) reduces to 


_ Tg +1 + 21, cos 28x) 
Bolla — 4) 


(4) 


‘J. A. Marsh, “A Study of Phase Velocity on Long Cylindrical Conductors,” Ph.D. thesis, Ohio State 
University, 1949. 
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Figure +18 Measured current distribution on a jong (54), thick (0.24 diameter) cylindrical conduc- 
tor with attendant phase and relative phase velocity (p) of the total wave. (After J. A. Marsh, “A Siudy 
of Phase Velocity on Long Cylindrical Conductors,’' Ph.D. thesis, Ohio State University, [949.) 
Resolution into outgoing and returning (reflected) waves is indicated. 

a 


Dividing by ¢ (=w/fp>) yields the relative phase velocity p. The ratio of the 
maximum to minimum relative phase velocity is 


Pax = (fo an iy 
Pmin ° Up a Hy ") 


Comparing (5) and (1) we note that 


2 2 
Pmax pa {Io at at = (=) — VSWR? (6} 
Pmin {fo — 7) 

The variation of p {=v/c), phase (@) and current magnitude (|7|) for J, = 
47, are presented in Fig, 9-17 over a distance of 24. We note that the VSWR = 3 
and the relative phase velocity ratio equals 9, and also that the relative phase 
velocity p is a maximum where / is a maximum. 

The current and phase measured by Marsh along a 5A open-ended cylin- 
drical conductor 6.24 in diameter are shown in Fig. 9-18, as well as the deduced - 


I min 
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Table 9-1 Comparison of currents on long, thick cylindrical antenna 
and on helical antennas 


Relative phase 


Antenna Mode velocity, p(=u,e)t Remarks 
Cylindrical All T, 1 Gradual attenuation of 
conductor outgoing and returning 
Ty waves 
Helix, C,; = 0.6 All T >i Uniform equal outgoing 
and returning 7, waves 
Helix, C, = 1.07 Ty at ends, >l T, waves attenuate rapidly 
(axial mode} T, over <1(~0.8) T, waves uniform 
remainder 


+ For single (rayeling wave. 


relative phase velocity variation and the magnitudes of the outgoing and reflected 
waves. The attenuation of the outgoing and reflected waves is evident. 

It is interesting to compare the current distribution of Fig. 9-18 for the long 
(54), thick (0.24 diameter open-ended) cylindrical conductor with the distributions 
of Fig. 7-3 for a 7-turn helix with much thinner conductor (0.024.diameter at 
C, = 1.07), When C, = 0.60, the helix has a nearly uniform standing wave, indi- 
cating outgoing and returning T, mode waves of almost equal amplitude. When 
C, = 1.07 the outgoing T, mode wave attenuates rapidly with energy transferred 
to a nearly uniform 7, mode wave over the rest of the helix. At the open end, a 
reflected or returning T, mode wave is excited which attenuates rapidly while 
transforming into a small nearly uniform returning 7, mode wave, 

On the cylindrical conductor (Fig. 9-18) a T mode wave attenuates grad- 
ually over the length of the conductor and on reflection from the open end excites 
a gradually attenuating returning wave. 

The behavior of the two antennas is summarized in Table 9-1. 


9-15 INTEGRAL EQUATIONS AND THE MOMENT METHOD 
(MM) IN ELECTROSTATICS. As an introduction to the moment 
method, let us consider its application to an electrostatics problem, 

In calculus we deal with differential equations as, for example, 


—=0 (1) 


or the rate of change of distance (x) with time (f) equals the velocity (v). It is 
implied that we know x as a function of ¢ or how x varies with time [x(z)]. 

On the other hand, suppose we know how the velocity varies as a function 
of time [v(t)]. Then the distance is given by the imtegral of the velocity with 
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hp 


Charge Q r Figure HP Electric potential V at point P is inversely proportional 
to the distance r from charge Q. 


respect to time or 


x= [ ‘xt) dt (2) 


If » is constant, then (2} becomes 
X= vt, (3) 


or x18 the distance traveled at velocity « in time t,. Now suppose that x is known 
att =Q and ft =?, but v is not known during this period of time. Then (2} is an 
integral equation with the problem being to obtain a solution for the velocity as a 
function of time [e{2)]. 
Referring to Fig. 9-19, a basic relation of electrostatics is that the electric 
potential V at a point P due to a charge @Q is given by 


Q 
V =—— Vv 
4zer (V) (4) 
where Q = charge, C 
+ = distance from P to the charge Q,m 
€ = permittivity of medium, F m7! 


For a line of charge of density p, (C m~‘) as in Fig. 9-20, then V at some 
observation point P is given by the integral of (4) over the length | of the line or 


a ! 
y= [as (5) 


4ne Jo or 


where p,(x) = charge per unit of length of line as a function of x,C m7! 


Total charge O 
+++ ++ ++ tet 


_—_— 
dx : i - Figure 9-20 Electric potential V at point P due 
to a rod with charge density ¢,(x) which is a 
Rod with charge density ; (x) function of position (x). 
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If p,{x) is known as a function of x, then (5} can be integrated in a straight- 
forward manner. However, if p,(x) is not known, (5} represents an integral equa- 
tion with the problem being to find a solution for p,(x). 


Example, Charge distribution on wire. Let the line be an isolated conducting rod or 
wire of radius a and length / = 82 on which a total charge +@ has been placed. 
Since like charges repel, it may be anticipated that the charge will tend to separate 
and pile up near the ends of the rod, making the charge distribution along the rod 
nonuniform. The problem is to determine this charge distribution p,(x) using an 
incremental numerical technique or moment method as an introduction to integral 
equations. 


‘Soiution. First, let us divide the rod of length { into 4 segments or increments with 
each segment of length 2a as in Fig. 9-21 (} = 8a). Let the total charge on segment 1- 
be @, and on segment 2 be @,. By symmetry, the charge on segment 3 is the same 
as on segment 2, or 02. Likewise, the charge on segment 4 is equal to Q,. Specifi- 
cally, our problem is to find the ratio of Q, to Q, [a first step or approximation in 
solving for p,(x}]. 

Let us assume that all of the charge on each segment is concentrated on a 
circle on the surface of the segment around its midpoint with the observation or test 
Points on the wire axis. Since the distance r from an observation point to any point 
on the circle of charge is constant, we may consider that all of the charge of a 
segment is at one point (charge or source point), as in Fig, 9-21. The situation may 
now be regarded as one with 4 points of charge (source points} in empty space with 
the potential at observation or test points on the axis to be determined. Thus, from 
(4) the potential at point P,, is given-by 


Wiad 7 | abies + Pn + Os 8] (6} 
ne | fa? +a? fat+a? fa?49a'  /a? + 25a 
Likewise at point P,, the potential is given by 
1 Q, Q, Q, | 7 
ViP b= ge | tg + OR + + (7) 
ane Ja? 49a Jatt at faetar fa? + 9a? 
A boundary condition is that (even though the charge density varies along the 


rod) the potential is constant. Therefore, V(P,,) = V(P2;) so that equating (6} and 
(7} we find that 


Q, = 1450, (8) 


Conducting 
rod Observation points 


SSe5Z S| 
PSAR ESS 


a 


@ a wa Pos 
Charge or source 
points 


Figure #21 Charged rod of radius a@ divided into ¢ segments of equal length (2a) for calcu- 
lation of charge ratios. 
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8 


Smooth curve through 
centers of pulse 
functions 


Number of 
segments 


0.5 0.6 
Distance along conductor of iength / 


Figure 9-22 Relative charge density along straight conducting rod of radius a and length 8a 
as calculated by the moment method using 4, 6 and 8 segments. 


Thus, the charge (or average charge density) for the outer segments is 45. per cent 
greater than for the inner segments and we can write 


0,:0, = 145: 1.00 (9) 
Dividing the rod into 6 segments and proceeding as above results in the ratios 
Q,: Q: 1Q, = 1.84: 1.03: 1.00 (10) 


The charge density’distribution along the rod is shown by the step or pulse 
functions in Fig. 9-22 for the cases of 4, 6 and 8 segments, A smooth curve is also 
drawn through the centers of the pulse functions. 

' To sit&plify the above calculations we neglected the effect of the end surfaces 
of the rod. For 4 segments the cylindrical area of a segment is 4 times the end of the 
rod so that the effect of neglecting the ends is not large. However, with more seg- 
ments the effect becomes greater, especially for the charge on the end segments. 

Let us now discuss the problem more formally. From (5), 


vag [a ay 
4nt Jo fF 


Referring to Fig. 9-23, let the line be divided into N segments of equal length 
Ax with average charge density p,(x), for segment Ax,. Then the charge on segment 
nis given by 


Q, = plx),Ax,, f= 1,2,3,...,N (12) 


and the total charge on the wire by 


ae- 3a, (13) 
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Observation points 


Source points 
Figure 9-23 Charged rod for calculation of charge density distribution. 


Equation (11) can now be written as 


KR 
2 ia = he (14} 
a= 
1 
where Ven m=1,2,3,....M (15) 


s 4ner,, 
Pan = Je+(x—xP 

a =rod radius 

x = axial distance of observation or test point 

x’ = axial distance of source point at middie of segment n 


In matrix notation (14) is 


Une llQn) = [Vind | {16) 
bs fsa bys coe hin Q; V, 
tay tae fay ott haw Q, Vy, 

or fay typ byy ct Da Q%[=)% (17} 
byes ina lus mt bse, Qn Vue 


Thus, the integral equation (11) has been transformed into a set of N simulta- 
neous linear algebraic equations (17} where |, represents a known function (the 
inverse distance relation), V, represents potentials determined by the boundary con- 
ditions and Q, represents the NV unknown charges whose values are sought. 

in the charged rod example we have from symmetry that M = N/2 and from 
the boundary condition that 


VF,=h=W=-- (18) 
For 4 segments (mm = 2, n = 4), (1 7} then reduces to 
i ey hs o] Q, 
fay daa bas tae @2 =V (19) 
F z 
Q;. 


Introducing (15) for #,,,, (19} is identical in form with (6} and (7) for increments of 
Ax = 2a, where m designates the test or observation points (P,. for m= 1 and P,, 
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for m = 2 in Fig, 9-21) and r,, is equal to the distance between the test point m and 
the source point of segment n. Thus, r,; is the distance between test point m= 2 
(P,, in Fig. 9-21) and the center of segment 3. 


In the above we have used a pulse or step-function approximation in which 
the boundary condition (V = constant) is not enforced everywhere along the rod 
but only at certain observation or test points. In between observation points the 
boundary condition may not be satisfied. However, as the number of segments 
and observation points increase, the boundary condition is enforced at more 
points (the solution converging) and the accuracy of the results should improve. 
In the sense that the residual discrepancies or moments should vanish with a 
sufficient number of properly selected pulse functions, the procedure we have 
discussed may be called a moment method. 


9-16 THE MOMENT METHOD (MM) AND ITS APPLICATION 
TO A WIRE ANTENNA. As discussed in the previous section, an integral 
equation can be transformed into a set of simultaneous linear algebraic equations 
{or matrix equation) which may then be solved by numerical techniques. Roger 
Harrington' has unified the various procedures into a general moment method 
(MM) now widely used with powerful computers for solving electromagnetic field 
‘problems. 

In this section the method will be developed for a wire antenna and applied 
to.an example for a short dipole. 

Consider a cylindrical current-carrying conductor (or wire) of radius a iso- 
lated in free space (Fig. 9-24). Let its conductivity ¢ = oo so that we can consider 
the radio-frequency current to be entirely on the surface (1/e depth = 0). The 
total current at point z’ on the conductor is 


I(z')-= K(z'} 2xa (1) 
where K(z') = surface current density at z’ (A m7 *) 


All of the current is at a distance a from the conductor axis {z axis), and we 
will consider it as flowing in empty space along an infinitesimally thin filament 
parallel to the z axis at a distance a, as in Fig. 9-25, with the conductor no longer 
present. 

The electric field of charges and current is given by 


E = —jwpoA — VV (2) 


_ where A = vector potential 
V = scalar potential 


‘RF. Harrington, Field Computation by Moment Methods, Macmillan, 1968. 
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z-axis 


z-axis 


Figure $24 Cylindrical conductor of radius 
a with surface current density K {A m7‘). 


z-axis 


ed 


Figure $25 Conductor replaced by current 
filament J = 2zaK {A) at distance a from the 


2-axls. 


For current only in the z direction (2) becomes 


We also have 


and its z derivative 


or 


Introducing (5) into (3), 


E, = — jap A, ae 


aA, 7 
a eee 


#4, . a 
a OG 
ave BA, 


1 aA, 
= joe at io A, 
1 {dA : 
joe dz? +a Ho fo 
1] 


az 


f 


Current 
filament 


Lal 


(3) 


(4) 


(4a) 


(5) 


(6) 


{7) 


{8) 
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l Observation 
point 


z Currant 
ie { filament 
z iv 
Li Nt 
z I dz 


Source Figure 9-26 Source point on current filament with field dE, at dis 
point tance r on the z-axis. 


= 
= 


For a current element dz, the vector potential 


_ Wee * dz 


9 
a; 4nr (9) 
where e~/"/r — G_,. = free space Green's function 

r= /(2-27 +@? 

z = observation point 

z’ = source point (see Fig. 9-26) 
The field from this current element is then 

,-@)_ (# ¢ + °G,,,} dz’ (0) 
* joey 4x \ az? **- A 


For a conductor of length L, the total field is given by the integral of (10), known 
as Pocklington’s equation:* 


a 


1 £2 Pid 
{ (5 Gay PG. |e) dz’ (11) 


oe Anjaty Jr 


E, is the radiated field due te the current i{z’), resulting from an impressed or 
source field E,, from, for example, a voltage applied at the antenna terminals or 
from an incident plane wave (scattering case}. On (and inside) the conductor the 
sum of these fields must vanish (a = oo) so 

E,= —E, (12) 


1 H.C. Pocklington, * Electrical Oscillations in Wires,” Camb. Phil. Soc. Proc., 9, 324-332, 1897. 
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Richmond! has differentiated and rearranged (11) in a more convenient form as 
follows: 


Izy (ee 
—E, =—$ | —— [(1 + jBr\(2r? — 307) + Bae? ]z) dz (Vm) 
8n-j Jeu 6 
(13) 
where r = distance between source and observation points 
= (7 —-z’ +a7,m 
Z, = 3772 
With parameters in dimensionless form, (13) becomes 
-V = —Az Kz’) 
ZA Liz —jlnra 2 
ae ae £4 + j2nry] 2—3{ 5) | + 4n2az dite) de, (V) 
8x -y2 Th r 
(14) 
where r, = +/A, dimensionless 
V = voltage developed by E{z’) over Az,, ¥ 
For brevity let — E(z’) in (14) be written as 
Lid 
-E(z)= | U(Z'\G(rq,) dz’ (WV m7") - (15) 
-Lj2 
_ —iZ fe? ; a\? 2,2 -2 
where G(?aa) = Pare ( 3 (14 j2nr,) 2-3 “1 + 42a; (Q m7*) 
(16) 
r=T nn 
m = observation point 
n = source point 
Approximating the current with a series expansion we let 
N 
fzj= 30 1F,Az) (17) 
. as=l1 


where F(z’) is a pulse function (equal to zero or unity) for incremental segments 
Az’. (Other functions are possible, e.g., overlapping segments, each with a tri- 


1 Jack H. Richmond, “Digital Computer Solutions of the Rigorous Equations for Scattering Prob- 
lems,” Proc. IEEE, 53, 796-804, August 1965. 
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angular or piecewise sinusoidal current distribution.)’ For the mth segment we 
have 


—E,{2,) = : Ie | Gray) do’ (Vm) (18) 
Putting . 
Ginn = . Gia) 42! Gm) AZ, (A m™") (19) 
(18) becomes approximately 


— ELA2y) = 1G +1, Gye to + Ty Gas abies + Fy Gua (20) 


and the antenna equation now takes the form of a network equation. Writing (20) 
for each of the N segments (m = 1, 2, 3,..., N), we obtain a set of equations: 


1,G,, + 1,Gy2 +--+ + InGiy = —E,A2,) 
T,Gy, + 1,Gy. +°°- + IyGiy = —EA22) (21) 


1,Gyy + 4,Gy2 + °° + Iy Guy = —E_(Zy) 


which may be expressed in matrix form as 


Gir Giz 7+ Gia ff 2, — E,{z,) 
Gai Gr vas Gan I é —E,(22) (22) 
Gur Gy2 Gully} | -£,@m) 
and in Compact notation by 
* [Geellf.) = —[E.)  (V 4-t or Vim7?) (23) 
where m = 1, 2,3,..., ¥ | 
a= 1,2,3,...,M 
Multiplying both sides of the equation by the distance Az, 
A2(G IU.) = -AzEE,] — (V) (24) 


1 The piecewise sinusoidal distribution (section of a sine curve) is assumed to be somewhat more 
appropriate than a strictly triangular distribution. A piecewise sinusoidal distribution is used in 
Sec. 9-17. The differences between distributions are most significant for a small number of. segrnents. 
With a large number of segments the different distribution functions should all give equivalent results 
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we have on the left the product of an impedance (Z) and current (7) and on the 
right a voltage (V) as in an electric circuit equation (Ohm's law): 


[Zn Lin] = —{¥,] (¥) (25) 


Example. Current distribution and impedance of short dipole. To illustrate the appli- 
cation of the moment method (circuit equation) technique, use (16), (19) and (21) to 
calculate the current distribution and input impedance of a perfectly conducting 
center-fed cylindrical dipole 0.14 long with a radius of 0.0014. We presume no 
knowledge of what the impedance or current distribution should be except that the 
current distribution is symmetrical. 


Solution. Referring to Fig. 9-27, the dipole is divided into 3 segments Az’ = 0.0334 
long and each assumed to have a uniform current over each segment (pulse 
function) given by /,, 1, and I,. Thus, N = 3 and (21) becomes 

1G), + 1,62 + G43 = — F(Z) 

1,Gy, + 1,62, + 1yG13 = — &(24) (26) 

1,G3, + 1,G3) + 1; G33 = — Elz) 


The upper and lower halves of the dipole are symmetrical so that r,2 = 731 = Tis = 
732 and r53 = 731. Also 74, =?22 = 733. Accordingly, we need to evaluate (16) for 
only 3 distances, r,,, "2 and 7,5, between the source and observation points (point 
matching). 


Segment 3 igs 
3 
4 
S$ tz 
a Feed point 
<2 
f 
Segment 1 ie 
zy 
i 
Observation iba 
points on On this Figure 9-27 Short center-fed dipole O14 jong 
ia axis filament divided into 3 segments Az, = Az, = Az, = 0.033 
in) long. 
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a=0,0014 
‘ Cond 
7 Conductor 
Source 
ed: 
0.007% pom 


Ai as 
0.0165. 


0.065) 
f Mita 
0.003% 
Fri 3 
iia 
an Ee Fan Figure 9-28 Half of one dipole segment divided 
; Observation into 5 subsegmenis for caleylations of G,, in the 
point example. 


Introducing numerical values for r,;, = 0.066/, a = 0.0014 and Az = 0.033. 
into (16), 


G3= Si (cos 2x x 0.066 — j sin 29 x 0.066) 
* x {a + jan x 0.066] 2 - (cos) | + dn? x ooor*| 
= —258—jll84 (aa) (27) 
Similarly, 
Gy, = —2004 752700 (a7) (28) 
Gi. = —256—j12800 (QR A7') (29) 


Since the integrand of (16) is sensitive to small changes in r when r is small 
(particularly in the region where 7 = is a or less}, G,, was divided into 5 sub- 
segments, as indicated in Fig. 9-28. The segment with the smallest r contributes 
negligible resistance to the dipole impedance but a large negative reactance. For 
larger r's there is a contribution to the resistance and the reactance becomes posi- 
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Pulse function 


1 7 2, approximation 
i Actual current 
ra distribution 
I i ; 
; Figure 9-29 Stepped (pulse function) 
M reed i approximation and actual (triangular) 
Short current distribution on short center-fed 
dipole ; dipole antenna. 


tive. The change in sign of the reactance occurs at r = Jt Sa. To perform the inte- 
gration (by summation of (19)}, the contributions of the subsegments are added to 
obtain the value in (28). Likewise, G,, was subdivided into 2 segments and the 
contributions added to obtain (29). 

Introducing (27), (28) and (29) in (26) and multiplying by Az (=0.033A) we 
obtain 


Amperes Ohms Volts 


1 (0.66 — f1739) + 1,(0.85 + j422) + 1,(085 +39) =¥V, (30) 
10.85 + j422) + 1,(0.66 — j1739) + 1,(0.85 + j422) = V, (31) 
1 (0.85 + j39) + 4,(0.85 + j422) + 1,(0.66 — j1739) = V, (32) 


By symmetry J, = /3; also for a center-fed dipole V, = V, = 0 so (30) and (32) 
are identical. Introducing the condition that ¥, = 0 in (30) yields a current ratio of 


2 = 0.25 + 70.0002 (ans.) 
2 


Putting this ratio in (31), dividing by J, and setting V, = 1 V yields an input imped- 
ance of 


V, 
Z= 7 =R+jX=11-—j15289Q (ans) (33) 
2 : 


For a short center-fed dipole the current distribution is nearly triangular so 
that the pulse function current ratio /,/7, should be } as suggested in Fig. 9-29. 
Ideally, the moment method should yield this value. If this ratio (4) is substituted in 
(31) we obtain : 


Z = 12 ~j1458.0 (34) 


For a dipole of the same length (0,14) but only jy the radius (0.00014), Richmond's 
convergence value of Z = 1.852 — j1895 Q (see Prob. 9-6). 


It is not expected with the few segments used and the assumptions made 


that high accuracy would be obtained. The purpose of the example is to illustrate 
the moment method with actual numerical values for a simple case which can be 
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solved with a small pocket calculator. It took the author an hour or so using one. 
However, such calculations if done frequently are most appropriately accom- 
plished with a computer, especially one programmed to accommodate more sep- 
ments and a range of dipole parameters such as length and diameter. The 
literature describing programs for doing this is extensive. The book Antenna 
Design Using Personal Computers by David M. Pozar! includes a number of 
programs on wire antennas. One of these called DIPOLE uses a standard 
moment method solution in a 254-step BASIC program which can handle a wide 
range of dipole dimensions. 

' The use of personal computers for antenna problems has been presented by 
Miller and Burke? with discussions of the Numerical Electromagnetics Code 
(NEC) and its subset MININEC for wire antennas. Many additional references 
on computer programs are listed at the end of this chapter and in App. B. 

The next section includes 3 moment method examples which can be done 
on a pocket calculator. 


9-17 SELF-IMPEDANCE, RADAR CROSS SECTION AND 
MUTUAL IMPEDANCE OF SHORT DIPOLES BY THE 
METHOD OF MOMENTS By Edward H. Newman.* 
Tn this section the moment method (MM) with piecewise sinusoidal current 
modes is used to calculate the current distribution, input impedance and radar 
cross section of a short dipole. The mutual coupling of two adjacent short dipoles 
- is also calculated. Using a simplification of the mutual impedance equations of 
Howard E. King* the calculations can be done on a scientific hand calculator in 
an hour or so. Thus, the MM can be illustrated without resorting to a digital 
computer and taking the time and effort to write an appropriate computer 
program. 

As in (9-16-17), the dipole current can be approximated by the series 
expansion* 


: Ie) = FLEA) (1) 


where F,(z') is a piecewise sinusoidal mode. For example, the dipole may be 
divided into 4 equal segments of length d = 1/4 as shown in Fig. 9-30. Segment n 


* Artech House, 1985. 

7 ELK. Miller and G. J. Burke, “ Personal Computer Applications in Electromagnetics,” IEEE Ants. 
Prop. Soc. Newsletter, 5-9, August 1983. 

> ElectroScience Laboratory, Ghio State University. 

“H. E. King, “Mutual Impedance of Unequal Length Antennas in Echelon,” [EEE Trans. Ants. 
Prop,, AP-5, 306-313, July 1957. 

* We assume that the dipole is perfectly condutting and that the surrounding medium is iree space. 
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extends from z, to z,,,. The piecewise sinusoidal modes are placed on the dipole 
in an overlapping fashion, with mode n existing on segment # and # + 1. Mode n 
has endpoints z, and z,,,, and center or terminals at z,,,. F, is a filament of 
electric current, located a radius a from the wire centerline (i.e., on the surface of 
the wire) and with current 


_ sin fd ~iz zal) (gy ts 


where f = 2n/A 


F,(z) is zero at its endpoints and rises sinusoidally to a maximum at its center 
with terminal current of I,9 = F,{z,.1) = | A. Note that the piecewise sinuscidal 
modes produce a current which is continuous and also zero at the dipole end- 
points. Except at the dipole endpoints, the dipole current of (1) at z,,, is [, 
amperes. Equation (1) produces a sinusoidal interpolation of the current values at 
the N + 2 points. 

We require that the radiated and impressed fields satisfy (9-16-12). Substi- 
tuting (1) into (9-16-12) we have 


NN 
= Ba Ee (3) 
n=1 
where E,, = free-space z component of the electric field of F, 
E,. = z component of the incident field 


E,, is available in terms of simple functions given by Schelkunoff and Friis! and 
King.” 

The weighting functions in the MM solution are chosen identical to the 
expansion functions, except that they are located along the centerline of the 
dipole, This is because we enforce (9-16-12) on the centerline. Then multiplying 
both sides of (3) by the sequence of N weighting functions, F,, (mm =.1, 2,..., N), 
(3) becomes an N x N system of simultaneous linear algebraic equations which 
can be written compactly in matrix form as 


(Zu=v (4) 


Here J is the current column vector whose N components contain the I, of (1). 
[2] is the N x N impedance matrix whose typical term is 


Zan = - [ Euka dz (5) 
In general [Z} is dependent on the geometry and material composition of the 
scatterer, but not on the incident fields. A typical element of the right-hand-side 


1 §. A. Schelkunoff and H. T. Friis, “Antennas Theory and Practice, Wiley, 1952. 


7H. E. King, “Mutual Impedance of Unequal Length Antennas in Echelon,” IEEE Trans. Ants. 
Prop, AP-5, 46-313, July 1957. 
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z 
N=3 
Expansion modes 
N= z 
Weighting 5 
functions 
fin=3 4 z, 
m= 2 2 q, 
f=1 zy 
z, 
ase § um tesa Figure 9-30 Three piecewise sinusoidal dipole 
Axis of modes on a dipole divided into 4 equal segments 
dipole for Example 1. 


or voltage vector V is given by 


V, = | E, F,, dz (6) 


The integration in (5) and (6) is on the dipole centerline, and over the extent of 
F,,, that is, from z = z,, tO Z442- The dimensions of the elements of [2] and V 
are volt-amperes (VA), while the elements of 7 are dimensionless. If the Z,,, were 
divided by [5 4,0, then the Z,,,, would have dimensions of ohms (Q). Since in our 
case the modal terminal currents are Z,, = 1 A, Z,,, can be considered to have 
the dimensions of ohms. In any case, the [Z] matrix is usually referred to as an 
impedance matrix and V as a voltage vector since the matrix equation (4) resem- 
bles an N-port generalization of Ohm’s law. 

The major problem in an MM solution is usually the evaluation of the 
elements in the impedance matrix. Typicaily this involves numerical integrations 
and/or the evaluation of special functions. As a result, most MM solutions are 
done on a digital computer and require a great deal of programming time and 
effort. For this #ason, most MM solutions are not suitable as a simple example 
problem which can be accomplished in about an hour using only a hand calcu- 
lator. Relatively simple expressions for the elements in the dipole MM impedance 
matrix are presented here, thus eliminating the need for a digital computer to 
carry out the MM solution to the examples given. 

For the dipole antenna, the elements in the impedance matrix, as given by 
(5), are the mutual impedances between parallel piecewise sinusoidal dipole 
modes. Figure 9-31 shows two parallel piecewise sinusoidal dipole modes of 
length 2¢. The bottom of weighting mode m is located a distance h above the 
center of expansion mode n, and the modes are staggered by the distance r. For 
convenience, the expansion mode has its center at z = 0. Exact expressions for 
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Figure 9-33 Geometry for the mutual impedance of 2 
parallel piecewise sinusoidal dipoles. 


the mutual impedance between these modes has been given by King! King’s 
expressions are very lengthy and also require the evaluation of sine and cosine 
integrals, In order to simplify King’s expressions we assume that the modes are 
electrically small and electrically close. Specifically, if we assume that fd, Bh and 
Br are all <1, it may be shown that King’s expressions for the mutual impedance 
between modes m and n reduce to? 


where 
Ryn = 20(8d)? (8) 
arid 


0 
Xo =~ Gq3 [44 + 6B—4C + D +E + hin QA + 2H 


— 6d + h) In (2B + 2h + 2d) + 4(2d + h) In (2C + 2h + 4d) 
+ (4 —h) In 2D + 2h — 2d) — (3d + h) In (QE + 2h + 6d)] (9) 
where A = ./r? + h? 
B= ./r? + (d+ hy 
C= V/r? + (2d + hy? 
D=/r? + (d — hy 
E = /r? + (3d + hy)? 


"HH. E. King, “Mutual Impedance of Unequal Length Antennas in Echelon,” JEEE Trans. Ants. 
Prop. AP-5, 306-313, July 1957. 


* | appreciate the assistance of Linda Bingham in obtaining these simplified expressions. 
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Equations {8) and (9).are suitable for a hand calculator, since they involve no 
operations more complicated than a logarithm and square root. Note that R,,, is 
the well-known formula for the radiation resistance of a short dipole, and is 
independent of mode separation. Equation (9} can be further simplified if we 
assume r = a <d (wire radius much less than the segment length) and also con- 
sider certain special values of A, For self-impedance terms, mt = n, and 


30 d 
For adjacent modes with one overlapping segment, | m — | = I and 
30 1.54a 
OS ee eS | 
| Xk = 0) ma) a r | ay 
Hf | — n| = 2, then the modes share a single point ‘and ‘ 
30 
Xadh = ad) = —— [-0.68 
wilt = a) Ba [ ] (12) 
If |m — n| > 3, then the modes are not touching and 
30] h(2d + hy* (2d + h)*(h — d) 
pone he ee 
Monit 2a = 3 "Gana? @+moas+n| |) 


Now, consider the evaluation of the right-hand-side vector V. As seen in (6), 
V is dependent upon the z component of the incident electric held. 

First, consider the case where the dipole is excited by a voltage generator, 
The simplest, and probably the most commonly used, model for a voltage gener- 
ator is the so-called delta-gap model.’ A delta-gap generator is one that creates an 
extremely large, but highly localized, electric field polarized parallel to the wire 
centerline. A delta-gap generator located at z = z' has the incident field 


Ey =v dz — 7) (14) 


where vp = generator voltage 
o(z) = unit area Dirac delta function 


Normally the generators are placed at the center or terminals of the piecewise 
sinusoidal mode# Thus, referring to Fig. 9-30 for a dipole with N + 3 modes, the 
generator could be placed at z = z3, 2; of z,, which would be at the terminals of 
modes I, 2 or 3 respectively. Inserting the incident field from (14) into (6) shows 
that, if a delta-gap generator of vp, volts is placed at the terminals of mode m, 
then 


{15} 


' W.L. Stutzman and G. A. Thiele, Antenna Theory and Design, Wiley, 1981, chap. 7. 
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Element m of V. is nonzero only if a nonzero generator is placed at the terminals 
of mode m. 

Now consider the effect of placing a tumped load in the wire. A lumped load 
of Z,, ohms, placed at the terminals of mode m, will produce a voltage of 
—I,,Zim Volts at these terminals. If we treat this voltage as a dependent delta-gap 
generator, then according to (15) we should add —J, Z,,, to V,,. However, this is 
an unknown voltage, since initially [,, is unknown. Since it is conventional to 
write all unknowns on the left-hand side of the matrix equation, we add I, Z,, to 
both sides of row m of the matrix equation. Thus, it can be seen that a lumped 
load of Z,,, ohms placed at the terminals of mode m simply results in Z_, being 
replaced by Zam + Zim: 

There is no physical break or gap in the wire where a generator or load is 
placed, Thus, the current is continuous through generators and loads, However, 
there is a slope discontinuity, or jump in the derivative of the current, at the 
generator or load. Note that the piecewise sinusoidal modes account for this 
behavior by enforcing continuity of current on the wire and by allowing a slape 
discontinuity at their terminals. 

Next consider the situation where the wire is excited by a normally incident 
plane wave. If a z-polarized plane wave is incident from the +x axis with magni- 
tude £,, then 


E, = E,el?* (16) 
Inserting (16) into (6) and integrating yields 
2E Bd 
¥,, = a tan (2) (17) 


Example 1 Dipole current distribution and input impedance. Compute the current 
distribution and input impedance of a center-fed dipole antenna. The dipole length 
7 = 4/10 and radius a = 4/10 000. 


Solution. As illustrated in Fig. 9-30 we use N = 3 piecewise sinusoidal modes on the 
dipole and segment the dipole into N + 1 = 4 equal segments of length d = 1/4 = 
0.025. In this case the 3 x 3 MM matrix (4) can be explicitly written ag 


Z,, Zi2 243 I, ¥, 
Zz, 232 213 |) !,)=|% (18) 


Since the current on the center-fed dipole is symmetric, 1, = I,. In this case, we can 
add column 3 of the matrix equation to column 1 and reduce the order 3 matrix 
equation to the order 2 matrix equation 


ie +2Z,3) SL | (19) 
(23, + 223} Zaz IL 4 
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Table 9-2 Elements of the [Z] matrix 


(VA) for Example 1 

Element Approximate Exact 

Za 0.4935 — j3454 0.4944 — j3426 
Zs 0.4935 + j1753 0.4945 + j1576 
Z4 04935 + f1299 048854 f1322 


Reducing the order of the matrix equation from 3 to 2 greatly reduces the effort in 
the hand calculations required to solve the matrix equation. , 

Although [Z] in (18) and (19) contain 9 elements, only 3 are distinct, since 
from the symmetry of the dipole, 


21; =2y, = Zs i {20) 
212 = 24, = 2,3 = 2; (21) 
Zy3= Zy, {22) 


The real part of each Z,,, is given by (8) as 
Ran = 0.4935 VA (23} 


The imaginary part of the Z,, can be computed from (9); however, here we choose 
to use the simpler forms of (10), (11) and (12). Table 9-2 shows the elements in the 
first row of the [Z] matrix of (18) computed by (7), (8), (10), (11) and (12) and by 
King’s exact expressions, Note thas the approximate values of [Z] are within 1} 
percent of the exact values. 

If the approximate values of (Z] from Table 9-2 are substituted into (19) we 


obtain 
0.9869 — j3324 0.4935 + j1753 ji, | | 0 04 
0.9869 + j3506 0.4935 —j3454 fl 7, $11 } 
where we have set V; = 1 VA since there is a 1-V generator at the terminals of mode 


2. Equation (24) can be easily solved using Cramer’s rule. The results for the ele. 
ments in the dimensionless current vector are 


sf I, = 1, = 0,000 3286 /89.892° (25) 
1, = 0.000 6230 /89.926° (26) 


Dividing (26) by (25), the current ratio 7,/I, is very nearly equal to 1.9, indicating a 
nearly triangular current distribution on the dipole. 

The dipole current in amperes can now be obtained by inserting these coeff. 
cients into (1) with N = 3. Thus, the dipole input or terminal current is 7, amperes, 
The input impedance is given by the ratio of the input voltage to the input current: 
that is, 


|- 


Zin = 7 = 2.083 ~ 1605 Q {ans.) (27) 


pt 


z 
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By contrast, if we were to use the exact values of [Z] from Table 9-2, then the 
results for the current distribution and input impedance would be 


f, =1, = 0.000 2498 /90.0° (28) 
1, = 0.000521 9 /89.9° (29) 
Zi, = 1892 -j1916Q (ans) (30) 


Example 2 Scattering from a short dipole. Compute the radar. cross section! of the 
same dipole considered in Example 1 for a wave at normal (broadside} incidence 
with the dipole terminated in a (conjugate} matched load. 


Solution. To terminate the dipole in its conjugate matched load, we place a lumped . 
load of Z%, at the center of the dipole, ic., at the terminals of mode 2. Using the 
value of Z,, from (27), 


Zia = Z* = 2.083 + j1605 2 (31) 
in 


The impedance matrix for the loaded dipole is identical to that of the’ unloaded 
dipole except that we add Z,, to the self-impedance of mode 2 to obtain 


Z22 = (0.4935 — j3454) + (2.083 + j1605) = 2.576 —j1849 VA. (32) 


If the incident electric field is a unit amplitude 2-polarized plane wave incident 
from the +x axis, then the elements of the right-hand-side vector are identical and 
given by (17) with Ey = 1: 


V,=002505 VA, m=1,2,3 33) 


Since the excitation and loading of the antenna are symmetric with respect to the 
center of the dipole, the current on the dipole remains symmetric. Thus, the current 


vector can still be computed from the order 2 matrix (19): 


Pee —j3324 0.4935 + Ho a I Re (34) 


0.9869 + j3506 2.576 —jl849p7,} | 0.02505 


Equation (34} can be solved using Cramer’s rule. The results for the elements in the 
dimensionless current vector are 


T, = 1, = 0,006 515 /0.581° (35} 
1, = 0.01235 /0.548° (36} 


The scattered field is given by 


\E,= y LE, 37) 


awl 


where £,, is the free-space electric field of expansion mode F, as in (3}. For a field 
point on the +x axis (i.e. in the backscatter direction} and in the far zone of the 


See Sec. 17.5, 
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dipole, the electric field of F, will be z polarized and given by 


; i : 
E,, = j60 tan (F i (¥ m~+) (38) 
Using (38) and the above values for the [, , the far-zone backscattered electric field is 
e is 

£, = 0.1199 /90.6° : (Vm) - (39) 

The radar cross section of the dipole is 

2 1E,7 2 

o = 4nx 5 = 0.18061 {ams.) : (40) 

[Epi 


By contrast, if we were to repeat this example with the exact value of [Z] 
from Table 9-2, the results would be 


e 


1, =1, = 0.006 199 /0.0° (41) 
4, = 0.01295 /0.0° (42) 
6 = 0.180127 {ans.} (43) 


From (2-20-5) the maximum effective aperture of a short matched lossless dipole is 
given by 


3 ; 
Am = — 47 = 0.1194? 

m= eae O11 (44) 

provided that the dipole length / < 4. The total scattering aperture equals A.» and 


the radar cross section is this value times the short dipole directivity D (= 1.5) or 


1S 3 
o=DA,, = = 4? = 0.17922 (45) 


as compared to 0.1806 and 0.18014? above. 


Example 3 Mutual impedance of 2 short dipoles. Compute the mutual impedance 
of 2 short side-by-side dipoles separated by 4/100 as in Fig. 9-32. The dipoles are 
identical to the ones in Examples | and 2. 


Solstion, To simplify the computations, we place only one piecewise sinusoidal 
mode on each dipole. Thus, the order N = 2 matrix equation for this example is 


& ah : 
Zy, Zx fy Vy 

Only Z,, and Z,, need be computed, since from the symmetry of the dipoles 
.2,, = 2, and Z,, = Z,,. Z,, is evaluated from (7), (8) and (10) with d= —A = 


/2 = 0.054 and r =a =O0.0001A. Z,, is evaluated from the same equations with a 
replaced by s=Q.014, since A = —d. The results. for Z,, and Z,, are shown in 
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Dipole Dipole 


1 2 
d 
: f=O-4AK 
F + volt % 
d 
}-_—-—»| Figure $32 Geometry for 2 coupled dipoles 
s= of Example 3. The radius of each dipole is 
0.01% 0.00014. 


Table 9-3 where they are compared with the exact values of King! and of Rich- 
mond.” For this simple one mode per dipole solution, Z,, is the mutual impedance 
between the two dipoies. 

Inserting the approximate values from Table 9-3 into (46) we obtain 


1.9739 — 1992 1.9739 — j232.8 fT, _ 1 . (47) 
19739 — j2328 1.9739-j1992 4.) LO 
In (47) we set V, = I, since te compute the input impedance of dipole 1, we place a 
1-¥ generator at the terminals of mode 1. Equation (47) has the solution 


T, = 0,000 5090 /89,955° (48) 
Fy = 0,000059 49 /- 89.616" (49) 


The input impedance is then 


Zin = - = 1,539 — j1964 QO (50) 
i 
The N = | mode solution for the input impedance of dipole | alone is 


Zim = Zy, = 1.974 — j19929 (51) 


Table 9-3 Elements of the [Z] matrix 


(VA) for Example 3 
Element Approximaic Exact 
Zu 19739-j1992 2.0000 — jl921 
Z,, 19739 — j2328 1.9971 — 325.1 


'H. E. King, “Mutual Impedance of Unequal Length Antennas in Echelon,” JEEE Trans. Ants. 
Prop., AP-5, 306-313, July 1957. 

20.H. Richmond, “ Radiation and Scattering by Thin-Wire Structures in a Homogeneous Conducting 
Medium,” [EEE Trans. Ants. Prop., AP-22, 365, Match 1974. 
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Table 9-4 Summary of self-impedance, mutual impedance and radar cross 
section for short dipolest 


Modes Equation 
Z, = 1974 —j1992 0 N =} (approx. King) (51) 
= 2.000 — j1921 2 N = | (exact King) Z1, (exact), Table 9-3 
= 2.083 — 1605 & N = 3 (approx. King) (27) 
= 1.892 —j19160 N = 3 (exact King) (30) 
= 1.864 —j1905 0 N = 5 (exact King) ’ JH. Richmond, 
= 1.856 — j1899N N = 7 (exact King} FORTRAN IV program 
(see References below) 
‘2m = 1.974 = f233.2 N = | (approx. King) Z.2 (approx.), Table 9-3 
= 1997 - j325 0 N = | (exact King) Zj2 (exact), Table 9-3 
2,= 2,— Z, = 0.000 — f1759 0 N = 1 (approx. King) (51) —Z,, {approx.) 
= 0.003 — j1596N N = 1 (exact King) 24, (exact) —Z,2 (exact) 
& = 0.18064? (approx. King) (40) 
= 0.18014? (exact King) (43) 
= 0.1794? (short dipole theory, Chap. 2) (45) 


+ Z, = self-impedance = input impedance of isolated dipole, 2 

Z, = mutual-impedance, 1 

o = radar cross section, <7 

Dipole length, f = 4/16 
Dipole radius, a = «10.600 
Dipole separation, s = 4/100 (for Z,) 
Note that Z, should approach the true value as N increases provided the solution converges, also that the self- 
mutual difference Z, +0 as s+ Gand Z, ~ Z, as s + 0 (Z,, + 0). 


If the exact values of Table 9-3 are used, the impedance of dipole 1 im the presence 
of dipole 2 is 


Zn = 1.382 —j1822 Q (52) 


Table 9-4 gives a summary of self-impedance, mutual impedance and radar 
cross section for short dipoles. 
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PROBLEMS 


9-1 ‘ Hallén’s equation. 

(a) What is the initial relation used in developing Hallén’s integral equation? 

(5) Indicate the principal steps required to arrive at the current distribution and 
terminal impedance of a cylindrical antenna by means of Hallén's integral equa- 
tion. ‘ 

9-2 Charge distribution. Determine the electrostatic charge distribution on a cylindrical 
conducting rod with a length-diameter ratio of 6. 

%3 Dipole impedance. Calculate the input impedance of a cylindrical center-fed dipole 
antenna 1/12 long with a length-diameter ratio of 25. 

9-4 Input impedance of short dipole. Calculate the current distribution and input imped- - 
ance of a center-fed dipole antenna 4/15 long with a length-diameter ratio of 200 
using MM. 

9-5 Mutual impedance of short dipoles. Calculate the mutual impedance of 2 side-by-side 
dipole antennas separated by 4/25 with each dipole 2/8 long and 4/100 diameter 
using MM. 

96 4/10 dipole impedance. Show that the convergence or true value of the self- 
impedance Z, of the dipole of Table 9-4 is 1.852 — ji895 


' Available from ASIS-NAPS c/o Microfiche Publicatjons, 305 E. 46th St, New York, NY 10017, 
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10 


SELF AND 
MUTUAL 
IMPEDANCES 


10-1 INTRODUCTION. The impedance presented by an antenna to a 
transmission line can be represented by a 2-terminal network. This is illustrated 
in Fig. 10-1 in which the antenna is replaced by an equivalent impedance Z con- 
nected to the terminals of the transmission line. In designing a transmitter and its 
associated transmission line, it is convenient to consider that the antenna is 
simply a 2-terminal impedance. This impedance into which the transmission line 
operates is called the terminal ot driving-point impedance. If the antenna is iso- 
lated, ie., remote from the ground or other objects, and is lossless,’ its terminal 
impedance is the same as the self-impedance of the antenna. This impedance has a 
teal part called the self-resistance (radiation resistance) and an imaginary part 
called the self-reactance. The self-impedance is the same for reception as for 
transmission. 

In case there are nearby objects, say several other antennas, the termina? 
impedance can still be replaced by a 2-terminal network. However, its value is 
determined not only by the self-impedance of the antenna but also by the mutual 
impedances between it and the other antennas and the currents flowing on them, 
The terminal impedance ig the same for both transmission and reception (see next 
section). 


1 By lossless is meant that there is no Joule heating associated with the antenna. There may, of 
course, be radiation. 1f the antenna is not lossless, an equivalent loss resistance appears at the termin- 
als in series with the self-resistance or radiation resistance {see Sec. 2-15). 
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Antenna 


Transmission 
line 


Eauivelonb2” Figure 10-1. Transmission fine with antenna and with equivalent 
impedance impedance. 


In Chap. 5 an expression was developed for the radiation resistance (or 
self-resistance) of thin linear antennas. In the following sections this analysis is 
extended to yield expressions for both the self-resistance and the self-reactance. In 
addition, expressions are developed for the mutual resistance and mutual reac- 
tance of two thin linear antennas. These expressions will be used in Chap. 11 to 
find the driving-point impedance in an array of linear antennas. Even though the 
impedances apply strictly to infinitesimally thin antennas, they are useful in con- 
nection with practical types of cylindrical antennas, provided that the antennas 
are thin. 

"In developing the subject of antenna impedance, an important and much- 
used theorem is that of reciprocity. Accordingly, this topic is discussed first and 
then applied to the impedance problem. 


10-2 RECIPROCITY THEOREM FOR ANTENNAS. The Rayleigh- 
Helmholtz reciprocity theorem! has been generalized by Carson’ to include con- 
tinuous media. This theorem as applied to antennas may be stated as follows: 


' Lord Rayleigh, The Theory of Sound, The Macmillan Company, New. York, voi. 1 (1877, 1937), pp. 
98 and 150-157, and vol. 2 (1878, 1929), p. 145. 

7 J. R. Carson, “A Generalization of the Reciprocal Theorem,” Bell System Tech. J., 3, 393-399, July, 
1924. 

J. R. Carson, “Reciprocal Theorems in Radio Communication,” Proc. JRE, 17, 952-956, June 1929. 
Stuart Ballantine, “Reciprocity in Electromagnetic, Mechanical, Acoustical, and Interconnected 
Systems,” Proc. RE, 17, 929-951, June 1929. 
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i 
Ki Energy 
flow 
Antenna B 
Antenna A 
{a) 
¥, 
f, Energy 
Flow ‘ 
Antenna 8 
Figure 10-2 Illustrations for reciprocity 
Antenna & ie) theorem. 


If an emf is applied to the terminals of an antenna A and the current measured at the 
terminals of another antenna B, then an equal current (in both amplitude and phase) 
will be obtained at the terminals of antenna A if the same emf is applied to the termi- 
nals of antenna B. 


It is assumed that the emfs are of the same frequency and that the media are 
linear, passive and also isotropic. An important consequence of this theorem is 
the fact that under these conditions the transmitting and receiving patterns of an 
antenna are the same. Also, for matched impedances, the power flow is the same 
either way. 
As an illustration of the reciprocity theorem for antennas, consider the fol- 
‘ lowing two cases. 


Case 1. Let an emf V, be applied to the terminals of antenna A as in Fig. 10-2¢. This 
antenna acts as a transmitting antenna, and energy flows from it to antenna 8, 
which may be considered as a receiving antenna, producing a current J, at its ter- 
minals.' It is assumed that the generator supplying the emf and the ammeter for 
measuring the current have zero impedance or, if not zero, that the generator and 
ammeter impedances are equal. 


Case 2. If an emf V, i# applied to the terminals of antenna B, then it acts as a 


' Although the emf ¥, and the current /, are scalar space quantities, they are complex or vector 
quantities with respect to time phase. The term “phasor” is sometimes used to distinguish such a 
quantity from a true space vector. 
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(a) 


Figure 106-3 Equivalent circuits used in proof of reci- 
(f) procity theorem. 


transmitting antenna and energy flows from it to antenna A as in Fig. 10-26, 
producing a current /, at its terminals. 
Now if (, = V,, then by the reciprocity theorem /, = /,. 


The ratio of an emf to a current is an impedance. In Case 1, the ratio of V, 
to f, may be called the transfer impedance Z,,, and in Case 2.the ratio V, to I, 
may be called the transfer impedance Z,,. Then, by the reciprocity theorem it 
follows that these impedances are equal. Thus, 
¥, Vy 


a= = = i 
I, Zab 24 i ( ) 


In order to prove the reciprocity theorem for antennas, let the antennas and 
the space between them be replaced by a network of linear, passive, bilateral 
impedances. Since any 4-terminal network can be reduced to an equivalent T 
section,’ the antenna arrangement of Case 1 (see Fig. 10-2a) can be reptaced by 
the network of Fig. 10-3a. 

The current through the meter is 


Z3 


as oo 
"242, 


{2) 
where 
¥, V(Z2 + Z3) 


ee he 3 
1" 7 F(Z, ZAZ, +2) Z,Z,+Z,2,+ 2,2, m3 


" This is true insofar as the amplitude and phase of the input voltage and output current are con- 
cerned. 
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Introducing (3) into (2) yields the current through the meter in terms of the emf V, 
and the network impedances. Thus, 

ne ; 

a AU ee Pe ee (4) 


If the locations of the emf and current meter are interchanged, as in Fig. 
10-35, we obtain 


V2 
i= (5) 
Z,Z,+Z,Z,+2Z32Z, 


Comparing (4} and (5), it follows that if V.=% then J,=/,, proving the 
theorem. 


10-3 SELF-IMPEDANCE OF A THIN LINEAR ANTENNA. In 
Sec. 9-16 we discussed how the current distribution and self-impedance of a 
dipole antenna can be obtained using the moment method. In this section we 
consider an induced emf method used by Carter’ in 1932, decades before the 
general availability of powerful computers. Only the self-impedance can be deter- 
mined with the induced emf method, the current distribution being assumed at 
the outset. Since measurements indicate that the current distribution on thin 
dipoles is nearly sinusoidal, except near current minima, this form of distribution 
is assumed, It results in satisfactory values for dipoles with length-diameter ratios 
as small as 100, provided the terminals are at a current maximum. 

_ Consider a thin center-fed dipole antenna with lower end located at the 
origin of the coordinates as shown in Fig. 10-4, The antenna is situated in air or 
vacuum and is remote from other objects. Since the antenna is thin, a sinusoidal 
current distribution will be assumed with the maximum current J, at the termi- 
nals. Only lengths £ which are an odd multiple of 4/2 will be considered so that 
the current distribution is symmetrical, with a current maximum at the terminals. 
The current distribution shown in Fig. 10-4 is for the case where L = 4/2. The 
current at a distance z from the origin is designated I, . Then 


f,= J, sin Bz {1} 


Suppose that an emf V,, applied to the terminals of the antenna of Fig, 10-4 
produces a current I, at a distance z from the lower end. The ratio of V,, to I, 


(Pp 8. Carter, “Circuit Relations in Radiating Systems and Applications to Antenna Problems,” 
Proc. [RE, 20, 1004-104 ®% Ine 1932. 

A. A. Pistolkors, “The Radiation Resistance of Beam Antennas,” Proc. FRE, 17, 562-579, March 
1929. . 

R. Bechmann, “Calculation of Electric and Magnetic Field Strengths of Any Oscillating Straight 
Conductors,” Proc. RE, 19, 461-466, March 1931. 

R. Bechmann, “On the Calculation of Radiation Resistance of Antennas and Antenna Com- 
binations,” Proc. TRE, 19, 1471-1480, August 1931. 
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Figore 104 Center-fed Jinear 4/2 antenna. 


may be designated as the transfer impedance Z,,. Thus, 


Ya 
Zn=F (2) 


2 


Next let the applied field at the antenna and parallel to it be E,. This is the 
field produced by the antenna’s own current as though it were flowing in empty 
space. This field induces a field E,, at the conductor such that the boundary 
conditions are satisfied. For a perfect conductor these conditions are that the 
total field E,, is zero or that E,, = E, + £E,,=0 and therefore E,; = —E,. The 
emf dV, produced by the induced field over a length dz is —E, dzor 


aV, =.—E, dz (3) 
If the antenna is short-circuited, this emf will produce a current d/, at the termi- 
nals. Then the transfer impedance Z,, is given by 
aV, 
Za= > 4 
zi df, ( } 


Since the reciprocity theorem (Sec. 10-2) holds not only for 2 separate 
antennas but also for 2 points on the same antenna, it follows that the transfer 
impedances of (2) and (4) are equal. Therefore, 


Yaz 7 tad 
E == Zi, a Zu = dl, — dl, (5) 
and Vz, df, = —I,E, dz (6) 


The terminal impedance Z,, of the antenna is given by the ratio of V,, to 
the total terminal current /,. Thus, 


Var 


Zu aoc 26 (7 
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The impedance Z,, is a constant and is independent of the current amplitude. 
This follows from the fact that the system is linear. Therefore, Z,, can also be © 
expressed as the ratio of an infinitesimal emf dV,, at the terminals to an infinitesj- 
mal current d/, at the terminals, or 


Vin aM | 
ay aia R 8) 
from which 
Vi, di, =1, dV, (9) 
Substituting (9) into (6), 
-tI : 
adV,, =—— E, dz (10) 
i, 
. Integrating (10) over the length of the antenna, we obtain 
1 L 
Kiso p [tbe (11) 
I Jo 


where V,, is the emf which must be applied at the terminals to produce the 
current J, at the terminals. The terminal impedance Z,, is then 


V, 1 ft 
y= tte 7 [1,8 a (12) 
o 


Since the antenna is isolated, this impedance is called the seff-impedance. In (12) 
E, is the z component of the electric field at the antenna caused by its own 
current. It will be convenient to indicate explicitly this type of field by the symbol 
E,, in place of £,. Introducing also the value /, from (1) into (12), we obtain for 
the self-im pedance 


L 
2u=-7[ Fut sin fz dz (13) 
Th Jo 


To evaluate (13), it is first necessary to derive an expression for the field E,, 
along the antenna produced by its own current. Substituting this into (13) and 
integrating, it is possible to obtain an expression which can be evaluated numen- 
cally. The steps in this development are given in the following paragraphs. 

If expressions can be written for the retarded scalar potential V due-to 
charges on the antenna and for the retarded vector potential A due to currents 
on the antenna, then the electric field everywhere is derivable from the relation 

« 


E= —VV —jwA (14) 
More particularly, the z component of E is given by 
ev 
E, SS a — jaa, (15) 
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Plo, b. 2] 


Figare 10-5 Relation of coordinates to antenna. 


Referring to Fig. 10-5, let the antenna be coincident with the z axis. A point 
on the antenna is designated by its distance z, from the origin. A point P in space 
is given in cylindrical coordinates by p, ¢, z. Other distances are as shown. Only 
lengths £ which are an odd multiple of 4/2 will be considered. Thus, 


nd 
b=y 


where n = 1, 3,5,... 


The scalar potential Vat any point is given by 


I p 
roa fife : 


where p is the volume charge density, r the distance from the charge element to 
the point and dz is a volume element. From Fig. 10-5, 


(= JP Fea 


In the case of a thin wire of length L, (16) reduces to 


I Pi 
a dre { r dz, (ay) 


where p, = linear charge density on the wite 


The vector potential A at any point is given by 


_Ho fia 
ar {ff ; dt (18) 


where J = the current density 
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In the case ofia thin wire (18) reduces to 
L 
Ho i, 
A,=— | od 
= dn ( pos HP) 
where [,, = the current on the wire 
By the continuity relation between current and linear charge density 


pL { az, tt (20) 


The current on the antenna is assumed to have a sinusoidal distribution as 
given by (1). Introducing the retarded time factor, we have for the retarded 
current 


f,, =F, sin Bz, et (21) 


Substituting (21) into (20) and performing the indicated operations, the retarded 
linear charge density is 


ar ce 
PL = a cos fz, elt wie (22) 


Introducing (22) into (17) and noting that B/w = 1/c, the retarded scalar potential 
is 


jie" () cos Bz,e i 
= | 2 
4nzge Jo r 2 ee) 


Likewise, introducing (21) into (19), the z component of the retarded vector 
potential is 


dz, (24) 


Se Hig te" [* sin Bz,e" # 
/. 4n 


lO r 
By de Moivre’s theorem, 


cos Bz, = 4(e/**! + @7 #71) (25) 
and sin Bz, = 5 (eft — @o rt) (26) 


Making these substitutions in (23) and (24), 


sp pfor PL —ii(x1 te) j#(z1—r) 
ae LS { saitealnd Aaa Q7) 
BNE Jo r- 
ai jan, fF, giot fb — jitzitrk giPiet —F 
and Ane fo hie { ea ea cana (28) 
; 8x lo r 


Equations (27) and (28) give the retarded scalar and vector potentials 
caused by current on the antenna with the assumed sinusoidal distribution, Sub- 
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stituting these equations into (15) yields an expression for the z component of the 
electric field everywhere, Thus, 


jie L é (eens 


8ne9¢ Jo az 


z 


r 


Oly Leo L ge Ft +) _ plflta -r) 
+ go [ ; dz, (29) 
; ~ Sbry ~ jBrz 
E, = ihe (= + . ) (30) 
4ney¢ ry "3 


wheré 


r, = /p? +2? Gl} 
and r= fp? +(L = 2)* (32) 


The factor 1/4nege = 120n/4n = 30. Also putting the. time factor equal to its 
absolute value e“ = 1, Eq. (30) becomes 


e fri gira 
£,= 301, + ) (33) 
ry r2 
At the antenna (31) and (32) become 
ry=z (34) 
and r,=L-2z (35) 


Substituting these into (33) yields the value of the z component of the electric 
field E,, at the antenna due to its own current. Thus, 


eo ibe g- IML~ 5) 
Eh, = 50h | 
11 $30 ( . + tas ) (36) 


Introducing (36) into (13) we obtain the self-impedance Z,, of a thin linear 
antenna an odd number of 4/2 long. Hence, 


L e ibe e JRL 2) 
Zy,=] i 
Pri no {"( ; + | sin ps de (37) 
Applying de Moivre’s theorem to sin fz, 
Bie 7 _ 1 7 ilyei2h: — 1) 
Z,,= —15 _-_ — 
Lt i [ e bse | dz (38) 
_ For L = na/2 where n = 1,3, 5,..., e7#* =e" = —1, so that (38) becomes 
i —f2pz i glthz = 4 
z= -15{ (Se (39) 
z L-2z 


Ly _ ¢-i2br Ly — ,i2s. 
or Zu =15[ = a+ 15 | oe (40) 
z L-z 


0 
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In the first integral let 
u = 2fz or du = 28 dz 


The upper limit z=L becomes u =28L = 2zn, while the lower limit is 
unchanged. The first integral then transforms to 


2xa 1 _ e 
15 | —— du (41) 


Oo 


In the second integral let 
p= 2A(L — z) or dv = —2ff dz 


The upper limit becomes zero while the lower limit becomes 2nn. The second 
integral then transforms to 


it] (2xn-~ v) [isn i Baer 
—15 [ aa an dy = 15 { (42) 
2 


Equations (4!) and (42) are definite integrals of identical form. Since their limits 
are the same, they are equal. Therefore (40) becomes 


Zany gt tu 
Zi, = 30 ( cee AEE (43) 
6 u 
If we now put w = ju, (43) transforms to 
j2an tf _ p> 
2.230 | Se (44) 
lo w 


The integral in (44) is an exponential integral with imaginary argument It is 
designated by Ein (jy). Thus,' 


b eo 
Ein y= |" — dw (45) 


In our case y = 22m. This integral can be expressed in terms of the sine and 
cosine integrals discussed in Sec. 5-6. Thus, 


Ein (jy) = Cin (y) + Si () (46) 
or Ein (jy) = 0.577 + ny —CiG) +/ Si) (47) 
Hence, the self-impedance is 
Z,, = Ry, +fX,, = 30[Cin (2an) + Si (22n)] (48) 
or Z,, = 30(0.577 + In (2am) — Ci (2am) + j Si (2an)] (Q) (49) 
* 


1 See, for example, S. A. Schelkunoff, Applied Mathematics for Engineers and Scientists, Van Nostrand, 
New York, 1948, p. 377. 
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1; >t 
a 


{a} Figure 10-6 = 4/2 and 34/2 antennas. 


The seli-resistance is 
Ry, = 30 Cin (22m) = 30[0.577 + In (22m) — Ci (22n)} (2) (50) 
and the self-reactance is ; 
X11 = 30 Si (2zn) (Q} (51) 


These equations give the impedance values for a thin linear center-fed 
antenna that is an odd number (x) of 4/2 long. The current distribution is 
assumed to be sinusoidal (Fig. 10-64). The values arc those appearing at the ter- 
minals at the center of the antenna. 

In the case of a 2/2 antenna as shown in Fig. 10-6a, n = 1, and we have for 
the self-resistance and self-reactance 


R,, =30Cin (Qn) = (Q) (52) 
and X,,=30SiQ2z) @Q) (53) 


The value of (52} is identical with that given for the radiation resistance of a 4/2 
antenna, in Sec. 5-6, Eq. (5-6-23), Evatuating (52) and (53), we obtain for the self- 
impedance 


21, = Ry, +f/Xy, = 73 + 742.50 (54) 


Since X,, is not zero, an antenna exactly 4/2 long is not resonant. To obtain a 
Tesonant antenna, it is Common practice to shorten the antenna a few percent to 
make X,, = 0. In this case the self-resistance is somewhat less than 73 1. 

For a 34/2 antenna as shown in Fig. 10-6b, n = 3, and the self-impedance is 


Z,; = 30[Cin (62) + j Si (67)] 
or Z,, = 105.5 + j45.5 2 (55) 


It is interesting that the self-reactance of center-fed antennas, an exact odd 
number of 4/2 tong, is always positive since the sine integral Si (2mm) is always 
positive. For large n the sine integral converges around a value of 2/2 (see Fig. 
5-12b} which corresponds to.a reactance of 47.1 Q. It should be noted that for 
antenna lengths not an exact odd number of 4/2 the reactance may be positive or 
negative. However, the foregoing analysis of this section is limited to antennas 
that are an exact odd number of 4/2 long. 

Fort large n, the self-resistance expression (50) approaches the value 


R,, = 30[0.577 + In (2xn}] (56) 
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i 
{w) . 
(a) 53 
Figure 10-7 Stub antenna of length / at (a) and 
center-fed antenna of length L at {b). 


since Ci (2xn} approaches zero. Thus, the self-resistance continues to increase 
indefinitely with increasing n but at a logarithmic rate. 

The more general situation, where the antenna length L is not restricted to 
an odd number of 4/2, has also been treated.’ The antenna is center-fed, and the 
current distribution is assumed to be sinusoidal (see Fig. 5-8). The seif-resistance 
for this case is 


Ry,= xo (1 — cot? e) Cin 2BL + 4 cot? te Cin BL 


+2 cot a (Si 28L — 2 Si Ax] (Q} (57) 
When the length L is small, (57) reduces very nearly to 
Ry, =SBLP —(Q) (58) 


which is the same as (2-20-3) when /,, = (1/2) Ig. 

For the special case of L = ni/2, where n = 1, 3, 5, ..., (57) reduces to the 
relation given previously by (50). 

The above discussion of this section applies to balanced center-fed 
antennas. For a thin linear stub antenna of height ! perpendicular to an infinite, 
perfectly conducting ground plane as in Fig. 10-7a, the self-impedance is 4 that 
for the corresponding balanced type (Fig. 10-7b). The general formula (57) for 
self-resistance can be converted for a stub antenna above a ground plane by 
changing the factor 30 to 15 and making the substitution L = 21. The formulas 
(30) and (51) can be converted for a stub antenna with ground plane where the 
antenna is an odd number a of 4/4 long by changing the factor 30 to 15. Thus, for 


‘ G. H. Brown and 8. King, “High Frequency Models in Antenna Investigations,” Proc. [RE, 22, 
457-480, April 1934, * 

J. Labus, “Recherische Ermittlung der Impedanz von Antennen,” Hochfrequenztechnik und Electro- 
akustik, 77, January 1933. 
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a A/4 antenna perpendicular to an infinite, perfectly conducting ground plane, the; 
self-impedance is 


Zi, = 36.54 j212 


10-4 MUTUAL IMPEDANCE OF TWO PARALLEL LINEAR 

ANTENNAS, The mutual impedance of 2 coupled circuits is defined in circuit — 
theory as the negative of the ratio of the emf V,, induced in circuit 2 to the 

current {, flowing im circuit 1 with circuit 2 open. Consider, for example, the 

coupled circuit of Fig. 10-8 consisting of the primary and secondary coils of a 

transformer. The mutual impedance Z,, is then 


¥; 
Zy, = ——" (t) 


where V,, is the emf induced across the terminals of the open-circuited secondary 
by the current /, in the primary. The mutual impedance, so defined, is not the 
same as a transfer impedance such as discussed in connection with the reciprocity 
theorem in Sec. 10-2. In general, a transfer impedance is the ratio of an emf 
impressed in one circuit to the resulting current in another with all circuits closed. 
For example, if the generator in Fig. 10-8 is removed from the primary and is 
connected to the secondary terminals, the ratio of the emf V. applied by this 
generator to the current J, in the closed primary circuit is a transfer impedance 
Zr. Thus, 


La 
a 


This impedance is not the same as the mutual impedance Z,, given in (1). 

Instead of the coupled circuit of Fig. 10-8, let us consider now the case of 2 
coupled antennas 1 and 2 as shown in Fig. 10-9. Suppose a current J, in antenna 
1 induces an emf V,, at the open terminals of antenna 2. Then the ratio of —F,, 
to F, is the mutual impedance Z,,. Thus, 


Zs (2) 


—Y¥, 
23, = 7 22 (3} 
1 


If the generator is moved to the terminals of antenna 2, then by reciprocity 
the mutual impedance Z,, or ratio of —V,, to I, is the same as before, where Vi, 


Figure 10-8 Coupled circuit or transformer. 
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iy 5, 


1 2 Figure 10-9 Paraliel coupled antennas. 


is the emf induced at the open terminals of antenna 1 by the current /, in 
antenna 2. Thus, 


—Vay mde 
=2Z2,,=2Z,2.= 
I, 21 12 4, 


To calculate the mutual impedance, we need to know V,, and /,. Let the 
antennas be in the z direction as shown in Fig. 10-9. The emf — V,, induced in an 
antenna by its own current is indicated by (10-3-11). To obtain the emf V2, 
induced at the open terminals of antenna 2 by the current in antenna I, we set 
E, = E3,, V2, = —V2,, and /, = 2, in (10-3-11). Then 


(4) 


1 L 
Vay -7 | 1,£,, dz (5) 
th Jo ’ 
where I, is the maximum current and /, the value at a distance z from the lower 
end of antenna 2 with its terminals closed, and where E,, is the electric field 
along antenna 2 produced by the current in antenna |. Assuming that this 
current distribution is sinusoidal as given by 


I, =f, sin Bz (6) 
so that (5) becomes 
L 
V3, -( E,, sin Bz dz (7) 
0 
then ; 
-_ 1 £ 
Zn = ice al E,, sin Bz dz (8) 
fy T, Jo 


This is the general expression for the mutual impedance of two thin linear, 
parallel, center-fed antennas with sinusoidal current distribution. We will con- 
sider first the situation where both antennas are the same length L, where L is an 
odd number of 4/2 Wong (L = nd/2; 2 = 1, 3,'5, ...). A case of particular interest is 
where both antennas are 4/2 long (n = 1). The relative positions of the antennas 
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may be divided into three situations: side-by-side, collinear or end-to-end, and 
staggered or in echelon. These arrangements are illustrated in Fig. 10-10. Mutual 
impedance expressions for the three arrangements are given in the following sec- 
Hons. 


10-5 MUTUAL IMPEDANCE. OF PARALLEL ANTENNAS 
SIDE-BY-SIDE. Let d be separation of the antennas. Referring to the arrange- 
ment of Fig. 10-t0a and Fig. 10-11, the field E,, along antenna 2? produced by 
the current /, in antenna 1 is given by (10-3-33) where 


nr, = fd? +2? (1) 
and rp = /d? +L — 27 (2) 


Substituting this into (10-4-8), the mutual impedance becomes 
* fexp (jb /@ + 27) exp (BJP +(L- IN 
{ re + Jt ea } sin Bz dz 
Carter-has shown that upon integration of (3), 
Z>, = 30{2 Bi (—jfd) — Ei (jp /d? + B+ 1) 
— Ei [-jA/d?2 + P-L} Q) 4) 


(3) 


o 


22, = j30 { 


where the exponential integral 
Ei (+jy} = Ci) tJ Si (yh (5) 
Thus, the mutual resistance is 
Ro, = 302 Ci (Bd) — Ci [BU /P? + 2 + LY 
-C[KYF+2-D} OQ © 


a IPT 


A £ Ai 
ide-by side | | | | | | 
Collinear Staggered or in echelon 
tw} ib) ) 


Figure 10-10 Three arrangements. of two paralle] antennas. 
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Antenna Antenna 2 Figure 10-12 Parallel coupled antennas with dimensions. 


and the mutual reactance is 
X21 = —30{2 Si (Bd) — Si [PU /a? + B + L)) 
~ Si [p./d?+2-L)]} (Q) (7) 


Ra, +5Xa, = Za, = Zy2 = Ry. t+ IX 42 (8) 


and where L = ad/2 for x odd. 

The mutual resistance and reactance calculated by (6) and (7) for the case of 
4/2 antennas (L = 4/2) are presented by the solid curves in Fig. 10-12 as a func- 
tion of the spacing d. The mutual resistance KR, is also listed in Table 10-1. 

An integral-equation method for the calculation of the mutual impedance of 
linear antennas has been presented by King and Harrison! and by Tai.’ The 
method is related to that discussed in Chap, 9. In this method the diameter of the 
antenha conductor is a factor. By way of comparison, curves for the mutual 
resistance and reactance given by Tai are also shown in Fig. 10-12. The dashed 
curves are for a total length-diameter ratio (L/D) of 11600 (very thin antenna) 
and the dotted curves for a tatio of 73. 

In Table 10-1 the quantity R,, — R,, which is important in array calcu- 
lations, is also tabulated. When d is small, it has been shown by Brown? that this 
quantity is given approximately by the simple relation 


of 4)" _ d\" 
ae Ry, = 60x (4) = 592.1 ©) (Q) (9) 


where 


where J = the free-space wavelength 


*R. King and C. W Harrison, Jr, “Mutual and Seif Impedance for Coupled Antennas,” J. Appl. 
Phys., 15, 481-495, June 1944, 

2 C.T. Tai, * Coupled Antennas,” Proc. 1RE, 36, 487-500, April 1948. 

> G. H. Brown, personal communication to the author, June 16, 1938. 
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Figure 10-12 Curves of mutual resistance (R,,) and reactance (X,,) of two parallel side-by-side . 
linear 4,'2 antennas as a function of distance between them. Solid curves are for infinitesimally thin 
antennas as calculated from Carter's formulas. Dashed and dotted curves between 0 and 1.04 spacing 
are from Tui's data for aniennas with L/D ratios of 11000 and 73 respectively. 


This relation is accurate to within ¢ percent when ¢ < 0.054 and to within about 
5 percent when d < 0.14. 

in the more general situation where the antenna length L is not restricted 
to an odd number of 4/2, the mutua! resistance and reactance are given by Brown 
and King’ as 


1 
sin? (BL/2) 


— 4 cos? — Flag (/4d2 +P —-+ci5 Eo /e +B 4+ b| 
+ cos BL[Ci B(./d? +P —L4+ Ci oo /d +24 1) 
+ sin pal si Ad? + P+ L) ~ Si Bi /d? + P-L) 


— 2815 (VAP TB +1) 42815 /aF FE 1h (QQ) (10) 


R,, = 30 {2 + cos BL) Ci Bd 


‘ G. H. Brown and R. King, “High Frequency Models in Antenna Investigations,” Proc. [RE, 22, 
457-480, April 1934. 
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Table 10-1 Mutual resistance versus 
spacing for thin center-fed side-by-side 4/2 
antennas (ff. = 180°), with — sinusoidal 
current distribution 


Mutual Self minus 
resistance mutual resistance 

Spacing d R,,,2 (Ry, — Ry), 2 
0.06 73.13 0.00 

0.01 73.07 0.06 

0.05 71,65 1.48 

0.10 67.5 5.63 

0.125 644 8.7 

O15 60.6 12.5 

0.20 51.6 215 

0.25 40.9 32.2 

03 29.4 43.7 

0.4 +63 66.8 

0.5 ~127 85.8 

06 -234 96.5 

07 —248 97.9 

08 ~186 917 

09 -72 80.3 

1.0 +3.8 , 69.3 

11 +121 61.0 

1.2 +158 57.3 

1.3 +124 60.7 

14 +58 67.3 

1.5 —24 75.5 

146 —83 814 

17 —10.7 83.8 

1.8 —94 82.5 

19 —48 TIS 

2.0 +11 72.0 

and 
xX; 30 : 2(2 + BL) St Bd 
SIU aren cos yf 
= sin? (BL/2) 


+4 eos | sik Jara - 14 8i§ Jao + 0 
— cos AL[Si p(/d? + 2 — L) + Si /d? + B+ L)) 
+ sin ft CAVE HE + 1) C AVES Eb 


-2Ci EG [42 oP +L) + 2-Ci f (/4d7 + B- of (EN) 
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1 2 


+ 


d { 


Ground plane Figure 10-13 Two coupled linear parallel stub antennas. 


In the special case of L = nd/2, where n is odd, (10) and (11) reduce to the 
relations given previously by (6) and (7). 

The above relations of this section apply to balanced center-fed antennas. 
The mutual impedance of two stub antennas of height { = L/2 above an infinite,, 
perfectly conducting ground plane as in Fig. 10-13 is 4 that given by (6) and (7) 
or (10) and (11). These relations are converted to the ground-plane case by chang- 
ing the factor 30 to 15 and making the substitution L = 2i. 


10-6 MUTUAL IMPEDANCE OF PARALLEL COLLINEAR 
ANTENNAS, Let each antenna be an odd number of 4/2 long and arranged as 
in Fig, 10-10b. For the case where A is greater than L, Carter’ gives the mutual 
resistance and reactance as 


tp 
R,, = —15 cos pal 2 Ci 2h + Ci 2f(h — L) + Ci 2f(h + L) — In (" =*)| 


+ 15 sin Bh [2 Si 28h — Si 28(h — L) — Si 2f(h + LY (Q (1) 
and 
X,, = —15 cos Bh[2 Si 28h — Si 28(h — L) — Si 2f(h + LJ 


F : . : —- 
+ 15 sin pol 2 Ci 2Bh — Ci 2B(h — £} — Ci 2B(h + L)— In ( re )| {Q} (2) 
Curves for R,, and X,, of parallel collinear 4/2 antennas (L = 4/2) are 
presented in Fig. 10-14 as a function of the spacing 5 where s = — L (see 
Fig. 10-10b). 


10-7 MUTUAL IMPEDANCE OF PARALLEL ANTENNAS IN 
ECHELON. For this case the antennas are staggered or in echelon as in 
Fig. 10-10c, Each antenna is an odd number of 4/2 long. The mutual! resistance 


'P.S. Carter, “Circuit Relations in Radiating Systems and Applications to Antenna Problems,” 
Proc. ERE, 4, 1004-1041, June 1932. 
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Spacing, s, 


Figure 10-14 Curves of mutuaj resistance (R,,} and reactance (X;,) of two paraliel collinear infini-- 
tesimally thin 2/2 antennas as a function of the spacing s between adjacent ends. 


and reactance of two such antennas are given by Carter! as 
R,, = —15 cos B—-2 Ci A—2CiA' + CIB+ Ci B 4+ CiC+CiC) 

+ 15 sin Bh(2 Si A— 2 Si A’-SiB+SiB-SiC+SiC) @) (1) 
and 
Xa; 


tt 


—15 cos Bh(2 Si A + 2 Si A’ — Si B- Si BY SiC - SiC) 
+15 sin B2 CiA—2CiA'—CiB+CiB’'—CiC+Cic) (@ 


where A = f(./d? + h? +h) 
A’ = p./d? +h? —h) 
B= pl,/d? +(h-—L)? + (h-L)] 
B= p[./d? + (kL) -(h-— L)} 
C= PlL/d ++ LP t+(h4+L)] 


C = BL /d? + (h+ LY ~(h+ Ly] 


Values of the mutual resistance in ohms as calculated from (1) are listed in 
Table 10-2? as a function of d and # for the case where the antennas are 4/2 long 
(L = 4/2), as indicated in Fig, 10-15. 

The staggered or echelon arrangement is the more general situation of 
which the side-by-side position (Sec. 10-5) and the collinear position (Sec. 10-6) 
are special cases. 


'P. S. Carter, “Circuit Relations in Radiating Systems and Applications to Antenna Problems,” 
Proce. TRE, 20, 1004-1041, June 1932. See also H. £. King, “ Mutual Impedance of Unequal Length 
Antennas in Echelon,” [EEE Trans. Ants. Prop., AP-5, 306-313, July 1957. 

? All but a few values are from a table by A. A. Pistolkors, “The Radiation Resistance of Beam 
Antennas,” Proc. 1RE, 17, 62-579, March 1929. 
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Figure 41S Two parallel linear 4/2 antennas in echelon. 


10-8 MUTUAL IMPEDANCE OF OTHER CONFIGURATIONS. 
There are many other antenna configurations for which the mutual impedance 
may be of interest. The variety is enormous, but two will ‘be mentioned and 
references given which the reader may consult for further information. 


1. Parallel antennas of unequal height. This case has been treated by Cox.’ His 
data apply specifically to stub antennas perpendicular to an infinite, perfectly 
conducting ground, but can be used with symmetrical center-fed antennas of 
twice the length by multiplying the resistance and reactance values by 2 (see 
also Howard E. King’). 

V or skew antennas. Some antenna systems involve nonparallel linear radi- 
ators. The mutual impedance of such inclined antennas are readily calculated 
by the moment method, as, for example, by J. H. Richmond’s FORTRAN IV 
program, ASIS-NAPS Document NAPS-02223 (see References at the end of 
Chap. 9). 


2 


For two short dipoles, however, a simple, useful relation can be derived as 
follows. 

Referring to Fig. 10-16, consider the 2 short center-fed dipoles i and 2 of 
length L, and L, separated by a distance r, with orientation angles @ and @' as 
indicated. The mutual impedance Z,, is given by the ratio of the voltage , 
induced in dipole 2 by the current J, flowing in dipole 1. Then for L, < 1, Ly <1 
and r, » I, we have, from (5-2-34), 


V,, 60nL, 


1 Fy 


sin @e/*°L’ sin & (1) 


1, R. Cox, “Mutual Impedance between Vertical Antennas of Unequal Heights.” Prac. IRE, 35, 
1367-1370, November 1947, 


* H. E. King, “Mutual Impedance of Unequal Length Antennas in Echelon.” ZEEE Trans, Aats. 
Prov., AP-5, 306-313, July 1957. 
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Table 10-2 Mutual resistance as a function of ¢ and # (Fig, 18-15) 
for thin 7,2 antennas in echelon 


Spacing hk 
Spacing 4 0.02 0.54 1.04 1.54 2.04 254 BOA 
0.04 +731 +264 ~-41 +18 -10 +06 -O04 
O54 —12.7 —-118 —O0.8 +08 -10 +05 -03 
104 +38 +88 +36 —29 +11 —0.4 +01 
1.54 —24 -5.8 —-63 +2.0 +06 —10 +09 
2.04 +11 +38 +61 +0.2 —26 +16 —O5 
254 -08 —-28 -S? —-24 427 -03  -Ol 
3.04 +04 +19 +45 +32 —21 —16 +17 
3.54 03 1.5 39 38 +07 +2.7 —1.0 
4.04 +02 +11 +3.) +37 +0.5 -25 —03 
4.54 02 -09 -25 -34 -13 +20 411 
5.04 +02 +0.7 +21 +31 +18 —ld4 -19 
5.54. 0.1 0.6 18 29 2.2 +0.5 +18 
6.04 +0.1 +05 +16 +2.6 +23 —0.1 —2.0 
6.54 —0.1 -0.5 —12 -23 —23 -0.5 +17 
7.04 +01 +0.4 +11 +21 +23 +09 -13 
1.54 0.0 0.3 1.0 19 21 10 +07 
i 
Magnitude Orientation Periodic function 
600nL, Ly. ae ete : 
or Z2, = ——r (sin @ sin 6’) (sin 2xr, + j cos 2xr,) (2) 
a 
with maximum value 
60nL, Ly 
Z,,(max) = (2) (3) 


A 


We note in (2) that there are 3 factors: the first 1s a magnitude factor involy- 
ing the lengths of the dipoles and their separation, the second involves their 
mutual orientation, while the third factor is a periodic or complex function of unit 
magnitude giving the phase as a function of the separation distance. The mutual 
impedance for antennas, in general, involves these 3 factors. 


Figure 10-16 Two short center-fed dipoles of length L, and 
Li, with separation r, and orientation angles @ and # fot 
mutual impedance equation. 
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10-9 MUTUAL IMPEDANCE IN TERMS OF DIRECTIVITY 
AND RADIATION RESISTANCE. Consider a transmitting antenna and 
a receiving antenna separated by a distance r. The power delivered to the receiv- 
ing antenna load under matched conditions is 


p= (day 


r= RP (W) (1) 


A 


where V, = voltage induced at terminals of receiving antenna, V 
= radiation resistance of receiving antenna, Q 


The power transmitted is given by 
P,=17R, — (W) (2) 


where /, = current at terminals of transmitting antenna, A 
R, = radiation resistance of transmitting antenna, Q 


From (1) and (2), the magnitude of the mutual impedance of the antennas is 


IZal= poe 2/P.R, var 32 [JER @) 


From the Friis transmission formula (2-25-5), 


P, = A, An 
PP, rh? 


(4) 


where A,, = effective aperture or receiving antenna, m? 
A,, = effective aperture of transmitting antenna, m? 


Introducing (4) in (3), the maximum mutual impedance becomes 


A 
z,{max) = 2 Aw de RR, ‘) 


ra 


However, the directivity D = 42A,/2?, so the maximum mutual impedance can be 


reexpressed as 
D_D,R 
12, |¢max) = VDDRR, (Q) (6) 


Try 


where D, = directivity of receiving antenna, dimensionless 
D, = directivity of transmitting antenna, dimensionless 
R, = radiation resistance of receiving antenna, 2 
R, = radiation resistance of transmitting antenna, Q 
r, = separation, wavelengths 


Thus, the mutual impedance of two antennas is a function of their directivities (or 
apertures) and radiation resistances. In the above, the restriction applies that the 
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separation distance is large compated to the antenna dimensions and also that 
rea. 


Example. Calculate the maximum mutual impedance of 2 center-fed dipole 
antennas 0.14 long separated by 104. Assume uniform current distribution on the 
dipoles. The receiving antenna is terminated for maximum power transfer. 


Solution, From (6) and (2-20-3) (and also the table of Sec. 2-24), 


1.5 x 0.827 
| Z,, | (max) = Sax lo = 0.1885 2 
From (30-8-3), 
60: 0.17 
Z;,(max) = ae = 0.1885 0 


Although (6) and (10-8-3) bear little resemblance, except for the r, in the denomina- 
tor, both yield an identical impedance. 
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PROBLEMS! 
*10-1 A 54/2 antenna. Caiculate the self-resistance and self-reactance of a thin, sym- 
metrical center-fed linear antenna 54/2 long. 
10-2 Parallel side-by-side 4/2 antennas. Calculate the mutual resistance and mutual 
reactance for two parallel side-by-side thin Jineat 4/2 antennas with a separation 
of 0.154. 
40-3) Two 4/2 antennas in echelon. Calculate the mutual resistance and reactance of two 
parallel thin linear 4/2 antennas in echelon for the case where d = 0.254 and 
h = 1.254 {see Fig. 10-15). 
10-4 Brown’s equation. Prove Brown's relation R,, —R2, = Ore(d/iy given in 
(10-5-9). 
*t0-5 Three side-by-side antennas. Three antennas are arranged aS shown in. Fig. PIO-5. 
The currents are of the same magnitude in, all antennas. The currents, are in phase 
in (a) and (c), but the current in (6) is in antiphase. The self-resistasc# of each 


) Answers to starred (*) problems are given in App. D. 
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antenna is 100 £2, while the mutual resistances are: R,, = R, =40Q and Rk, = 
—10 What is the radiation resistance of each of the antennas? The resistances 
are referred to the terminals, which are in the same location in all antennas. 


a b ¢ Figure P105 Three side-by-side antennas. 


| 10-6 Seli-resistance and mutual resistance. Explain why the mutual resistance of two 
antennas can be both positive and negative but the self-resistance of a single 
antenna can only be positive. 


10-7 Terminal impedance. 

(a) Show by means of an equivalent network that at the terminals of a receiving 
antenna, the equivalent, or Thévenin, generator has an impedance Z;; 
—(Z2/Z,,) and an emf V,Z,/Z,,, where Z,, = self-impedance of transmitting 
antenna, Z,, = self-impedance of receiving antenna, Z,, = mutual impedance 
and V, = emf applied to terminals of transmitting antenna. 

(») What load impedance connected to the terminals of the receiving antenna 

| results in the maximum power transfer? 


CHAPTER — 


ARRAYS OF 
DIPOLES 
AND OF 

APERTURES 


11-1 INTRODUCTION. Essential background for this chapter is coveted 
in Chap. 4 on arrays of point sources, Chap. 5 on linear antennas, Chap. 7 on 
driven element arrays (Secs. 7-11 and 7-12) and Chap. 10 on self and mutual 
impedances. The heading for this chapter could appropriately be “Arrays of 
Antenna Elements” where an element refers to the basic unit of which an array is 
constructed. In the first part of this chapter the “elements” are mostly thin linear 
dipoles while in the latter sections of the chapter the array “elements” are aper- 
tures in general, which may be helices, horns, big redectors or arrays of dipoles 
(arrays of arrays). 

The far- or radiation field pattern, the driving point impedance and the array 
gain are first derived in that order for several different arrays of dipoles. The 
method of analysis is general and is applicable to other dipole arrays, the specific 
types discussed serving merely as examples. Array gain is cakculated by treating 
the dipoles as circuit elements having self and mutual impedances. Although 
direct pattern integration could be used to determine the gain, the circuit 
approach is simpler provided impedance values are available (patterns having 
been utilized in the impedance calculations). In most of the arrays the dipoles are 
driven but Sec. 1 {-9 discusses arrays having parasitic dipoles. 

Retro, ohased, scanning, adaptive, microstrip, low-sidelobe, tong-wire and 
curtain arrays are topics of Secs. 11-10 through 11-16. The remaining sections 
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z-— 


ta > 


1 2 Figure 11-1 Broadside array of 2 in-phase 4/2 elements. 


discuss continuous apertures, Fourier transform relations between far-field pat- 
terns and aperture distributions, total power and correlation arrays, interferome- 
ters, aperture synthesis, very large arrays and very long baseline arrays. 


11-2 ARRAY OF TWO DRIVEN i/2 ELEMENTS. BROADSIDE 
CASE, Consider two center-fed 1/2 elements (dipoles} arranged side by side with 
a spacing d as in Fig. 11-1. Two special cases will be considered: the broadside 
case’ treated in this section, in which the two elements are fed with equal in-phase 
currents, and the end-fire case? (Sec. 11-3), in which the two elements are fed with 
equal currents in opposite phase. The more general case Where the currents are 
equal in magnitude but in any phase relation is treated in Sec. 11-4. 


11-2a Field Patterns. The first part of the analysis will be to determine the 
absolute far-field patterns. It is convenient to obtain two pattern expressions, one 
for the horizontal plane and one for the vertical plane. Ordinarily, the relative 
patterns would be sufficient. However, the absolute patterns will be needed in 
gain calculations. Let the elements be vertical as shown in Fig. 11-2a. It is 
assumed that the array is in free space, ie, at an infinite distance from the ground 
or other objects. The field intensity E,(p) from a single element as a function of ¢ 


‘In the so-called “ broadside case” there is always a major lobe of radiation broadside to the array, 
although at large spacings there may be an end-fire lobe of equal magnitude (as, for example, when 
the spacing is 14). 

*'In the so-called “end-fire case” the pattern always has zero radiation broadside. The maximum 
radiation is always end-fire if the spacing is 4/2 or less. However, for greater spacings the maximum 
radiation is, in general, not end-fire. Since spacings of 4/2 or less are of principal interest, lhe array 
may be referred to as an end-fire lype. 
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2 elements 


Figure 11-2 Patterns for broadside array of 2 tinear in-phase 1/2 elements with spacing ¢ = 4/2. 


and at a large distance D (D ® d) in a horizontal plane (6 = 90° or xy plane in 
Fig. 11-2a) is 


E\(6) = kt, (H 


where & is a constant (Q m7’) involving the distance D and J, is the terminal 
current. Equation (i) is the absolute field pattern in the horizontal plane. it is 
independent of ¢ so that the relative pattern is a circle as indicated in Fig. 11-26. 

Next let the elements be replaced by isotropic point sources of equal ampli- 
tude, The pattern E,,.(¢) as a function of ¢@ in the horizontal plane for two such 
isotropic in-phase point sources is given by (4-2-6) as 


d, cos @ 
E,,.(@) = 2Ey cos (ie) (2) 
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where d, is the distance between sources expressed in radians; that is, 
d, =~ (3) 


Applying the principle of pattern multiplication, we may consider that E, is the 
field intensity from a single element at a distance D. Thus, 


Ey = E,(o) = KE, ‘4) 


Introducing (4) into (2) yields the field intensity Ep) as a function of @ in the 
horizontal plane at a large distance D from the array, or 


#16) = £,(6)2 008 (S22) = a, cos (2584 ) = 


This expression may be called the absolute field pattern in the horizontal plane. 
The electric field at points in this plane is everywhere vertically polarized, The 
shape of this pattern is illustrated in Fig. £1-2c, and also partially in Fig. 1 t-2a, 
for the case where d = A/2. The maximum field intensity is at ¢ = 90° or broad- 
side to the array. 

The field intensity £,(0} as a function of 9 from a single i/2 element at a 
distance D in the vertical plane (yz plane in Fig. 11-2a} is, from (5-5-12), given by 


cos [(n/2) cos 4] 


Ge aa sin @ 


(6) 
The shape of this pattern is shown in Fig. 11-2d. It is independent of the angle ¢. 
The pattern £,,,(4) in the vertical plane for two isotropic sources in place of the 
two elements is 


Ejg(G} = 25 (7a} 
Applying the principle of pattern multiplication, we put 
Ey = £40) (7b) 


so that the field intensity E(@) in the vertical plane at a distance D from the array 
is 


E(@) = 2k1, extern (8) 


This may be called the absolute field pattern in the vertical plane. This pattern has 
the same shape as the pattern for a single element in the vertical plane and is 
independent of the spacing. The relative pattern is presented in Fig. 11-2e and 
also partially in Fig. 11-2a. The relative 3-dimensienal field variation for the case 
vhere d = 4/2 is suggested in Fig. 11-2a. This pattern is actually bidirectional, 
only half being shown. 
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Driving 
point for 


Figure 11-3 Broadside array of 2 linear 4/2 ele- 
To transmitter ments with arrangement for driving elements with 
equal in-phase currents. 


11-2b Driving-Point Impedance. Suppose that the array is energized by the 
transmission-line arrangement shown in Fig. 11-3. Two transmission lines of. 
equal length [ join at P to a third line extending to a transmitter. Let us find the 
driving-point impedance presented to the third line at the point P.' This will be 
called the driving point for the array. 

Let V, be the emf applied at the terminals of element 1, Then 


WiHhZi tli Zi, (9) 


where J, is the current in element 1, 1, the current in element 2, Z,, is the 
self-impedance of element t and Z,, is the mutual impedance between the two 
elements. Likewise, if V, is the emf applied at the terminals of element 2, 


Wy=1,Z. + 1 Zy, (10) 
where Z,,. = the self-impedance of element 2 


The currents are equal and in phase so 


ee at) 
Therefore, (9) and (10) become 
Vi, =4,(Z,, + 242) 2) 
and Vz = 4222 + 212) (13) 
The terminal impedance Z, of element 1 is 
Z,= t= Zu +2 (14) 


‘G H. Brown, “A Critical Study of the Characteristics of Broadcast Antennas as Affected by 
Antenna Current Distribution,” Proc. IRE, 24, 48-81, January 1936. 
G. H. Brown, “ Directional Antennas,” Prac. /RE, 25, 78-145, January 1937. 
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and the terminal impedance Z, for element 2 is 


V, 
Z,= P= Zit+2Zy (15) 


2 
Since the elements are identical 
232 = Zi (16) 
Therefore, the terminal impedances given by (14) and (15) are equal; that is, 
Z,= 2,221,422 (17) 


Since Z, = Z, and /, = [, it is necessary that the emf V, applied at the terminals 
of clement 1 be equal and in phase with respect to the emf ¥, applied at the 
terminals of element 2. 

For the case where the spacing d is 7/2, the terminal impedance Z, of each 
element is 


Z, = Zu, + 22 = Ry + Riz + HX + X12) 
= 73 — 13 + (43 — 29) 
=60+ ;14 Q (18) 


Suppose that the reactance of 14 is tuned out at the terminals by a series 
capacitance.’ The terminal impedance then becomes a pure resistance of 60 0. If 
the length / of each transmission line between the antenna terminals and P is 4/2, 
the driving-point impedance of the array at P is a pure resistance of 30 ©. This 
value is independent of the characteristic impedance of the 4/2 lines. However, a 
resistance of 30 © is too low to be matched readily by an open-wire transmission 
line. Therefore, a more practical arrangement would be to make | equal to 4/4. 
Suppose that we wish to have a driving-point resistance of 600 ©. To do this, we 
let the characteristic impedance of each 4/4 line be ./1200 x 60 = 269 9? Each 
line transforms the 60 Q to 1200 Q and since two such lines are connected ‘in 
parallel al P, the driving-point impedance for the array is a pure resistance of 
600 ©. This is the impedance presented to the line to the transmitter. For an 
impedance match this line should have a characteristic impedance of 600 0. 


11-2c Gain in Field Intensity. As the last part of the analysis of the array, let 
us determine the gain in field intensity for the array. This could be done by 


' It is often simpler to resonate the elements by shortening them slightly. This modifies the resistive 
component of the impedance and alse alters the £(@) field pattern, but to a first approximation these 
effects can usually be neglected. 

? For the special case of a 2/4 line, the general: transmission-line formula reduces to Z,, = Z2/Z, 
where Z,, is the input impedance, Z, the charatteristic impedance and Z, the load impedance. Thus, 


Zy= ZZ. 
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pattern integration as in Chap. 3, but with self- and mutual-impedance values 
available a shorter method is as follows. 

Let the total power input (real power) to the array be Pp! Assuming no heat 
losses, the power P, in element 1 is 


P, = 17(R,, + Riz) (19) 
and the power P, in element 2 is 
P, = 1(R22 + Ry.) (20) 


where {, and 7, are rms currents. However, R,>=R,, and I, =1],. Making 
these substitutions and adding (19) and (20) to obtain the total power P, we have 


P= P, + Py = 21(R,, + Ria) (21) 


P 
and a ee 22 
N= aR, +R = 


Suppose that we express the gain with respect to a single 4/2 element as the 
reference antenna. Let the same power P be supplied to this amenna. Then 
assuming no heat losses, the current J, at its terminals is 


i= (23) 


where Rog is the self-resistance of the reference antenna (=, ,). 

In general, the gain in field intensity’ of an array over a reference antenna is 
given by the ratio of the field intensity from the array to the field intensity from 
the reference antenna when both are supplied with the same power ,P, The com- 
parison is, of course, made in the same direction from both the array and the 
reference antenna, In the present case it will be convenient to obtain two gain 
expressions, one for the horizontal plane and the other for the vertical plane. 

In the horizontal plane the field intensity Ey,y(¢), as a function of ¢, at a 
distance D from a single vertical center-fed 1/2 reference antenna Is of the form of 
(1). Thus, 


Euw(o) = ko (24) 


‘It is important that the antenna power P be considered constant. Most transmitters are essentially 
constant power devices which can be coupled to a wide razige of antenna impedance. Until the 
antenna power was considered constant by G. H. Brown (Proc. IRE, January 1937) the advantages of 
closely spaced elements were not apparent. Prior to this time the antenna current had usually been 
considered constant. : 

? The power gain discussed in Chap. 2 is equal to the square of the gain in field intensity. The power 
gain is the ratio of the radiation intensities (power per unit solid angle) for the array and reference 
antennas, the radiation intensity being proportional to the square of the field intensity. 
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where I, is the terminal current and “HW” indicates “ Half-Wavelength (4/2) 
antenna.” Substituting the value of /, from (23), we obtain 


P 
E = pies 25 
nw?) = k | Roo (25) 


The field intensity E(@) in the horizontal plane at a distance D from the array is 
given by (5). Introducing the value of the terminal current 7, from (22) into (5) 


yields 
2P d, cos @ 
=k j——— c (26) 
ae mre | 2 ) 


The ratio of (26) to (25) gives the gain in field intensity of the array (as a function 
of @ in the horizontal plane) with respect to a vertical 4/2 reference antenna with 
the same power input. This gain will be designated by the symbol G,(¢)[A/HW] 
where the expression in the brackets is by way of explanation that it is the gain in 
field of the array (A) with respect to a half-wavelength reference antenna (HW)! in 
the same direction from both array and reference antenna. Thus, 


AL = E(@) -_ 2Roo d, cos @ 
60 fiw > Becta” V ReceRiy | (se ) 


The absolute value bars || are introduced so that the gain will be confined to 
positive values (or zero) regardless of the values of d, and ¢. A negative gain 
would merely indicate a phase difference between the fields of the array and the 
reference antenna. 

If the gain is the ratio of the maximum field of the array to the maximum 
field of the reference antenna, it is designated by G, (not a function of angle). 

The self-resistances Rog = Ry, = 73 Q For the case where the spacing is 
4/2, d, = mand Ry, = —13 Q so that (27) becomes 


(27) 


G 40) i | = 1.56 cos 5 cos 6) {28} 


In the broadside direction (¢@ = z/2), the pattern factor becomes unity. The gain 
is then 1.56. This is the ratio of the maximum field of the array to the maximum 
field of the reference antenna (see Fig. 11-4). Hence, G, = 1.56. 


' Both the array and the 4/2 reference antenna are assumed to be in free space. Thus, to be more 
explicit, the expression G{@)[AFS/HWEFS], meaning the gain in field intensity of the Array in Free 
Space (AFS) with respect to a Half-Wavelength reference antenna in Free Space (H WES), might be 
used. However, to simplify the notation, the letters “FS” wili be omitted when doth antennas are in 
free space. 
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af2 reference 
antenna 
eas a4 o=124° 


Array 


e- 90° 
¥ 


4 = 56° 


x 
e=0° 
Figure LI-4 Horizontal plane pattern of broadside array of 2 vertical in-phase 4/2 elements spaced 


4/2. The pattern of a single vertical 4/2 reference antenna with the same power input is shown for 
comparison, 


It is also of interest to find the angle @, for which the gain is unity. For this 
condition (28) becomes 


cos (5 cos 60) = 0.64 (29) 


or do = 456° or $124" 


These angles are shown in Fig. 11-4. The array has a gain of greater than unity in 
both broadside directions over an angle of 68°. 

The gain as a decibel ratio is given by the relation 

Gain = 20 log, G; (dB) 

where G, = gain in field intensity 
Thus, a field-intensity gain of 1.56 is equal to 3.86 dB. 

Turning our attention now to the gain in the vertical plane (yz plane of 
Fig. 11-2a), the field intensity £,,4(0) as a function of 6 in this vertical plane at a 
distance D from a single vertical 4/2 reference antenna with the same power input 
is of the form of (6). Thus, 
cos i(w/2) cos 7] 


sin @ 


Eyy(8) = ki g (30) 


where fy = the terminal current 


Substituting its value from (23), we get 


_ FP cos [(2/2) cos 9] 31 
Euw(8) = k a a (31) 
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Fe 


é 2 reference 
antenna 
Array 
y 
Figure 11-8 Vertical-plane pattern 
of broadside array of 2 vertical m- 
phase 4/2 elements spaced 4/2, The 
Antenna : pattern of a single vertical! 4/2 reler- 
elements ence antenna with the same power 


Input is shown for comparison. 


The field intensity E(0) as a function of @ in the vertical plane at a distance D 
from the array is given by (8). Introducing the value of the terminal current J; 
from (22) into (8), we have 


2P cos [({m/2) cos 8] 


EQS Ry + Riz sin @ 


(32) 


The ratio of (32) to (31) gives the gain in field intensity, G,(@)[A/HW], of the 
atray as a function of @ in the vertical plane over a vertical A/2 reference antenna 
with the same power input. Thus, 


A £(9) 2Roo 
Ge = = |] (33) 
A | aw | Eyw(@) Rip t+ Ry, 


The gain is a constant, being independent of the angie @. For the case where the 
spacing is 4/2, (33) becomes 


cso) | = 1.56 (or 3.86 dB) (34) 


The shape of the pattern for the array and for the 4/2 reference antenna is the 
same as shown in Fig. 11-5, but the ratio of the radius vectors in a given direc- 
tion is a constant equal to 1.56. 

H the reference antenna is an isotropic source instead of a 4/2 antenna, the 
gain in the. vertical plane is a function of the angie @. The maximum gain in field 
intensity of the array over an isotropic source with the same power input 
is ,/1.64 times greater than the voltage gain over a 4/2 reference antenna 
[P{4/2) = 1.64, see Sec. 2-24]. Thus, when the spacing is 4/2, the maximum gain in 
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yo 
_ 
A 
Figure 11-6 End-fire array of 2 linear 4/2 elements with currents of 


pS an equal magnitude but opposite phase. 


field intensity of the array with respect to an isotropic source is 
A we : 
ofA] = 1.56 «x ./1.64 = 2.0 (or 6.0 dBi)! (35) 


This value is in the broadside direction (¢ = @ = 90°). 


11-3 ARRAY OF 2 DRIVEN 14/2 ELEMENTS. END-FIRE 
CASE, Consider an array of 2 center-fed vertical 4/2 elements (dipoles) in free 
space arranged side by side with a spacing d and equal currents in opposite phase 
as in Fig. 1!-6. The only difference between this case and the one discussed in 
Sec. 11-2 is that the currents in the elements are taken to be in the opposite phase 
instead of in the same phase. As in Sec. 11-2, the analysis will be divided into 3 
subsections on the fieid patterns, driving-point impedance and gain in field inten- 
sity. 


11-3a Field Patterns. The field intensity E,(¢) as a function of @ at a distance 
D in a horizontal plane (xy or ¢ plane in Fig. 1t-7a) from a single element is 
E\(o) = kd, 
where k = a constant involving the distance D - 
/, = the terminal current 


Replacing the elements by isotropic point sources of equal amplitude, the pattern 
E,,.(¢) in the horizontal plane for two such isotropic out-of-phase sources is given 
by (4-2-10) as 


Boy = 285 ain (Acces) | P 


" Distinguish between “dB” for gain with respect to a reference antenna (4/2 dipole in the present 
Case) and “dBi” for gain with respect to an isotropic source. 
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Elements 


(b} {c) 
Figure 11-7 Patterns for end-fre array of 2 linear out-of-phase 4/2 elements with spacing d= i/2. 


Applying the principle of pattern multiplication, we may consider that E, is the 
field intensity from a single element at a large distance D. Thus 


Eq = E,(@) = Ky (2) 


and the field intensity E(¢) as a function of ¢ in the horizontal plane at a large 
distance D from the array is 


E(d) = 2kI, sin (A228) (3) 


This is the absolute field pattern in the horizontal plane. The electric field at 
points in this plane is everywhere vertically polarized. The relative pattern for the 
case where the spacing d is 4/2 is shown in Fig. 11-76 and also partially in 
Fig. 11-7@. The maximum field intensity is at @ = O° and ¢ = 180° Hence, the 
array is commonly referred to as an “ end-fire ” type. 
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The field intensity £,(@} as a function of # from a single 1/2 element at a 
distance D in the vertical plane (xz plane in Fig. 11-7a) is, from (5-5-12), given by 


cos [(2/2) cos 6] 


EQS hh sin 6 


(4) 
The pattern £,,,(@) as a function of @ in the vertical plane, for two isotropic 
sources in place of the two elements is, from (4-2-10), 


E,,.(0) = 2Eo sin (4 - *) (3) 


Note that 8 is complementary to @ in (4-2-10)}, so cos ¢ = sin @. 
Putting E, = £,(8), the field intensity £(8) as a function of @ in the vertical 
plane at a large distance D from the array is 


cos F(x/2) cos 4] ( sin *) 
= sin 
sin @ 2 


This is the absolute field pattern in the vertical plane. The relative pattern is 
illustrated in Fig, 11-7c, and also partially in Fig. 11-7a, for the case where the 
spacing is 4/2. The relative 3-dimensional field variation for this case (¢ = A/2) is 
suggested in Fig. 11-7a. This pattern is actually bidirectional, only half being 
shown. 


E(@) = 2k, 


(6) 


11-3b Driving-Point Impedance. Let V, be the emf applied to the terminals 
of element 1. Then 


V, =4,2,, +1,2Z,2 (7) 

Likewise, if V, is the emf applied to the terminals of element 2, 
VY, = 1,22. + 1,212 (8) 

The currents are equal in magnitude but opposite in phase so 
l,=-I, (9) 

Therefore, (7) and (8) become 

Vy = 4(Z11 — 239) (10) 
and = FAZ22— 242) (1!) 
The terminal impedance Z, of element | is : 
Z=tb=2y,-2n (12) 


1 


and the terminal impedance Z, of element 2 is 


¥, 
Z,=7=2n-2n (13) 


2 
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KR 
2 
Figure 11-8 End-fire array of 2 linear 4/2 elements 
To transmhitter With arrangement for driving elements with currents 
of equal magnitude but opposite phase. 
Therefore, 
2,22,=2Z1,-212 (14) 
V; ¥, 
or en (15) 
es 


Since J, = —J, it follows from (15) that V, = —¥,. This means that the 2 ele- 
ments must be energized with emfs which are equal in magnitude and opposite in 
phase. This may be done by means of a crossover in the transmission line from 
the driving point P to one of the elements as shown in Fig. 11-8, The length / of 
each line is the same. 

For the case where the spacing between elements is 4/2, the terminal imped- 
ance of each element is 


Z,=R,, — Riz + AX, — X42) 
= 864/72 Q (16) 


Consider that the reactance of 72 0 is tuned out by a series capacitance at the 
terminals of each element. The terminal impedance is then a pure resistance of 
86 ©. To obtain a driving-point resistance of 600 Q, let the length ! of the line 
from P to each element be 2/4 and let the line impedance be ,/1200 x 86 = 
321 9. For an impedance match, the line from the driving point P to the trans- 
mitter should have a characteristic impedance of 600 ©. 


11-3¢ Gain in Field Intensity. Using the same method as in Sec. 11-2c, the 
current J, in each element for a power input P to the array is given by 


P : 
{= {17} 
1 VAR — Ru 


It is assumed that there are no heat losses. The current fy in a single 4/2 reference 
antenna is given by (11-2-23). The gain in field intensity G¢@)[A/HW] as a func- 
tion of @ in the horizontal plane with respect to a A/2 reference antenna is 
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hi2 M2 
reference reference 
Array, antenna antenna 


Array 


ay (@) (4) 


Figure 11-9 Horizontal plane pattern (a) and vertical plane pattern (6) of end-fire array of 2 vertical 
4/2 elements with 4/2 spacing. The patterns of a vertical 4/2 reference antenna with the same power 
input are shown for comparison. 


obtained by substituting (17) in (3) and taking the ratio of this result to (11-2-25). 
This yields 
(¢ cos (18) 
2 
For a spacing of 4/2, (18) reduces to 


ue] [ 4 


In the end-fire directions (¢@ = 0° and 180°) the pattern factor becomes unity, and 
the gain is 1.3 or 2.3 dB. This is the gain G, (see Fig. 11-9). 

The gain in field intensity G,(@)[A/HW] as a function of @ in the vertical 
plane (xz plane of Fig. 11-7a) with respect to a 4/2 reference antenna is found by 
substituting (17) in (6) and taking the ratio of this result to (11-2-31), obtaining 


A 2Roo d, sin *) 
GAs) ——_ | = fj — 
ae reer rt 


which is of the same form as the gain expression (18) for the horizontal plane 
{note that maximum radiation is in a direction @ = 90°, @ = 0°). 

The gain in field intensity G, of the array over an isotropic source with the 
same power input is 1.3 x ./1.64 = 1.66 (or 4.4 dBi). 


A]. ORs 
610 a | ~ Ri = Riz par 


(19) 


(20) 


11-4 ARRAY OF 2 DRIVEN 1/2 ELEMENTS. GENERAL CASE 
WITH EQUAL CURRENTS OF ANY PHASE RELATION,’ In the 
preceding sections 2 special cases of an array of two 4/2 driven elements have 


‘ For a more detailed discussion of this case and also of the most general case where the current 
amplitudes are unequal, see G. H. Brown, “ Directional Antennas,” Proc. IRE, 25, 78-145, Hanuary 
(937. 
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Element 1 
yblement 2 


0 
d Figure 11-10 Array of 2 side-by-side elements 


normal to plane of page. 


been treated. In one case the currents_in the elements are in phase (phase 
difference = 6°) and in the other the currents are in opposite phase (phase 
difference = {80°). In this section the more general case is considered where the 
phase difference may have any value. As in the preceding cases, the two 4/2 
elements are arranged side by _ide with a spacing ¢ and are driven with currents 
of equa! magnitude. 

For the general-phase case the radiation-field pattern in the horizontal 
plane (xy plane of Fig. 11-7a) is, from (4-2-20), given by 


E(@) = 2k!, cos ‘ (1) 


where y is the total phase difference between the fields from element 1 and ele- 
ment 2 at a large distance in the direction ¢ (see Fig. 11-10). Thus, 


y=d,cos¢ +s (2) 
where 6 = the phase difference of the currents in the elements 


A positive sign in (2) indicates that the current in element 2 of Fig, 11-10 is 
advanced in phase by an angle 6 with respect to the current in element 1; that is, 


f,=1, jb 
or I, =f, j/-4 (3) 
The voltages applied at each element are 
Wy = 1,2.) + 22,7 = 1 (2, + Zy2 ié) (4) 
and Vy = 1,297 + 2,2 = PfZ22 + 212 (—8) (5) 
The driving-point impedances of the elements are then 
yi, 
2 > 7 = 2114 212 18 (6) 
1 
Vy, : 
and fag Sit aia i-d (7) 


2 


The real parts of the driving-point resistances are 
R, = Ri, +1242] cos (t + 4) (8) 
and R, = Ry, +|Z;2| cos (t — 4) (9) 
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where t =the phase angle of the mutual impedance Z,, (that is, t = arctan 
Xy./Ry_ where Z,, = Ryz +jX,2) 


Therefore, the power P, in element 1 is 


Py =P Ri = V4 70 Ray + 1Z12| cos (x + 8] (10) 
and the power P, in element 2 is 
P, =|f, [Raz + |Z12| cos (« — 8)] (11) 


Since R,, = R,,, the total power P is 
P=P, + P,=14,|{2Ri1 + |Z12} [cos (c + 5) + cos (t — 6)]} 
= 2/E, P(Ri1 + |Z12| cos t cos 4) 
= 2/7, (Ri, + Riz cos 5} (12) 


It follows that the gain in fieid intensity as a function of @ in the horizontal 
plane’ of the array over a single 1/2 element with the same power input is 
A Pe 2 OR d, cos ¢ +6 
46} A | = Ry, + Ria cos é ig ( 2 ) 

A polar plot of (13) with respect to the azimuth angle @ gives the radiation-field 
pattern of the array in the horizontal plane, the ratio of the magnitude of the 
radius vector to a unit radius indicating the gain over a reference A/2 antenna. 
Brown? has calculated such patterns as a function of phase difference 5 and 
spacing d,. Examples of these are shown in Fig, 11-11. 

The radiation-field pattern in the vertical plane containing the elements (in 
the plane of the page of Fig. 11-12} is 


d, sin 6 + 8\ cos [(x/2} cos 4] 
2 sin @ 


(13) 


E(8) = 2K], cos ( (14} 
Thus, the pattern in the vertical plane has the shape of the patterns of Fig, 11-11 
multiplied by the pattern of a single 4/2 antenna. The gain in the vertical plane 
over a vertical 4/2 reference antenna with the same power input is then 


Al. 2Ri, d, sin 9 +4 
648) A ~ J Ri, + Ry, cos 6| ( 2 ) 


It is often convenient to refer the gain to an isotropic source with the same 
power input. Since the power gain of a 4/2 antenna over an isotropic source is 
1.64 [D(A/2} = 1.64, see Sec. 2-24], the gain in field intensity as a function of @ in 


(15) 


' This ts the plane of the page in Fig. 11-10. 
? G. H. Brown, “Directional Antennas,” Proc. IRE, 25, 78-145, January 1937. 


135° 480° 


Elements 
e 


fy -—d—4 1& 


Horizontal-plane field patterns of 2 vertical etements as 2 function of the phase differ- 
ence é and spacing d. (After G. H. Brown, “Directional Antennas,” Proc. IRE, 25, 78-145, January 
1937.) Both elements are the same length and have currents of equal magnitude. The circies indicate 
the field intensity of a single reference element of the same length with the same power inpul. 


Figure 11-11 


4=0 


+h 


$ 
\ uv Figure 11-12 Relation of polar angle @ in the plane of the 
Elements elements. 
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the vertical plane of a vertical 2/2 antenna in free Space over an isotropic source 
is 


cos [(2/2) cos 8] 


sin @ 


cof] 


The gain in field intensity in the vertical plane of the array over the isotropic 
source is then the product of (15) and (16) or 


cao |= 9441 a Lo | 


: 3.28R,, = 
NV Ri, + Ry. 008 5 % 
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(16) 


(4 sin 6 + “) cos [(1/2) cos 6] an 
2 sin @ 


11-Sa_ Introduction. In 1932 I joined the Institute of Radio Engineers (IRE, 
now IEEE). The following year I received my Ph.D. degree in physics from the 
University of Michigan, publishing my dissertation research in the Proceedings of 
the IRE. I read every issue with interest. On opening the January 1937 Pro- 
ceedings I delved into a monumental treatise on “Directional Antennas” by 
George H. Brown of RCA." Buried deep in the article was, to me, an astonishing 
calculation which indicated that parallel linear dipoles with spacings of 4/8 or 
less had higher gains than the customary larger spacings. 

Within one week of the time I received my Proceedings I had designed and 
built an array of 4 close-spaced 4/2 dipoles at my amateur station W8JK, Oper- 
ating at a wavelength of 20 m, the array was phenomenally effective. I published 
the design and in subsequent articles extended it to an entire family of close- 
spaced arrays, The antennas outperformed all others. I called them “ flat-top 
beams” but everyone else called them W8JK arrays? They were soon in use by 
the thousands world-wide. 


* G. H. Brown, “Directional Antennas,” Proc. IRE, 25, 78-145, January 1937. 

2}. D. Kraus, “A Small but Effective Flat Top Beam Antenna,” Radio, no. 213, 56-58, March 1937 
and no. 216, 10-16, June 1937. 

J. D. Kraus, “ Rotary Flat Top Beam Antennas,” Radio, no. 222, 11-16, December 1937. 

J. Kraus, “ Directional Antennas with Ciosely-Spaced Elements,” QST, 22, 21-23, January 1938. 

J. D. Kraus, “Characteristics of Antennas with Closely-Spaced Elements,” Radio, no. 236, 9-19, Feb- 
Tuary 1939. 

J. D. Kraus, “Antenna Arrays with Closely-Spaced Elements,” Proc. IRE, 28, 76-84, February 1949, 

J. Kraus, “ W8JK 5-Band Rotary Beam Antenna,” QST, $4, 11-14, July 1970. 

J. Kraus, “The W8IK Antenna,” GST, 66, 11-14, June 1982. 
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In 1937 close spacing was a new and revolutionary concept. In George 
Brown's autobiography‘ he states: 


Ironically, the particular portion of my paper which John Kraus used so effectively 
was a small paper which I submitted to the Proceedings in 1932 only to have it 
rejected by a reviewer who denied its validity. When I prepared “ Directional 
Antennas” I tucked this older material into the middle of this bulky manuscript on 
the assumption that the reviewer would not notice it. 


George Brown's ruse worked and the world finally learned of his idea but 
only after it had languished in obscurity for five years! 

In the next part of this section, the benefits and limitations of close spacing 
are analyzed and its application to the W8JK array is outlined. 


11-5b Closely Spaced Elements and Radiating Efficiency. The WaJK 
Array, The end-fire array of two side-by-side, out-of-phase 4/2 dipole elements 
discussed in Sec. 11-3 can produce substantial gains when the spacing is 
decreased to small values. As indicated by the R, = 0 curve in the gain-versus- 
spacing graph of Fig. 11-13a, the gain approaches 3.9 dB at small spacings. At 
4/2 spacing the gain is 2.3 dB. This curve is calculated from (11-3-18) for @ = 0° 
or (11-3-20) for @ = 90°. As the spacing d approaches zero, the coupling factor 
becomes infinite, but at the same time the pattern factor approaches zero. The 
product of the two or gain stays finite, leveling off at a value of about 3.9 dB 
(6.0 dBi) for small spacings, as illustrated by Fig. 11-13b. The fact that increased 
gain is associated with small spacings makes this arrangement attractive for 
many applications. 

Thus far it has been assumed that there are no heat losses in the antenna 
system. In many antennas such losses are small and can be neglected. However, 
in the W8JK antenna such losses may have considerable effect on the gain 
(Fig. 11-13). Therefore, the question of losses and of radiating efficiency will be 
treated in this section in connection with a discussion of arrays of 2 closely 
spaced, out-of-phase elements. The term “closely spaced” will be taken to mean 
that the elements are spaced 4/4 or less. 

A transmitting antenna is a device for radiating radio-frequency power. Let 
‘the radiating efficiency be defined as the ratio of the power radiated to the power 
input of the antenna. The real power delivered to the antenna that is not radiated 
is dissipated in the loss resistance and appears chiefly in the form of heat in the 
antenna conductor, in the insulators supporting the antenna, etc. An antenna 
with a total terminal resistance R,,; may be considered to have a terminal radi- 
ation resistance R, and an equivalent terminal loss resistance R,, (see Sec. 2-13) 


‘G. H. Brown, “And Part of Which I Was,” Anges Cupar, 117 Hunt Drive, Princeton, NJ 08240, 
1982. 
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Figure 11-13 (a) Gain of end-lire array of 2 out-ol-phase 4,2 elements (WEIK array} with respect to 
a 4.2 reference antenna as a function of the spacing for 5 values of the loss resistance K,. (b} Gain 
curve for &, = 0 with variation of is component factors, the coupling factor and the pallern factor, 
for ¢@ = 0. 


such that 
Ryp = Ry, + Ri (1) 
It follows that 


R 
Radiating efficiency (%) = eee x 100 (2) 
t 1k 


Since many types of high-frequency antennas have radiation resistances 
that are large compared to any toss resistance, the efficiencies are high. In an 
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Figure 11-14) Current J, and radiation 
resistance R, in each element of a 
W8IK antenna as a function of the 
0 spacing. The current is calculated for a 
5 constant input power of 100 W to the 


1 0.2 0.3 0.4 Q. 
Spacing d, » array. 


alray with closely spaced, out-of-phase elements, however, the radiation resist- 
ance may be relatively small and the antenna current very large, as illustrated by 
Fig. 11-14. Hence, a considerable reduction in radiating efficiency may result 
from the presence of any loss resistance. The radiating efficiency may also be 
small for low-frequency antennas which are very short-compared to the wave- 
length. Although the effect of loss resistance will be discussed specifically for an 
array ofi2 closely spaced 4/2 elements, the method is general and may be applied 
to any type of antenna. 

Let the equivalent loss resistance at the terminals of each element be R,,. 
The elements are center fed and are arranged side by side with a spacing @. The 
total terminal resistance R,7 is as given by (1). The terminal radiation resistance 
R, is given by 


R,=Ri - Ry (3) 
Substituting (3) in (1) the total terminal resistance for each element is then 
Riz = Ry, + Ry — Ry, (4) 


If a power P is supplied to the 2-element array, the current /, in each element is 


P 
i,= j———_____ (5) 
, Ry, + Rip — Ry2) 


The total terminal resistance Roy of a single, center-fed 2/2 reference antenna is 
Ror = Roo + Rox (6) 


where Roo is the self-resistance and Ry, the loss resistance of the reference 
antenna. The current /, at the terminals of the reference antenna is then 


P 
Ip = [o~——__ (7) 
. Roo + Ror 
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With the array elements vertical, the gain in field intensity as a function of gin 
the horizontal plane (xy plane in Fig. 11-7a) is obtained by substituting (5) in 
(11+3-3), (7) in (11-2-24) and taking the ratio which gives . 


A 2ARoo + Ros) (4 cos *) 
G = = § 
101 | (ecmere oN 2 ° 
This expression reduces to (11-3-18) if the loss resistances are zero (Ro, =R 
0). 


ww 


In a similar way the gain in field intensity as a function of @ in the vertical 
plane (xz plane in Fig. 11-7a) is 
d, sin 8 
sin ( = > ) (9) 


6,0) saw | = |e Roo + Ros} 
11 + Rip Pa Ri, 
This reduces to (11-3-20) if the loss resistances are zero. 

The effect of loss resistance on the gain of a closely spaced array of 2 out-of- 
Phase 4/2 elements over a 2/2 reference antenna is illustrated by the curves in 
Fig. 11-13a. The gain presented is the maximum gain which occurs in the direc- 
tions of maximum radiation from the array (¢ = 0 and 180°; @ = 90°). The top 
curve is for zero loss resistance (Ro, = R,;, — 0). The lower curves are for 4 differ- 
ent values of assumed loss resistance: 4, 1, 5 and 20 2. The assumption is made 
that the loss resistance R,, of each element of the array is the same as the loss 
resistance Ro, of the reference 4/2 antenna (that is, R,, = Ro,). It is apparent 
from the curves that a loss resistance of only 12 seriously limits the gain at 
spacings of less than 4/10, and larger loss resistances cause reductions in gain at 
considerably greater spacings. If the loss resistance is taken to be 1 Q (a not 
unlikely value for a typical high-frequency antenna), the gain is almost constant 
(within 0.1 dB) for spacings between 4/8 and 4/4. Smaller spacings result in 
reduced gain because of decreased efficiency while larger spacings also give 
reduced gain, not because of decreased efficiency but because of the-decrease in 
the coupling factor. A spacing of 4/8 has the advantage that the physical size of 
the antenna is less. However, resonance is sharper for this spacing than for wider 
spacings. Hence, a spacing of 4/4 is to be preferred if a wide bandwidth is desired. 
In some situations an intermediate or compromise spacing is indicated. 

The @Q of an antenna, like the Q of any resonant circuit, is proportional to 
the ratio of the energy stored to the energy lost (in heat or radiation) per cycle. 
For a constant power input to the closely spaced array the Q is nearly proportion- 
al to the square of the current I in each element. Referring to Fig. 11-14, it is 
apparent that the current for 4/8 spacing is about twice the value for 4/4 spacing. 
Hence the Q for 4/8 spacing is about 4 times the @ for 4/4 spacing. A large Q 
indicates a large amount of stored energy near the antenna in proportion to the 
_ energy radiated per cycle. This also means that the antenna acts like a sharply 
tuned circuit. Since the bandwidth (if it is narrow) is inversely proportional to the 
Q, a spacing of 4/4 provides about 4 times the bandwidth obtained with 4/8 
spacing. Although the efficiency of an array with closely spaced, out-of-phase 
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—_—— a 


radiation radiatian 


Figure 11-15 Horizontally polarized W8JK array 
To transmitter with closely spaced elements carrying equal out-of- 
phase currents. 


elements might be increased, ¢.g., by using a large diameter conductor for each 
element, any substantial increase in bandwidth requires an increase in the spacing 
between the elements. This increase also raises the radiating efficiency. 

A single-section horizontally polarized W8JK closely spaced array consists 
of two side-by-side, out-of-phase 4/2 elements as indicated in Fig. 11-15. A single- 
section array is also shown in Fig. 11-l6a. Five other examples of W8JK 
antennas are shown in Fig. 11-16 with arrows located at current maxima, indicat- 
ing the instantaneous current directions. The type at Fig. 11-16b has an addi- 
tional collinear 4/2 section, the 2 sections being energized from the center. A 
4-section center-fed array is illustrated in Fig. 11-16¢, The additional sections 
yield a higher gain by virtue of the sharper beam in the plane of the elements. 
The antennas of Fig. 11-16¢, e and f are end-fed types corresponding to the 
center-fed arrays in the left-hand group. The spacing d is usually between 4/8 and - 
afd. 

Referring to the horizontally polarized W8JK array in Fig. 11-15, the loca- 
tion of the short circuit $ on the vertical line is adjusted for resonance (total 
length from open end of horizontal dipole to S an odd number of A/4 


d f (a) @ ¢@) 


oo — 


d ft @) Lhe 


= 
: or aie Se 


Terminals (e) Terminals wn 
Center-fed types End-fed types 
Figere 11-16 Six W8JK arrays with gains (top to bottom) of 5.9, 7.7 and 9.5 dBi, 
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approximately). The distance of the tap point T above $ is then adjusted for 
minimum VSWR on the fine to the transmitter (or receiver). The other types in 
Fig. 11-16 can also be matched in the same way. An adjustable trombone tuner 
matching a W8JK array to a coaxial line is shown in Fig. 16-29 (see also accom- 
panying discussion). A W8JK array fed by constant-impedance lines without 
tuners is shown in Fig. | 1-62. 


11-6 ARRAY OF a DRIVEN ELEMENTS. The field pattern of an 
array of many elements can often be obtained by an application of the principle 
of pattern multiplication. As an example, consider the volume array of Fig. 11-17 
consisting of 16 4/2 dipole elements with equal currents. In the y direction the 
spacing between elements is d, in the x direction the spacing is a and in the 2 
direction the spacing is h. Let the y-direction and z-direction arrays be broadside 
types and the x-direction array an end-fire type such that the maximum radiation 
of the entire volume array is in the positive x direction. Let d = 4 = 4/2 and 
a= 4/4. Consider that the currents in all elements are equal in magnitude and 
that the currents in the front 8 elements are in phase but retarded by 90° with 
respect to the currents in the rear 8 elements, By the principle of pattern multipli- 
cation the pattern of the array is given by the pattern of a single element mutti- 
plied by the pattern of a volume array of point sources, where the point sources 
have the same space distribution as the elements. In general, the field pattern 
E(6, }) of a volume array as a function of @ and ¢ is 


E(8, 0} = EL8. MEMO, DELO, PEABO, p) {1) 


Seis: 
4 
; Figure 11-17 Array of 16 4/2 


x dipole elements. 
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where E{@, ¢) = pattern of single element 
E44, @) = pattern of linear array of point sources in x direction 
£(@, ¢) = pattern of linear array of point.sources in y direction 
E~@, @) = pattern of linear array of point sources in z direction 


The product of the last 3 terms in (1) is the pattern of a volume array of point 
sources. If, for instance, we wish to obtain the pattern of the entire atray E(q) as 
a function of ¢ in the xy plane (@ = 90°), we introduce the appropriate pattern 
expression in this plane for each component array in (1). For the example being 
considered the normalized pattern becomes 


sin (2x sin ¢) 1 
E(d) = asin (G/2) sin ] cos | * {1 — cos 6)| (2) 
Only the E,\(@) broadside pattern and the E,(¢) end-fire pattern contribute to the 
array pattern in the xy plane, since in this plane the E{@) pattern of a single 
element and the E,(¢) broadside pattern are uniform, 

The impedance relations for an array of any number a of identical elements 
are derived by an extension of the analysis used in the special cases in the preced- 
ing sections.’ Thus, for # driven elements we have 


VW = 4324) +124. + Uy Ziy to tb Zin 


Vy 4,29, +. 292 t4y5Z23 +°°°+1,Z2, 
W242 5, Ale Zyg Fy Zaye PLZ @3) 


y= BZy) + 1,2Z,2 + 13Z,3 5 ili ol TZ 


where V, = terminal voltage of the nth element 
i, = terminal current of the nth element 
Z,, = mutual impedance between element 1 and the nth element 
Z,, = self-impedance of the nth element 


In matrix form (3) can be expressed as 


CY] = CZ ue] (4) 


The driving-point or terminal impedance of one of the elements, say element 1, is 
then 


V, i i 
Zpn t= Zi, + 7,747 


I 
+=Z 
75 ; i 6) 


Zi,+° +F 
1 


* See, for example, P. S. Caster, * Circuit Relations in Radiating Systems and Applications te Antenna 
Problems,” Proc. TRE, 20, 1007, June 1932. 
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if the currents in the elements and the self and mutuai impedances are known, 
the driving-point impedance Z, can be evaluated. 

The voltage gain of an array of m elements over a single clement can be 
determined in the same manner as outlined for the special cases considered in the 
previous sections. For instance, the gain in field intensity as a function of ¢ in the 
xy plane (@ = 90°) for the array of Fig. 11-17 with respect to a single vertical 4/2 
element with the same power input is 


G 40) | 


- RiuitRir 
Ry, + Ri + Ris + Ris + Riz + MRi2 + Ryo t+ HRia + Rig) 


sta (2% sin ¢) n 
ae ol ial) sin 6] cos [ 5 (1 — cos 6)| (6) 


where R,, = self-resistance of one element 

Ry, = loss resistance of one element 
mutual resistance between element | and element 2 
R,, = mutual resistance between element | and element 3, etc. 


bad 
i 


The numbering of the elements is as indicated in Fig. 11-17. It is assumed that 
d=h= 4/2 and a = 4/4 and that the current magnitudes are equal, the currents 
in the front 8 elements being all in the same phase but retarded 90° with respect 
to the currents in the rear 8 elements. 


11-7 HORIZONTAL ANTENNAS ABOVE A PLANE GROUND. 
In the previous discussions it has been assumed that the antenna is in free space, 
Le., infinitely remote from the ground. Although the fields near elevated micro- 
wave antennas may closely approximate this idealized situation, the fields of most 
antennas are affected by the presence of the ground. The change in the pattern 
from its free-space shape is of primary importance. The impedance relations may 
also be different than when the array is in free space, especially if the array is very 
close to the ground. In this section the effect of the ground on horizontal 
antennas is discussed. In Sec. 11-8 the effect of the ground is analyzed for vertical 
antennas. A number of special cases are treated in each section, these being 
limited to single elements or to simple arrays of several elements. Perfectly con- 
ducting ground is assumed. The effect of imperfect (ordinary) ground is discussed 
in Sec. 16-4. 


11-7a_ Horizontal 4/2 Antenna above Ground. Consider the horizontal 4/2 
antenna shown in Fig. 11-18 at a height # above a plane ground of infinite extent. 
Owing to the presence of the ground, the field at a distant point P is the resultant 
of a direct wave and a wave reflected from the ground as in Fig. 11-19. Assuming 
that the ground is perfectly conducting, the tangential component of the electric 
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een cae Figure 11-18 Horizontal 4/2 antenna at height fA 
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ground. 


field must vanish at its surface. To fulfill this boundary condition, the reflected 
wave must suffer a phase reversal of 180° at the point of reflection. 

To obtain the fieid at a distant point P, it is convenient to transform the 
problem by the method of images. In this method the ground is replaced by an 
image of the antenna situated a distance A below the ground plane. By taking the 
current in the image equal in magnitude but reversed in phase by 180° with 
respect to the antenna current, the condition of zero tangential electric field is 
met at all points along a plane everywhere equidistant from the antenna and the 
image. This is the plane of the ground which the image replaces. In this way, the 
problem of a horizontal antenna above a perfectly conducting ground’ of infinite 
extent can be transformed into the problem already treated in Sec. 11-3 of a 
so-called end-fire array. One point of difference is that in developing the gain 
expression it is assumed that if a power P is delivered to the antenna, an equal 


To distant 
point P 
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Figure 1-19 Antenna above ground with image showing-ditect and teflected waves. 


‘ It is also possible to apply the method of images to the case of a ground of infinite extent but of 
finite conductivity ¢ and of dielectric constant ¢ by properly adjusting the relative magnitude and 
Phase of the image current with respect to the antenna current. 
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Figure 11-20 Driving- or feed: 
point resistance R, at the center of 


0 a horizontal 4/2 dipole antenna as 
0 0.1 6.2603 0.4 0.5 06 0.7 08 09 1.0 a function of its height above a 


Height above ground, 4 perfectly conducting ground. 


power is also supplied to the image. Hence, a total power 2P is furnished to the 
“end-fire atray ” consisting of the antenna and its image. 

Owing to the presence of the ground, the driving-point impedance of the 
antenna is, in general, different from its free-space value. Thus, the applied 
voltage at the antenna terminals is 


W= 1,21; + 1,Z,, (1) 


where /, = the antenna current 
Z, = the image current 
Z,, = the self-impedance of the antenna 
Z,, = the mutual impedance of the antenna and its image at a distance of 


2h 
Since I, = —1,, the driving- or feed-point impedance of the antenna is 
V; 
Z =F = 2 - 2m (2) 


The real part of (2) or driving-point radiation resistance is 
R,=Ry,— Ry (3) 


The variation of this resistance at the center of the 4/2 antenna is shown in 
Fig. 11-20 as a function of the antenna height 4 above the ground. As the height 
becomes very large, the effect of the image on the resistance decreascs, the radi- 
ation resistance approaching its free-space value. 

Since the antenna and image have currents of equal magnitude but opposite 
phase, there is zero raffiation in the horizontal plane, ie, in the direction for 
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Figure 11-21 Vertical-plane field patterns of a horizontal 4/2 dipole at various heights A above a 
perfectly conducting ground as calculated from (4) for R,, = 0. Patterns give gain in field intensity 


over a 4/2 dipole with the same power input. Note that the presence of the ground increases the field 
by approximately 6 dB or more in certain directions. 


which the elevation angle a is zero {see Fig. 11-19). If the height h is 2/4 or less, 
the maximum radiation is always in the vertical direction (« = 90°). For larger 
heights the maximum radiation is, in general, at some elevation angle between 0 
and 90°. 

It is convenient to compare the horizontal 1/2 antenna at a height 4 above 
ground with respect to a 4/2 antenna in free space with the same power input. At 
a large distance the gain in field intensity of the “Half-Wavelength antenna 
Above Ground” (HWAG) with respect to the “Half-Wavelength antenna in Free 
Space ” (HWFS) is given by 


HWaG]. f_RutRa 4. | ; 
6a] BNA I - Ret kek (4) 


where h, = (22/A)h 
R,, = self-resistance of 4/2 antenna 
R,, =loss resistance of 4/2 antenna 
R,, = mutual resistance of 4/2 antenna and iis image at a 
distance of 2h 


Equation (4) gives the gain in the vertical plane normal to the antenna as a_ 
function of a (see Fig. 11-21). 
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ee: Figure 11-22) Horizontal antenna at height # 
ae Ground above ground (xy plane} showing azimuth angle 
* ¢ and elevation angle 2 for a distant point P. 


The vertical-plane patterns of a horizontal 4/2 antenna are shown in 
Fig, 11-21 for heights h = 0.1; 0.25, 0.5 and 1.04. The circular pattern is for a 4/2 
antenna in free space (i.¢., with the ground removed) with the same power input. 
It is assumed that loss resistances are zero. 

it is also of interest to calculate the field pattern as a function of the 
azimuth angle ¢ for a constant elevation angle «. The radius vector to the distant 
point P then sweeps out a cone as suggested in Fig, 11-22. To find this field 
pattern, let us first consider the field pattern of a horizontal antenna in free space 
as in Fig. 11-23. The xy plane is horizontal. The field intensity at a large distance 


Cross-section 
through doughnut 
shaped field pattern 


Cone of constant 
elevation angle. a 
Horizontal 
antenna 


Figure 11-23 Geometrical construction for Gnding the field intensity at a constant elevation angle x 
in direction of line OA. 
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in the direction of « and @ is then given by the length OA between the origin 
and the point of intersection of a cone of elevation angle a and the surface of the 
3-dimensional doughnut field pattern of the antenna as suggested in Fig. 11-23. 
This length is obtained from the field-pattern formula of the antenna in free space 
by expressing the polar angle @' from the antenna axis in terms of « and ¢. For 
the spherical right triangle in Fig. 11-23 we have 


cos ¢’ = cos ¢ cos (5) 
S i a eee: Gee 
or sin ¢' = ,/ 1 — cos? ¢ cos? a (6) 


Substituting these relations in the pattern formula, we get the field intensity in the 
direction x, ¢. For example, by substituting (5) and (6) into (5-5-12), noting that 
@’ in (5) and (6) equals 6 in (5-5-12), we obtain for the field of a 4/2 horizontal 
dipole antenna 

cos [(2/2) cos 6 cos x] 


(a, @) = (7) 


1 — cos? @ cos? “x 
Then the relative field pattern of the horizontal 4/2 dipole antenna in free space 
as a function of ¢ at a fixed elevation angle <p is given by 


cos [(z/2) cos ¢ cos x] 


E(é)} = 8g 
ss ./ 1 — cos? cos? a a 


To obtain the field pattern of the antenna when situated at a height A above a 
perfectly conducting ground, we multiply the above free-space relations by the 
pattern of 2 isotropic point sources of equai amplitude but opposite phase. The 
sources ate separated by a distance 2h along the z axis. From (4-2-10) the pattern 

of the isotropic sources becomes in the present case , 


Evo = Sin (h, sin 2) (9) 
~vhere h, is the height of the antenna above ground in radians; that is, 


oe 
A 
The pattern is independent of the azimuth angle ¢. Multiplying the free-space 
field pattern of any horizontal antenna oy (9) yields the field pattern for the 
antenna above a perfectly conducting ground. Thus, for a horizontal 4/2 dipole 
antenna above a perfectly conducting ground, the 3-dimensional field pattern as 
a function of both x and ¢ is obtained by multiplying (7) and (9) which gives 


E= cos [(x/2) cos @ cos x] 


1 — cos? $ cos? 


sin {h, sin 2) {10} 
where h, = the height of the antenna above ground, rad 


As an example, the field patterns as a function of the azimuth angle ¢ at cle- 
vation angles a. = 10, 20 and 30° are presented in Fig. 11-24 as calculated from. 
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\Relative field intensity | 


Figure 11-2’ Azimuthal field patterns of horizontal 4/2 antenna 4/2 above ground at elevation 
anglesx =! 20 and 30°. 


(10) lor a horizontal 4/2 antenna at a height of 4/2 (A, = 2) above a perfectly 
conducting ground of infinite extent. The relative magnitudes of these patterns at 
#@ = 90 or 270° are seen to correspond to the field intensities at « = £0, 20 and 
30° in the vertical-plane pattern of Fig. 11-21 for A=0.SA. It should be noted 
that the field is horizontally polarized at @ = 90 or 270° and is vertically pol- 
arized at ¢ = 0° and # = 180°. At intermediate azimuth angles the field is lin- 
early polarized at a slant angle. 
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elements Figure 11-25 W8JK antenna above ground. 
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11-7b W8JK Antenna above Ground. In this section the case of 2 horizon- 
tal, closely spaced, out-of-phase 4/2 elements or W8JK antenna above a perfectly 
conducting ground is discussed. Referring to Fig. 11-25, let the 4/2 elements be at 
a height k above the ground and separated by a distance d. The gain in field 
intensity of this antenna relative to a A/2 antenna in free space with the same 
power input is given by’ 


AAG Tt 
CAO) WES 


Ruy + Rit 
AR, oF Ri, + Ri, = Riz ira R,;) 


x |{1 — 1 Ad, cos » — 1 (2h, sin x) + Fd, cos x + 2h, sin #)]| (11) 


where d, = spacing of elements, rad = 2nd/i 
, = height of element above ground, rad = 2xh// 
R,, = self-resistance of a single element 
R,, = loss resistance of a single element 
R,. = mutual resistance of.elements t and 2 
R,, = mutual resistance of elements f and 3, etc. 


a 
| 


l 


where the elements are numbered as in Fig. 11-25. The gain in (11) is expressed as 
a function of « in the vertical plane normal to the elements. 

Polar plots calculated by (11) for the gain in field intensity of a W8JK 
antenna consisting of two 4/2 elements spaced 4/8 apart are presented by the 
solid curves in Fig. 11-26 for antenna heights of 4/2 and 34/4 above ground. 
Patterns of a single 4/2 antenna at the same heights above ground and with the 
same power input are shown for comparison (dashed curves). The gain in fieid 
intensity is expressed relative to a 4/2 antenna in free space with the same power 
Input. 

In Fig. 11-27 the gain is given as a function of height above ground for 
several elevation angles. Curves are shown for both a 2-element W8JK and a 
single horizontal 4/2 antenna. It is assumed that loss resistances are zero. If, for 
example, the effective elevation angle at a particular time on a certain short-wave 
circuit (transmission via ionospheric reflections) is 30°, we note from Fig. 11-27 
that the optimum height for a 2-element W8JK beam is 0.54. For a single A/2 
antenna the optimum height is about 0.574. 


“J.D. Kraus, “Antenna Arrays with Closely Spaced Elements,” Proc. JRE, 28, 76-84, February 1940. 
t The symbols in the brackets are by way of explanation that the gain in field intensity is for the 
“Array Above Ground with respect to a Half-Wavelength antenna in Free Space.” 
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Figure 11-26 Vertical-plane patterns (solid curves) of 2-element W8JK antenna with 4/8 spacing at 
heights of 4/2 and 34/4 above ground. The patterns are plotted relative to a 4/2 antenna in [ree space 
with the same power input. The vertical plane patterns of a single 4/2 antenna at the same heights 
above ground and with the same power input are shown for comparison by the dashed curves. The 
ieft-hand quadrants of the vertical planes are mirror images. 
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Figure U1-27 Gain in field intensity of 2clememt WEIK antenna with 4/8 spacing (solid curves) and 
of a single 4/2 antenna {dashed curves) as a function of the height above a perfectly conducting 
ground. Gains are relative |o a single 4/2 antenna in free space with the same power input. Curves are 
given fot elevation angles ¢ = 5, 15 and 30°. We note that the gain of a l-secnan (2-element) WEIK 
antenna at a = 15° and A = 4 exceeds 3 (= 11-8 dBi), For a 4-section W8JK antenna at this angle and 
height the gain is about 16 dBi. 
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It is interesting to consider the effect of tilting the plane of the W8JK ele- 
ments by an angle y as in Fig. 11-28. Results calculated by an extension of the 
above analysis are illustrated in Figs. 11-29 and 11-30 for 2-element arrays at 
average heights of 4/2 and 34/4 above a perfectly conducting ground.' Patterns 
are shown for tilt angies y = 0, 30, 45 and 90°. In all cases the effect of the tilt is to 
increase the field intensity at large elevation angles and to decrease it at small 
angles, 


11-7¢e Stacked Horizontal-2/2 Antennas above Ground. Consider the case 
of two horizontal 4/2 elements stacked in a vertical plane above a perfectly con- 
ducting ground of infinite extent. The elements have equal in-phase currents. The 


Gain in field intensity 


Figure 11-29 Vertical-plane patterns for horizontal 2-element W8JK antenna with 4/8 spacing at an 
average height of 4/2 above ground for tilt angles y = 0, 30, 45 and 90°. Patterns give gain in field 
intensity over a single «/2 anlenna in free space with the same power input. 


‘J. D. Kraus, “Characteristics of Antennas with Closely Spaced Elements,” Radio, 9-19, February 
1939 
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Figure 11-30 Same as for Fig. 11-29 but with array elements at average height of 34/4 above 
ground. 


arrangement of the elements and their images is shown in Fig. 11-31. The height- 
of the upper element above ground is h. Let the spacing between elements be 2/2 
so that the height of the lower element above ground is h — 3/2. The gain in field 
intensity of this array over a single 2/2 dipole antenna in free space with the same 
power input is 


P ja] AAG i: Roo + Roz 
HWFS Ris + Riz + Riz — Riz) — Rys — Rig 
x 2] {sin (h, sin x) + sin [(h, ~ 2) sin «]}| (12) 


where R,, is the mutual resistance between elements 1 and 2, R,, the mutual 
tesistance between elements 1 and 3, etc. The elements are numbered as in 
Fig. 11-31. This expression gives the gain as a function of # and of the elevation 
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Figure 11-32 Gain in field intensity of array of 2 stacked horizontal 4/2 elements as a function of the 
height above ground of the upper element for an elevation angle of 20°. The elements are slacked i/2 
apart. The gain is relative to a single 4/2 dipole antenna in free space with the same power inpul. 
Gains of a 2-element W8JK antenna and single 4/2 antenna as a function of the height above ground 
are also shown for comparison al the same elevation angle. At all heights less han 0.94 he W8JK 
antenna produces the highest gain. 


angle in the vertical plane normal to the plane of the elements. As an example, 
the gain in field intensity for two stacked in-phase horizontal 4/2 elements over a 
free-space 4/2 antenna with the same power input is presented in Fig. 11-32 as a 
function of the height k above ground, for an elevation angle « = 20°. The gains 
at x = 20° for a 2-element W8JK antenna and a single horizontal 4/2 antenna are 
also shown as a function of height for comparison. At all heights less than 0.91 

. the W8JK antenna produces the highest gain. This gain improvement at low 
heights and angles has been emphasized by Regier,! 


11-8 VERTICAL ANTENNAS ABOVE A PLANE GROUND. 
Consider a vertical stub antenna of length | above a plane horizontal ground of 
infinite extent and perfect conductivity as in Fig. 11-33. By the method of images 


” F. Regier, “A New Look at the W8JK Antena,” Ham Radio, 60-63, July 1981. 
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Figure 11-33 Vertical stub antenna above a 
“.image antenna ground plane. 


the ground may be replaced by an image antenna of length / with sinusoidal 
current distribution and instantaneous current direction as indicated. The 
problem of the stub antenna above ground then reduces to the problem already 
treated in Chap. 5 of a linear center-fed antenna with symmetrical current dis- 
tribution. The electric field intensity as a function of the elevation angle « and 
distance r may be derived from (5-5-11), obtaining 


Ber) 60 P cos (?, sin x) ~ cos f, (V m-4) (1) 
PVR t+ Riz cos 


where i, = fi! = (22/A)i, dimensionless 
R,, = self-resistance of a vertical-stub antenna of length / referred to the 
point of current maximum, Q 
R,, = effective loss resistance of antenna referred:to same point, N 
P = power inpul, W 
r = distance, m 


Values of the self-resistance referred to the current loop of a vertical stub 
antenna above a perfectly conducting ground have been given by Brown! and by 
Labus.? These values are presented as a function of antenna length in Fig, 11-34. 
Using these values of self-resistance, or radiation resistance, the field intensity of 
a vertical stub antenna of any length { and power input P can be calculated by (1) 
at any elevation angle a and distance r. Thus, the field intensity by (1} along the 
ground (a = 0) for a A/4 vertical antenna (i, = 7/2) with a power input P= 1 W 
at a distance of 1609 m is 6.5 mV m7’. The value of R,, for a 4/4 stub antenna is 
36.5 Q, and R,; is assumed to be zero. 


'G. H. Brown, “A Critical Study of the Characteristics of Broadcast Antennas as Affected by 
Antenna Current Distribution,” Proc. IRE, 24, 48-81, January 1936. 

J, Labus, “Rechnerische Ermittlung der Impedanz von Antennet,” Hochfrequenztechnik und Electro- 
akustik, 44, 17-23, January 1933. 
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Figure 11-34 Radiation resistance 
at the current maximum of a thin 
yeTlical antenna as a function of the 
height / of the antenna. (After G. H. 
Brown, “A Critical Study of the 
Characteristics of — Broadcast 
Antennas as Affected by Antenna 
Current Distribution.” Proc. TRE, 
24, 48-81, January 1936; and also J. 
Labus, “Rechnerische Ermittiung 
ad der [mpedanz vor Antennen,” Hoch- 
0 010203 0405 060.708 09 70 frequenztechnik und  Electro- 
Antenna height ¢, & akustik, 41, /7-23, January 7933.) 


Self-+resistance &,,, 2 


Vertical stub antennas, singly or in directional arrays, are very widely used 
for AM broadcasting. In this application the field intensity along the ground 
(a = 0) is of particular interest. It is also customary to compare field intensities at 
some. standard distance, say 1.61 km, and for some standard input such as | kW. 
For this case (1) reduces to 


1.18(1 — cos [,) 


VR t Ruz 


where E is the field intensity along the ground at a distance of 1.61 km for a 
power input of 1 kW. The variation of E as given by (1) is presented in Fig, 11-35 
as a function of antenna length.’ The vertical-plane patterns calculated by (1) 
as a function of the elevation angle « for vertical antennas of various heights are 
presented in Fig. 11-36.!:? A length of about 0.644 yields the greatest field inten- 
sity along the ground, but as pointed out by Brown’ the large high-angle radi- 


E= (¥V m7‘) (2) 


'G. H. Brown, “A Critical Study of the Characteristics of Broadcast Antennas as Affected by 
Antenna Current Distribution,” Proc. IRE, 25, 78-145, January 1937. 


* ©. E, Smith, Directional Antennas, Cleveland Institute of Radio Electronics, Cleveland, Ohio, 1946. 
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height #. Perfectly conducting ground is assumed. 
The solid curve is for an assumed loss resistance 
Height / of antenna, R, =O and the dashed curve for Rp, = 1 1 


ation (at «= 60°) for this length reduces the nonfading range at broadcast 
frequencies (500 to 1500 kHz) as compared, for example, with an antenna about 
A/2 long. The nonfading range is largest for an antenna height of 0.5284. It is 
assumed that the loss resistance R,, = 0, that is, the entire input to the antenna 
is radiated. The small amount of high-angle radiation, which is an important 
factor in reducing fading, is apparent for the / = 0.5284 antenna as compared to 
other lengths (see Fig. 11-36 and c). 

The analysis of arrays of several vertical stub antennas can be reduced in a 
similar fashion to arrays of symmetrical center-fed antennas. Many of these have 
been treated in previous sections. In this case it is often convenient to compare 
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Figure 11-36 Vertical-plane field patterns of vertical antennas for several values of antenna neight /. 
The field intensity is expressed in millivolts per meter at a distance of 1.61 km for 1 kW input. 
Perfectly conducting ground and zero loss resistance are assumed. 
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Figure 11-37 Geometrical con- 

(b) struction for finding field intensity 
of a linear array of vertical ele- 
ments al a constant elevation 
angle x. 


the pattern and refer the gain to a single vertical stub antenna with the same 
power input. The situation of a symmetrical center-fed vertical antenna with its 
lower end some distance above the ground can also be treated by the methad of 
images. In this case the antenna is reduced to a collinear array. 

For the case of a linear array of vertical elements of equal height and of the 
same current distribution, the pattern E(@) as a function of the azimuth angle @ 
at a constant elevation angle « is given by 


E(o) = E.G") x E, (3) 


where £,.,(¢') = relative pattern of array of isotropic point sources used to 
replace elements 
E, = relative field intensity of a single vertical element at the elevation 
angle « 


The angle ¢’ in the pattern formula of the array of isotropic sources is the angle 
with respect to the array axis or x axis in Fig. 11-37a. Before inserting this 
formula into (3), it is necessary to express ¢’ in terms of the azimuth angle @ and 
elevation angle « (Fig. 11-37a). This is done by the substitutions 


cos @’ = cos d cos & (4 


and sin @ = ./1 — cos? } cos? « (s 
If the relative field intensity formula £, of a single vertical element is given in 
terms of the polar angle @, the elevation angle a is introduced by means of the 
substitution @ = 90° — a, since, as indicated in Fig. 11-37b, 8 and « are comple- 
mentary angles. 


11-9 ARRAYS WITH PARASITIC ELEMENTS 


11-9a Introduction, In the above sections it has been assumed that all the 
array elements are driven, ic., all are supplied with power by means of a trans- 
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Figure 11-38 Array with one driven dipole element and 
one parasitic element. 
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mission line. Directional arrays can also be constructed with the aid of elements 
in which currents are induced by the fields of a driven element. Such elements 
have no transmission-tine connection to the transmitter and are usually referred 
to as “ parasitic elements.” 

Let us consider the case of an array in free space consisting of one driven 
4/2 dipole element (element 1} and one parasitic element (element 2}, as in 
Fig. 11-38, The procedure follows that used by Brown.' Suppose that both ele- 
ments are vertical so that the azimuth angle ¢ is as indicated. The circuit rela- 
tions for the elements are 


Vi =1,2,,-+ 1,242 (3) 
0 1,222 + 1,212 (2) 
From (2) the current in element 2 is 
Z 12421 {tm Z 
he -l Veoe —], ee Ly j= Tm — TF (3) 
8 Zag Baal tg Za : 
Zz 
or 1=1,|>4| (4) 
223 


where € = x + t,, — t>, in which 


~ Xx 12 
Tj, = arctan —* 
12 


X22 
Tt, = arctan —— 


22 


’ G. H. Brown, “ Directional Antennas,” Proc. iRE, 25, 78-145, January 1937. 
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where R,> +jX.2 = Z,2 = mutual impedance of elements | and 2, 02 
Rj. +jX22 = Zz = self-impedance of the parasitic element, 0 


The electric field intensity at a large distancé from the array as a function of ¢ is 


E(d) = Kt, + F, /d, cos $) (5) 


2 
“where d, = fd = = d 


Substituting {4) for 7, in (5), 


2 


Z 
E(p) = aC + am 


22 


e+ d, cos 6) (6) 


Solving (1) and (2) for the driving-point impedance Z, of the driven element, we 
pet 


Zz? |Z2,| /2ta 
Pi ios 2b _7 oii 7 
nett Z, M \Za fz om 
The real part of Z, is 
Zz? : 
R, =F - = cos (2t,, — T3) (8) 
22 


Adding a term for the effective loss resistance, if any is present, we have 


2 
Zi2 


R,= Ry t+ Ry Zz 


cos (21, — T2) (9) 
22 


For a power input P to the driven element, 


VR, Rar + Rig — |Z} 2/Z22| cos (21,, — T2) 


and substituting (10) for !, in (6) yields the electric field intensity at a large dis- 
tance from the array as a function of ¢. Thus, 


P 
Ri, + Ruy — 1 Zi2/Z22| 608 (21, — T2) 


«(1+ 


For a power input P to a single vertical 7/2 element the electric field intensity at 
the same distance is 


1 
f im. 1 
Eue(@) = ktg =k i : (Vm 4} (12) 


E(p) =k 


Zi2 


Z32 


/€ +d, cos ) (11) 
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self-resistance of single 4/2 element, Q 
ioss resistance of single 4/2 element, 0 


where Rog 
Ro 


The gain in field intensity (as a function of ) of the array with respect to a single 
4/2 antenna with the same power input is the ratio of (11) to (12). Since Ryg = 
R,, and letting Ry, = R,,, we have 


640 A] = / Ri tRy 
HW RytRy- [Z73/Z2| cos (21, — Tt) 


212 
<(1 +22 


If Z,, ts made very large by detuning the parasitic element (i... by making X 3, 
large), (13) reduces to unity, that is to say, the field of the array becomes the same 
as the single 4/2 dipole comparison antenna. 

By means of a relation equivalent to (13), Brown! analyzed arrays wuitti a 
single parasitic element for various values of parasitic element reactance (X53) 
and was the first to point out that spacings of less than 4/4 were desirable. 

The magnitude of the current in the parasitic element and its phase relation 
to the current in the driven element depends on its tuning. The parasitic element 
taay have a fixed length of 4/2, the tuning being accomplished by inserting a 
lumped reactance in series with the antenna at its center point. Alternatively, the 
parasitic element may be continuous and the tuning accomplished by adjusting 
the length. This method is often simpler in practice but is more difficult of 
analysis. When the 4/2 parasitic dipole element is inductive (longer than its resonant 
length) it acts as a refiector. When it is capacitive (shorter than its resonant length} 
it acts as a director.” 

Arrays may be constructed with both a reftector and a director, A 3-element 
array of this type is shown in Fig. 1t-39, one parasitic element acting as a reflec- 
tor and the other as a director. The analysis for the 3-element array Is more 
complex than for the 2-element type treated above. 

Experimentafly measured field patterns of a-horizontal 3-element array situ- 
ated 14 above a square horizontal ground plane about 134 on a side are present- 
ed in Fig. ‘1-40. The element iengths and spacings are as indicated. The gain at 
a =:15° for this array at a height of 14 is about 5 dB with respect to a single 4/2 


/€ +d, cos 6) (13) 


‘ G_H. Brown,“ Ditectional Antennas,” Proc IRE, 25, 78-145, January 1937. 

? From Fig. 9-9, we note that the reactance of a thin linear element varies rapidly as a function of 
frequency when its length is about 4/2, going irom posilive (inductive) reactance through zero reac- 
tance (resonance) to negative (capacitive) reactance values as the length is reduced. 
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Figure 11-39 Three-element array. 
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Figure 11-4) Measured vertical plane pattern (a) and herizontal plane patterns (b) at 3 elevation 
angles far a 3-element array Jocated |A above a large ground plane. (Patterns by D. C. Cleckner, Ohio 
State Universit y.j 
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Figure 11-41a Shintaro Uda's experimental antenna with | reflector and 7 directors on the roof of 
his laboratory at Tohoku University for vertically polarized transmission tests during 1927 and 1928 
. over land and sea paths up to 135 km using a wavelength 4 = 4.4 m. The horizontal wooden boom 
supporting the array elements is 15 m long. 


dipole antenna at the same height.' The vertical plane pattern is shown in 
Fig. 11-40a. It is interesting to note that because of the finite size of the ground 
plane there is radiation at negative elevation angles. This phenomenon is charac- 
teristic of antennas with finite ground planes, the radiation at negative angles 
being largely the result of currents on the edges of the ground plane or beneath it. 
The azimuthal patterns at elevation angles x = 10, 75 and 20" are shown in 
Fig. 11-406. A parasitic array of this type with closely spaced elements has a 
small driving-point radiation resistance and a relatively narrow bandwidth. 


H1-9b «The Yagi-Uda Array. Shintaro Uda, an assistant professor at Tohoku 
University, had not turned 30 when he conducted experiments on the use of 
pafasitic refiector and director elements in 1926. This led to his publication of a 
series-of 11 articles (from March 1926 to July 1929) in the Journal of the Institute 
of Electrical Engineers of Japan titled “On the Wireless Beam of Short Electric 
Waves.”? He measured patterns and gains with a single parasitic reflector, a 
single parasitic director and with a reflector and as many as 30 directors. One of 
his many experimental arrays is shown in Fig. 11-41a. He found the highest gain 
with the reflector about 4/2 in length and spaced about 4/4 from the driven 
element, while the best director lengths were about 10 percent less than 4/2 with 
optimum spacings about 4/3. Even though many patterns were measured in the 


' Note that it is necessary to specify both the height and elevation angle at which the comparison is 
made. In comparing one antenna with another, the gain as a function of elevation angle at a given 
height (or as a function of height at a given elevation angle} may, in general, range from zero to 
infinity. 

? 8S. Uda, “On the Wireless Beam of Short Electric Waves,” JIEE (Japan), March 1926, pp. 273-282 
(I}; April 1926 (11); July 1926 (lil); January 1927 (IV); January 1927 {¥); April 1927 (¥I); June 1927 
(VIJ}; October 1927 (VIII); November 1927, pp. 1209-1219 (IX); April 1928 (X}; July 1929 (Xi). 
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near field, these lengths and spacings agree remarkably well with optimum values 
determined since then by further experimental and computer techniques. After 
George H. Brown demonstrated the advantages of close spacing, the reflector-to- 
driven-element spacings were reduced. 

Hidetsugu Yagi, professor of electrical engineering at Tohoku University 
and 10 years Uda’s senior, presented a paper with Uda at the Imperial Academy 
on the “Projector of the Sharpest Beam of Electric Waves” in 1926, and in the 
same year they both presented a paper before the Third Pan-Pacific Congress in 
Tokyo titled “On the Feasibility of Power Transmission by Electric Waves.” The. 
narrow beams of short waves produced by the guiding action of the multidirector 
periodic structure, which they called a “wave canal,” had encouraged them to 
suggest using it for short-wave power transmission, an idea now being considered 
for beaming solar power to the earth from a space station or from earth to a 
satellite {but not necessarily with their antennas). 

It is reported that Professor Yagi had received a substantial grant from 
Sendai businessman Saito Zenuemon which supported the antenna research done 
by Uda with Yagi’s collaboration. Then in 1928 Yagi toured the United States 
presenting talks before Institute of Radio Engineers sections in New York, Wash- 
ington and Hartford, and in the same year Yagi published his now famous article 
on “Beam Transmission of Ultra Short Waves” in the Proceedings of the IRE! 
Although Yagi noted that Uda had already published 9 papers on the antenna 
and acknowledged that Uda’s ingenuity was mainly responsible for its successful 
development, the antenna soon came to be called “a Yagi.” In deference to Uda’s 
contributions, I refer to the array as a Yagi-Uda antenna, a practice now Lecom- 
ing common. Uda has summarized his researches on the antenna in two data- 
packed books.? 

A typical modern-version 6-element Yagi-Uda antenna is shown in Fig. 
11-4[b. It consists of a driven element (folded 1/2 dipole) fed by a 300-12 2-wire 
transmission line (twin line), a reflector and 4 directors. Dimensions (lengths and 
spacings) are indicated on the figure. The antenna provides a gain of about 
12 dBi (maximum) with a bandwidth at half-power of 10 percent. By adjusting 
tengths and spacings appropriately (tweeking), the dimensions can be optimized, 
producing an increase in gain of another decibel.*> However, the dimensions are 
critical. 


‘ H. Yagi, “Beam Transmission of Ultra Short Waves,” Proc. [RE, 16, 715-740, June 1928, 

?'§, Uda and Y, Mushiake, Yagi-Uda Antenna, Maruzden, Tokyo, 1954. 

8. Usa, Short Wave Projector; Historical Records of My Studies in the Early Days, published by Uda, 
1974, 

*C. A. Chen and D. K. Cheng, “ Optimum Spacings for | Yagi- Uda Arrays,” fEEE Trans. Ants. Prop., 
AP-21, 615-623, September 1973, 

C. A. Chen and D. K. Cheng, * “Optionum Element Lengths for Yagi-Uda Arrays,” [EEE Trans. Ants. 
Prop., AP-23, 8-15, 1975, 

PP, Viezbicke, “ Yagi Antenna Design,” NBS Technical Note 688, December 1968. 
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Figure 11-41b Modern-version 6-element Yagi-Uda antenna with dimensions. ft has a maximum 
directivity of about J2 dBi at the center of a bandwidth of 10 percent al hal-power. 


The inherently narrow bandwidth of the Yagi-Uda antenna can be 
broadened to 1.5 to 1 by lengthening the reflector to improve operation at low 
frequencies and shortening the directors to improve high-frequency operation. 
However, this is accomplished at a sacrifice in gain of as much as 5 dB. 


If-9¢ Square-Corner—Yagi-Uda Hybrid. The corner reflector (Sec. 12-3) is 
an inherently wideband antenna producing substantial gains. Thus, a square- 
corner reflector with maximum dimension equal to the 1.54 length of the Yagi- 
Uda antenna of Fig. ||-41b produces about 1 dB more gain. Furthermore, the 
corner reflector can operate over a 2 to | bandwidth with $ or 6 dB more gain 
than a 1.5 to 1 bandwidth Yagi-Uda antenna of the same size. 

Although reducing the length of the reflector elements and reducing their 
number (by increasing the spacing between them) decreases the gain of a corner 
teflector antenna, the gain may still be more than that of a wideband Yagi-Uda 
antenna. However, if the increased spacing is as much as 4/6 or 4/4 at the low- 
frequency end of a 2 to 1 band, the spacing becomes 4/3 to 4/2 at the high- 
frequency end, reducing the effectiveness of the reflector. To compensate for this 
effect at the high-frequency end a number of directors can be added in front of 
the driven element of the corner reflector, resulting in a corner reflector with 
ditectors or corner-Yagi-Uda hybrid antenna as shown in Fig. 11-42. The length 
and spacing of the directors are made appropriate for the high-frequency end of 
the band. The thinned corner reflector is effective at the low and mid frequencies 
while the directors are effective at the high frequencies, resulting in an average 
gain of 7 or 8 dBi over a bandwidth of nearly 2 to 1, which is adequate for the 
UHF U.S. TV band. Although less than the gain of a full-element corner reflector 
antenna, the hybrid has less wind resistance. 

In the competitive high-volume UHF TV antenna market, in which mil- 
lions of corner reflector and Yagi-Uda antennas have been sold, the hybrid offers 
an alternative. At least half of the reflector elements can be removed from the 
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Figure 11-42 Square-corner-Yagi-Uda hybrid anten- 
na. [t has an average directivity of about 8 dBi over a 
2 to | bandwidth. 


corner reflector, The directors which are added are much shorter and may be 
fewer in number, resulting in a net savings in cost. 

Compare the wide bandwidth corner reflector of Fig. 12-14 and also the - 
Yagi-Uda-corner—log-petiodic array described in See. 15-6. 


Wi-9d_ «Circular polarization with a Yagi-Uda Antenna. To produce circular 
polarization, 2 Yagi-Uda antennas can be crossed (elements at right angles on the 
same boom} with the driven elements fed in phase quadrature, or both driven 
elements can be fed in phase but with one array displaced 4/4 along the boom 
with respect to the other. Another alternative is to feed the crossed director pairs 
with a monofilar axial-mode helical antenna (see Fig. 7-55}. An advantage of this 


atrangement is that it can be fed by a single coaxial transmission line. 


U-9e The Landsdorfer Shaped-Dipole Array. The gain of a Yagi-Uda 
antenna can be increased by adding more directors and increasing the length of 
the array. As with all end-fire arrays, twice the gain (3 dB improvement} requires 
a 4-fold increase in length. Another method of obtaining a 3 dB improvement is 
to stack 2 arrays. As yet another alternative, Landsdorfer' has demonstrated that 
higher gain can be obtained by extending and shaping the conductors of a 3- 
element close-spaced Yagi-Uda antenna. 

Consider the center-fed 34/2 dipole shown in Fig. 1]-43a. Assuming a sinus- 
oidal current distribution, the field pattern is as indicated in (6) (see also Fig. 5-9). 
There are small broadside lobes and also large lobes at an angle. [f the center 4/2 


' F.M. Landsdorfer, “Zur Optimalen Form ven Linearantennen,” Frequenz, 30, 344-349, 1976, 
F. M. Landsdorfer, “A New Type of Directional Antenna,” Aart. Prop. Soc. int. Symp. Digest, 169-172, 
1976. 


F. M. Landsdorfer and R. R. Sacher, Gptimization of Wire Antennas, Wiley, 1985. 
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Figure 11-43 (a) A 34.2 center-led dipote and (A) its tield pattern. (c) Center section folded into a 4/4 
slub reducing length to t4 and (d) the tield pattern. (e} Further shaping and addition of shaped 
director and reflector forms a Landsdorler array with the field pattern (9. 


section is folded into a 4/4 stub as in (c) the antenna reduces to an in-phase 14 
dipole with a bidirectional broadside field pattern as in (d). Now pulling the stub 
apart and shaping it and the 4/2 sections, it can be arranged with a similarly 
shaped director and reflector as done by Landsdorfer and shown in (e) with the 
unidirectional pattern.at (f}. The overall length is 1.34 with gain reported to be 
about 11.5 dBi. This compares to about 8.5 dBi for a close-spaced 3-element 
array of 4/2 dipoles. 


11-10 PHASED ARRAYS 


H1-10a Introduction. Although the elements of any antenna array must be 
phased in some manner, the term phased array has come to mean an array of 
many elements with the phase {and also, in general, the amplitude) of each ele- 
ment being a variable, providing contro! of the beam direction and pattern shape 
including sidelobes. These arrays are discussed in the second part of this section. 

Specialized phased arrays given different names are the frequency scanning 
array, the retro-array and the adaptive array. 

In the scanning array, phase change 1s wcorplished by varying the fre- 
quency. These frequency scanning arrays are among the simplest phased arrays 
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since no phase control is required at each element. Several! of these arrays were 
discussed in Sec. 7-11. Additional ones are described in the next section (11-11). 

A retro-array is one which automatically reflects an incoming signal back 
toward its source. This type of array is considered in Sec. 11-12. 

Adaptive arrays have an awareness of their environment and adjust to it in 
a desired fashion. Thus, an adaptive array can automatically steer its beam 
toward a desired signal while steering a null toward an undesired or interfering 
signal. In a more versatile adaptive array the output of each element is sampied, 
digitized and processed by a computer which can be programmed to accomplish 
tasks limited mainly by the sophistication of the computer program and the 
available computer power. Such an array may be called a smart antenna. These 
arrays are described in Sec. 11-13. 


11-10b Phased Array Designs. An objective of a phased array is to accom- 
plish beam steering without the mechanical and inertial problems of rotating the 
entire array. In principle, the beam steering of a phased array can be instanta- 
neous and, with suitable networks, all beams can be formed simultaneously. 
However, the look angle or field of view of a planar phased array may be more 
restricted than for a steerable array (although a phased array on a curved surface 
may cover as much solid angle). Also the beam of a rotatable array maintains its 
shape with change in direction whereas a phased array beam may not. 

Another objective of the phased array is to provide beam control at a fixed 
frequency or at any number of frequencies within a certain bandwidth in a 
frequency-independent manner. 

In its most simplistic form, beam steering of a phased array can be done by 
mechanical switching. Thus, consider the case of the rudimentary 3-element array 
of Fig. 11-44a. Let each element be a 4/2 dipole (seen end-on in the figure). An 
incoming wave arriving broadside as in (a) will induce voltages in the transmis- 
sion lines (or cables) in the same phase so that if all cables are of the same length 
(i, = 1, = ty) the voltages will be in phase at the (dashed) in-phase line. By bring- 
ing all 3 cables to a common point as in (b), the 3-element array will operate as a 
broadside array. For an impedance match, the cable to the receiver (or 
transmitter) should be 4 the impedance of the 3 cables, or a 3 to | impedance 
transformer can be inserted at the common junction point with all cables of the 
same impedance. 

Now consider a wave arriving at an angle of 45° from broadside as in 
Fig. 11-44e. If the wave velocity v = ¢ on the cables, the (dashed) in-phase line is 
parallel to the wave front of the incoming wave, as suggested in ({c). However, if 
v <e, the lengths /, and {, must be increased as suggested in order for all phases 
to be the same (the in-phase condition). Then, if cables of these lengths are joimed 
as in (d) the 3-element array will have its beam 45° from broadside. 

By installing a switch at each antenna element and one at the common feed 
point as in Fig. 11-44e and mechanically ganging all switches together, the beam 
can be shifted from broadside to 45° by operating the ganged switch. 
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Figure 11-44 (a) Array of three 7/2 dipoles (seen end-on) wilh incoming wave broadside. () Equal 
length cables joined. ic) Incoming wave at 45° from broadside. (¢) Appropnate lengths of cable jqined. 


(e) Switches for shifting from broadside to 45° reception. 


By adding more switch points and more cables of appropriate length the 
beam can be steered to an arbitrarily large number of directions. With more 
elements, narrower beams can be formed. With diodes (PIN type') in place of 
mechanical switches, control can be electronic. However, even with these modifi- 


' PIN {Positive Intrinsic Negative): high open-circuit impedance, jow short-circuit impedance. 
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cations, it is obvious that for precision beam steering with many antenna ele- 
ments, the required number of interconnecting cables can become astronomic, 
Many schemes have been proposed to reduce the required number of cables. One 
of these, called a Butler matrix,' is a cable-connected matrix which is the hard- 
wire equivalent of a discrete fast Fourier transform. For an N element, N output- 
port matrix, forming N simultaneous beams, the number of required cables is 
reduced from N? to N In N, resulting in a significant economy for large values of 
N. Computers can do the same thing by appropriate programming of sampled 
signals. 

Instead of controlling the beam by switching cables, a phase shifter can be 
installed at each element. Phase shifting may be accomplished by a ferrite device. 
The same effect may be produced by the insertion of sections of cable (delay line) 
by electronic switching. Thus, insertion of cables of 4/4, 4/2, 34/4 (and no cable) 
provides phase increments of 90°. For more precise phasing, cables with smaller 
incremental differences are used. 

Figure 11-45a@ is the schematic of a phased array with a phase shifter and 
attenuator at each element. The feed cables are all of equal length in a corporate 
structure? arrangement. Figure 11-455 shows an end-fed phased array, also with 
individual element phase shifter and attenuator. Since a progressive phase shift is 
introduced between elements with a frequency change, the phase shifters must 
introduce opposing phase changes to compensate, in addition to making the 
desired phase changes. 

Figure 11-45c shows a 4-element end-fed phased receiving array with each 
element fed from a transmission line via a directional coupler.) The transmission 
line has a matched termination (zero reflection) so that (ideally) there is a pure 
traveling wave on the line. Phasing is accomplished by physically sliding the 
directional couplers along the line. Element amplitude is controlled by changing 
the closeness of coupling. Reduction of amplitude can control or eliminate minor 
lobes as with a 1 : 3:3: 1 (binomial) amplitude distribution. 

The literature on phased arrays is extensive. Robert Mailloux gives a very 


comprehensive overview of the subject, updating an earlier review article by L. 
Stark,* 


'}, Butler and R. Lowe, “ Beamforming Matrix Simplifies Design of Electronically Scanned 
Antennas,” Etect. Des. 9, 170-173, 1961. 

JL. Butler, in R. C. Hansen (ed), Microwave Scanning Antennas, vol. 3, Academic Press, 1966, 
chap. 3 (includes 80 references}. 

? Named after the organizational structure of a corporation with president over 2 vice presidents each 
over 2 subordinates, etc., the diagram in Fig. 1§-45a being an upside-down version. 

+ For explanation of directional coupter action, see J. D. Kraus, Electromagnetics, td ed., MoGraw- 
Hilt, 1984, pp, 419-420. 

“R. I. -Mailloux, “Phased Atray Theory and Technology,” Proc. IEEE, 70, 246-291, March 1982 
(includes 174 references}, 


L. Stark, “Microwave Theory of Phased Array Antennas—A Review,” Proc. IEEE, 62, 1661-1701, 
1974, 
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Figure 11-45 (a) Schematic of phased array fed’ by corporate structure and (b) end-fed. (ce) Phased 
atray with each element fed from a matched transmission line via a directional coupler. 


11-10c Rotatable Helix Phased Array. With monofilar axial-mode heliccs 
as elements of the array, phasing can be accomplished by rotating the helices on 
their axes, a rotation of 90° providing a 90° shift in phase of the {circularly 
polarized) wave. For example, with 3 helices of the same hand connected as in 
Fig. 11-46 the beam direction can be steered by rotation of the outer helices (1 
and 3) with helix 2 stationary. Thus, continuously rotating helix I clockwise and 
helix 3 counterclockwise will result in a continuously sweeping beam between 
two angular extremes, as suggested in the figure. In this type of operation a lobe 
appears at the left extreme of the sweep angle, grows in amplitude as it sweeps to 
the right, reaching maximum amplitude at broadside. It then becomes smaller as 
it sweeps further to the right. After reaching the extreme right of the sweep angle, 
a new lobe appears at the left extreme and the process repeats. The angle of sweep 
is determined by the pattern of a single helix. 

I designed and built a 3-helix beam-sweeping array of this type in 1958 for 
Operation at 25 to 35 MHz at the Ohio State University Radio Observatory for 
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Figure 11-46 Three-helix array with outer 2 helices rotating in 
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planetary (Jupiter) and solar radio observations.’ The helices were 3 m in diam- 
eter, the outer 2 rotating in opposite directions. Each helix had 3 turns so that 
the beam width between first nulls {and sweep angle) was about 130°. With helix 
rotation at 3 revolutions per hour, the equatorial zone of the sky was swept or 
scanned from east to west every 20 min. 


11-11 FREQUENCY-SCANNING ARRAYS 


11-1la Frequency-Scanning Line-Fed Array. Consider a line-fed array of 
uniformly spaced elements (dipoles) with a receiver connected at the right end of 
the line as suggested by the schematic of Fig. t1-47. Each element is fed from the 
transmission !ine via a directional coupler. This arrangement is similar to that in 
Fig. [1-45¢ but i, the present case the coupler positions are fixed, with beam 
sweeping or scanning done by changing the frequency. The transmission line is 
matched to eliminate reflections and insure an essentially pure traveling wave on 
the line. From (7-11-8), 
1 m 
cos ¢ ot Hy (1) 
where ¢ = beam angle from array axis, tad or deg 
p = phase velocity on transmission line = v/c, dimensioniess 
m = mode number, dimensionless 
d = element spacing, m 
Ay = free-space wavelength at center frequency of array operation, m 


“WD. Kraus, “Planetary and Solar Radio Emission at tim Wavelength,” Proc. (RE, #6, 266-274, 
January 1953. 


J.D, Krauss, Radio Astronomy, Ind ed., Cygnus-Quasar, 1986, p. 6-40 (1st ed., 1966, p. 192} 
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Figure $t-47  Frequency-scanning line-fed array of uniformly spaced elements with tunable receiver 
at left end. Beam angle ¢ is a function of the frequency. 


Forp=tandm-=0, @ =0 [beam fixed at cnd-firc independent of 4,). 
Consider now the situation for p = 1,m = —1,d=1 mand 4) = | mvor 


cos = 1—-—1=0 (2) 


and @ = 90 {beam broadside). 
Suppose next that the frequency is increased so that the wavelength is 0.94, 
or 0.9 m; then 
cos @ = 1-09=0.1 (3) 


and @ = 84.3 , or 5.7 right of broadside. Shifting to a lower frequency so that the 
wavelength is I.Iz gor 1.1 m, : 


cos p= b-S1= -O1 


and @ = 95.7°, or 5.7 left of broadside. 

Thus, a + 10 percent shift in wavelength {or frequency) swings the beam 
+5.7° from broadside (total scan 11.4°} with larger frequency shifts resulting in 
larger scan angles. To eliminate or reduce beams at ¢ = —90 {mirror image), 
and also end-fire and back-fire beams, the 4,2 dipoles can be replaced by identi- 
cal unidirectional elements, the scan angle then being restricted to the beam 
width of the individual element. 

This frequency-scanning array has no moving parts. no phase shifters and 
no switches, making it one of the simplest types of phased arrays. 


Tf-11b  Frequency-Scanning Backward Angle-Fire Grid and Chain 
Arrays.' The current on folded-wire antennas usually assumes a sinusoidal 
(standing-wave) distribution. In the 1930s I had constructed and used folded-wire 


‘Some call the frequency-scanning backward angle-fre grid array a Kraus grid and the frequency- 
scanning backward angle-fire chain array a Tiwri chain. 
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Figere 11-48 Frequency-scanning Kraus grid array. When fed at point 2 (with terminals at point 1 
short-circuited and a matched load connected at point 3) the beam is at an angle @ which is a 
function of the frequency. A frequency shift of + 14 percent swings the beam angle ¢ through about 
75°. Switching the feed point to 3 and load to 2 puts the beam in the right-hand quadrant, making the 
total scan angle 150°. Typically, 7 = A, s < A/2, hk < 4/4. ; 


antennas of this kind, such as the Bruce curtain (Fig. 11-58b}, and became fam- 
iliar with their operation. A broadside array of these antennas (for increased gain) 
may require many interconnecting transmission lines to feed them. In thinking 
about these arrays during the winter of 1961-1962, I wondered if it would be 
possible to construct a continuous wire grid as a broadside array and feed it at a 
single centrally located point. 

The basic arrangement is illustrated in Fig. 11-48. The dimensions of each 
mesh of the grid are / = A by s ~ 4/2. Assuming standing waves, the instantane- 
ous current distribution would be as indicated by the arrows, one located at each 
current maximum point. Currents on all of the short sides (4/2 long, horizontal in 
the figure) would be in phase, while on the long sides of the meshes (4 long, 
vertical in the figure) there are as many current maxima in one direction as in the 
opposite so that radiation broadside from the jong sides should (ideally) be zero. 
Thus, I reasoned, the array should produce a linearly polarized-(horizontal in the 
figure) beam broadside to the array with a gain proportional to the number of 
4/2 sides (or elements) (31 in the figure). 
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I constructed an array similar to the one in Fig. 11-48, mounted it approx- 
imately 4/4 from a flat conducting ground plane and fed it with a balanced trans- 
mission line at the central point (1 in the figure). To my surprise, I found that the 
radiation was not in a single broadside beam but was split into 2 equal lobes, one 
left and one right of broadside. 

It was apparent that the current distribution was not that of a resonant 
standing wave but rather of two traveling waves, one to the left and one to the 
right from point 1. Accordingly, in order to have only one (left-to-right) traveling 
wave across the entire grid, I short-circuited the terminals at point ! and fed the 
grid with a coaxial line at the left edge (point 2). This resulted in a single beam in 
the back-fire direction (opposite to the traveling wave) as indicated in Fig, 11-48, 
with the beam angle @ a function of the frequency. Thus, in this mode of oper- 
ation, the antenna is a nonresonant frequency-scanning array with the long sides 
of the meshes behaving essentially as transmission-line sections and the short 
sides as both radiating and transmission-line sections. Although the terminals at 
the other edge of the array (point 3) may be left open, connecting a matched load 
reduces any reflected wave which could degrade the desired condition of a single 
left-to-right traveling wave. Thus, the antenna may be regarded as a sraveling: 
wave-fed array of discrete radiating elements.’ 

Feeding the array at point 2 (terminals at | short-circuited and 3 matched), 
the beam direction ¢ as a function of the grid parameters is given by 


= ieee = Se —2nm (4) 


Ap, Ap, 
where s = length of short side, m 
i = length of long side, m 
@ = beam angle from array axis 
p, = felative phase velocity along short side = v,/e 
p, = relative phase velocity along long side = v,/c 
m = mode number = integer 


For m = 1, p, = p, = 1, (4) becomes 


2n { 
ay cies etn 
tt 2 (: cos ¢ 5 s) (5) 
or typically (/ = 2.753} 


1 
cos g = 2.37 ~ <5 (6) 


1). D. Kraus, “A Backward Angle-Fire Array Antenna,” ‘EEE Trans, Ants. Prop., AP-12, 48-50, 
January 1964. . 

J. D. Kraus, “Backward Angle Traveling Wave Wire Mesh Antenna Array,” U. S. Patent 3,290,688, 
applied for Fune 11, 1962, granted Dec. 6, 1966. 
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Figure 11-49 Beam angle ' as a 
function of frequency expressed in 
terms of s/4. The dashed curves are 
calculated for different values of 
relative phase velocity p. The solid 


O° curve is measured, suggesting that 
0.30 0.32 034 0.36 0.38 040 0.42 p is a (weak) function of the fre- 


shh quency. 


The beam direction ¢’ (complement to @ in Fig. 11-48} varies from about 15 to 
90° for changes in s from 0.3 to 0.424. A wavelength (or frequency) change of 
+14 percent swings the beam through a scan angle of 75°. By switching the feed 
point to 3 and matched toad to point 2 the beam can be placed in the right 
quadrant, increasing the total scan angle to 150°. Although this analysis is over- 
simplified it illustrates the basic relations. Comparing calculations with measure- 
ments indicates that the relative phase velocity p (=p, = p,) is a function of the 
frequency. as suggested by Fig. 11-49, and not a constant (=1) as assumed above. 
Additional measurements suggest further that p, # p,.’ 


‘J. D. Kraus and K. R. Carver, “Wave Velocities on the Grid-Structure Backward Angle-Fire 
Antenna.” ELE Trans. Ants. Prop., AP-12, 509-510. July 1964. 
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Figure 11-50 Frequency-scanning Tiuri chain array for feeding at one end (point 1) with matched 
load at point 2, or vice versa. With array mounted about 0.154 from a flat conducting ground plane, 
the impedance of a single chain is typically about 300 © and the terminal impedance (at points | or 2) 
typically 50 2. Polarization is horizontal. (After S. Taliqvisi, “ Theory of the Meander Type Chain and 
Grid Anienna,” Lic. thesis, Helsinki University of Technology, 1977.) 


My experimentally determined “best” average value of s (=0.364) corre- 
sponds to an average value for the long sides of { = 2.75s ~ A. Thus, in practice 
the long sides of the meshes are ~4 long, as envisioned in the initial design, but 
the short sides are less than 4/2. 

Considering the array as a transmission line, the extra path length 4/2 
between radiating elements reduces the effective phase velocity (left to right) in 
the ratio s/[s + (4/2)]. Typically, { = 2.75s so that the effective phase velocity is 
about 0.4c, making the grid a slow-wave structure. The average gain of a grid 
array as in Fig. 11-48 is about 17 dBi. 

_A microstrip version of the array is described by Conti et af.’ 

The Kraus grid array principle has been extended by Tiuri, Tallqvist and 
Urpo? and by Tallqvist* to an array in which the meshes are divided into parallel 
matched chains, with a typical configuration as in Fig. 11-50. This Tiuri chain 


'R, Conti, J. Toth, T. Dowling and J. Weiss, " The Wire Grid Microstrip Antenna,” {EEE Trans. 
Ants. Prop., AP-29, 157-166, January 1981. : 

2M. Tiuri. S. Tallqvist and $. Urpo, “Chain Antenna,” {EEE Ant. Prop. Sac. int. Symp. Digest, June 
10, 1974. 

}§. Tallqvist, “Theory of the Meander Type Chain and Grid Antenna,” Lic. thesis, Helsinki Uni- 
versity of Technology, 1977. 
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design is also well adapted to microstrip or printed circuit construction. The 
array shown has an endpoint input impedance of 50 © for an impedance of 
300 © for the individual chains. The current attenuation from input to matched 
output is about 10 dB, which is considered optimum. Higher attenuation reduces 
the gain due to the larger taper in current distribution while lower attenuation 
lowers the gain because more power is lost in the matched load. Average aperture 
efficiencies arc typically about 50 percent. 

By bending the chain elements, Hendriksson, Markus and Tiuri have devel- 
oped a circularly polarized chain array.! 


11-12 RETRO-ARRAYS. THE VAN ATTA ARRAY. If a wave inci- 
dent on an array is received and transmitted back in the same direction, the array 
acts as a retro-reflector or retro-array. The passive squarc-corner reflector 
(Sec, 12-35) does the same thing. 

In general, cach element of a retro-array reradiates a signal which is the 
conjugate of the received signal. The Van Atta array of Fig. 11-51 is an example.” 
The 8 identical elements may be 4/2 dipoles, shown in end view in the figure. 
With element pairs (1 and 8, 2 and 7, 3 and 6, and 4 and 5) connected by identical 

_equal-length cables, as indicated, a wave arriving at any angle @ is transmitted 

back in the same direction. The array shown in Fig. 11-51, like the square-corner 
reflector, is passive. An adaptive (active} array (Sec. 11-13) can also be made 
rctrodirective by using a mixer to produce a conjugate phase shift for each 
element.* An advantage of an active array is that the elements need not be 
arranged in a line or, in a 2-dimensional case, in a plane, Active retro- parieys can 
also incorporate amplifiers.* 


11-13, ADAPTIVE ARRAYS AND SMART ANTENNAS. The 
antenna elements and their transmission-line interconnections discussed so far. 
produce a beam or beams in predetermined directions. Thus, when receiving, 
these arrays look in a given direction regardless of whether any signals are arriv- 
ing from that direction or not, However, by processing the signals from the indi- 
vidual elements, an array can become active and react intelligently to its 
environment, steering its beam toward a desired signal while simultaneously 
steering a null toward an undesired, interfering signal and thereby maximizing 
the signal-to-noise ratio of the desired signal. The term adaptive array is applied 
to this kind of antenna. 


' J. Hendriksson, K. Markus and M. Tiuri, “A Circularly Polarized Traveling- Wave Chain Antenna,” 
European Microwave Conf. Brighton, September 1979. 
? LC. Van Atta, “ Electromagnetic Reflector,” U.S. Patent 2,909,002, Oct. 6, £959. 


*C. Y. Pon, * Retrodirective Array Using the Heterodyne Method " IEEE Trans. Ants. Prop., AP-12, 
176-180, March 1964. 


*S.N. Andre and D. J. Leonard, “Aa Active Retrodirective Array for Satellite Communications,” 
HEEE Trans, Anis. Prop, AP-12, 181-186, March 1964. 
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Figure 11-51 Eight-element Van Atta retro-array. Element pairs are connected by equal length lines. 


Also, by suitable signal processing, performance may be further enhanced, 
giving simulated patterns’ of higher resolution and lower sidelobes. in addition, 
by appropriate sampling and digitizing the signals at the terminals of each 
element and processing them with a computer, a very intelligent or smart antenna 
can, in principle, be built. For a given number of elements, such an antenna’s 
capabilities are limited, mainly by the ingenuity of the programmer and the avail- 
able computer power. Thus, for example, multiple beams may be simultaneously 
directed toward many signals arriving from different directions within the field of 
view of the antenna (ideally =22 sr for a planar array). These antennas are some- 
times called Digital Beam Forming (DBF) antennas.” 

As a rudimentary example of an adaptive array, a simple 2-element system 
is shown in Fig. 11-52 with 4/2 spacing between the elements at the signal fre- 
quency f,. Let each element be a 4/2 dipole seen end-on in Fig. 11-52 so that the 
patterns of the elements are uniform in the plane of the page. With elements 
operating in phase, the beam is broadside (up in the figure). 

Consider now the case of a signal at 30° from broadside as suggested in 
Fig. 11-52 so that the wave arriving at element 2 travels 4/4 farther than to 
element 1, thus retarding the phase of the signal by 90° at clement 2. Each 
element is equipped with its own mixer, Voltage-Controlled Oscillator (VCO), 
intermediate frequency amplifier and phase detector. An oscillator at the interme- 


‘ Simulated patterns are ones that exist only in the signal-processing domain. 
? H. Steyskal, “ Digitat Beamforming Antennas,” Microwave J., W. 107-124, January 1987. 
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Figure 11-82 Two-element adaptive array with signal-processing circuitry. 


diate frequency f, is connected to each phase detector as reference. The phase 
detector compares the phase of the downshified signal with the phase of the refer- 
ence oscillator and produces a voltage proportional to the phase difference, This 
voltage, in turn, advances or retards the phase of the VCO output so as to reduce 
the phase difference to zero (phase locking). The voltage for the VCO of element 
1 would ideally be equal in magnitude but of opposite sign to the voltage for the 
VCO of element 2 so that the downshifted signals from both elements are locked 
in phase, making 


dy =¢,= ®o (1) 


where @, = phase of downshifted signal from element 1 
, = phase of downshifted signal from element 2 
@, = phase of reference oscillator 


With equal gain from both IF amplifiers the voltages V, and V, from both 
elements should be equal so that 


Vi fds = V,/b2 (2) 


making the voltage from the summing amplifier proportional to 2V, (=2¥;,) and 
maximizing the response of the array to the incoming signal by steering the beam 
onto the incoming signal. In our example, 45° phase corrections of opposite sign 
would be required by the VCOs (+ for element 1, —for element 2). 
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Figure 11-53 Patterns of 2-element adaptive array for 
signals from 0 and 30° directions. For the 0° signal. nulls are 
al 90 and 270° while for the 30° signal, nulls are at 210 and 
330°. These patterns are identical with those of Figs. 4-] and 
4-4. 


In our rudimentary 2-element example, the beam will be in the 0° direction 
for a signal from the 0° direction and at 30° for a signal from that direction, as 
shown by the patterns in Fig. 11-53. If interfering signals are arriving from the 
210 and 330° directions when the main signal is at 30°, the nulls at 210 and 330° 
will suppress the interference. However, an interfering signal at 150° would be at 
a pattern maximum, the same as the desired signal at 30°. To provide more 
effective adaptation to its environment, an array with more elements and more 
sophisticated signal processing 1s required. For example, the main beam may be 
steered toward the desired signal by changing the progressive phase difference 
between elements, while, independently, one or more nulls are steered toward 
interfering signals by modifying the array element amplitudes with digitally con- 
trolled attenuators, 


11-13a Literature on Adaptive Arrays. There is an extensive literature on 
adaptive arrays. Three special issues of the JEEE Transactions on Antennas and 
Propagation have been devoted to adaptive arrays. They are: vol. AP-12, March 
1964; vol. AP-24, September 1976; and vol. AP-34, March 1986. Additional refer- 
ences are as follows: 


Bickmore, R. W.: “Time Versus Space in Antenna Theory,” in R. C. Hansen 
(ed.}, Microwate Scanning Antennas, vol. 3, Academic Press, 1966, 
pp. 289-339. 

Blank, S.: “An Algorithm for the Empirical Optimization of Antenna Arrays,” 
IEEE Trans. Ants, Prop., AP-31, 685-689, July 1983. 

Butler, J. L.: “ Digital, Matrix, and Intermediate Frequency Scanning,” in R. C. 
Hansen (ed.), Microwave Scanning Antennas, vol. 3, Academic Press, 1966, 
pp. 217-288. 

Dinger, R. J.: “A Computer Study of Interference Nulling.by Reactively Steered 
Adaptive Arrays,” Ant. Prop. Soc. int. Symp. Proc., 2, 807-810, 1984. 
Einarsson, O.: Optimization of Planar Arrays, /EEE Trans. Ants. Prop., AP-27, 

86-92, January 1979. 
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and Signal Processing, ASSP-33, 880-882, August 1985. 

Fan, H., E. L. El-Masry and W. K. Jenkins: “ Resolution Enhancement of Digital 
Beamformers,” {EEE Trans. Acoustics, Speech, and Signal Processing, 
ASSP-32, 1041-1052, October 1984. 

Griffiths, L. J.. and C. W. tim: “An Alternative Approach to Linearly Con- 
strained Adaptive Beamforming,” [EEE Trans. Ants. Prop. AP-30, 
January 1982. 

Gupta, 1. J. and A. A. Ksienski: “ Effect of Mutual Coupling on the Performance 
of Adaptive Arrays,” TEEE Trans. Ants. Prop, AP-31, 785-791, September 
1983. 

Hansen, R. C.: “Gain Limitations of Large Antennas,” IRE Trans. Ants. Prop., 
AP-8, 491-495, September 1960. 

Hatcher, B. R.: *Granularity of Beam Positions in Digital Phased Arrays,” Proc. 
IEEE, 56, November 1968. 

Johnson, H. W., and C. S. Burrus: “The Design of Optimal DFT Algonthms 
Using Dynamic Programming,” [EEE Trans. Acoustics, Speech, and 
Signal Processing, ASSP-31, 378-387, April 1983. 

Laxpati, S. R.: “Planar Array Synthesis with Prescribed Pattern Nulls,” /EEE 
Trans. Ants. Prop., AP-30, 1176-1183, November 1982. 

Mucci, R. A.: “A Comparison of Efficient Beamforming Algorithms,” IEEE 
Trans, Acoustics, Speech, and Signal Processing, ASSP-32, 548-558, June 
1984, ; 

Ricardi, L. J.; “Adaptive Antennas,” in R.C. Johnson and H. Jasik (eds.), 
Antenna Engineering Handbook, McGraw-Hill, 1984, chap. 22. : 

Shelton, J. P., and K. S. Kelleher: “Multiple Beams from Linear Arrays,” IRE 
Trans. Ants. Prop., AP-9, 154-161, March 1961. 

Sorenson, H. ¥., M. T. Heideman and C. S. Burrus: “On Computing the Split. 
Radix FFT,” [EEE Trans. Acoustics, Speech, and Signal Processing, ASSP- 
34, 152-156, February 1986. 

Steinberg, B. D.: “ Design Approach for a High-Resolution Microwave Imaging 
Radio Camera,” J. Franklin Inst., 296, 415-432, December 1973. 

Volakis, J. L., and J. D. Young: “ Phase Linearization of a Broad-Band Antenna 
Response in Time Domain,” [EEE Trans. Ants. Prop, AP-30, 309-313, 
March 1982. 

Vu, T. B.: “Null Steering by Controlling Current Amplitudes Only,” Ant. Prop. 
Soc, Int, Symp. Proc., 2, 811-814, 1984. 

Waldron, T. P.. S. K. Chin and R. J. Naster: “ Distributed Beamsteering Control 
of Phased Array Radars,” Microwave J., 29, 133-146, September 1986. 

Weber, M. E., and R. Heisler: “A Frequency-Domain Beamforming Aigorithm 
for Wideband Coherent Signal Processing,” J. Acoustic Society of 
America, 76, October 1984. 

Wheeler, H. A.: “The Grating-Lobe Series for the Impedance Variation in a 
Planar Phased-Array Antenna,” /EEE Trans. Ants. Prep. AP-14, 707- 
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Figure 14-84 An &9b-clement microsirip array for remote sensing the earth from space. iin 
9.5 x 24 i array has 34 dBi gain al 4 ~ 30 cm. (Courtesy Robert Munson, Ball Aerospace, Boulder, 
Coloradn.) : 


It-l4 MICROSTRIP ARRAYS. Printed circuit and microstrip techniques 
facilitate the construction of multielement arrays for microwave frequencies.' The 
Kraus grid and Tiuri chain arrays (Sec. 11-1!) are examples. The 896-element 
microstrip antenna for space research shown in Fig. 11-54 is another. All ele- 
ments are photoctched from one side of a printed circuit board. The corporate 
structure feed has amplitude taper in the narrow dimension. The 9.5 x 2.4m 
array has a 34-dBi gain at 4 ~ 30 cm. 

Although the microstrip clement is inherently narrowband, log-periodic 
patch arrays have achieved bandwidths of 4 to |.? Patch (or microstrip) antennas 
are discussed further in Chap. U6. 


1-5 LOW-SIDELOBE ARRAYS. ideally it may be desirable for an 
antenna to have a narrow, well-defined beam with no sidelobes, or at least none 
above a certain prescribed level. A prime factor affecting the sidelobe level is the 
aperture distribution {Sec. !1-22). Although some distributions — yield 
(theoreticaily) zero sidelobes, they may be more difficult of realization on reflector 
antennas than on phased arrays. The typical large parabolic reflector antenna 
(Chap. 12) may also have significant sidelobes due to other catises such as aper- 
ture blocking and diffraction from its prime focus feed or Cassegrain reflector, 
from struts of the supporting structure, from feed spillover, from surface irregu- 
larities and from the edge of the parabola. The edge diffraction may be reduced 
by using a rolled edge (see Sec. 18-3¢). Although offset feeds or integral horn 
reflectors may have significantly lower minor lobes, accurate construction tech- 
niques providing precise amplitude and phase control of all elements of a phased 


‘ H.G. Oltman and D. A. Huebner, “ Electromagnelically Coupled Microstrip Dipoles,” /EEE Trans. 
Ants, Prop., AP-29 [SL LS7, January 1981. 

> P.S. Hall, * Microstrip Antenna Array with Multi-Octave Bandwidth,” Microwave J. 29, 133-139, 
March L986. 
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atray have resulted in phased array designs with sidelobe leveis down 50 dB or 
more. This is as good or better than has been achieved to date with reflector 
antennas. However, phased arrays are inherently narrower band than reflector 
antennas. 


11-16 LONG-WIRE ANTENNAS. Most of the preceding parts of this 
chapter deal with arrays of individual, discrete elements (usually 4/2 long) inter- 
connected by transmission lines. A linear wire antenna, many wavelengths long, 
may also be regarded as an array of 4/2 elements but connected in a continuous 
linear fashion with each element serving as both a radiator and a transmission 
line. The long-wire antennas discussed in this section are the V, rhombic and 
Beverage types. The V antenna may be either unterminated (with standing wave) 
or terminated (with traveling wave). The rhombic and Beverage antennas are 
almost always terminated (with traveling wave) 


11-16a V Antennas.’ By assuming a sinusoidal {standing-wave) current dis- 
tribution, the pattern of a long thin wire antenna can be calculated as described 
in Chap. 5. A typical pattern is shown in Fig. 11-5Sa for a wire 24 long. The main 
lobes are ai an angle f = 36° with respect to the wire. By arranging two such 
wires in a V with an included angie 7 = 72° as in Fig. 11-55b, a bidirectional 
pattern can be obtained. This pattern is the sum of the patterns of the individual 
wires or legs. Although an included angle y = 28 results in the alignment of the 
major lobes at zero elevation angle (wires horizontal) and in free space, it is 
necessary to make 7 somewhat less than 2f in order to obtain alignment at cle- 
vation angles greater than zero.’ This is because the space pattern of a single wire 
is conical, being obtained by revolving the pattern of Fig. 11-55a, for example, 
with the wire as the axis. 

If the legs of the thin-wire V antenna are terminated in their characteristic 
impedance, as in Fig. 11-55c, so that the wires carry only an outgoing traveling 
wave, the back-radiation is greatly reduced. The patterns of the individual wires 
can be calculated, assuming a single traveling wave as done in Chap. 5. 

A similar effect may be produced without terminations by the use of V 
conductors of considerable thickness. The reflected. wave on such a conductor 
may be small compared to the outgoing wave, and a condition approaching that 
of a single traveling (outgoing). wave may result. For example, a V antenna con- 


1H. E. Schrank, “Low Sidelobe Phased Array Antennas,” [EEE Ant. Prop. Soc, Newsletter, 25, 5-9, 
April 1983. 

“P. S. Carter, C. W. Hansell and N. E. Lindenblad, “Development of Directive Transmitting 
Antennas by R. C. A. Communications, Inc.” Prec. FRE, 19, 1773-1842, October 1931. 

P.S. Carter, “Circuit Relations in Radiating Systems and Applications to Anienna Problems,” Prac. 
FRE, 20, 1004-1041, June 1932. 


§ The A.R.R.L. Antenna Book, American Radio Relay League, West Hartford, Conn., 1984, p. 7-4. 
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Figure 11-55 (a) Calculated pattern of 22 wire with 
standing wave, (b) ¥ antenna of two such wires, (cl 
terminated V antenna with legs 24 long and (d) V¥ 
antenna of cylindrical conductors 1.254 long with 
measured pattern. 


sisting of two cylindrical conductors 1.254 long and 4/20 diameter with an 
included angle y = 90° has the highly unidirectional pattern’ of Fig. 11-55d. 


11-16b Rhombic .Antennas.? A rhombic antenna may be regarded as a 
double-V type. The wires at the end remote from the feed end are in close prox- 
imity, as in Fig. 11-56a. A terminating resistance, usually 600 to 800 9, can be 


‘A. Dorne, in Very High Frequency Techniques, Radio Research Laboratory Staff, McGraw-Hill, 


New York, 1947, chap. 4, p. 114. 


? E. Bruce, “Development in Short-wave Directive Antennas,” Prec. fRE, 19, 1406-1433, August 


1931. 


E. Bruce, A.C. Beck and L. R. Lowry, “Horizontal Rhombic Antennas,” Proc. IRE, 23, 24-46, 


January 1935. 


A. E. Harper, Raombic Antenna Design, Van Nostrand, -New York, 1941. 
Donald Foster, “ Radiation from Rhombic Antennas,” Proc. IRE, 25, 1327-1353, October 1937. 
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conveniently connected at this location so that there is substantially a single 
outgoing traveling wave on the wires. The length of cach leg is L, and half of the 
included side angle is ¢. The calculated patterns' of a terminated rhombic with 
legs 64 long are shown in Fig. 11-56b and ¢. The rhombic is assumed to be 1.14 
above a perfectly conducting ground, and @ = 70°. 

In designing a rhombic antenna, the angle ¢, the leg length and the height 
above ground may be so chosen that (1) the maximum of the main lobe coincides 
with the desired elevation angle « (alignment design) or (2} the maximum relative 
field intensity E for a constant antenna current is obtained at the desired ele- 
vation angle x (maximum E design).” 

If the height above ground is less than that required for these designs, align- 
ment may be obtained by increasing the leg length. If the height is maintained 
but the leg length is reduced, alignment may be obtained by changing the angle 
@. As a third possibility, if both the height and the leg length are reduced, the 
angle @ can be changed to produce alignment. Any of these 3 modifications 
results in a so-called compromise design? having reduced gain. If moderate depar- 
tures from optimum performance are acceptable, a rhombic antenna can be oper- 
ated without adjustment over a frequency band of the order of 2 to }. 


’ From A. E. Harper, Rhumbie Antenna Design, Van Nostrand, New York, L941. 
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The pattern of a rhombic antenna may be calculated as the sum of the 
patterns of four tilted wires each with a single outgoing traveling wave. The effect 
of a perfectly conducting ground may be introduced by the method of images. 
For a horizontal rhombic of perfectly conducting wire above a perfectly conduct- 
ing plane ground, Bruce, Beck and Lowry? give the relative field intensity £ in 
the vertical plane coincident with the rhombic axis? as a function of 2, ¢, L, and 
H,as 


. _ Cos Pi{sin (H, sin a)}fsin (YL AY 
E= Fi (1) 


where x = clevation angle with respect to ground 
¢ = half included side angle of rhombic antenna 
4, = Hs = height of rhombic antenna above ground 
L, = Ls = leg length 
Hy, = 2nH, = 2atH/A) 
L, = 2nL, = 2nbia 
# = (1 — sin @ cos x)/2 


A uniform antenna current is assumed and mutual coupling is neglected, 

Following the procedure of Bruce, Beck and Lowry, the various parameters 
may be determined as follows. For the maximum E condition, E is maximized 
with respect to H,, that is, we make 


cE 
cH, 


A 


=0 (2} 


which yields 
cos (27H, sin x) = 0 


which is satished when 


27H, sing=n 


hs 


where nr = 1, 3, §,... 


For the lowest practical height, a = 1. Therefore, 


1 
4 asin a 


(3) 


7 FE. Bruce, A. ©. Beck and L. R. Lowry, “Horizontal Rhombic Antennas, Proc. FRE, 23, 24-26, 
Jamuary (935. 

3} The radiation in this plane is horizontally polarized. However, in other planes ihe polarization is 
nol, in general, horizontal. 
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Equation (3) gives the height H, for the antenna. To find the leg length, E is 
maximized with respect to Z,, obtaining 


1 


L, = = 
+ 21 — sin ¢ cos x) 


(4) 


Finally, by maximizing & with respect to @ and introducing the condition of {4), 
¢ = 90° — x (5) 
Substituting (5} back into (4) yields 


1 

4°" 2 sin? x (6) 

Equations (3), (5) and (6} then give the height in wavelengths H,, the half- 
side angle ¢ and the Jeg length in wavelengths L,, for maximum E at the desired 
elevation angle x. This is for a uniform antenna current. It does not follow that 
the field intensity at the desired elevation angle is a maximum for a given power 
input to the antenna, However, it is probably very close to this condition. It is 
also of interest that for the maximum E£ condition the maximum point of the 
main lobe of radiation is not, in general, aligned with the desired elevation angle. 

In the alignment design the maximum point of the main fobe of radiation is 
aligned with the desired elevation angle 2. For this condition, £ at x 1s slightly 
less than for the maximum £ condition. Alignment is accomplished by maximiz- 
ing E with respect to # and introducing the condition of (3). This gives 


_ 0.371 
~ j—sin ¢ cos x 


(7) 


4 


Substituting (7} in {1} and maximizing the resulting relation for the field with 
respect to @ gives 


o=9 —4 (8) 
as before, Finally substituting (8) in (7) we obtain 
0.371 
— 9 
+ sin? x 


Equations (3) {8) and (9) then give H,, @ and L, for alignment of the 
maximum point of the main lobe of radiation with the desired elevation angie +. 
Only the length is different in the alignment design, being 0.371/0.5 = 0.74 of the 
value for the maximum E design. 

The above design relations are summarized in Table 11-1 together with 
design formulas for 3 kinds of compromise designs. 

An end-to-end receiving array of a number of rhombics may be so con- 
nected as to provide an electrically controllable vertical plane pattern which can 
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Table 11-1 Design formulas for terminated rhombic 
antennast 


Type of 
rhombic antenna Formulas 
Maximum E at l 
elevalion angle 4 Wie 4sin * 
p= --«@ 
0.5 
a sin? 
Alignment of major i 
; . H, = 
lobe with elevation 4 Asin 
angl 
ngle x $= 90" —2 
0.371 
«sin? x 
Reduced height H’ p=9 -—x 
Compromise design tan [(rL,) sin? 4] 1 H 
for alignment at L= — oe 
sin 2 2n sina tan (ff; sin x) 


elevalion angle x 


‘ r 


where I’, — — and Hi = 2n — 
id A 


Reduced length L . 
Compromise design a 4 sin x 
for alignment al ; 
clevalion angle x @ = aresin by = 0371 
5, COS % 
where Li = BA 

Reduced height ff Solve this equation for ¢: 
and length £ , ‘ 

8 H, 1 Ly 


Compromise design 
for alignment al 


elevation angle x 1 — sin ¢ cos x 
where # = 5 


sin @ lan & tan (Hy sin 2) 4h tan WL) 


and L' = 24 + 
A 


# After E. Bruce, A. C. Beck. and L. R. Lowry. * Horizontal Rhombic Antennas.” Proc! 
IRE, 23, 24-26, January 1935. 


be adjusted to coincide with the optimum elevation angle of downcoming waves. 
This Multiple Unit Stecrable Antenna,! or MUSA, is a vertically steerabic system 
of this kind for long-distance short-wave reception of horizontally polarized 
downcoming waves. 


1H. T. Friis and C. B. Feldman, “A Multiple Unit Steerable Antenna for Short-Wave Reception,” 
Proc. TRE, 25, 841-917, July 1937. 
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Figure W1-57 (a) Wave front over a perfect conductor, (b} Wave front over imperfect conductor. 
ic] Beverage antenna. 


11-16¢ Beverage Antennas. The elcctric field of a wave traveling along a per- 
fectly conducting surface is perpendicular to the surface as in Fig, 11-57a. 
However, if the surface is an imperfect conductor, such as the earth's surface or 
ground, the electric tield lines have a forward tilt near the surface as in 
Fig. 11-57b. Hence, the field at the surface has a vertical component E, and a 
horizontal component E,.’ The component E, is associated with that part of the 
wave that enters the surface and is dissipated as heat. The £, component con- 
tinues to travel along the surface. 

The fact that a horizontal component £, exists is applied in the wave 
antenna of Beverage, Rice and Kellogg for receiving vertically polarized waves.” 
This antenna consists of a long horizontal wire terminated in its characteristic 
impedance at the end toward the transmitting station as in Fig, 11- §7c. The 
ground acts as the imperfect conductor. The emfs induced along the antenna by 
the E, component, as the wave travels toward the receiver, all add up in the same 
phase at the receiver. Energy from a wave attiving from the opposite direction is 


' Actually the wave exhibits elliptical cross-field, ic, the electric vector describes an ellipse whose 


plane is parallel to the direction of prépagation. However, the axial ratio of this ellipse is usually very 
large. 


7H. Ho Beverage, C. W. Rice and E. W. Kellogg, “The Wave Antenna, a New Type of Highly 
Directive Antenna,” Trans. APEE, 42, 215, 1923. 
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Figure 11-58 (a) Array of 4/2 dipoles with reflectors, (b) symmetrical Bruce antenna, (cl Sterba 
curtain array and {d) Chireix-Mesny array. Arrows indicate instanlaneous current directions and dots 
indicate current minimum points. 


largely absorbed in the termination. Hence, the antenna exhibits a directional 
pattern in the horizontal plane with maximum response in the direction of the 
termination (to the left in Fig. 11-57c). The Beverage antenna finds application as 
a receiving antenna in the low- and medium-frequency range. 


11-17 CURTAIN ARRAYS. In short-wave communications the curtain 
type of array finds many applications. As an example, a curtain type is illustrated 
in Fig. 11-58a that consists of an array of 4/2 dipotes with a similar curtain at a 
distance of about 4/4 acting as a reflector.’ Hf the array is large in terms of wave- 
lengths, the reflector curtain is nearly equivaient to a large sheet reflector. 


’ A. Briickmann, Aniennen, ihre Theorie und Technik, S. Hirzel, Leipzig, 1939, p. 300. 
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Figure 11-59 (a) Loop with 2-wire feed for horizontal polarization, (b} loop with 1-wire feed from 
coaxial line for vertical polarization, (c} center-fed broadside array of two 4/2 dipoles, (d} end-fed 
end-tire array of Iwo 4 2 dipoles and |e] end-fed broadside array of two 4/2 dipoles. Arrows indicale 
instantaneous current directions and dots indicate current minimum points. 


Several other examples of curtain arrays are the Bruce type of Fig. 11-58), 
the Sterha type’ of Fig. 11-58¢ and the Chireix-Mesny type? of Fig, 11-58d. The 
arrows are located at or near current maxima and indicate the instantaneous 
current direction. The small dots indicate the locations of current minima. 


1i-18 LOCATION AND METHOD OF FEEDING ANTENNAS. 
It is interesting to note the effect that the method and location of feeding has on 
the characteristics of an antenna. As illustrations, let us consider the following 
cases. 

If an antenna is fed with a balanced 2-wire line, equal out-of-phase currents 
must flow at the feed point. Thus, a square loop 1A in perimeter and fed at the 
bottom as in Fig. 11-59a must have the current distribution indicated. The 


‘ E. J. Sterba. “Theoretical and Practical Aspects of Directional Transmitting Systems.” Proc. IRE, 
19. 1184-1215, July 1937. 


* H. Chireix, “French System of Directional Aerials for Transmission on Short Waves,” Exp. Wire- 
fess anid Wireless Engr. 6, 235, May 1929. 
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arrows indicate the instantaneous current directions and the dots the locations of 
current minima, The radiation normal to this loop is horizontally polarized. 

Consider now the situation shown in Fig. 11-595. Here the loop is fed at the 
same location. However, the icop is continuous and is fed at a point by an unbal- 
anced line. In this case, the antenna currents flowing to the feed point are equal 
and in phase, so that the current distribution on the antenna must be as indi- 
cated. The radiation normal to this loop is vertically polarized. 

The location at which an antenna is energized also may. be important. For 
example, two 2/2 elements have in-phase currents when symmetrically fed as in 
Fig. 11-59c but out-of-phase currents when fed from one end as in Fig. {1-59d, 
For the currents to be in phase when the array is fed from one end requires that 
ihe line between the elements be transposed as in Fig. 11-59e. 


11-19 FOLDED DIPOLE ANTENNAS, A simple 1/2 dipole has a ter- 
minal resistance of about 70 2 so that an impedance transformer is required to 
match this antenna to a 2-wire line of 300 to 600 Q characteristic impedance. 
However, the terminal resistance of the modified 2/2 dipole shown in Fig. 11-60a 
is nearly 3002 so that. it can be directly connected to a 2-wire line having a 
characteristic impedance of the same value. This “ultra close-spaced type of 
array” is called a folded dipole. More specificatly the one in Fig. 11-60¢ is a 
2-wire folded 4/2 dipole. The antenna consists of 2 closely spaced A/2 elements 
connected together at the outer ends. The currents in the elements are substan- 
tially equal and in phase. 

Assuming that both conductors of the dipole have the same diameter, the 
approximate value of the terminal impedance may be deduced very simply as 


hy 


-f 
| 
he | 
; : 


a 


2-wire 
. folded 
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a-wire 
folded 
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Figure 11-0 Folded dipoles. 
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foliows.! Let the emf V applied to the antenna terminals be divided between the 2 
dipoles as in Fig. 11-60. Then 


V 
gth4ut hen (1) 


where /, = current at terminals of dipole | 
f, = current at terminals of dipole 2 
Z,, = self-impedance of dipole 1 
Z,2 = mutual impedance of dipoles } and 2 


Since J, = /,, (1) becomes 
V = 22,(Z,, + 2,2) (2) 


Further, since the 2 dipoles are close together, usually d is of the order of 4/100, 
Z,> = Z,,. Thus, the terminal impedance Z of the antenna is given by 


V 
Z=—~42Z,, (3) 
f 
Taking Z,, ~ 70+ j0 Q for a 4/2 ape the terminal impedance of the 2-wire 
folded dipole becomes 


Z = 2802 


’ For a 3-wire folded 2/2 dipole as in Fig. 11-60c¢ the terminal resistance calcuiated 
in this way is 9 x 70 = 630 & In general, for a folded 4/2 dipole of N wires, the 
terminal resistance is 70N? Q. Equal currents in all wires are assumed. 

Several other types of folded-wire antennas’ are shown in Fig. 11-61. The 
one at (a) is a 3-wire type which differs from the one in Fig. 11-60c in that there 
arc no closed loops. The measured terminal resistance of this antenna is about 
1200 © The antenna at (4) is a 4-wire type with a measured terminal resistance of 
about 1400 2 Thus far, all the folded dipoles discussed have been 4/2 types. The 
total current distribution for these types is nearly sinusoidal, the same as for a 
simple 4/2 dipole. Folded dipoles of length other than 4/2 are illustrated in 
Fig. 11-61¢ and d. The one at (c) is a 2-wire type 34/4 long and that at (d} is a 
4-wite type 34,8 long. The instantaneous current directions, the current distribu- 
tion on the individual conductors and the total current distribution are also indi- 
cated. Half of the 2-wire 34/4 dipole can be operated with a ground plane as in 
Fig. 11-61e, yielding the 34/8 stub antenna with total current distribution shown. 


‘R. W. P. King, H. R. Mimno and A. H. Wing, Transmission Lines, Antennas and Ware Guides, 
McGraw-Hill, New York, 1945, p, 224. 

W. V. B. Roberts, “Input Impedance of a Folded Dipole.” RCA Ret.. 8, 289-300, June 1947, which 
treats folded dipoles with conductors of equal diameter and also unequal diameter. 


7D. Kraus, * Multi-wire Dipole Antennas,” Electrenics, 13, 26-27, January 1940. 
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Figure 11-61 (a) Three-wire folded 4/2 dipole, (4) ¢-wire folded 4/2 dipole, (¢) 2-wire 34,4 antenna, (4) 
4.wire 34/8 antenna and (e) 2-wire 34/8 stub antenna. Arrows indicale instantaneous current direc- 
tions and dots indicate current minimum points. | After Kraus.) 


The measured terminal resistance of the 2-wire 34/4 dipole is about 450 Q, of the 
4-wire 34/8 dipole about 225 Q and of the 2-wire 34/8 stub antenna about 225 2. 

An apptication of the 3-wire folded 4/2 dipole of Fig. ||-61a to a W8JK 
array with 4/5 spacing is shown in Fig. 1!-62.1 The impedance of each folded 
dipole in free space is about 1200 Q (resistive) but in the array is reduced to 
300 2. which transforms via a 4/4 600-Q line to 1200 2 At the junction of the 
two transformers the impedance is half 1200 9, or 600 , matching a 600-Q line 
to the transmitter or receiver. Thus, the W8JK array is fed entirely by lines of 
constant impedance (600 Q) with no resonant stubs or tuning adjustments 
required. 


13D. Kraus, “ Twin-Three Flat-Top Beam Antenna,” Radio, no. 243, 10-16, November 1939. 
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Figure 11-62 W8JK array. with 
3-wire folded dipole elements fed by 
transmission lines of constant 
impedance. The dipoles are separ- 
ated by wooden or plastic spreaders 
and supported by nylon rope. 


\ 6009 line 


to transmitter, 
any length 


-11-20 MODIFICATIONS OF FOLDED DIPOLES. Consider a 
2-wire folded dipole shown in Fig. £1-63a. The terminal resistance is approx- 
imately 300 Q. By modifying the dipole to the general form shown in Fig. 11-635, 
a wide range of terminal resistances can be obtained, depending on the value of 
D, This arrangement is called a T-match antenna.' Dimensions in wavelengths for 
providing an impedance match to a 600 2 line are shown in Fig, 11-63¢. 


3-4 al 


Folded dipole T-match 
(a) (4) 
0.4 Bd. 
fe;-0.12\—o4 
~0.0001 to 0.001% T-match 
~0.01d 
600? 
line (c) 


Figure 11-43 Folded dipole and T-match antennas. 


' J.D. Kraus and S. S. Sturgeon, “Fhe F-Matched Antenna,” OST, 24, 24-25, September 1940. 
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te) (d) 


Figure 11-64 |a) Two-wire folded dipole and (4) as modified lo form single-tum loop. (c) Four-wire 
folded dipole and (d):as modified to form 2-lum loop. 


A 2-wire folded 4/2 dipole is also shown in Fig. 11-642. The arrows indicate 
the instantaneous current direction and the small dots indicate the locations of 
current minima. By pulling the dipoie wires apart at the center, the single-turn 
loop antenna of Fig. 11-64h is obtained. The length of each side is 7/4. The loop 
has ajower terminal resistance than the folded dipole. 

A 4-wire folded 4/2 dipole is shown in Fig. 11-64c. This dipole is the same 
type as shown in Fig. 11-615. It is, however, sketched in a different manner. By 
pulling this dipole apart at the center the 2-turn loop or guad antenna of Fig. 11- 
64d results. 

The directivity of all the types shown in Fig. 11-64 is nearly the same as for 
a simple 4/2 dipole, although the types at (b) and (d) are equivalent to 2 horizon- 
tal dipoles stacked ~0.184 giving a small increase. With the loop types vertical 
and the terminals at the lowest corner, the radiation normal to the plane of the 
loops is horizontally polarized. 


11-21 CONTINUOUS APERTURE DISTRIBUTION.! Extending 
our discussion of Sec. 4-14, consider now a continuous-current sheet or field dis- 


' The following sections (11-21 through 11-25) are from J. D. Kraus, Radio Astronomy, 2nd ed., 
Cygnus-Quasar, |986. 
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Figure 11-65 Aperture of width @ and amplitude distribution £(x1. 


tribution over,an aperture as in Fig. 11-65. Assuming a current or field perpen- 
dicular to the page (} direction) that is uniform with respect to y, the clectric field 
at a distance r from an clemental aperture dx dy is' 


jon E(x) 
Se 


ibr : 
ar Z dx dy {1l) 


dk = —ju dd, = 


: J, ; 
where .9/, = vector potential (- re ([{* dv, in general} Vsm"! 


J, = current density, A m7? 


E(x) = aperture electric-field distribution, ¥ m~+ 


Z = intrinsic impedance of medium, 9 square™! 


w = af(f = frequency), rad s~ = 


H = permeability of medium, H m7! 


For an aperture with a uniform dimension +, perpendicular to the page and with 
the field distribution over the aperture a function only of x, the clectric field as a 
function of @ at a large distance from the aperture (r > a} is, from (1) 


-- jeopy,e” 1° +ai2 fs 4 
E(¢) = ———————_ E(xje* 8° @ dx 2 
($) 4nroZ ee (x)e x ; C ) 
The magnitude of £(¢) is then 
; yy, +aj2 7 
L£(¢)| = > { E(xyet#* ee * dx (3) 
2rg4 J a2 


' Note that E(x)iZ = EfaWZ = A, = J,z, where z (up in Fig, 11-65) is the thickness of the current 
sheet, Also dE = dE,. 
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where f = 2a/4. For a uniform aperture distribution [E(x) = E,].(3) reduces to 


| E(d)| = vie, [tens dx 4) 
° argh J-@:2 : 
and on axis id = 0) we have 
7 Fay, EA 
E =S=eoOor__ => 
1 Elé)] Dok ed (3) 


where A = aperture area (=ay,) 
E, = electric field in aperture plane 


For unidirectional radiation from the aperture (in direction @ = 0 but not in 
direction @ = 180°), | E(@)| is twice the value given in (5). 
Integration of (4) gives 


sin [(fa/2) sin ¢] 


IE) = ko gy sin (6) 
where 
AE, 
kos 2rg A ; (7) 
From (4-14-17) the field of a long array of # discrete sources of spacing d is 
| = ng, Sit Ba /2) sin 9 «) 


(Ba'/2) sin @ 


where the length of the long array is a' = (n — t)d = nd and E, = field of one 
source. It is also assumed in (8) that @ is restricted to smal! angles. This is not an 
undue restriction if the array is large and only the main lobe and first sidelobes 
are of interest. Under these conditions it is clear that the fteld pattern (&) of the 
long array of discrete sources is the same as the pattern (6) for the continuous 
atcay of the same length (a = a’) (as already noted in Sec. 4-14). 


11-22 FOURIER TRANSFORM RELATIONS BETWEEN THE 
FAR-FIELD PATTERN AND THE APERTURE DISTRIBUTION, 
According to Booker and Clemmvow’ a |-dimensional aperture distribution F(x,) 
and its far-field distribution Efsin ¢} are reciprocal Fourier transforms as given 


‘H. G. Booker and P, C. Clemmow, “The Concept of an Angular Spectrum of Plane Waves and lis 
Relation to That of Polar Diagram and Aperture Distribution,” Proc. fnstn. Elec. Engrs. London, ser. 
3,97, 11-17, January 1950 

For the more general 2-dimenstonal case see R. N. Bracewell, “Radio Astronomy Techniques,” in §, 
Fliigge (ed.), Handbuch der Physik, vol. 54, Springer-Verlag OHG, Berlin, 1962, pp. 42-/ 29. 
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by 


x 


Elsin #) = | Exc el? 8 # dx, (1} 


7x 


and E(x,}= [" E(sin de” #?7**4*" * disin db) (2) 


~ 


where x, = x/4. For real values of ¢, |sin ¢} < 4, the field distribution represents 
radiated power, while for |sin @| > 1 it represents reactive or stored power.’ The 
field distribution E(sin })}, or angular spectrum, refers to an angular distribution 
of plane waves. Except for |sin @| > 1 the angular spectrum for a finite aperture 
is the same as the far-field pattern E(@) (the far-field condition ¢ » a does not 
hold for an infinite aperture, Le, where @ = 5}. Thus, for a finite aperture the 
Fouriet integral representation of (1) may be written 


tayiz 
E(p) = E(x el?" 888 dx, (3} 


-w aad 


This is identical with (L1-21-2) except for constant factors. Equation (f{-21-2} is 
an absolute relation, whereas (3) is relative. Examples of the far-field patterns 
E(@) for several aperture distributions E(x,} of the same extent are presented in 
Fig. 11-66. 

Taking the uniform distribution as reference, the more tapered distributions 
(triangular and cosine) have farger beam widths and smaller minor lobes, while 
the most gradually tapered distributions (cosine squared and Gaussian) have still 
larger beam widths but no minor lobes. On the other hand, an inverse taper (less 
amplitude at the center than at the edge), such as shown in Fig. 11-66/, yields a 
smaller beam width but larger minor lobes than for the uniform distribution. 
Such an inverse taper might inadvertently result from aperture blocking due to a 
feed structure in front of the aperture. Carrying the inverse taper to its extreme 
fimit results in the edge distribution of Fig. 11-66g. This distribution is equivaient 
to that of a 2-clement interferometer and has a beam width } that of the uniform 
distribution but sidelobes equal in amplitude (o the main lobe. 

A uniform line source or rectangular aperture distribution (Fig 11-664) 
produces the highest directivity, However, the first sidelobe is only about 13 dB 
down. Thus, aperture distributions used in practice are a trade-off or compromise 
between desired directivity (or gain) and sidelobe level, as already discussed in 
Sec. 4-10 and Sec. 4-1 on the Dolph-Tchebyscheff distribution. A table of beam- 
width and sidelobe level for various rectangular and circular aperture distribu- 
tions is given in App. A, Sec. A-10. 


'' D. R. Rhodes, “The Optimum Line Source for the Best Mean Square Approximation ta x Given 
Radiation Pattern,” LEEE Trans. Ants. Prop. AP-1), 440-446, July 1963. 
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Figure 11-66 Seven different anten- 
ha aperture distributions with assoc- 
iated far-field patterns. 


Theoretically, the directivity of a uniform aperture distribution can be 
exceeded (supergain condition) by large field fluctuations near the edges of the 
aperture. However, according to Rhodes,’ to obtain a 4 dB increase in directivity 
from a 54 aperture requires that the field near the edges be_at least 20 times the 
field for a uniform aperture. The currents to produce these fields would have /?R 
losses which offset any gain unless all conductors were perfectly conducting and 


' DB. R. Rhodes, “ On-an Optimum Line Source for Maximum Directivity,” [EEE Trans, Ants. Prop, 


AP-19, 485-492, July 1971. 
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the surrounding media were completely lossless. Furthermore, the antenna would 
have an enormous Q@ and an extremely narrow bandwidth, making supergain 
attempts impractical. 

The situation here ts reminiscent of the W8IK array which theoretically has 
a 4dB gain over a single dipole even when the spacing between elements 
approaches zero; however, enormous currents would be required. With appre- 
ciable losses and for usable bandwidths a minimum spacing of 4/8 is a practical 
limit, 4s indicated in Fig. 11-132. 

A useful property of (3) is chat the distribution may be taken as the sum of 2 
or more component distributions, F,(x,), Z,{x,), etc., the resulting pattern being 
the sum of the transforms of these distributions. Thus, 


E,(¢) + E,(@) + -- 


+aald git? 
- | E(x Jes? dx, + | E(x Jes? dx, 4+-- (4) 


ges 


-agil 


11-23 SPATIAL FREQUENCY RESPONSE AND PATTERN 
SMOOTHING. It has been shown further by Booker and Clemmow that the 
Fourier transform of the antenna power pattern is proportional to the complex 
autocorrelation function of the aperture distribution. Thus, 


7 
Px 59) 0 | El, ~ xiJE"(x,) dx, () 
where P(x,,) = Fourier transform of antenna power pattern P,(d)a 
autocorrelation function of aperture distribution 
E(@) = field pattern 
£(x,) = aperture distribution 
x, = x/1 = distance, A 
X4q = x/Ag = displacement, 4 


The autocorrelation function involves displacement x,,, multiplication and inte- 
gration. The situation for a uniform aperture distribution ts illustrated by 
Fig. 11-67. The aperture distribution is shown at (b) and as displaced by x,, at 
(a). The autocorrelation function, as shown at (c), is proportional to the area 
under the product curve of the upper 2 distributions or, in this case, to the area 
of overlap. It is apparent that the autocorrelation function is zero for values of 
Xa Breater than the aperture width a, since P(x,,) = Ofor [xa,{ > a- 

If a source moves through the beam of an antenna (or if the source is fixed 
and the antenna is rotated) the observed response of this scanning process is pro- 
portional to the convohition of the antenna power pattern and the source bright- 
ness distribution. Thus, 


S(601= | BD)P (do — 9) db (2) 
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{e) 


a, 
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Figure 11-67 The autocorrelation function of the aperture distribution yields the Fourier transform: 
of the antenna pattern. es 


where S(@,) = observed power distribution, W m~? Hz~! 
B() = true source brightness distribution, W m~? Hz~! sr-! 
* B.(¢) = mirror image of normalized antenna power pattern 
$ = displacement angle (scan angle) 


Tt follows that 
S(x,) = Bix, )P(x,,) (3) 


where the bars mean the Fourier transform. Since P(x ip) Varies as the autocorre- 
lation function of the aperture distribution, it follows that 5(x,) and S(ho)} are 
zero where P{x,,)=0. This means that there is a cutoff for al! values of Xay 
ereater than a,.' The quantity x,, is called the spatial frequency (wavelengths per 
aperture) and a, its cutoff value. Thus, 


Xe Say (4) 


where x, = spatial-frequency cutoff 


‘ R.N_ Bracewell and J. A. Roberts, “Aerial Smoothing in Radio Astronomy,” Australian J. Phys. 7, 
615-640, 1954. 
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Figure 11-6842 = Smoothed distribution § observed with antenna pallern P. 


The reciprocal of x, gives an angle 


deg (3) 


It follows that this (cutoff) angle #, is equal to 4 the Beam Width between 
First Nulls (BWFN} for a uniform aperture distribution (f, = BWFN/2}, and is 
12 percent greater than the beam width at half-power (¢, = 1.12 HPBW). The 
significance of @, is that structure in the source distribution having a period of 
less than BWFN;2 will not appear in the observed response. Thus, the antenna 
tends to smooth the true brightness distribution.’ This is illustrated in Fig. 
11-68a. Half of the beam width between first nulls (BWFN/2) is equal to the 
Rayleigh resolution.? Thus, 2 point sources separated by this distance wilt be just 
resolved, as indicated at the right in Fig. 11-68a. 

The observed half-power width as a function of the source width in half- 
power beam widths for a large uniform linear-aperture antenna and a uniforni 
1-dimensional source is shown in Fig. 11-68b. A source of half-power width equal 
to the antenna half-power beam width produces about 20 percent beam broaden- 
ing, or an observed width of 1.2 beam widths. For larger source widths the 
observed width approaches the actual source width. Thus, from the amount of 
broadening an estimate may be made of the equivalent source extent. 


11-24 THE SIMPLE (ADDING) INTERFEROMETER. The 
resolution of an antenna or of a radio telescope can be improved, for example, by 
increasing the aperture a. However, this may not be economically feasible. A 


' R. N. Bracewell and J. A. Roberts, “Aerial Smoothing in Radio Astronomy,” Australian J. Phys., 7, 
615-640, 1954. 


? The Rayleigh resolution can, in Principle, be improved upon in the signal-processing domain of an 
adaptive array (see Sec. 11-13), 
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common expedient is Lo use two antennas spaccd a distance s apart, as in Fig. 
11-69. If each antenna has a uniform aperture distribution of width a. the 
resulting autocorrelation function is as shown in Fig. 11-70. Il is apparent that by 
making observations with spacings out to s, it is possible to obtain higher 
spatial-frequency components in the observed pattern to a cutol? 


xy =5, 48; (1) 
and a smaller resolution angle 
t : 57.3 : 
= rad) = d 2 
$e GAGs (rad) ea (deg) (2) 


In the following analysis it will be shown that if observations are made to 
sufficiently large spacings, it is possible, in principle, to deduce the true source 
distribution, 

The normalized far-field pattern of the 2-element array is 


E(p) = E,(@) cos ¢ (3) 
ad 
a—i_, at 


wt 


Figure 11-49 Simple 2-clement interferometer. 
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Figure 11-70 Autocorrelation function of aperture distribution of simple 2-element interferometer. 


where F,(¢) = normalized field pattern of individual array element 
ye = Qns, sin @ 


The relative power pattern is equal to the square of { E(@)|, or 


1+ cos % 


P(p) = LEO)? = | EG)? cos? S = 1 E4(6)/? o 
For large spacings the pattern has many lobes, which, in optics, are referred to as 
fringes. The first null] occurs when yw = x, from which the beam width between 


first nulls, or fringe spacing, is 


1 57.3 
BWFN =— {rad)=—— (deg) {5) 
5y Sz 


This is the BWFN;2 value for a continuous array of aperture width a, = s, ora 
large array of discrete sources of the same length (L,; = s,). 

The pattern maxima occur when ¢ = 2am, where n (=O, 1, 2, 3, ...) is the 
fringe order. Thus, 


(dee Ades) (6) 
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Figure 11-71 (a) Individual-element pattern, (4) array pattern and (c) the resuitant interferometer 


pattern for the case of a point source. 


Referring to Fig. 11-71, the first factor in (4) represents the individual-element 
pattern, as shown in (a), and the second factor the pattern of the array of: 2 
. elements, as in (6). The product of the 2 factors gives the interferometer pattern, 


as indicated in {c). In these patterns a point source is implied. In the general case, 


for a source of angular extent 2 the observed flux density is the convolution of 
the true source distribution and the antenna power pattern. Assuming that the 
source extent is smal! compared to the individual-element pattern, so that | £,(@)| 
is essentially constant across the source, we have in the 1-dimenstonal! case that 


+212 
Sido, 53 = | ECP)? { Bid){1 + cos [2ns, sm (do — @)J! dd 
2 


-a 


+22 +aiz 
= | Eye) |? {{ Bie) de +| Bip) cos [2xs, sin (dy — )] da} 


2:2 awd 


+a2 
= (EON So + { Bip) cos [2xs, sin {dy — ¢}] ia} 


—x2 


(7) 
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Figure 11-72 Interferometer pattern (a) for point source, (b} for a uniform extended source of angle 
a< I/s, and (c} for a uniform extended source of angle 2 = 1/s;. 


where S(@q. s,) = observed flux-density distribution, W m~* Hz7} 
B(p) = true source (brightness) distribution, Wm‘? Hz’! sr7' 
o = displacement angle (=hour angle), rad 
a = source extent, rad 
s, = 5/4 (where 5s = interferometer element spacing) 
So = flux density of source, Wm ? Hz7! 


The observed distribution as a function of displacement or scan angle is 
shown in Fig, 11-72 for 3 cases: Fig. tl-72a, source extent very small compared - 
with the lobe spacing (x < 1/s,), the same asin Fig. 11-71; Fig. 11-724, source 
extent comparable to, but smaller than, the lobe spacing (x < 1/s,); and Fig. 
[1-72¢, source distribution uniform and equal in extent to the lobe spacing (x = 
Lis,). 

Assuming that the observations are made broadside to the array or that the 
source is tracked by the individual array elements, so that | £,(@)|? = 1. (7) 
becomes 


Fak 


S($g. 84) = Sg + | Bd) cos (225, sin {Gp — &)) dd (8) 


-3z2 
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If the source is small, so that @, — @ < 2, we may write 


+2'2 


Sigg, Sq) = Sp + cos 225, bo { Bip) cos 22s, 6 db 


—ai2 
taiz 


+ sin 2x5, b> { Bl} sin 2a, @ dd (9) 


ad 


S(%o, 8,) may also be expressed as the sum of a constant term and a variable 
term (sum of 2 terms). Thus, 


S(Go.5,) = Solt + Vigo, 5,)] (10) 
where 
+ai2 
Vido, 8) = + cos 278; Po { Bid) cos 21s, b dd 
ia] Saiz 
+2 
+ es sin 275; ¢5 | Bip) sin 2ns, h dd (11) 
Sg -ai2 


The variable term may also be expressed as a cosine function with a displacement 
Ag,. Thus, ; 


Vigo, 84) = Vols,) cos [228,(¢9 — Ado)] (12) 
or Vid, $,) = Vo(s,Hcos 21s, do cos 2ns, Ady + sin 218, Po Sin 228, Ado) 
(13) 


The quantity V4(s,) represents the amplitude of the observed lobe pattern, ie., the 
fringe amplitude. It is also called the fringe visibility or simply the visibility. As a 
function of s,, it may be referred to as the visibility function. The angle Ady 
represents the fringe displacement from the position with a point source. Hence, 


Vols} cos 2xs, Ado -> ("a6 cos 2ns, do (14) 
{ (tH 
and ¥o(s,) sin 2s, Ady = 3 {- Bid) sin 2ns,h dd (#5) 
It follows that 
Velsjemste = = [oder de (16) 


The quantity Vo(s,)je/?"**4¢* is called the complex visibility function. If the source is 
contained within a smal! angle, the limits can be extended to infinity without 
appreciable error, grving 


2 1 
Vi(sjei2 ado — 
als Je Ss { 


Sue 


4 


Bige? nr? dd {17) 


According to (17), the complex visibility function is equal to the Fourier trans- 
form of the source brightness distribution (times 1/S,} By the inverse Fourier 
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transform we obtain 


Blo) = So ( Vols,Jertre 28890 ds, (18) 
te 
ar B(do) = So { Volsgle 7 29 ~ Ado} ds; (in 


According to (18) and (19), the true brightness distribution of a sourcc may be 
obtained, in principle, as the Fourier transform of the compiex visibility function 
(an observable quantity). 

To do this in practice requires observations at suitable intervals out to 
sufficiently large spacings, a high source signal-to-noise ratio and no other 
{confusing) sources of significant power in the individual-element response 
pattern. Thus, there are practical limits to the detail with which the source dis- 
tribution can be determined. According to Bracewell,’ the spacing interval need 
be no smaller than 1/a, where « is the full source extent. 

Referring to Fig. 11-726, the visibility: may be read from the observed 
recard as 

AY 


— Sai tated 
Vols.) = er ae = visibility (20) 
max min 


where 
Vo{s,) = visibility [0 < hy(s,) < 1] 


Referring to Fig. 11-73a, the value of the integral in (8) is proportional to the net 
shaded area, the areas above the @ axis being positive and the areas below nega- 
tive. This integral (times 1/Sq) is the variable quantity V(do. s,), and its variation 
with respect to @, for a fixed s, is a cosine function, as suggested by the solid 
curves in Fig. 11-73b, one for a point source (x0) and the other for an 
extended sourcc. For symmetrical source distributions (even functions) the fringe 
displacement is zero or 4-fringe (Ady = 4s,}. For unsymmetrical sources, such as 
the one shown by the dashed lines in Fig. 11-73a, the fringes will have a displace- 
ment Ado, as suggested in Fig. 11-735. 
For symmetrical sources the visibility is, from (14), 
tat 
Vilsg = bo Bip) cos 2ns, bo de (21) 
So — 22 
For a uniform source [B(¢) = constant] and noting that 28(@) = Sq, (21) reduces 
to 
sin 275,(x/2) 


Volsi) = + oe (a2) “ 


‘ R.N. Bracewell, “ Radio Interferometry of Disctete Sources.” Proc. FRE. 46, 97-105, January 1958. 
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Figure }t-732 Interferometer patterns for symmetrical and unsymmetrical source distributions. 


A graphlof the visibility V4(s,) as a function of s, is presented in Fig. 11-74 for the 
case whdre the source is uniform and 1° in width. As the source extent becomes 
small colnpared to the fringe spacing (x < I/s,), the visibility Vo(s,) approaches 
unity, bul as the fringe spacing becomes very small compared to the source extent 
(x » 19,)) Wo(s,) tends to zero. The visibility is also zero (for a uniform source) 
when the source extent is equal to the fringe spacing (1;'s,) or integral multiples 
thereof. For symmetrical sources we have from (19) that the source power dis- 
tribution ig given by the Fourier cosine transform of the visibility function, or 


Bio) = So | Vols,) cos 2a5, bp ds; (23). 
Also, from (13), 
Vio. S:) = Vals) cos 28; bo (24) 
so that another form for (23) is 
+ +x 
Ago) = So | Vido. 5x) ds, = 25 | ido, 8) ds, 25} 
-—ao Oo 
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Bido) 
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2 2 Figure 11-75 Source distribution reconstructed 


{nr — 1h tn= 1) ; from visibility function. 


Curves of V(@o, s,) as a function of s, for several values of Gy are also 


shown in Fig. 11-74 for the uniform 1° source. 


Example. A uniform source of unknown extent is observed with a simple 2-element 
interferometer at spacings up to 1004 for determining the source visibility function. 
Find the source extent. 


Solation. Substituting (22) in (23), 


bi sin 2s ,(2/2) 

Blo) = 2Sy [ cos 218, by Tea S (26) 

This equation has the form 
ato) = 222 [cos mx a (27) 
where x = 2ns, 9/2 
m= 2dboix 

The definite integral (27) is well known and yields 

Bib) = 52% 52 Wmn? He Vr) 

xn 2 x 


for —L<m< +1 and 8(¢,).= form < —lLandm> +1. 

Suppose that the visibility function is like the one in Fig. {1-74 with the 
visibility going through zero at an interferometer spacing of $7.34 (s, = 57.3) or 
lrad 57.3" = 

5, $73, 


a (source width) = 
with the resulting source brightness 
5 
By = = = 57.38, (Wm? Hz rad~*) 


where 5, = source power density 


The source has this brightness in the range —$° < 6) < +3° (-—1 <m< +1) and 
is zero outside, as indicated in Fig. 11-75. 

By scanning a source with an interferometer over a range of spacings the 
visibility function was obtained. Then by taking the Fourier transform of the visibil- 
ity a source brightness distribution was reconstructed (Fig. 11-75} which is the same 
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Figure 11-76 (a} Visibility functions for a source of uniform brightness with holes of various widths 
§;(b) visibility function for a uniform source with a bright center. 


one discussed earlier in our analysis. Thus, in this hypothetical example we have 
gone full circle. 


Examples of visibility functions for other source distributions are given in 
Fig. 11-76. The case of a uniform source of extent x with a symmetrical hole of 
extent § is shown in Fig. |!-76a for several cases of hole width. When f 
approaches x, the distribution approaches that of 2 point sources with a separa- 
tion x. When § = 0, the source distribution is uniform. In Fig. 11-766 the visibil- 
ity function is presented for a uniform source with a bright centcr of 4 times the 
side brightness. 

It is to be noted that the visibility functions of Fig. 11-76a can be obtained 
as the visibility for a uniform source distribution of width @ minus the visibility of 
a uniform source of width f, while in Fig. 11-766 the result can be obtained as 
the sum of 2 uniform distributions of widths x and £. 

Comparing (17) with (11-22-1) and (11-22-3), it is apparent that the complex 
visibility function is related to the source brightness distribution in the same 
manner that the far-field pattern of an anlenna is related to the antenna aperture 
distribution. Accordingly, the graphs of Fig. 11-66 may also be interpreted as 
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giving the visibility functions for various source distributions and the graphs of 
Fig. 11-76 the field patterns for various aperture distributions..The restriction 
holds that the source extent is small and the aperture extent large. 

For simplicity only 1-dimensional distributions have been considered, This 
case is of considerable practical importance. The principles may be extended also 
to the more general 2-dimensional case. A thorough treatment of the 2- 
dimensional problem is given by Bracewell.’ 

In the above discussion monochromatic radiation at a single frequency is 
assumed, If the antennas and receiver respond uniformly over a bandwidth fy 
+ Aff2 with the radiation considered to be made up of mutually incoherent 
monochromatic components, the result for a point source is similar in form to 
the one above for a uniform source of width a, but with 2/2 replaced by Af/2. A 
tesult of too wide a bandwidth is that the higher-order fringes may be obliter- 
ated. 


11-25 APERTURE SYNTHESIS AND MULTI-APERTURE 
ARRAYS. The example of the preceding section is illustrative of 1-dimensional 
aperture synthesis. To obtain resolution of the 1° uniform source of the example 
to a Rayleigh resolution (=BWFN/2) of 0.1° requires a single aperture 5734 in 
length [= 114.6°/(2 x 0.1°)]. An interferometer, on the other hand, can produce 
the same result with two small (say, 54) apertures operated at various spacings 
provided that the source is strong enough to give a satisfactory signal-to-noise 
{S/N) ratio with the small apertures. Thus, the interferometer can synthesize a 
large continuous aperture—hence the term aperture synthesis. 

Instead of using only 2 apertures and moving one or both of them, 4 
number of apertures can be employed with unequal! spacings in order to provide 
data points on the visibility curve. Many types of interferometers including 
phase-switched (multiplying), multi-element, grating, compound and cross arrays 
and the use of phase-closure and self-calibration techniques are discussed by 
Kraus.? 

In radio astronomy observations, the baseline separation of the apertures 
and the angle of the baseline changes with the earth's rotation providing more 
visibility data, making it possible to do 2-dimensional aperture synthesis and 
produce 2-dimensional maps of the source distribution. Spreading the apertures 
over a plane (instead of all in-line) also improves the data. Typically, a celestial 
object is tracked (as the earth rotates) by a number of radio telescope antennas 
with each antenna-pair combination producing a complex visibility function 
(amplitude and phase) as a function of displacement (hour) angle. A map or image 


‘ R.N. Bracewell, “ Radio Enterferometry of Discrete Sources,” Proc. IRE, 46, 97-105, January 1958. 
See also A. R. Thompson, J. M. Moran and G. W. Swenson, Jr., Interferometry and Synthesis in Radio 
Astronomy, Wiley-Lnterscience, 1986. 


?'1.D. Kraus. Radio Astronomy, 2nd ed., Cygnus-Quasar, 1986, chap. 6. 
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Figure 11-77 Antennas of the Very Large Array (VLA) of the National Radio Astronomy Observa- 
loty in compact contiguration. The array. on the Plains of San Augustin, New Mexico, has 27 steer- 
able Cassegrain-lype refieelor antennas 25 m in diametet mounted on 3 rail tracks {radials at 120°), 
each 21 km long for deployment in a variety of aperture spacings. (Courtesy NRAO/AUT) 


of the object or sky region is then constructed as a Fourier transform of the 
complex visibility. 

The largest and most elaborate aperture synthesis array is presently the 
VLA (Very Large Array) of the National Radio Astronomy Observatory built at 
a cost of $78M (1975 $) on the Plains of San Augustin near Sccorro, New 
Mexico. This array consists of 27 Cassegrain-type reflector antennas (apertures), 
shown in Fig. 11-77, each with a diameter of 25m. Each dish can be moved 
along one of three radial railroad tracks 21 km long so that the dishes can be 
deployed in a Y-shaped configuration with spacings of 0.6 to 36°km in order to - 
Maximize the visibility data with the earth’s rotation. In the photograph 9 dishes 
are shown in their most compact, close-in configuration along one track. Synthe- 
sized sky maps of 10” pixels (picture elements) can be produced with sensitivities 
af | mJy or better. At 4 = 6 cm the resolution is about 4 arcsecond.! 

Radio telescope antennas separated by intercontinental distances have also 
been operated as interferometers at even higher resolution. With antenna aper- 
tures separated by 10000 km, milliarcsecond resolution is possible at 2 = 6m. 
In this Very Long Baseline Interferometry (VLBI), signals are downconverted 


PJ. Napier, A. R. Thempsen and R. D. Ekers,“ The Very Large Array: Design and Performance of 
4 Modern Synthesis Radio Telescope,” Proc. EEE, 71, 1298-1326, November 1983 (includes 154 


refapenradt 
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and the IF stgnals taped and sent to a central location. By synchronizing the 
tapes using atomic standards, a real-time comparison can be simulated. Such 
observations require a high degree of coordination between participating obser- 
vatories and being time-consuming have only been performed on an intermittent 
basis. A dedicated full-time Very Long Baseline Array (VLBA) has been proposed 
which has at least 10 antennas (apertures) with locations coast-to-coast in the 
continental United States and in Puerto Rico and Hawaii.' The cost is estimated 
at $75M (1985 3) with completion scheduled for 1995. 

A logical next step is to add an orbiting antenna to the array, increasing the 
resolution and visibility data resulting in maps with better detail and dynamic 
range. The rapid change of baseline distances for an orbiting antenna also 
reduces the mapping time. Ultimately with 2 or more orbiting antennas, all of the 
interferometry could be done above the earth’s atmosphere obtaining higher 
phase stability. High elliptical or circular orbits of 10000 to 60000 km apogee or 
radius are contemplated.” 

Aperture-synthesis arrays were pioneered by Martin Ryle of Cambridge 
University, England, and used by him and his students for mapping celestial 
radio sources.? Currently, the most complete and definitive work on aperture 
synthesis is the book by Thompson, Moran and Swenson.* 


11-26 GRATING LOBES. If a uniform linear array of # elements has a 
spacing d@, between elements exceeding unity, sidelobes appear which are equal in 
amplitude to the main (center) lobe. These so-called grating lobes have a spacing 
from the main lobe of 


- 1, m7 
g = $in a 


7 (rad}, where m = 1, 2, 3,... (1) 


A 


lid, > 1, this reduces approximately to 


gg = (rad) (2) 


™|3 


1K. L Kellermann and A. R. Thompson, “The Very Long Baseline Array,” Science, 2279, 123-130, 
1985. 

? B. F. Burke, “ Orbiting VLBI: A Survey,” in R. Fanti, K. Kellermann and G. Setti (eds.), VL! and 
Compact Radio Sources, Reidel, 1984. 

R. A. Preston, B. F. Burke, R. Doxsey, J. F. Jordan, $. H. Morgan, D. H. Roberts and L I. Shapiro, 
“The Future of ¥LBi Observations in Space.” in F. Bitaud (ed.), Very Long Baseline Interferometry 
Techniques, Cepadues, 1983. 

3 See, for example, M. Ryle, A. Hewish and J. R. Shakeshaft, “The Synthesis of Large Radio Tele- 
scopes by the Use of Radio Interferometers.” [RE Trans. Ants. Prop, AP-7, $120-124, December 
1959. 

“A. R. Thompson, J. M. Moran and G. W. Swenson, Jr. Interferometry and Synthesis in Radio 
Astranomy, Wiley-Interscience, 1986. 
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Figure 11-78 Grating lobes with array of n widely spaced elements, Solid line: pattern with isolropic 
elements (array factor), Dashed line: total pattern wilh directional elements, each with pattern of 
dotled line. 


with the first sidelobe (m = 1) at L/d, as given by the solid line (array factor) in 
Fig. 11-78 [individual array elements are nondirectional (isotropic)]. To suppress 
all grating lobes including the first requires directional elements, each with an 
aperture of approximately ¢d,. This puts the first null of the individua! element 
pattern on the first grating lobe, but the array is now equivalent to a continuous 
aperture. With less directivity (smaller aperture) elements, with pattern as sug- 
gested by the upper dashed line in Fig. 11-78, the resultant (total) pattern is as 
suggested by the lower dashed line with some grating lobe suppression but not 
elimination. 
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PROBLEMS! 
*L]-1 Two }/2-element broadside array. 
(a) Calculate and plot the gain of a broadside array of 2 side-by-side 4/2 elements 
in free space as a function of the spacing @ for values of d from 0 to 24. Express 
the gain with respect to a single 4/2 element. Assume ail elements are 100 
percent efficient. 
{6} Whar spacing results in the largest gain? 
(c) Calculate and plot the radiation field patterns for 4/2 spacing. Show also the 
patterns of the 4/2 reference antenna to the proper relative scale. 

11-2 Fwo 4/2-element end-fire array. A 2-clement end-fire array in free space consists of 
2 vertical side-by-side 4/2 elements with equal out-of-phase currents. At what 
angles in the horizontal plane is the gain equal to unity: 

(a) When the spacing is 4/2? 
(b) When the spacing is 4/4? 

t1-3 Two-elemeat YP array. Calculate and plot the field and phase patterns of the far 
field for an array of 2 vertical side-by-side 4/2 elements in free space with 4/4 
spacing when the elements are: 

(a) In phase and 

{b) 180° out of phase. 

For the in-phase case also include on the graph the patterns in both the yz or 
vertical plane and xy or horizontal plane of Fig. 11-2a. For the out-of-phase case 
do the same for the patterns in both the xz or vertical plane and xy or hotieoutal 
plane of Fig. 11-7a. 

11-4 W8JK array. Calculate the vertical and horizontal plane free-space fleld patterns 
of a W8JK antenna consisting of two horizontal out-of-phase 4/2 elements spaced 
4;8. Assume a loss resistance of { @ and stow the relative patterns of a 4/2 refer- 
ence antenna with the same power input. 

11-5 Sixteen-element and W3JK artay gain equations, Confirm (11-6-6) and (11-?-11), 

11-4 Two-element array with unequal currents. 

(a) Consider two 4/2 side-by-side vertical elements spaced a distance d with cur- 
rents related by 7, = af, /6. Develop the gain expression in a plane parallel to 
the elements and the gain expression in a plane normal to the elements, taking 


' Answers to starred (*) problems are gives in App. D. 
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*11-7 


11-9 


11-10 


11-12 
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a vertical 4/2 element with the same power input as reference (0 <a < 1}. 
Check that these reduce to (11-4-15) and (11-4-£3) when a = 1. 

(b) Plot the field patterns in both planes and also show the field pattern .of the 
reference antenna in proper relative proportion for the case where 2 = 4/4, 
a= $and 6 = 120°. 

impedance of D-T array. 

{a} Calculate the driving-point impedance at the center of each element of an in- 
phase broadside array of 6 side-by-side 2/2 elements spaced 4/2 apart. The 
currents have a Dolph-Tchebyscheff distribution such that the minor lobes 
have 4 the field intensity of the major lobe. 

(b) Design a feed system for the array. 


Stacked 1/2 elements and W8JK array above ground. 

(a) Develop (1-7-1). 

(4) Calculate and plot from (11-7-12) the gain in field intensity for an array of 2 2 
in-phase horizontal 4/2 elements stacked 7/2 apart (as in Fig. {1-31) over a 4/2 
anterina in free space with the same power input as a function of #4 up ‘to 
h = 1.5~ for an elevation angle x = 10° Also calculate and plot for comparison 
on the same graph the gaims at z= 10° for a 2-element horizontal W8JK 
antenna Over a single horizontal 4/2? antenna as a function of the height above 
ground from # = 0 to A = 1.54. Note differences of these curves and those for 
x = 20 in Fig, 11-32. 

Two-tower BC array, A broadcast-station antenna array consists of two vertical 

#4 towers spaced 4/4 apart. The currents are equal in magnitude and in phase 

quadrature, Assume a perfectly conducting ground and zero losé resistance. Calcu- 

fave and plot the azimuthal field patiern in miltivolts (rms) per meter at 1.6 km 
with 1 kW input for vertical elevation angles x = 0, 20, 40, 60 and 80° The towers 
are series fed at the base. Assume that the towers are infinitesimally thin. 


Two-tower BC array. Caiculate and plot the relative field pattern in the vertical 
plane through the axis of the 2-tower broadcast array fulfilling the requirements of 
Prob. 4-19 if the towers are 4/4 high and are series fed at the base. Assume that the 
towers are infinitesimally thin and that the ground is perfectly conducting: 


Three-tower BC array. Calculate and plot the relative field pattern in the vertical 
plane through the axis of the 3-tower broadcast array fulfilling the requirements of 
Prob. 4-20 if the towers are 34/8 high and are series fed at the base. Assume tha 

the towers are infinitesimally thin and that the ground is perfectly conducting, 


BC array with null at ¢ = 30°, Design a broadcast-station antenna array of 2 ver 
tical base-fed towers 4/4 high and spaced 34/8 which produces a broad maximun 
of field intensity to the north in the horizontal plane and a null at an elevatio 
angle x = 30° and azimuth angle ¢ = 135° measured cew from north to reduc. 
interference via ionospheric bounce. Assume that the towers are infinitesimally 
thin, that the ground is perfectly conducting and that the base currents of the two 
towers are equal. Specify ihe orientation and phasing of the towers. Calculate and 
plot the azimuthal field pattern at x = 0° and « = 30° and also the pattern in the 
vertical plane through ¢ = 135°. The suggested procedure is as follows. Solve 
{11-8-4) for @ at the null. Then set ¢ in the pattern factor in {11-4-13) equal to ¢ 
and solve for the value of 6 which makes the pattern factor zero. The relative 
field intensity at-any angle (, x) is then given by (114-14) where sin @ = cos ¢’ = 
cos x cos ¢ in the first pattern factor and @ = 90° — a in the second pattern factear, 


14-13 


*11-14 


11-15 


11-16 


*11-17 
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BC array with null to west at all a. Design a broadcast-station array of 2 vertical 
base-fed towers 4/4 high that produces a broad maximum of field intensity to the 
north in the horizontal plane and a null at all vertical angles to the west. Assume 
that the towers are infinitesimally thin and that the ground is perfectly conducting. 
Specify the spacing, orientation and phasing of the towers. Calculate and plot the 


‘azimuthal relative field patterns at elevation angles of a = 0, 30 and 60°. 


Impedance and gain of 2-element array. Two thin center-féd 4/2 antennas are 
driven in phase opposition. Assume that the current distributions are sinusoidal. If 
the antennas are parallel and spaced 0.24, 

{a} Calculate the mutual impedance of the antennas. 

(b) Calculate the gain of the array in free space over one of the antennas alone. 
Triaggle array. Three isotropic point sources of equal amplitude are arranged at 
the corners of an equilateral triangle, as in Fig. P1!-15. If all sources are in phase, 
determine and plot the far-field pattern. 


wi xX 
2 — 
= 
2 


Figure P11-15 Triangle array. 


Square array. Four isotropic point sources of equal amplitude are arranged at the 
corners of a square, as in Fig. P11-16. If the phases are as indicated by the arrows, 
determine and plot the far-field pattern. 


& | eee 
e 


il> 


e 
Figure PII-16 Square arvay. 


Terminated V. Traveling wave. 

{a) Calculate and plot the far-field pattern of a terminated-V antenna with 54 legs 
and 45° included angle. 

(6) What is the HPBW? 


*11-18 Seven short dipoles. 4-dB angle. A linear broadside (in-phase) array of 7 short 


dipoles has a separation of 0.354 between dipoles. Find the angle from the 
maximum field for which the field is 4 dB down (to nearest 0.1°). 
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11-19 Square array. Four identical short dipoles (perpendicular to page} are arranged at 


11-20 


1-21 


*11-22 


11-24 


the corners of a square 4/2 on a side, The upper left and lower right dipoles are in 
the same phase while the 2 dipoles at the other corners are in the opposite phase. 
If the direction to the right (x direction} corresponds to ¢@ = 0°. find the angles ¢ 
for all maxima and minima of the field pattern in the plane of the nage. 


Pencil-beam patterns. For symmetrical circular aperture pencil-beam patterns 
{function only of 6) show that the main beam solid angle 2, is given by 


1.13 03, for a Gaussian pattern 
0.988 df, for a (sin x}/x pattern 
1.008 02, for a Bessel pattern 


where fy» is the half-power heam width, Also show that Q,, is given by 
1.036 Ayp@yp fer a (sin u)/w (square aperture) pattern 


where u = x = y. Note that fora Gaussian pattern 02, = 0.88 ,s0 2, = 2,. 


Collinear array of three 4/2 dipoles. An antenna array consists of 3 in-phase col- 
linear thin 4/2 dipole antennas, cach with sinusoidal current distribution and 
spaced 4/2 apart. The current in the center dipole is twice the current in the end 
dipoles (binomial array), {a) Calculate and piot the far-field pattern. th} What is the 
HPBW? (c} How does his HPBW value compare with the HPBW for a binomial 
array of 3 isotropic point sources spaced 4/2 apart? 

cee ere broadcast array, A broadcast array has 4 identical vertical towers 


ayranged in an edst west line with a spacing d and ee ph 


ai é and (#) 6 so that there is a maximum field at ae p incane 
2 = on" fnorth}, There gan be Ss ally and: a 


ast 


Eight-source scanning array. A linear broadside array has 8 sources of equai 


amplitude and 4/2 spacing. Find the nrogressive phase shift Be Hit 
da} Fi 


ed ta swing the 


beaiti ta} 5°, (b) 10° and (¢) 15° from the breadside direction. nd BWFN when 


all sources are in phase. 


A a cae scanning array. A linear array consists of an in-line configuration of 24 


: 2 ADI The Aimalos wen fad with anal oievande. hee th an ook) 
ay - dipoles spacey Al 4. FU MipUVS ait eGR FF LEEL SAG Seth UL EEL Ge ai U~ 
trary progressive phase shift 6 between dipoles. What value of 6 is required to put 


the main-lobe maximum {a} perpendicular to the Une of the array (broadside 
© main-lobe maximum {a} perpendicular to the Ene of the array (broadsid 


condition), (f) 24°. from broadside, (cj 50° from broadside and id} 75° trom broad- 


she: feasibility of this arrangement fee a eaniiie carey by ‘lsaains feeder jine 
lengths ta change dar by keening the array physically fived hut changing the 


uae 


frequency. What / practical limits ¢ occur in both cases? 


Three-helix scanning array. Three 4-turn righi-handed monofilar axiai mode 
helical antennas spaced 1.54 anart are arranged in a broadside array as in Fig. 
11-46. The pitch angie a = 12.5" and ihe circuueretce C = 4. (a) If the cuier two 
helices rotate on their axes in opposite directions while the center helix is fixed, 


dlater 


2 the In. th 
min’ fie angle Pr or fthe m main lobe with respect io ihe broadside direction and 


describe how # varies as the helices rotate. (6) What is the maximum scan angle 
6? ic] What is the main lohe HDRW as o function of A? 
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*11-26 E-type rhombic, Design a maximum E-type rhombic antenna for an elevation 


angk = = 17.5". 
11-27 Aligoment rhombic. Design an alignment-type rhombic antenna for an elevation 
angle « = 17.5". 


*11-28 Compromise rhombic. Design a compromise-type rhombic antenna for an ele- 
vation angle « = 17.5° at a height above ground of 4/2. 

11-29 Compromise rhombic. Design a compromise-type rhombic antenna for an ele- 
vation angle « = 17.5° with a leg length of 34. 

*11-30 Compromise rhombic. Design a compromise-type rhombic antenna for an ele- 
vation angle « = 17.5° at a height above ground of 4/2 and a leg length of 34. 

11-31 Rhombic patterns. Calculate the relative vertical plane patterns in the axial direc- 
tion for the rhombics of Probs. 11-26, 11-27, 11-28, 11-29 and 11-30. Compare the 
patterns with the main lobes adjusted to the same maximum value. 

11-32 Rhombic equation. Derive (11-16-1} for the relative field intensity of a horizontal 
rhombic antenna above a perfectly conducting ground. 

11-33 Alignment rhombic equation. Verify (1 1-16-3), (11-16-8) and (£1-16-9) for the align- 
ment design rhombic antenna. 

*11-34 Sixteen source broadside array. A uniform linear array has 16 isotropic in-phase 
point sources with a spacing of A/2. Calculate exactly (a) the half-power beam 
width, (4) the level of the first sidelobe, (c} the beam solid angie, (d) the beam 
efficiency, (e) the directivity and (/} the effective aperture. 

11-35 Four aperture distributions. For the following aperture distributions show that the 
far-field patterns are as given: ; 


(a) E(¢) = 3 — + 3 wp where # = aL, sind 
Stepped 

(6) as E(¢) = ae where # = 2nL, sin 
Circular 

(c) <—> E(p) = “ne where y = ; L, sin & 

(a) — E(d) = = {= - ad where y = aL, sin 
asymmetric 


11-36 Fourier transform. Apply the Fourier transform method to obtain the far-field 
pattern ofan array of 2 equal in-phase isotropic point sources with a separation d. 
Reduce the expression to its simplest trigonometric form. 

11-37 Interferometer. Pattern multiplication. An interferometer antenna consists of 2 
square broadside in-phase apertures with uniform field distribution. 

(a) If the apertures are 104 square and are separated 604 on centers, calculate and 
plot the far-field pattern to the first null of the single aperture pattern. 

(6) How many lobes are contained between first nulls of the aperture pattern? 

(c) What is the effective aperture? 

(d} What is the HPBW of the central interferometer lobe? 
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{el How does this HPBW compare with the HPSBW for the central lobe of two 
isatropic in-phase paint sources separated 604? 
11-38 Visibility function. Show that the visibility function observed with a simple inter- 
ferometer of spacing s, for a uniform source of width 2 with a symmetrical uniform 
bright center of width § = 2/6 is 


sin (zs, ) + 3 sin (xs, 2/6) 


Ley 3ns, af2 


if the center brightness is 4 times the side brightness (see Fig. 11-765). 

11-39 Visibility fanction. Show that the visibility function observed with a simple inter- 
ferometer of spacing s, for 2 equal uniform sources of width 2/6 spaced between 
centers by 52/6 is 

Sin ms, 2 sin (2zs, 2/3) 

4s) = —— - 

mS, 4 3. Qas, 2/3 
*11-40 Pattern smoothing. An idealized antenna pattern-brightness distribution is tlus- 
trated by the I-dimensional diagram in Fig. P11-40. The brightness distribution 
consists of a point source af flux density S and a uniform source 2° wide, also of 
flux density §. The paint source is 2° from the center of the 2° source. The antenna 
pattern is triangular (symmetrical) with a 2° beam width between zero points and 
with zero response beyand. 
(a) Draw an accurate graph of the observed flux density as a function of angle 
from the center of the 2° source. 

{b) What is the maximum ratio of the observed to the actual total flux density 


(25)? 
B 
—————— ey, 
P 
ne 
— - a cd 


Figure P1140 = Pattern smoothing. 


11-41 Interferometer output. Show that the output of a simple interferometer of spacing 
sand bandwidth f, + Af/2 for a point source is given by 


sin ay 
2 2as 
S, Aff + — 
of 2as Af si ¢ fod 
ec 2 


where ¢ = velacity of light. 


11-42 Interferometer bandwidth. Show that for an interferometer with bandwidth fo 
+ Aff2 (Prob. 11-41}, the condition Afify < I/n, where a = fringe order, must hold 
in order that the fringe amplitude not be decreased. 


11-43 Namber of elements. In Fig. 11-78 how many elements 1 have been assumed? 
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SYSTEMS 


12-1 INTRODUCTION. Reflectors are widely used to modify the radiation 
pattern of a radiating element. For example, the backward radiation from an 
antenna may be eliminated with a piane sheet reflector of large enough dimen- 
sions, In the more general case, a beam of predetermined characteristics may be 
produced by means of a large, suitably shaped, and illuminated reflector surface. 
The characteristics of antennas with sheet reflectors or their equivalent are con- 
sidered in this chapter. 

Several reflector types are illustrated in Fig. 12-1. The arrangement in 
Fig. 12-l@ has a large, flat sheet reflector near a linear dipole antenna to reduce 
the backward radiation (to the left in the figure}. With small spacings between the 
antenna and sheet this arrangement also yields a substantial gain in the forward 
radiation. This case was discussed in Sec. 11-7a with the ground acting as the flat 
sheet reflector. The desirable properties of the sheet reflector may be largely pre- 
served with the reflector reduced in size as in Fig. 12-Ib and even in the limiting 
case of Fig. 12-Ic. Here the sheet has degenerated into a thin reflector clement. 
Whereas the properties of the large sheet are relatively insensitive to small fre- 
quency changes, the thin reflector element is highly sensitive to frequency 
changes. The case of a 4/2 antenna with parasitic reflector element was treated in 
Sec, 11-9a. 
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she +t ¥ 
Linear antenna 
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Active . Passive Parabolic 
carner comer reflector 


reflector 


Driven element 


Aperture at focus 
Aperture 
Aperture 
Driven | 
element 
id) {2} ee) 
Hyperbole : 
Driven element \ reflector Circular 
reflector 
«Driven Driven 


element element 


Elliptical 
reflector Fd 


{g) (A) ) 
Figure 12-L Reflectors of various shapes. 


With two flat sheets intersecting at an angle x {< 180°) as in Fig. 12-ld, a 
sharper radiation pattern than from a flat sheet reflector (« = 180°) can be 
obtained, This arrangement, called an active corner reflector antenna, is Most 
ptactical where apertures of ! or 24 are of convenient size. A corner reflector 
without an exciting antenna can be used as a passive reflector ot target for radar 
waves. In this application the aperture may be many wavelengths, and the corner 
angle is always 90°. Reflectors with this angle have the property that an incident 
wave is reflected back toward its source as in Fig. 12-le, the corner acting a8 a 
retroreflector. 

When it is feasible to build antennas with apertures of many wavelengths, 
parabolic reflectors can be used to provide highly directional antennas. A para- 
bolic reflector antenna is shown in Fig. 12-1f The parabola reflects the waves 
OTiginating from a source at the focus into a parallel bearn, the parabola trans- 
forming the curved wave front from the feed antenna at the focus into a plane 
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wave front, Many other shapes of reflectors can be employed for special 
applications. For instance, with an antenna at one focus, the elliptical reflector 
(Fig. 12-1g} produces a diverging beam with all reflected waves passing through 
the second focus of the ellipse. Examples of reflectors of other shapes are the 
hyperbolic! and the circular reflectors’ shown in Fig. 12-1k and i. 

The plane sheet reflector, the corner reflector, the parabolic reflector and 
other reflectors are discussed in more detail in the following sections. In addition, 
feed systems, aperture blockage, aperture efficiency, diffraction, surface irregu- 
larities, gain and frequency-selective surfaces are considered. 


12-2 PLANE SHEET REFLECTORS AND DIFFRACTION. The 
problem of an antenna at a distance $ from a perfectly conducting plane sheet 
reflector of infinite extent is readily handled by the method of images.’ In this 
method the reflector is replaced by an image of the antenna at a distance 25 from 
the antenna, as in Fig. 12-2. This situation is identical with the one considered in 
Sec. 11-7, of a horizontal antenna above ground. If the antenna is a 4/2 dipole 
‘his in turn reduces to the problem of the W8JK antenna discussed in Sec. 11-5. 
Assuming zero reflector losses, the gain in field intensity of a 4/2 dipole antenna 
at a distance S from an infinite plane reflector is, from (1 1-5-8), 


R,,+R 
Gd) = 2. / +++ —_ | sin (S, cos ¢}| {1} 
A Ri, + Rr > Rip 
Flat sheet 
reflector 
Image Antenna 
on 5 S-+@ 


Figere 12-2 Antenna with flat sheet reflector. 


'G. Stavis and A. Dome, in Very High Frequency Techniques, Radio Research Laboratory Stalf, 
McGraw-Hill, New York, 1947, chap. 6. 

2], Ashmead and A. B. Pippard, “The Use of Spherical Reflectors as Microwave: Scanning Aerials,” 
JTBE (Lond), 93, pt. IITA, no. 4, 627-632, 1946. 

2 See, for example, G. H. Brown, “ Directional Antannas,” Proc. 7 RE, 25, 122, January 1937. 
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Figure 12-3 Field patterns of a 4/2 antenna at spacings of 4, 4 and <4 fiom an infinite flat sheet 
reflector, Patterns give gain in field intensity over a 4,2 antenna in free space with same power input. 
For A/8 spacing, the gain is 2.2 =6.? dB = 8.9 dBi). 


A) 
where S$, = 27 7 
The gain in (1) is expressed relative to a 4/2 antenna in free space with the same 
power input. The field patterns of 4/2 antennas at distances § = 4/4, 4/6 and 2/16 
from the flat sheet reflector are shown in Fig. 12-3. These patterns are calculated 
from (1) for the case where R, = 0. 


3.0 rr i en i a a T 1 1.6 
[ : i H | Flat sneet 
! 


reflector 
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“Ry 2 

3 20/8 es atten 5.4 
5 “ 
= Ry i ; dBi 
uo (15 ‘ {5. 
eT 
= 1.0;—\4 2.4 
£ 
] 
o Qo 5h He 


0 0.1 0.2 0.3 0.4 0.5 0.6 0.7 
Spacing S. A 
Figure 12-4 Gain in lieid intensity of 4-2 dipofe antenna at Jistance § from flat sheet reffector. Gain 
i relative lo 4 2 dipole antenna in free space with Ihe same power input. Gain in dBi ts also shown. 
Gains in direction @ — Gand is shown for assumed loss resistances R, =O.land5 9. 
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Flat sheet 
reflector 
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Figure 12-§ Array of 4/2 elements with flat 
sheet reflector (billboard antenna). 


The gain as a function of the spacing S is presented in Fig. 12-4 for assumed 
antenna loss resistances R, = 0, 1 and 5 Q. These curves are calculated from (1) 
for @ = 0. It is apparent that very smal! spacings can be used effectively provided 
that losses are small. However, the bandwidth is narrow for small spacings, as 
discussed in Sec. 11-5. With wide spacings the gain is less, but the bandwidth is 
larger. Assuming an antenna loss resistance of 1 Q, a spacing of 0.125/ yields the 
maximum gain. 

A large flat sheet reflector can convert a bidirectional antenna array into a 
unidirectional system. An example is shown in Fig. 12-5. Here a broadside array 
of {6 in-phase 4/2 elements spaced 4/2 apart is backed up by a large sheet reflec- 
tor so that a unidirectional beam is produced. The feed system for the array is 
indicated, equal in-phase voltages being applied at the 2 pairs of terminals F-F. If 
the edges of the sheet extend some distance beyond the array, the assumption 
that the flat sheet is infinite in extent is a good first approximation. The choice of 
the spacing S between the array and the sheet usually involves a compromise 
vetween gain and bandwidth. [fa spacing of 2/8 is used, the radiation resistance 
of the elements of a large array remains about the same as with no reflector 
present.’ This spacing also has the advantage over wider spacings of reduced 
interaction between elements. On the other hand, a spacing such as 4/4 provides 
a greater bandwidth, and the precise value of S is less critical in its effect on the 
element impedance. 

When the reflecting sheet is reduced in size, the analysis is less simple. The 
situation is shown in Fig. 12-6a. There are 3 principal angular regions: 


‘ H. A. Wheeler, “The Radiation Resistance of an Antenna in an Infinite Array or Waveguide,” Prac. 
TRE, 36, 478-487, Aprit 1948, 
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Region / {above or in front of the sheet). In this region the radiated field is 
given by the resultant of the direct field of the dipole and the reflected field from 
the sheet. 

Region 2 {above and below at the sides of the sheet). In this region there is 
only the direct field from the dipole. This region is in the shadow of the reflected 
field. 


Region 3 (below or behind the sheet). In this region the sheet acts as a 
shield, producing a full shadow (no direct or reflected fields, only diffracted fields). 


If the sheet is 1 or 24 in width and the dipole is close to it, image theory 
accounts adequately for the radiation pattern in region 1. In region 2, the distant 
field is dominated by the direct ray from the dipole. In the full’shadow behind the 
sheet (region 3) the Geometrical Theory of Diffraction (GTD) must be used.! The 
pattern in this region is effectively that of 2 weak line sources, one along each 
edge. The fields in the 3 regions are shown in Fig. 12-65 for the case of the sheet 
width dimension D = 2.254 and the dipole spacing d = 34/8. It is assumed that 
the sheet is very long perpendicular to the page {> D). 

Narrower reflecting sheets result in more radiation into region 3 but this 
diffracted radiation can be minimized by using a rolled edge (radius of 
curvature > 4/4) and absorbing material, as suggested in Fig. 12-6c. 
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12-3a Active (Kraus) Corner Reflector. In 1938 while analyzing the radi- 
ation from a dipole parallel to and closely spaced from a flat reflecting ‘sheet, I 
realized that when the sheet is replaced by its image, the dipole and its image 
form a W8JK array. When the flat sheet (180° included angle) is folded into a 
square (90°) corner the theory calls for 3 images, and my calculations showed 
correspondingly higher gain. Thus, the corner reflector developed as an extension 
of .my analysis of the W8JK array. I immediately constructed several corner 
reflectors to obtain experimental confirmation. I tried parallel-wire grid reflectors, 
modifying both the spacing and length of the reflector wires to determine the 
limiting dimensions required. Figure 12-7 shows my. first corner reflector, a 90° 
corner for 4 = 5m operation built in 1938. Subsequent tests were done with 
smaller corners of various angles at A = 1 m with patterns measured by rotating 
the antennas on a turntable. 


1 Diffraction is also discussed in Secs. 2-18, 4-15, 4-16, 13-3, 17-5 and 18-3d. For more details on the 
principles of physical and geometrical diflraction theories see J. D. Kraus, Electromagnetics, 3rd ed., 
McGraw-Hill, 1984, pp. $24-531 {2nd ed., 1972, pp. 464-479), and J. D. Kraus, Radio Astronomy, 2nd 
ed., Cygnus-Quasar, {986, pp. 642-646. 
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Figure 12-7 The author with the first corner reflector which he built and tested in 1938 for 4 = 3 m 
operation. 
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The following presentation is based mainly on my publications an the 
corner reflector in the Proceedings of the Institute of Radio Engineers (Novembet 
1940), in Radio (March 1939) and in a, patent application filed Jan. 31, 1940.! 

Two flat reflecting sheets intersecting at an angle or corner as in Fig. 12-8 
form an effective directional antenna. When the corner angle « = 90°, the sheets 
intersect at right angles, forming a square-corner reflector. Corner angles both 
greater or less than 90° can be used although there are practical disadvantages to 
angles much less than 90° A corner reflector with x = [80° is equivalent to a flat 
sheet reflector and may be considered as a limiting case of the corner reflector. 
This case has been treated in Sec. 12-2. 

Assumting perfectly conducting reflecting sheets of infinite extent, the method 
of images can be applied to analyze the corner reflector antenna for angles 
&% = 1807/n, where # is any positive integer. This method of handling corners is 
well known in electrostatics.” Corner angles of 180° (flat sheet), 90°, 60°, etc., can 
be treated in this way. Corner reflectors of intermediate angle cannot be deter- 
mined by this method but can be interpolated approximately from the others. 

In the analysis of the 90° corner reflector there arc 3 image elements, 2, 3 
and 4, located as shown in Fig. 12-9a. The driven antenna 1 and the 3 images 
have currents of equal magnitude. The phase of the currents in 1 and 4 is the 
same. The phase of the currents in 2 and 3 is the same but 180° out of phase with 
respect to the currents in | and 4, All elements are assuined ta be 4/2 long. 

At the point P at a large distance D from the antenna. the field intensity is 


E(@) = 2kf, | [cos (S, cos ¢) — cos {S, sin @)]| nes 


where /, = current in each element 
S, = spacing of cach element from the corner, tad 
= 2n(S/a) ; 


k = constant involving the distance D, etc. 
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Figure 12-8 Corner reflector antenna. 


1 J.D. Kraus, * The Corner Reflector Anienna,” Prac. JRE, 28, §13-519, November 1940, 
1, D. Kraus, “ The Square-Corner Reflector,” Radio, no. 237, 19-24, March 1939, 
J.D. Kraus, “Corner Reflector Antenna,” U.S. Patent 2,270,314, granted Jan. 20, 1942. 


* See. for example, Sir James Jeans, Mathematical Theory of Electricity and Magnetism, Sth ed. Cam- 
bridge University Press, London, p. 188. For arbitrary corner angles, analysis involves integrations of 
cylindrical functions which can be approximated by infinite sums as shown by R, W. Klopfenstein, 
“Corner Reflector Anlennas with Arbitrary Dipole Orientation and Apex Angle,” [RE Trans. Ants. - 
Prop., AP-S, 297-05, July 1957. 
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The emf V, at the terminals at the center of the driven element is 
Mo =4,2Z,, +8 Ry +4244 - 28,212 (2) 


where Z,, = self-impedance of driven element 
R,, = equivalent loss resistance of driven element 
21; = mutual impedance of elements 1 and 2 
2,4 = mutual impedance of elements 1 and 4 


Similar expressions can be written for the emf’s at the terminals of each of the 
images. Then if P is the power delivered to the driven element (power to each 
image element is also P], we have from symmetry that 


: P 
a es See 3) 
VR + Rip + Rig — 2Ry2 


Substituting (3) in (1) yields 


f P 
E(@) = 2k BR, +R, +R. 2a |[cos (S, cos o) — cos (S, sin @)]| (4) 


The field intensity at the point P ata distance D from the driven 4/2 element with 


the reflector removed is 
P 
E =k j—— (5) 
wl?) IR, +R 


where k = the same constant as in.(1) and (4) 


This is the relation for field intensity of a 4/2 dipole antenna in free space with a 
power input P and provides a convenient reference for the corner reflector 
antenna. Thus, dividing (4) by (5), we obtain the gain in field intensity of .a 


Corner reflector 


To paint P 
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ask ak 
“ 90° 'Driven 
vos element 
¢ 
/ 
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Figore 12-9 Square-corner reflector with images used in analysis (2) and 4-lobed pattern of driven 
element and images (b}. 
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Figure 12-106 A & corner reflector with images 
used in analysis. 


square-corner reflector antenna over a single 4/2 antenna in free space with the 
same power input, or 


_ £¢) 
Ew?) 


Ry, +R 
=2 1 tL | Ecos (S, cos @) — cos (5, sin 6 
RiP Ry, + Rig TOR,» LOS Se £08 4) ~ 08 (S, sin)! (6) 


where the expression in brackets is the pattern factor and the expression included 
under the radical sign is the coupling factor. The pattern shape is a function of 
both the angle ¢ and the antenna-to-corner spacing S. The pattern calculated by 
(6) has 4 lobes as shown in Fig. 12-95. However, only one of the lobes is real. 

Expressions for the gain in field intensity of corner reflectors with corner 
angles of 60, 45°, etc., can be obtained in a similar manner. The driven element is 
a 4/2 dipole. For the 60° corner the analysis requires a total of 6 elements, 1 
actual antenna and § images as in Fig. 12-10. Gain-pattern expressions for corner 
reflectors of 90 and 60° are listed in Table 12-1, The expression for a 180° 
“cornet” or flat sheet Is also included. 


G (¢) 


Table 12-1 Gain-pattern formulas for corner reflector, antennas 


Number of : 
Comer elements in Gain in field intensity over 4/Z antenna in free space with 
angle, deg = analysis dare power input 
: R : 
130 3 Qf i 5s, coe) 
R, i+ Rit = Ria 
Ry tek ‘ 
90 4 2 /——_-4 -—_ + —_ | [cos (S, cos 6) — cos (S, sin o)] i 
Ry, t Ry t+ Ry Ra J 
6G 6 2 Ri + Ri 


Re t Rip t Ra 2Ri2 — Ris 
x { {sin (S, cos $) — sin [S, cos (60° — ¢)} — sin [S, cos (60° + #)}} 
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Gain, dB 


Gain, dBi 


2 
fe) 0.1 0.2 0.3 0.4 0.6 0.6 0.7 
Antenna-to-corner Spacing, A 


Figure 12-31 Gain of corner reflector antennas over a 4/2 dipole antenna in free space with the same 
power input as a function of the antenna-to-corner spacing. Gain is in the direction > = 0 and is 
shown for zero loss resistance {solid curves) and for an assumed loss resistance of 1 Q(R,, = 19) 
(dashed curves). (After Kraus.) 


In the formulas of Table 12-1 it is assumed that the reflector sheets are 
perfectly conducting and of infinite extent. Curves of gain versus spacing calcu- 
lated from these relations are presented in Fig. 12-11. The gain given is in the 
direction ¢@ = 0. Two curves are shown for each corner angle. The solid curve in 
each case is computed for zero losses (R,, = 0), while the dashed curve is for an 
assumed loss resistance R,, = 1 Q. It is apparent that for efficient operation too 
small a spacing should be avoided. A small spacing is also objectionable because 
of narrow bandwidth. On the other hand, too large a spacing results in less gain.’ 

The calculated pattern of a 90° corner reflector with antenna-to-corner | 
spacing S = 0.54 is shown in Fig. 12-124. The gain is nearly 10 dB over a refer- 
ence 4/2 antenna or 12 dBi. This pattern is typical if the spacing S is not too 
large. If S exceeds a certain value, a multilobed pattern may be obtained. For 


' Displacing the driven dipole from the bisector of the corner angle shifts (squints) the heam direction 
to the other side of the bisector {see Prob. 16-20). 
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LEE Figure 12-12 Calculated — pal- 
: “ fl 
Le Gain iM field mets Es (3 AE ENE ree 


Se antennas’ with antenna-to- 


corner spacings of (a) 0.54, (b) 
1.04 and tc} }.$4. Patterns give 
gain relative lo the 4/2 dipote 
anlenna-in free space with the 
same power input. 


example, a square-corner reflector with S = 1.04 has a 2-lobed pattern as in 
Fig. 12-12b. If the spacing is increased to 1.5, the pattern shown in Fig, 12-(2c is 
obtained with the major lobe in the ¢ = 0 direction but with minor lobes present. 
This pattern may be considered as belonging to a higher-order radiation mode of 
the antenna. The gain over a single 4/2 dipole antenna is 12.9 dB (~ 15 dBi). 

Restricting patterns to the lower-order radiation mode (no minor lobes), it 
is generally desirable that $ lie between the following limits: 


a AY 
90° 0.25-0.7A 
180° (flat sheet) 0.1-0.34 


The terminal resistance R, of the driven antenna is obtained by dividing (2} by /, 
and taking the real parts of the impedances. Thus, 


Ry = Ry, t+ Rin t+ Rig — 2Ri2 (7) 
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Figure 12-13a Terminal radiation resistance of driven 4/2 dipole antenna as a function of the 
antenna-lo-corner spacing for cotner reflectors of 3 corner angles. (After Kraus.) 


If R,, = 0, the terminal resistance is all radiation resistance. The variation of the 
terminal radiation resistance of the driven element is presented in Fig. 12-13a as 
a function of the spacing § for corner angles # = 180, 90 and 60° We note that 
for « = 90° and S = 0.35A, the resistance of the driven A/2 dipole is the same as 
for a A/2 dipole in free space. 

In the above analysis it is assumed that the reflectors are perfectly conduct- 
ing and of infinite extent, with the exception that the gains with a finitely con- 
ducting reflector may be approximated with a proper choice of R,,. The analysis 
provides a good first approximation to the gain-pattern characteristics of actual 
corner reflectors with finite sides provided that the sides are not too small, 
Neglecting edge effects, a suitable value for the length of sides may be arrived at 
by the following line of reasoning. An essential region of the reflector is that near 
the point at which a wave from the driven antenna is reflected parallel to the axis. 
For example, this is the point A of the square-corner reflector of Fig, 12-13b. 
This point is at a distance of 1.415 from the corner C, where S is the antenna-to- 
corner Spacing. If the reflector ends at the point B at a distance L = 28 from the 
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Figare §2-13b Square-corner _reflec- 
tor with sides of jength L equal to 
twice the antenna-to-corner spacing S$. 


commer, as in Fig. 12-13b, the reflector extends approximately 0.65 beyond A. 
With the reflector ending:at 8, it is to be noted that the only waves reflected from 
infinite sides, but not from finite sides, are those radiated in the sectors 4. Fut- 
thermore, these waves are reflected with infinite sides into a direction that is at a 
considerable angle @ with respect to the axis. Hence, the absence of the reflector 
beyond 8 should not have a large effect. It should also have relatively little effect 
on the driving-point impedance. The most noticeable effect with finite sides is 
that the measured pattern is appreciably broader than that calculated for infinite 
sides and a null does not occur at ¢ = 45° but at a somewhat larger angle. If this 
is not objectionable, a side length of twice the antenna-to-corner spacing (L = 25) 
is a practical minimum value for square-corner reflectors. 

Although the gain of a corner reflector with infinite sides can be increased 
by reducing the corner angle, it does not follow that the gain of a corner reflector 
with finite sides of fixed length will increase as the corner angle is decreased. To 
maintain a given efficiency with a smaller corner angle requires that § be 
increased. Also on a 60° reflector, for example, the point at which a wave is 
reflected parallel to the axis is at a distance of t.73S from the corner as compared 
to 1.415 for the square-corner type. Hence, to realize the increase in gain requires 
that the length of the reflector sides be much larger than for a square-corner 
teflector designed for the same frequency. Usually this is a practical disadvantage 
in view of the relatively small increase to be expected in gain. 

To reduce the wind resistance offered by a solid reflector, a grid of parallel 
wires or conductors can be used as in Fig. 12-14. The supporting member joining 
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Driven 
element 


Figure 12-14 Square-corner (grid) reflector 
with bow-tie dipole for wideband operation 
¢ (see Fable 12-2). 


the midpoints of the reflector conductors may be either a conductor or an insula- 
tor. In general the spacing-s "between reflector conductors should be equal to or 
jess than 4/8. With a 4%2 dtiven element the length R of the reflector conductors 
should be equal to or greater than 0.74. If the length R is reduced to values of less 
than 0.64, radiation to the sides and rear tends to increase and the gain decreases. 
When R is decreased to as little as 0.34, the strongest radiation is no longer 
forward and the “reflector” acts as a director. 


Table 12-2 Design data for wideband 90° corner reflector with 
bow-tie dipole (see Fig. 12-14) 


Dipole-to-corner spacing, § = 4/4 at lowest frequency 
Length of refiector, L = 34/4 at lowest frequency 
Reflector rod length, R = 44/5 at lowest frequency 
Reflector rod spacing, s = 4/8 at highest frequency 
Reflector rod diameter, ¢ = 4/50 at highest frequency 
Bow-tie dipole length, { = 44/5 at mid frequency 


Lowest Mid Highest 

frequency frequency frequency 

A Lh fs Units 
Dipole-to-corner spacing, $ 0.27 0.40 0.54 4A 
Length of refiector, L 0.75 1.13 1.50 A 
Reflector rod length, R oal 1.2) 1.62 i 
Reflector rod spacing, $ 0.061 0.092 0.122 rl 
Reflector rod diameter, d 0.01 0.015 0.02 rl 
Bow-tie dipole length, f 0.53 © 6.80 1.66 4 
Gain 11.0 13.0 140 dBi 
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The square-corner reflector is a simple, practical, inherently wideband 
antenna producing substantial gains (11 to 14 dBi). Typical design data for a 
90° (square} corner reflector with bow-tie dipole for wideband (2 to 1 frequency 
Tange) operation are given in Table 12-2. 

The driven element is a 45° Brown-Woodward (bow-tie) dipole bent at 90° 
as suggested in the figure, so that its flat sides are paraliel to the reflector. The 
dipole can be fed by a 300 or 400 Q twin line with low VSWR over the 2 to 1 
frequency range. None of the corner reflector dimensions ate critical. A moderate 
increase or decrease in the reflector dimensions L and R from the values in 
Table 12-2 results in only small changes in gain, Thus, a 10 percent increase in L 
and R can increase the gain by a decibel or jess while a 10 percent decrease in L 
and R can decrease the gain by a decibel or more. Also the (center-to-center) 
spacing s between reflector rods can be increased with only a small gain 
teduction. However, an increase in the rod diameter @ can compensate for the 
larger spacing, keeping the gain essentially constant. 

For operation at a single frequency the dimensions for f,, f; or f, may be 
used depending on the gain desired. However, for f, or /, values of S. L, R and |. 
J, values may be used for s and a, resulting in fewer reflector elements. 

A closed-sleeve dipole, as shown in Fig. 12-15, may be used as the driven 
element in place of the Brown-Woodward dipole {see Fig. 16-13¢ for details of the 


Figure 12-15 Square-corner (solid 
sheet) reflector with sleeve dipole for 
wideband operation in side, front and 
top (or bottom) views. £ = i at the 
highest frequency. Drawing is to scale. 
(See Fig. 16-13c for dipole details.) 
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sleeve dipole). Wong and King! describe an open-sleeve dipole as the driven 
element. See atso the corner-Yagi-Uda antenna of Sec. 11-9c and the Yagi-Uda- 
corner-log-periodic antenna of Sec. 15-6. 

If a 3-dimensional square corner (see Fig. 12-16) is driven by a 4/2 to 34/4 
monopole spaced 0.94.from the corner with d = 24, a beam is obtained in a direc- 
tion making approximately equal angles with the 3 coordinate axes, and Inagaki? 
reports a gain of 17 dBi with higher gains for smaller corner angles. By placing a 
cylindrical surface of constant radius from the apex of a corner reflector (of 2 or 3 
dimensions), Etkamchouchi* reports improved performance. 

To distinguish the corner reflector with dipole (driven element) discussed in 
this section from corners without dipoles {or monopoles), the ones with the 
driven element may be called active (Kraus) corners and the others passive (retro) 
corners. While the active corners may have any included angle, with 90° the most 
common, the passive corners are always square (90°). These corners are discussed 
further in the next section. 


Figure 12-16 Retroreflector of 8 square corners for reflecting back waves from any direction. Path of 
Tay returning via triple bounce is shown. 


"SL. Wong and H. E. King, “A Wide-Band Corner-Reflector Antenna for 240 to 400 MHz," IEEE 
Trans, Ants. Prop., AP-33, 891-892, August 1985. 


; N, Inagaki, “ Three Dimensional Corner Reflector Antennas,” FEEE Trans. Ants. Prop., AP-22, 580, 
uly 1974, 


7H. M. Elkamchouchi, “Cylindrical and Three-Dimensional Corner Reflector Antennas.” JEEE 
Trans. Ants. Prop., AP-31, 451-455, May 1983. ; 
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12-3b Passive (Retro) Corner Reflector. A passive (retro) corner consisting 
of 2 flat reflecting sheets is shown in Fig. 12-le. 

With 3 mutually perpendicular reflecting sheets, as in Fig. 12-16, each sheet 
extending a distance d{= +x, = +y, = +z,) from the origin, we have a cluster 
of eight 3-dimensional square-corner retroreflectors. Each square corner occupies 
one octant (47/8 sr = 2/2 sr = 5157 square deg). Any ray or wave incident within 
this solid angle is reflected back in the same direction, as suggested in the figure. 
Together the cluster of 8 square corners form a retroreflector for waves from any 
direction within a full sphere solid angle {=42 sr = 41 253 square deg) with the 
equivalent (normal incidence) flat-sheet reflecting area being a function of the 
angle of incidence. Its maximum value is ft @’ exccpt that in the 6 directions, 
exactly on the 3 axes (x, y and 2), the area is 4d*. Just off these directions the area 
approaches zero. 

The enhanced reflection of radar signals from such passive corner clusters 
makes them useful for many applications. For example, small water-craft com- 
monly carry one (usually with reflecting surfaces of wire mesh) on a tall mast to 
make the craft's presence more visible on radar screens. To be most effective, the 
reflector dimensions should be many 4 and the periphery of the mesh hole < 4/2. 
The surface should also be flat to better than 4/16 and, to increase the probability 
that the radar echo will be noticed, the reflector can be retated to avoid a persis- 
tent null condition. 

Truncating the sides of the reflecting sheets along the diagonal lines (dashed 
lines in Fig. 12-16) results in 8 truncated corners, each bounded by an equilateral 
triangle (included angle 60°) with an aperture area of 3d?. If the surface of a 
sphere is divided into triangles (in the manner of a Buckminster Fuller geodesic 
dome) and a trancated corner inserted in each triangular area, it is possible te 
array dozens of corner reflectors over the sphere and obtain a more uniform echo 
area as a function of angle of incidence over 4x sr, but at the expense of a smailer 
maximum vatue. 

Retroreflectors can also be constructed in other ways. Thus, a Luneburg 
lens (Sec. 14-10) with a reflecting cap over, say x sr, acts as a retroreflector over 
this angle. The Van Atta array (Sec. 11-12} is another example. 


12-4 THE PARABOLA. GENERAL PROPERTIES. Suppose that we 
have a point source ahd that we wish to produce a plane-wave front over a large 
aperture by means of a sheet reflector. Referring to Fig. 12-t7a, it is then required 
that the distance from the source to the plane-wave front via path 1 and 2 be 
equal or' 


2L = R(1 + cos &) (1} 

2L 
and R =—~——_ (2 
a 1+cos 8 


' This is an application of the principle of equatity of path tength |Fermar's principle) to the special case 
where ull paths are in the same medium. For the more general situation involving more than one 
Medium see Chap. 14. 
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Figure 12-17 Parabolic reflectuzs. 


This is the equation for the required surface contour. It is the equation of a 
parabola with the focus at F. 

Referring to Fig. 12-17b, the parabolic curve may be defined as follows. The 
distance from any point P on a parabolic curve to a fixed point F, called the 
focus, is equal to the perpendicular distance to a fixed line called the directrix. 
Thus, in Fig. 12-176, PF = PQ. Referring now to Fig. 12-17c, let AA’ be a fine 
normal to the axis at an arbitrary distance QS from the directrix. Since 
PS = OS — PQ and PF = PQ, it follows that the distance from the focus to S is 


PF + PS = PF + QS— PQ=QS (3) 


Thus, a property of a parabolic reflector is that all waves from an isotropic 
source at the focus that are reflected from the parabola arrive at a linc 4A’ with 
equal phase. The “image” of the focus is the directrix, and the reflected field 
along the line AA’ appears as though it originated at the directrix as a plane 
wave. The plane BB’ (Fig. 12-17c} at which a reflector is cut off is called the 
aperture plane. 


Cylindrical : 
parabola Paraboloid 
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Figure 12-18, Line source and 
cylindrical parabolic reflector (a) 
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A cylindrical parabola converts a cylindrical wave radiated by an in-phase 
line source at the focus, as in Fig. 12-18a. into a plane wave at the aperture, or a 
paraboloid-of-revolution converts a spherical wave fram an isotropic source at 
the focus, as in Fig. 12-18, into a uniform plane wave at the aperture. Confining 
our attention to a single ray or wave path, the paraboloid has the property of 
directing or collimating radiation from the focus inte a beam parallel to the axis 
(see Fig. 12-17). 


12-5. A COMPARISON BETWEEN PARABOLIC AND CORNER 
REFLECTORS. Referring to Fig. 12-17, any radiation from the primary 
source or feed antenna at the focus of the parabola which is not directed into the 
parabola is not collimated but is distributed by direct paths over a large solid 
angle. This is nol only inefficient but the distributed radiation can degrade the 
pattern of the radiation from the parabola. Thus, it is essential that a parabolic 
reflector have a directional feed which radiates all or most of the energy inte the 
parabola. A corner reficctor, on the other hand, docs not require a directional 
feed since the direct and reflected waves are properly combined (image theory). 
Furthermore, a cornet reflector has no‘specific focal point. 

Practical aperture dimensions for a square-corrftr reflector arc | to 24. For 
larger apertures parabolic reflectors should be used, and for a large parabola of 
many 4 aperture, a practical choice for the feed can be a corner reflector with a 
corner angle of 90 to 180° depending on the F/D ratio of the parabola (see 
Sec. 12-6). Corner angles of about 120° have the advantage that the beam widths 
are approximately equal in both principal planes. 

Although the corner reflector differs in principle from the parabolic reflec- 
tor, there are situations in which the two may be nearly equivalent. This may be 
iilustrated with the aid of Fig. 12-19. Let a linear antenna be located at the focus 


Cylindrical 
parabola = --.. Square 
comer 
reflector 


OY 


ae antenna 
Axis 


+ 
r 


Figure 12-19 Cylindrical parabolic refeclor compared 
with squate-corner reflector. 
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F of a cylindrical parabolic reflector, and Jet this arrangement be compared with 
a Square-corner reflector of the same aperture and with an antenna-to-corner . 
spacing 4F. The parabolic and corner reflectors are superimposed for compari- 
son in Fig. 12-19. A wave radiated in the positive y direction from F is reflected 
at 0 by the corner reflector and at 0’ by the cylindrical parabolic reflector. Hence, 
this wave travels a shorter distance in the corner reflector by an amount 00° If 
AF = 2z, the electrical length of 00’ is about 180° so that a marked difference 
would be expected in the field patterns of the two reflectors. However, if 
AF = 0.354 the electrical length of 00’ is only about 30°, and this will cause only 
a slight difference in the field patterns. It follows that if AF is small in terms of 
the wavelength the exact shape of the reflector is not of great importance. The 
practical advantage of the corner reflector is the simplicity and ease of construc- 
tion of the flat sides. 


12-6 THE PARABOLOIDAL REFLECTOR.' The surface generated by 
the revolution of a parabola around its axis is called a paraboloid or a parabola of 
revolution. If an isotropic source is placed at the focus of a paraboloidal reflector 
as in Fig. 12-20a, the portion A of; the source radiation that is intercepted by the 
paraboloid is reflected as a plane wave of circular cross section provided that the 
reflector surface deviates from a true parabolic surface by no more than.a small 
fraction of a wavelength. ; 

If the distance L between the focus and vertex of the paraboloid is an even 
number of 4/4, the direct radiation in the axial direction from the source wilt be 
in Opposite phase and will tend to cancel the centra! region of the reflected wave. 
However, if 


=. (1) 


where nt = 1, 3, 5, ..., the direct radiation in the axial direction from the source 
will be in the same phase and wil! tend to reinforce the central region of the 
reflected wave. 

Direct radiation from the source can be eliminated by means of a direc- 
tional source or primary antenna’ as in Fig. 12-206 and c. A primary antenna 
with the idealized hemispherical pattern shown in Fig. 12-206 (solid curve) results 
in a wave of uniform phase over the reflector aperture. However, the amplitude is 


' §. Silver {ed.), Microwave Antenna Theory and Design, McGraw-Hill, New York, 1949. 

H. T. Friis and W. B, Lewis, “ Radar Antennas,” Beil System Tech. J.. 26, 219-317, April, 1947. 

C.C. Cutler, “Parabolic Antenna Design for Microwaves,” Proc. /RE, 37, 1284-1294, November 
1947. 


J.C. Slater, Microwave Transmission, McG raw-Hill, New York, 1942, pp. 272-276, 


? It is convenient to refer to the pattern of the source or primary antenna as the primary pattern and 
the pattern of the entire antenna as the secondary pattern. 
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Figure 12-20 Parabolic reflectors of different focal lengths (L) and with sources of different patterns. 


tapered as indicated. To obtain a more uniform aperture field distribution or 
illumination, it is necessary to make @, small, as suggested in Fig. 12-20c, by 
increasing the focal length L while keeping the reflector diameter D constant.' If 
the source pattern is uniform between the angles +@, (solid curve), the aperture 
ilumination is more nearly uniform (solid curve) but not entirely so, The path 
length from F to the edges (at P, and P;) is greater than from F to V (at the 
vertex). Although ray paths via the edges {at P, and P,) and via the vertex V are 
of equal total length to the plane wave front {see Fig. 12-17a), giving phase equal- 
ity, there is more path length to the edges in a spherical {i/r) attenuating wave. 


t 
‘ Thal is, by increasing the ratio of L to B. This ratio is called the F ratio, the F/D ratie or the focal 
ratio(= L/D = FF /D), 
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Figure 12-21 Full parabolic refiectors {a and b) and partial reflector with offset feed (c). 


Thus, the field at the edges is weaker, as will be calculated. To make the field 
completely uniform across the aperture would require a feed pattern with inverse 
taper. 

A typical pattern for a directional source as indicated by the dashed curve 
at (c} (left) gives a more tapered aperture distribution as shown by the dashed 
curve at (c) (right). The greater amount of taper with resultant reduction in edge 
illumination may be desirable in order to reduce the minor-lobe level, (his being 
achieved, however, at some sacrifice in directivity. 

The arrangement of Fig. 12-20b illustrates the case of a small focal ratio. 
The arrangement at (c) illustrates the case of a larger ratio. 

Suitable directiona! patterns may be obtained with various types of primary 
antennas. As examples, a 4/2 antenna with a smail ground plane is shown in 
Fig, 12-21a, and a smail horn antenna in Fig. 2-215. 

The presence of the primary antenna in the path of the reflected wave, as in 
the above examples, has 2 principal disadvantages. These are, first, that waves 
reflected from the parabola back to the primary antenna produce interaction and 
mismatching.’ Second, the primary antenna acts as an obstruction, blocking out 
the centra} portion of the aperture and increasing the minor lobes. To avoid both 
effects, a portion of the paraboloid can be used and the primary antenna dis- 
placed as in Fig. 12-21e. This is called an offset feed. 

Let us next develop an expression for the field distribution across the aper- 
ture of a parabolic reflector. Since the development is simpler for a cylindrical 
parabola, this case is treated first, as an introduction to the case for a paraboloid. 
Consider a cylindrical parabolic reflector with line source as in Fig. 12-22a. The. 
line source is isotropic in a plane perpendicular to its axis (plane of page). For a 


' This May be greatly reduced by using a circularly polarized primary antenna, such as an axial-mode 
helix. 1f the primary antenna radiation is right-circularly polarized, the wave reflected from the para- 
bola is mostly left-circularly polarized and the primary antenna is insensitive to this polarization. 
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Point source 
at focus 


Line source 
at focus 


(2) (6) 


Figure 12-22 Cress sections of cylindrical parabola (a} and of paraboloid-of-revolution (5). 


unit distance in the z direction (normal to page in Fig. 12-22a) the power P ina 
strip of width dy is 


P=dyS, (2) 
where S, = the power density at y, W m7? 
However, we also have that 
P=doU’ (3) 
where U' = the power per unit angle per unit length in the z direction 
Thus, 


S, dy = U' a0 (4) 
Ss 1 ~ 
Se el 5 
ane U' — (d/dOXR sin 8) 6) 
where 
2L 
s t + cos @ (6) 
This yields 
1+ cos @ 
=—_—— 7 
S, TF (7) 


The ratio of the power density S, at @ to the power density S, at @ = 0 is then 
given by the ratio of (7) when 6 = 6 to (7) when @ = 0, or 


& 1+cosé 
<< as {8) 
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The field-intensity ratio in the aperture plane is equal to the square root of the 


power ratio or 
a = fl + = é 9) 
0 


where E,/E, is the relative field intensity at a distance y from the axis as given by 
y= R sin 6 

Turning now to the case of a paraboloid-of-revolution with an isotropic 
point source as in Fig. 12-225, the total power P through the annular section of 
radius ¢ and width dp is 


P = 2nzp dp S, (10) 
where S, = the power density at a distance p from the axis, W m7 


This power must be equal to the power radiated by the isotropic source over the 
solid angle 2x sin 8 dé. Thus, 


P=2n sin @d6U (11) 


where U = the radiation intensity, W sr! 
Then 
p dp S, = sin 8 d0 U . (12) 
5 sin @ 
pal pee 13 
7 U ~ ptdp/d6) 3) 
: 2L sin @ 
where p = R sin @ = 77 


This yields 
(1 + cos 6)? 
aps 


The ratio of the power density 5, at the angle @ to the power density 5S, at 9 = 0 
is then 


s,= {14} 


Sy _ (1 + cos 6)* 
so 4 uM) 


The field-intensity ratio in the aperture plane is equal to the square root of the 


power ratio or 
E 1+ cos @ 
E, = ee (16) 


where E,/E, is the relative field intensity at a radius p from the axis as given by 
p=Rsin é. 
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12-7 PATTERNS OF LARGE CIRCULAR APERTURES WITH 
UNIFORM ILLUMINATION. The radiation from a large paraboloid with 
uniformly illuminated aperture is essentially equivalent to that from a circular 
aperture of the same diameter D in an infinite metal plate with a uniform plane 
wave incident on the plate as in Fig. 12-23. The radiation-field pattern for such a 
uniformly illuminated aperture can be calcuiated' by applying Huygens’ principle 
in a similar way to that for a rectangular aperture in Chap. 4. The normalized. 
field pattern £(} as a function of @ and D is 


24 J [nD/4) sin 6} 


E(¢) = 1 
(9) nD sin ? (1) 
where D = diameter of aperture, m 
A = free-space wavelength, m 
= angle with respect to the normal to the aperture (Fig. 12-23) 
J, = first-order Bessel function 
The angle #y to the first nulls of the radiation pattern are given by 
D. 
= sin @, = 3.83 {2) 


Uniform 
plane 
wave 
Uniform | Uniform 
illumination i itumination 
| o 
D 
Relative field Relative field 
intensity intensity 
Paraboloid 
Infinte sheet 
(a) id} 


Figure 12-23 Large paraboloid with uniformly iltuminated aperture (a) and equivalent uniformly 
illuminated aperture of same diameter D in infinite flat sheet (d). 


! See, for example, J. C. Slater and N. H. Frank, Introduction to Theoretical Physics, McGraw-Hill, 
New York, 1933, p. 325. Also see S. Silver (ed.), Microwave Antenna Theory and Design, McGraw-Hill, 
New York, 1949, p. 194. 
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since J,(x) = 0 when x = 3.83. Thus, 


3.834 1.224 
‘oo = arcsin oe arcesin (3) 
D 
When #, is very small (aperture targe) 
1.22 70 
~ —* (rad) = — 4 
bo (radh = 5 (deg) (4) 


where D, = D/A = diameter of aperture, 4 


The beam width between first nulls is twice this. Hence for large circular aper- 
tures, the beam width between first nulls 


140 
BWFN =— _ (deg) (5) 
D, 


By way of comparison, the beam width between first nulls for a large uniformly 
iluminated rectangular aperture or a long linear array ts 


115 
BWFN = 


a 


(deg) 7 6) 
where L, = length of aperture, 4 


The beam width between half-power points for a large circular aperture is! 


HPRW = 28 (deg) (7) 
D, 


The directivity D of a large uniformly illuminated aperture is given by 


D=4n > (8) 
For a circular aperture 
2 
D=4n = = 9.87D? (9) 


where D, = the diameter of the aperture, 4 
The power gain G of a circular aperture over a 4/2 dipole antenna is 
G = 6D} (10) 


For example, an antenna with a uniformly illuminated circular aperture 104 in 
diameter has a gain of 600 or nearly 28 dB with respect to a 4/2 dipole antenna 
(= 30 dBi). 


"' §. Silver (ed.), Microwave Antenna Theory and Design, McGraw-Hill, New York, 1949, p. 194. 
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For a square aperture, the directivity is 


2 


gE 
Dex Waa 12.612 (11) 


and the power gain over a 4/2 dipole is 
G= 7.7L (12) 
where £, = the length ofa side, 4 


For example, an antenna with a square aperture 104 on a side has a gain of 770 
or nearly 29 dB over a 4/2 dipole (= 31 dBi). 

The above directivity and gain relations are for uniformly illuminated aper- 
tures at least several wavelengths across. If the illumination is tapered, the direc- 
tivity and gain are less. 

The patterns for a square aperture 104 on a side and for a circular aperture 
104 in diameter are compared in Fig. 12-24. In both cases the field is assumed to 
be uniform in both magnitude and phase across the aperture. The patterns are 
given as a function of @ in the xy ‘plane. The patterns in the xz plane are identical 
to those in the xy plane. Although the beam width for the circular aperture is 
greater than for the square aperture, the sidelobe level for the circular aperture is 
smaller. A simitar effect could be produced with. the square aperture by tapering 
the illumination. 

Beam widths, directivities and gains are summarized in Table 12-3. Bear 
widths are compared with horn antennas in Table 13-1. 


0.8 


S 
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Figure 12-24 Relative radiation patterns of circular aperture of diameter DP = 104 and of square 
aperiure of side length L = 104. 
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Table 12-3 Beam widths, directivities and gains of cir- 
cular and rectanguiar apertures with uniform aperture 
distributionst 


i Y 


Aperture 


Circular Rectangular 


Half:power beam width pall SE 

B, L, 
Beam width between first nulls os = 
Directivity (gain over isotropic source) 9.95? 12.68, £) 
Gain over 4:2 dipole 6D? TIL, bi 


where 0, = diameter, 4 
L, = side length, 4 
L', = length of other side (if aperture is square, L’, = L,) 


+ Apertures are assumed to be large compared to 4. With (apered distributions 
beam widths are larger, and directivities, gains and minor lobes are less. 


12-8 THE CYLINDRICAL PARABOLIC REFLECTOR. The cylin- 
drical parabolic reflector is used with a line-source type of primary antenna. Two 
types are iilustrated in Fig. 12-25. Both produce fan beams, ie., a field pattern 
that is wide in one plane and narrow in the other. The antenna in Fig. 12-25a has 
a line source of 8 in-phase 4/2 antennas and produces a beam that is narrow in 
the £ plane (xz plane) and wide in the H plane (xy plane). The antenna in 
Fig, 12-25) produces a beam that is wide in the E plane (xz plane) and narrow in 
the H plane (xy plane). The primary antenna consists of a driven stub element 


ee (2) 


Figure 12-25 Parabolic reflector with linear array of 8 in-phase 4/2 dipole antennas (a) and 
“ pillbox ™ or “ cheese “ antenna (6). 
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with a reflector element. The driven element is fed by a coaxial line. The side 
plates act as a parallel-plane waveguide. They guide the radiation from the 
primary antenna to the parabolic reflector. This type of antenna is called a 
“pillbox” or “cheese” antenna. If L < A/2, propagation between the planes is 
restricted to the principal or TEM mode. In this case the source may be a stub 
antenna of length less than A/2 (as in Fig, 12-256), or the source may be an 
open-ended waveguide or small horn, Neglecting edge effects, the patterns of the 
antennas of Fig. 12-25 are those of rectangular apertures of side dimensions ZL by 
H. if the illumination is substantially uniform over the aperture, the relations 
developed for rectangular apertures in Chap. 4 can be applied to calculate the 
patterns, provided that the side length is large compared to the wavelength. 


12-9 APERTURE DISTRIBUTIONS AND EFFICIENCIES.’ As an 
introduction to aperture distributions and efficiencies, a few basic concepts dis- 
cussed in earlier chapters are reviewed briefly. Then a number of criteria useful in 
antenna design are developed. 

Let a plane wave of power density § (W m7) be incident on an antenna, as 
in Fig. 12-26. The power P delivered by the antenna to the receiver is then 


P= SA, (1) 


where A, = effective aperture of the antenna 


or 
P 
A,=> 2 
5 2) 


If ohmie losses are not negligible, as assumed above, we may distinguish 


a—S 


Figure 12-26 Wave of flux density 5 incident on antenna 
delivers a power P to the receiver R. 


1 This section (12-9) and the following sections (12-10 and 12-11) are from J.D. Kraus, Radio 
Astronomy, 2nd ed., Cygnus-Quasar, 1936, 
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between the actual effective aperture {including the effect of ohmic losses} and an 
effective aperture based entirely on the pattern (losses negiected). Thus, we may 
write 


=k,A (3) 
where A, = actual effective aperture, m? 
k, = ohmic-loss factor, dimensionless (0 < k, < 1) 


A,, = effective aperture as determined entirely by pattern, m? 


Using these symbols, the directivity of an antenna is given by 


4n An 
Fe gee (4) 
from which! 
Aeyp Qa = 4 (3) 
and A,, = ky 4? (6) 


where 2, = antenna beam solid angle, sr 
4 = wavelength, m 


The aperture efficiency is defined as the ratio of the effective aperture to the 
physical aperture, or 
a ey) 
‘ap A, 


so that the ratio of the aperture and beam efficiencies is 


&,p A,Q, kA? 


22 — — 
Ey = AQ =A, Qy 
where 4 = 0,/Q, = beam efficiency, dimensionless 
©,, = main beam area, sr 
&%, = total beam area, sr 


(8) 


Although the physical aperture A, may not have a unique meaning on some 
apertures, its value tends to be readily defined on apertures that are large in 
terms of wavelength. 

The directivity of an antenna depends only on the radiation pattern, so that 
the directivity D is given by ; 


ep (9) 


* In (2-22-5) this is given as A,,{1, = 47 where A,,, as defined in Chap. 2 is equal to A,, a5 defined 
here. 
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The gain G is then 


4n 
G = Dk, =k, 77 Aep (10) 


The maximum directivity D,, will be defined as the directivity obtainable from an 
antenna (assumed to be large in terms of A) if the field is uniform over the aper- 
ture, Le., the physical aperture. Hence, 


m= a As (11) 


In designing an antenna, one may have a certain design directivity D, one 
wishes to achieve. In general, this will be less than D,,, since, to reduce sidelobes, 
some taper will probably be introduced into the aperture distribution. Thus we 
may write 


4 
Di= 33 Apka = Daky (12) 


where D, = design directivity 


The factor k, is called the utilization factor. It is the ratio of the directivity chosen 
by design to that obtainable with a uniform aperture distribution, or 


O<k<1 (13) 


After designing and building the antenna and measuring its performance, it will 
probably be found, however, that the actual directivity D is less than the design 
directivity D,. It is possible, but unlikely, that D exceeds D,;. The actual direc- 
tivity may then be expressed as 


D = D,k, = D,.k,k, (14) 


where k, is the achievement factor, which is a measure of how well the objective 
has been achieved. Thus, 


k, = — 0<k, < 1 (usually) (15) 
F 


The gain G of the antenna can now be written as 


G = Dykykk, = Ajkikyk = Ap fap (16) 
where A, = physical aperture, m? 

k, = ohmic efficiency factor, dimensionless 

k, = utilization factor, dimensionless 

k, = achievement factor, dimensionless 

£,, = aperture efficiency, dimensionless 
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We may also write 


A,, = kk, A, (17) 

A, =k, k,k, A, (18) 
A 

fap = Go = Ko kuke (19) 


where A,, = effective aperture {as determined entirely by pattern) 
A, = actual effective aperture 


A basic definition for the directivity of an antenna is that the directivity is 
equal to the ratio of the maximum to the average radiation intensity from the 
antenna (assumed transmitting), By reciprocity the directivity will be the same in 
the receiving case. Hence, 


D= U.. (20) 


where U,, = maximum radiation intensity, W sr~' 
U,, = average radiation intensity, W sr‘ 


The average value may be expressed as the integral of the radiation intensity 
U(6, 6) over a solid angle of 4x divided by 4x. Thus 


Us _ anu, 
+ ay Tn 
re iti U(6, 6} dQ 


dx 


D= (21) 


where P is the total power radiated. From (21) the effective power (power which 
would need to be radiated if the antenna were isotropic} is 


DP = 4nU,, (22) 


Let us now consider an aperture under two conditions. Under Condition | 
the field distribution is assumed to be uniform, so that the directivity is D,,. The 
power radiated is P’. Under Condition 2 the field has its actual distribution, and 
the directivity and power radiated are D and P respectively. If the effective 
powers are equal in the two conditions, 


DP =D,,P’ (23) 


E,, Et 
ay Li A 
PP 4n vA ? 


4 = SS et ——— 
ea D= Day = 9a Ae TF Bee, Ex, y) 
pa Ac al ax dy 
Zz : 
A, 


(24) 
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In (24) the surface of integration has been collapsed over the antenna, with part 
of the surface coinciding with the aperture. Further, it is assumed that ail the 
power radiated flows out through the aperture. In (24) Z.1s the intrinsic imped- 
ance of the medium (2 per square} and E£,, is the average field across the aper- 
ture, as given by 


E,, = a II E(x, y) dx dy , (25) 
A, 


where F(x, y) is the field at any point ie y) of the aperture. Rearranging (24), we 
have for the actual ery 


al 


a (26) 


-7 Ag ral [ 2: EC »y a 


This relation was developed originally by Ronaid N. Bracewell.’ Following 
Bracewell’s discussion and also elaborating on it by introducing the utilization 
factor, we can write for the design directivity 


4 t 
Dem A 


: TilEnvlEayr (27) 
Ae? 1 ff | Et y) | By) 


Ap 


where the primes indicate the design field values. The right-hand factor in (27) 
may be recognized as the utilization factor k,. Multiplying and dividing (26) by 
k,, a8 given in (27), yields 


4x 


eS 

as | | ee WY EG yl" og 

A, E, E,, p 
a (28) 


ere 


We also have, from (14), 


D= 


D= Dhaka (29) 


‘RN. Bracewell, “Tolerance Theory of Large Antennas,” [RE Trans. Ants. Prop. AP-9, 49-58, 
January 1961. 
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Thus, the last factor in (28) is the achievement factor, a result given by Braceweil. 
Further, as done by Bracewell, let 


E(x, y) = B,, + 6E,, (30) 
E(x, y 
or re =14+6 (31) 


av 


where 6 is the complex deviation (factor) of the field from its average value. Thus, 
the denominator of the last factor in (28) may be written as 


> {fa + dX¥1 + d)* dx dy (32) 
? 


Since the average of d or 6* over the aperture is zero, (32) simplifies to 


1+ [fase dx dy = 1+ vara (33) 
A, JJ, 


where var 6 is used to signify the variance of 5 or average of 63* {={5!?) over the 
aperture. Thus, (28) may be written more concisely as 


4n 1 1+ var 
D=— A.———_ —_—— 4 
A? P 14+ var & 1+ var é (38) 
where 3° = design value 
6 = actual value 
We also have that the utilization factor 
3 (35 
“"" 1+ var 6" 
and the achievement factor 
14+ var 6’ 
ep eta 36 
° 1+ var 6 (36) 


Turning now to the beam efficiency e,,, or the ratio of the solid angle of the 
main beam ,, to the total beam solid angle 2, , we have 


{| P(8, 6) dQ 


main 
lobe 


Ey = a Ose, <1 (37) 
4 [J ro, sven 


where P(8, #) = antenna power pattern {= £E* =| E\*) 
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Etx) 


b,f2 9 * +hy/2 Figure 12-27 Various shapes of aperture dis- 
- D,i2 0 Fr +D 2° tribution. 


Let us consider next the efiect of the aperture field distribution on the beam 
and aperture efficiencies. We take first the simplest case of a 1-dimensional dis- 
tribution, i.e., a rectangular aperture (L, by 14} with a uniform distribution in the 
¥ direction (aperture £;) and a distribution in the x direction (aperture L,) as in 


Fig. 12-27, given by 
y] 27)" 
B(x) = K, + x1 = Gi | (38) 


where E(x} = field distribution 
K, = constant (see Fig. 12-27) 
K, = constant (see Fig, 12-27) 
L, = L/a = aperture width, 4 
n= integer (=1, 2, 3,...) 


If K, = 0, the distribution is uniform, If K., = 0, the distribution is parabolic for 
n= 1 and more severely tapered toward the edges for larger values of n, as indi- 
cated in Fig. 12-27. The beam and aperture efficiency of a 1-dimensional aperture 
with 2 = | has been calculated by Nash! as a function of the ratio K,(K, + K3). 
with the results shown in Fig. 12-28. For K, =0, the distribution tapers 
to zero at the edge (maximum taper). As the abscissa value in Fig. 12-28 
{ratio K,/(K, + K,)] increases, the taper decreases until at an abscissa value of | 
(K, = 0), there is no taper; ie, the distribution is uniform.? The curves of 
Fig. 12-28 show that the beam efficiency tends to increase with an increase in 
taper but the aperiure efficiency decreases. Maximum aperture efficiency occurs for 


‘R. T. Nash, “Beam Efficiency Limitations of Large Antennas,” [EEE Trans. Ants. Prop, AP-12, 
918-923, December 1964. 

* The step function or pedestal K, is an idealization which is not physically realizable. The actual 
field cutoff must be more gradual. Rhodes shows that the electric field component perpendicular to 
the edge of a planar structure must vanish as the first power of the distance from the edge and that 
the component parallel to the edge must vanish as the second power. See D, R Rhodes, *On a New 
Condition for Physical Realizabiliry of Planar Antennas,” JEEE Trans. Ants, Prop, AP-19, 162-166. 
March 1971, 
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Figure 12-28 Beam and aperture efficiencies for a 1-dimensional aperture as a function of taper. The 
aperture efficiency is a maximum with no taper, while the beam efficiency is a maximum with full 
taper. A parabolic disiribulion for K, is assumed (see m = [ in Fig. 12-27). (After R. T. Nash, "Beam 
Efficiency Limitations for Large Antennas,” IEEE Trans. Ants Prop., AP-12, 9/8-923, December 1964.) 


a uniform aperture distribution, but maximum beam efficiency occurs for a highly 
tapered distribution. In most cases a taper is used that is intermediate between the 
two extremes of Fig. 12-28 [K,({K, +&,)=9 or 1], and a compromise is 
reached between large beam and aperture efficiencies. 

For a 2-dimensional aperture distribution, ie., a rectangular aperture (L,; by 
L) with the same type of distribution in both the x and y directions, the beam 
and aperture efficiencies as a function of taper have been calculated by Nash.’ A 
field distribution as given by (38) with n = | is assumed (K, part of distribution 
parabolic). Thus, for this case 


corefrrnl Gsm 2) 


‘ R. T. Nash, “ Bear Efficiency Limitations of Large Antennas,” [EEE Trans. Anis. Prop, AP-12, 
918-923, December 1964, 
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Figure 12-299 Aperture efficiency (solid) and beam efficiency (dashed) of a rectangular aperture as a 
function of taper and phase error. A parabolic dislribution for K, is assumed (see 7 = 1 in Fig. 12-27). 
(after RT. Nash," Beam Efficiency Limitations of Large Antennas.” [EEE Trans. Ants. Prop., AP-22, 
GIS-G23, Deceniber 1964). 


Nash's data, which also show the effect of random phase errors across the aper- 
cure, are presented in Fig. 12-29a. Fhere is a family of 4 curves for the aperiure 
efficiency (solid) and another family of 4 cutves for the beam efficiency (dashed) 
for random displacements (or errors) of 0, 0.04, 0.06 and 0.084 rms deviation. To 
obtain these curves the aperture and beam efficiencies calculated for the smooth 
distribution (39) were multiplied by the gain-degradation (or gain-loss) factor of 
Ruze,' given by 


k, — e7 (2nd ; ; (40) 


where 5 is the rms phase front displacement from planar over the aperture. It is 
assumed that the correlation intervals of the deviations are greater than the 
wavelength. The curves of Fig. 12-29a indicate that the controlling effect of the 
taper on the efficiencies (beam and aperture) tends to decrease as the phase error 
increases. The efficiencies are also reduced by the presence of the phase error, 


pai Ruze, “Physical Limitations of Antennas,” MIT Res. Lab. Electron. Tech. Rept. 248, 1952. 
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Figure 12-29b Aperture efficiency (solid) and beam efficiency (dashed) of a circular aperture as a 
function of taper and phase error. A parabolic distribution for K , is assumed {see n = | in Fig. 12-27). 
(after R. T. Nash: Beam Efficiency Limitations of Large Antermas,” [EEE Trans. Ants. Prop., AP-12, 
Qik 923, December 1964). 


since such errors tend to scatter radiation into the sidelobe regions. Thus, the 
phase errors constitute a primary limitation on the antenna efficiency. 

The gain-loss formula (40) of Ruze assumes specifically that the deviations 
from the best-fit paraboloid are random and distributed in a Gaussian manner, 
that the errors are uniformly distributed, that the region over which the errors 
are substantially constant is large compared to the wavelength and that the 
number of such uncortelated regions is large. 

A circular aperture of diameter D, with a distribution as given by (38), 
where x is replaced by r and L, by D,, has also been investigated by Nash, with 
the results shown in Fig. 12-29b. Two families of 4 curves each are given for the 
beam and aperture efficiencies for 4 conditions of random phase error. [t 1s 
assumed that 2 = 1 (K, part of distribution parabolic). The curves of Fig. 12-29b 
(circular aperture) are seen to be very similar to those of Fig, 12-29a for the 
rectangular aperture. For reflector antennas with an rms surface deviation 6 it 
should be noted that the phase front deviation 5 in (40) will be approximately 
twice as large; that is, § = 28°. 

Another problem to be considered with reflector antennas is the efficiency 
with which the primary, or feed, antenna illuminates the reflector. This may be 
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defined as the feed efficiency 2, , where 


{jf PG, p) dQ 


Sin 
a) a {41} 


es 
{j PAB, o) dQ 


ax 


where P{O, @) = power pattern of feed 
Og = solid angle subtended by reflector as viewed from feed point 


If the first null of the feed antenna pattern coincides with the edge of the reflector, 
the feed efficiency given by (41) is identical with the beam efficiency of the feed.' 
In the general situation with a reflector antenna, the beam efficiency of the 


system may be expressed as 
* 
| P(8, ¢) dQ. {| PA, $) dO 


main a, 


—{4nd'jaj2 lobe 7 a (42) 


ty = e 
[fre o) dQ {| PAB, 6) dQ 
4x 


4n 


where 4’ = rms surface error of reflector 
P(0, ¢) = power pattern of reficctor due to aperture distribution 
produced by the feed assuming no phase error ~ 
PAG, 6) = power pattern of feed 


Surface leakage is neglected. If it is appreciable, another factor is required. 

An experimental procedure for determining the beam efficiency €4 of a large 
antenna usiag a celestial source is as follows. The matn-beam solid-angle Dy is 
evaluated from 


One = ky Oysp our (43) 


where k, = factor between about 1.0 for a uniform aperture distribution. 
and 1.13 for a Gaussian power pattern 
@yp = half-powet beam width in @ plane, st 
yp = half-power beam width in ¢ plane, sr 
The half-power beam widths are measured, while k, may be calculated or esti- 
mated from the pattern shape. The half-power beam width in right ascension in 
degrees is given by: the observed half-power beam width of a drift profile in 


' Commen practice is 10 (aper the feed illumination by 10 dB or so at the edges of the reflector. 
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minutes of time multiplied by cos 5/4, where 6 is the declination of the observed 
point source: that is, 


HPBW(min) cos 4 


HPBW(deg) = (44) 
The total beam solid angle 0, is obtained from the relation 
ky h? 
Q,= ; 45 
4a (45) 


€ 


where the effective aperture A, is determined by observing a celestial point source 
of known flux density;! that is, 


UT, 
A= 46 
iar (46) 
Combining relations, the beam efficiency is then given by 
fly ky Sue Pup 247. 
= —M _ —pCHE THE” 4 47 
w= 9, k, a8 (7) 


where k = Boltzmann’s constant (= 1.38 x 10 73 JK7~') 
7, = antenna temperature due to radio source (measured value 
corrected for cable loss), K 
5 = flux density of radio source, Wm’? Hz"! 
4 = wavelength, m 
kK, = antenna ohmic-loss factor, dimensionless 


and where k,. Gyp and pyp are as defined in (43). 
A procedure for determining the aperture efficiency ¢,, of a large antenna is 
to observe a celestial source of known flux density to find A, by (46), from which 
A 
bp = (48) 
1 A, 
where A, = physical aperture 


It is often of interest to the antenna designer, however, to break ¢,, up into 
a number of factors, as in (19), in order to account as completely as possibie for 
all the causes of efficiency degradation. Thus, from knowledge of the antenna 
structure and its conductivity the ohmic-loss factor k, may be determined. The 
utilization factor k, can be calculated from design considerations. The achieve- 
ment factor k, could be calculated from the relation in (28) if the actual fields 
across the aperture were accu rately known; however, these are rarely measured.” 
As an alternative the achievement factor can be separated into many factors 


" See the table of celestia! sources, App. A, Sec. A-8. See also Sec. ]18-fe. 
* See the discussion on p. 615 regarding a holographic measurement of the aperture distribution. 
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involving the random surface error, feed efficiency, aperture blocking, feed dis- 
placement normal to axis (squint or coma), feed: displacement parallel to axis 
(astigmatism), etc., of the (parabolic) reflector antenna. It is assumed that each of 
these subfactors can be independently calculated or estimated. 

The aperture efficiency ¢,, may then be expressed as 


A. 


ap A. 
"P 


isl 
" 


=k kik, =k, kyke ky 


AN 
kk TT k (49) 
A=lL 


_ where k, = ohmic-loss factor 
k, = utilization factor (by design) 
k, = achievement factor 
e444" = random reflector-surface-error (gain-loss) factor = A, 


i 
2 = €, = feed-efficiency factor 


k 

k 

k, = aperture-blocking factor 
kg = squint factor 
k 

k 


I 


astigmatism factor 
« = surface-leakage factor 


we 


etc. 


A close agreement between ¢,, as calculated by (49) and as measured by (48) 
does not necessarily mean that the designer has taken all factors properly into 
account (some could have been overestimated and others underestimated), but it 
does provide some confidence in understanding the factors involved. However, if 
there is significant disagreement between the two methods, the designer knows 
the analysis is incorrect or incomplete in one or more respects. This comparative 
method has been used by Nash! in analyzing the performance characteristics of a 
110-m radio telescope (Big Ear). A discussion of tolerances in large antennas Is 
given by Bracewell.? 

For in-phase fields over a lossless aperture, the aperture efficiency is given 
from (26) by 


2 
i i Ex 


aaa (0 = 


where E = field at any point in aperture 
£,, = average of E over aperture 
(E7),, = average of E? over aperture 


'R. T. Nash, “A Multi-reflector Meridian Transit Radic Telescope Antenna for the Observation of 
Waves of Extra-terrestrial Origin,” Ph.D. thesis, Ohio Stale University, 1961. 

7 RN. Bracewell, “ Tolerance Theosy of Large Antennas,” {RE Trans, Ants. Prop, APS, 49-58, 
January 196]. 
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Example. Determine the aperture efficiency and the beam efficiency £4, = 124/92, for 
a 504 diameter circular aperture with aperture distributian of the form (1 — r+", 
where ¢ =} at the center and r = ] at the rim for various values of ». Show the 
Tesults graphically. 


Solution, The aperture efficiency is obtained from (50). The beam efficiency is 
abtained by integrating the pattern over 4x for 2, and over the main beam for Qy. 
using numerical methods. The results are shown in Fig. 12-30 with efficiency as 
ordinate and sidelobe level as abscissa, with aperture distribution shape as given by 
a aiso indicated. For an n= 2 distributian the aperture efficiency is about 56 
petcent and the first sidelobe 31 dB dawn, 


100 


80 Beam efficiency {e,,.} 


80 


Aperlure efficiency (:,.) 
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Figure 12-40 Aperture and beam efficiencies for vatious apetture distributions and sidelobe 
levels from worked example. Uniform phase js assumed. With phase variation, aperture effi- 
ciency decreases and sidelobes increase. 
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For continuous apertures which are large (> 4) some conclusions are: 


1. A uniform amplitude distribution yields the maximum directivity (nonuniform 
edge-enhanced distributions for supergain being considered impractical), 


2. Tapering the amplitude from a maximum at the center to a smaller value at 
the edges reduces the sidelobe level but results in larger (main-lobe) beam 
width and less directivity. 

3. A distribution with an inverse taper (amplitude depression at center) results in 
smaller (main-lobe) beam width but in increased sidelobe level and less direc- 
tivity. (Fhe amplitude depression at the center might be produced inadver- 
tently by a primary (feed) antenna blocking the center of the aperture.) 

4, Maximum aperture efficiency occurs for a uniform aperture distribution, but 
maximum beam efficiency occurs for a highly tapered distribution. 

5. Aperture phase errors are a primary limitation on antenna efficiency. 


* 


Depending on aperture size (in 4) and phase error, there is a frequency (or /) 
for which the gain peaks, rolling off to smaller values as the frequency is raised 
(see Fig. 12-34.) 


12-10 SURFACE IRREGULARITIES AND GAIN LOSS.! Referring 
to Fig. 12-31, consider the idealized case of a reflecting surface with irregularities 
which depart a distance 6’ above and below the ideal surface. Plane waves reflec- 
ted from the irregular surface will be advanced or retarded with respect to waves 
reflected from the uniform surface by 


ro é : 
2n—x2=2n~ (rad) (1) 
A 4 
where & = surface deviation (surface error) 
6 = twice surface deviation = 20’ 
ideal uniform 
Waves surface 


Figure 12-31 Geometry for deler- 
mining the effect of surface irregu- 
lanities. 


WN. Christiansen and J. A. Hogbom (Radiotelescopes, Cambridge University Press, 1985) give an 
excellent, lucid discussion of the effect of surface irregularities on gain’ which served as an inspiration 
in preparing parts of this section. 
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Referring to the phase diagram of Fig. 12-32, the resultant field 
E = E, cos Ad (2) 
where Ad = 4n(5'/4) rad = 720° (6'/A) = 360° (5/4) = phase error 
Assuming that the separation (correlation distance B.) of the irregularities is 


at least as large as the wavelength and that there are as many positive as negative 
irregularities, the (normalized) surface gain-loss factor is 


(£ cos Ag 


z 5 
a = 2 = 2 ns 
k= E, ) cos? Ag = cos (720 *) QB) 


g 


where k, = gain-loss factor (0 < k, < !), dimensionless 


The variation of the gain-loss factor as a function of rms surface deviation 
in wavelengths and degrees as calculated from (3) is given in Fig. 12-33. The gain- 
loss factor as calculated. from the Ruze relation (12-9-40} (=exp [—(4nd'/a}]} is 
also shown. Correlation distances of at least a wavelength are assumed. 


Example. A surface has an rms deviation 6’ = 4/20. Find the reduction in gain. 
Solution. From (3), 
g 


ro 1 
=4n— = Pa. = oe 2 
Ad = 4n 7 (rad) = 720' 71 720 0 36 (4) 


and k, = cos? 36° = 0.65 (5) 
or a gain reduction of 1.8 dB (as may be noted in Fig. 12-33). 


Assuming 50 percent aperture efficiency (A, =4A,) and a circular dish 


diameter D, 
1 DY? 
A,= 3 o 2} 
Introducing the gain-loss factor for surface irregularities from (3), 
4x n {D\? x? {D\* &\ xn? fp\? 
=k —-|— = —f— = 2 a on ee 
amecre 5 (3) ar) (3) ss (720 7) 2 (?) (6) 


E=Ep cos Ad 


Figare 12-32 Phase vanation due to surface irregu- 
larities. 
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Figure $2-33 Gain-loss factor of refiector antenna as a function of twice the rms surface deviation 
expressed in degrees of phase angle {of the reflected wave) as calculated from (3) and (12-9-40), The 
vertical dashed lines correspond to phase angles for rms surface deviations expressed in fractions of a 
wavelength. See text for assumptions involved. 


Values of the gain calculated from (6) are shown in Fig. 12-34 for various 
surface deviations 5’ and circular dish diameters D = 4, 20 and 100 m. Measured 
gains of three radio telescope dishes (dashed curves) are shown for comparison. It 
may be inferred from Fig, 12-34 that the equivalent rms surface deviations of the 
Onsala and Nobeyama dishes are about 150 zm and of the Bonn dish about 
500 ym. , 

Referring to Fig. 12-32, the quadrature field components are given by 


E, = Eq sin Ad (7) 
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1 2 3 #5 10 20 30 56 100 200300 500 1000 
Operating wavelength, mm 
Figure 12-34 Gain peaking and roll-off with decreasing wavelength. The curves show antenna gain 
as a function of operating wavelength for various rms surface deviations {6’) and antenna diameters 
(D) equal to 4, 20 and 100 m as calculated from (6), Since scales are logarithmic, other values of D and 


6' can be readily interpolated. Curves for Cnsala, Nobeyama and Bonn dishes are shown dashed. See 
text for assumptions involved. Gain is in dBi. 


For equal positive and negative irregularities these total zero. Suppose, however, 
that in some other direction they all add in phase. The power level of this minor 
lobe relative to the main lobe is then 


Exieor |’ _ {NE sin Ad \? _ 
(==) i; (Fe cos ) 7 a af ®) 


where N = number of irregularities 
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Equation (8) gives the maximum level a minor lobe could have due to these 
irregularities. Consider, on the other hand, that the quadrature fields add random- 


ly. Their total is then JN Eg sin Ad and the power-leve! of the resulting minor 
lobe relative to the main lobe is 


(Eos fog (ROT aay 9 
pier NE, cos Ad N. ) 


Example. If the rms phase error is 36° and the number of irregularities N = 100, 
find the maximum and random sidelobe levels. 


Solution. From (8), 
Maximum sidelobe level = tan? 36° = 0.527 
or down 2.8 dB from the main lobe. Fram (9), 


; I _ 0.527 
Sidelobe level (random case) = m9 tan? 36° = aa = 0.00527 


or down 22.8 dB from the main lobe. 


Although the gain-loss factor (3) is not a function of the number N of 
irregularities, the sidelobe level (9) for the random case does depend on N and 
decreases as N increases. Small-scale irregularities with correlation distances 
which are small compared to the wavelength result in fields which smooth out at 
large distances from the reflecting surface and, accordingly, these small-scale 
irregularities do not affect the gain or sidelobe level as discussed above. 

For a reflector antenna with perfect surface the main lobe and near side- 
lobes are determined principally by the aperture distribution and taper, while the 
minor lobes at larger angles to 90° or so are influenced by scatter from the feed 
support structure. Back-radiation is a function of spillover and diffraction around 
the edge of the reflector. For a circular dish a substantial back lobe may occur on 
axis (180° from the main lobe) due to al) diffracted waves adding in phase (see 
Fig. 12-35). To reduce diffraction the reflector should have a rolled edge with 
tadius of curvature at least 4/4 at the longest wavelength of operation." 

Due to the force of gravity, a ground-based steerable parabolic reflector 
deforms as the reflector is tilted so that for a given wavelength there is a 
maximum diameter which cannot be exceeded by adding metal to the backup 
structure, However, this limit can be exceeded by a homologous design in which 
one paraboloid deforms into another. The next limit is then imposed by thermal 
deformation.” 


’W. D. Burnside, M. C. Gilreath, B. M. Kent and G. C. Clerici, “Curved Edge Modification of 
Compact Range Reflector,” IEEE Trans. Ants. Prop., AP-35, 176-182, Feburary 1987. 


7 §. Von Hoerner, “The Design and Improvement of Tiltable Radio Telescopes,” Vistas in Astron., 20, 
pi. 4, 411-444, 1977. 
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Figare 12-35 Typical parabolic reflector with feed (or subreflector). Front part of field pattern (main 
lobe and sidelobes) is determined by aperture distribution, surface irreguiarities and scattering from 
feed and struts. Back half of pattern (axial back lobe and near lobes) is determined by spillover and 
diffraction around dish. 


12-11 OFF-AXIS OPERATION OF PARABOLIC REFLECTORS. 
When the feed of a parabolic reflector antenna is displaced laterally from the 
focal point the beam is shifted (squinted) off-axis in the opposite direction to the 
feed displacement. Such squinting is accompanied by gain loss, beam broadening 
and the appearance of a coma sidelobe. The amount of such degradation in per- 
formance is a function of the F/D ratio and the feed displacement, as illustrated 
in Fig. 12-36. 


' D. E. Baker, “The Focal Regions of Paraboloidal Refiectors of Arbitrary F/D Ratio,” Ph.D. thesis, 
Ohio State University, 1974. 
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i?) 5 10 
Squint in HPBWs 


Figure 12-36 Universal squint dia- 
gram for parabolic anmiennas of any 
size showing the gain loss as a func- 
tion of the squint displacement in 
HPBWs for 3 vaiues of F/B satio, 
The loss for other F/D ratios may be 
interpolated. (After D.£. Baker, 
"The Focal Regions of Paraboloidal 
Reflectors of Arbitrary F/D Ratio,” 
PhD. thesis, Ohio State University, 
£974}, 


With F/D = 1.0, the gain loss is 0.3 dB for a feed displacement of 10 
HPBWs but with F/D = 0.25 the loss is !0 dB for the same displacement. Thus, a 
long focal length parabola is more tolerant of feed displacement than a short 


focal length parabola. 


Caiculated patterns for a 5304 diameter parabola with F/B = 1.2 are shown 
tm Fig. 12-37 for 5 values of squint angle as calculated by Baker.! The aperture 


Patterns for 5 squint angles 


Figure 12-37 Calculated patterns of a 5307 diameter parabola with F/B = 1.2 for $ squine angles. At 
# squint the gain is | dB down, the HPBW has increased from 8 to 8.5’ {arcminutes) and the coma 


lobe is up 7.1 dB. (After D. E. Baker, /977.) 


' BE. Baker, personal communication, 1977. 
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distribution is uniform, resulting in symmetrical first sidelobes 17.6 dB down as 
shown for 0° squint. As the squint angle increases, the gain decreases, the bearn 
width increases, the pattern becomes asymmettica} and a first sidelobe increases 
(corna lobe). Thus, at a squint of 4° the gain is down | dB, the HPBW has , 
increased from 8’ to 8.5’ and the coma lobe is only 10.45 dB down (up 7.1 dB from 
the 0° squint condition). Squinting with multiple feeds deployed near the prime 
focus (or by a movable feed for tracking) is frequently useful in spite of some 
degradation in performance. More detailed discussions of off-axis operation are 
given by Baker’, Lo,? Rudge and Withers? Rusch and Ludwig,* Sandler? and 
von Gniss and Ries.® 


12-12 CASSEGRAIN FEED, SHAPED REFLECTORS, SPHER- 
ICAL REFLECTORS AND OFFSET FEED. Sub-refiectors offer fiex- 
ibility of design for reflecting telescopes. The classical arrangement introduced by 
N, Cassegrain of France over 300 years ago uses a sub-reflector of hyperbolic 
shape which surrounds the prime focus point of the main parabolic reflector. 
Referring to Fig, 12-38, we require that all rays from the focal point F form a 
spherical wave front (circle of radius CF’) on reflection from the (hyperbolic) 
sub-reflector (as though radiating isotropically from the parabola focus F’) or by 
Fermat's principle of equality of path length that 


C'A’ + FA'=CA+FA (1) 
Noting that CA = CF’ — AF’ and that FA — AF’ = 2 OA we obtain 
FA' — A'F'=20A=BA (2) 


which is the relation for an hyperbola with standard form 


' D. BE. Baker, * The Focal Regions of Paraboloidal Reflectors of Arbitrary F/D Ratio,” Ph.D. thesis, 
Ohio State University, 1974. 


* ¥. T. Lo, “On the Beam Deviation Factor of a Paraboloidal Reflector.” IRE Trans. Ants. Prop. 
AP-8, 347, May 1960. 

> A.W. Rudge and M. J. Withers, “New Technique for Beam Steering with Fixed Parabolic Reflec- 
tors,” Proc. LEE, 118, 857, July 1971. 

*W. Vv. T. Rusch and-A. C. Ludwig, * Determination of the Maximum Scan-Gain Contours of a 
Beam-Scanning Paraboleid and Their Relation 1o the Petzval Surface,” IEEE Trans. Ants. Prop., 
AP-24, 141, March 1973. 


* $. 8. Sandler, “ Paraboloidal Reflector Patterns for Off-Axis Feed,” IRE Trans..Ants. Prop. AP-&. 
368, July 1960. 


* H. von Gniss and G. Ries, “ Feld Bild um den Brennpunkt von Parabolreflektoren mit Kleinen F/D 
Verhalinis,” Archiv der Elek. Ubertrag., 23, 481, October 1969. 
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Figure 12-38 Geometry for Cassegrain 
teflector, 


where a = OA = O8, f = OF = OF, and x and y are as shown in Fig, 12-38. Or 
x? 
y= (5 = iu — a’) (4) 


The hyperbolic sub-reflector is then truncated at point P for which a ray 
teflected from the hyperbola hits the edge of the parabolic reflector. The hyper- 
bolic reflector then subtends an angle 6 from the feed location at the focal point 
F while the (main) parabolic reflector subtends an angle @’ from the focal point F’ 
of the parabola. Thus, the feed horn beam angle is increased in the ratio @'/@ to 
fill the parabola aperture. 

An advantage of the Cassegrain design is its compactness, with feed and 
amplifier near the vertex of the parabota. Higher aperture efficiency may also be 
tealized by shaping the sub-reflector (or modifying the hyperbolic contour) to 
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Figure 12-39 Geometry for shaped reflectars. . 


correct the primary pattern of the feed and produce a more uniform field dis- 
tribution across the parabola aperture.’ 

Referring to Fig. 12-39, the surface at AA’ is deformed to enlarge or restrict 
the incrementat ray bundle BB’, thereby decreasing or increasing the watts per 
steradian in the bundle and finally the watts per square meter in the aperture 
plane of the parabola. This shaping technique may be extended over the entire 
sub-reflector and often both sub-reflector and parabola are shaped. As a result a 
more uniform aperture distribution and higher aperture efficiency can be 


' If the rays are allowed to pass through the focus of the parabola instead of being intercepted by the 
hyperbolic (convex) Cassegrain surface, as in Fig. 12-38, they can be reflected by a concave ellipsoidal 
surface beyond (to the right of} the focus, This type of sub-reflector is called Gregorian after James 
Gregory of England who devised it about 1660. 
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“pure 12-40 Circle and parabola compared, with radius of circle equa! to twice the focal length of 
the parabola. 


achieved but with higher first sidelobes and also more rapid gain loss as the feed 
is moved off-axis to squint the beam. 

A constraint on the Cassegrain arrangement is that to minimize blockage 
the sub-reflector should be small compared to the parabola, yet the sub-reflector 
must be large compared to the wavelength. Details on Cassegrain reflectors are 
given by Love.' 

In Fig. 12-40 a parabola is given by 


y? = fx (3) 
where f = focal distance = VF 


This parabola is compared with a circle of radius R = VC. It may be shown that 
for small values of x, the circle is of nearly the same form as the parabola when 


R=2 (6) 
Over an angle @ and aperture radius 
r=Rsiné (7) 


the circle differs from the parabola by less than AR. If AR <4 (or specifically 
<A/16) the field radiated from a point source-at F within an angle & and reflec- 
ted from the circle will be within 45° (=2 x 360°/16) of the phase of a field 
radiated from F and reflected from the parabola. 


A. W. Love, “Spherical Reflecting Antennas with Corrected Line Sources,” IRE Trans. Ants. Prop., 
AP-10, $29-537, September 1962. 
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Let Fig. 12-40 represent the cross section of a reflecting sphere and 
paraboloid-of-revolution. Then a feed antenna at the focal point F which illumi- 
nates the sphere only within the angle @ will produce a plane wave over the 
aperture of diameter 2r having a phase deviation of less than 45°, this amount of 
deviation occurring only near the edge of the aperture. 

It is apparent that with a spherical reflector of 2x st solid angle, which 
remains fixed in position, a beam can be scanned over almost ail of this solid 
angle by moving a suitable feed antenna along a spherical surface of radius R/2, 
as suggested in Fig. 12-41. 

Although the spherical reflector is fixed and does not need to be moved, 
only a fraction of its total aperture (77) is used.' If the primary feed beam angle 
a’ is increased, the phase degradation increases at the edges of the beam aperture. 
The effects of this spherical aberration can be reduced by suitable corrections of 
the feed distribution. Ashmead and Pippard? considered the necessary correc- 
tions when the spherical aberration is small. Spencer, Sletten and Walsh? and 
Love* describe a phase-correcting line source. Diffraction theory of large spher- 
ical reflectors is given by Schell> and means of correcting for spherical aberration 
are discussed by Rumsey.® 

The most famous example of a large spherical reflector is the 305-m diam- 
eter dish of 265-m radius of curvature suspended in a mountain valley. at Arecibo, 
Puerto Rico (see Sec. 12-14 and Figs. 12-47, 12-48). The feeds for this spherical 
reflector antenna are slotted-waveguide line sources which can be swung through 
an angle of 20° from vertical, allowing beam scanning over a solid angle around 
the zenith of 6 percent of the sky above the horizon.’ At 430 MHz, aperture 
efficiency is about 53 percent with sidelobes 16 dB down. A discussion of the 
deficiencies of the Arecibo line-source feeds for circular polarization is given by 
Kildal® with 8 conclusions and recommendations for improvements. 

The loss in aperture due to feed antenna blockage with attendant scattering 
and minor lobes can be avoided by the use of an offset feed as in Fig. 12-21¢. 


' However, with multiple feeds multiple simultaneous beams could be produced. 

2). Ashmead and A. B. Pippard, “The Use of Spherical Reflectors as Microwave Scanning Aerials,” 
JEEE, 93, 627-632, 1946. 

7 R.C. Spencer, C. F. Sletten and |. £. Walsh, “Correction of Spherical Aberration by a Phased Line 
Source,” Proc. Natl Elect. Conf., §, 320, 1949. 

‘A. W. Love, “Spherical Reflecting Antennas with Corrected Line Sources,” [RE Trans. Ants. Prop., 
AP-10, 529-537, September 1962. 

54. C. Schell, “The Diffraction Theory of Large Aperture Spherical Reflector Antennas,” [EEE 
Trans, Ants, Prop. AP-11, 428-432, July 1963. 

© ¥.H. Rumsey, “On the Design and Performance of Feeds for Correcting Spherical Aberration,” 
FEEE Trans. Ants. Prop., AP-18, 343-351, May 1970. 

7A. W. Love, “Scale Model Development of a High Efficiency Dual Polarized Line Feed for the 
Arecibo Spherical Reflector," fEEE Trans. Ants. Prop., AP-21, 628-639, September 1973. 

* PS. Kildal, “Study of Element Patterns and Excitations of the Line Feeds of the Spherical Reflec- 
tor at Arecibo. [EEE Trans, Ants. Prop., AP-34, 197-207, February 1986. 
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Figure 12-41 Fixed spherical reflector 
of 2x sr solid angle with movable feed 
for beam stesring over nearly 21 sr. 


Although the asymmetry of the offset feed makes full mechanical steerability 
more awkward for ground-based antennas, the asymmetry is less of a problem 
under the weightless conditions of space. However, with the standing-curved- 
‘reflector tiltable-flat-reflector {Kraus-type) radio telescope, aperture blockage can 
be made zero or nearly so (see Sec. 12-14 and Fig. 12-51). A fully steerable offset- 
fed paraboloid is also described in Sec. 12-14 (see Fig, 12-49). 

An extreme example of an offset feed is provided by the horn-reflector of 
Fig. 12-42 in which the energy from the feed point is guided inside a horn 
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Figure 12-42 * Sugar scoop” low-sidelobe hom-reflector antenna in cross section and front view. 
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attached to the reflector. A famous example of this design is the one used: by 
Penzias and Wilson in their discovery of the 3 K cosmic background radiation 
{see Sec. 17-2}. The absence of aperture blocking and the shielding by the horn 
structure resulted in very low side and back lobes so that the ground contributed 
negligibly (less than 735 of 1 percent of the nominal 300 K ground temperature) 
to the antenna temperature. 


12-13. FREQUENCY-SENSITIVE (OR -SELECTIVE) SURFACES 
(FSS) By Benedikt A. Munk! 
An FSS is a surface which exhibits different reflection or transmission coefficients 
as a function of frequency.2 An FSS usually consists of an array of identical 
elements.” For example, it may be an array of small dipole-like elements as in 
Fig. 12-43a. These may be either shorted or have a load impedance Z,. When 
the elements resonate and R, = Re Z, = 0 the array can provide complete reftec- 
tion. Distinguish between R, for foad resistance as used here and Ry for loss 
resistance as used in some earlier sections. 


Alternatively, an array of slots in a conducting surface, as in Fig. 12-430, 
can make the surface completely transparent.? Frequency-sensitive or -selective 
surfaces are used extensively for hybrid radomes (a mixture of FSS and dielectric 
slabs), dichroic (dual-frequency) surfaces, analog absorbers, etc. 


Effect of Element Spacings d, and d,. Let us consider the reflection or trans- 
mission characteristics with frequency of the FSS array in Fig. 12-43a@ for an 
incident wave traveling in the ¢ direction making an angle @ with the y axis. The 
reflection coefficient 


E 


ry 


Po= (dimensionless) (1) 


where E; = electric field of incident wave 
E, = electric field of wave reflected in specular direction 


If the spacings d, and ¢, between elements are small enough that no grating 
lobes occur,* then, for 2! < 0.64, 
. Ry * . + 
Py= (R, +R) +i%, +X) (dimensionless) (3 


* ElectroScience Laboratory, Ohio State University. 

? References to the pioneering work of Kieburtz and Ishimaru, Twersky and Ott et al. are listed at the 
end of the chapter. 

> The dipoies and slots Constitute complementary surfaces as discussed in Secs. 13-4, 13-5 and 13-6. 


* No grating lobes occur if d, < Af(1 + sin @) for scan in the xy plane or d, < A{] + sin @) for scan in 
the yz plane. 
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Figure 12-43 (a) Reflecting surface of dipole-like elements acts as 2 band-rejection filter. The response 
curve is shown at right. (2) Transparent surface of slots acts as a bandpass filter. The response curve is 
shown at right. The transmission coefficient t, = 1 + p,. 


Zo pf F 
= 3 

where R, 2d, d, cos 8" Q (for scan in xy plane) (3a) 
Zz 2 

R, =— | 9 (for scan in yz plane) (35) 
2d, d, 
2, =377 0 
1 t 

p= i, { 1(2) exp (— jl) dz = pattern function,’ m (4) 


I, = element terminal current, A 


’ For short elements, p varies little with angle of incidence and frequency. 
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Figure 12-44 (a) Reflection coefficient of FSS for 2 values of element spacing. The smaller spacing 
results in the broader bandwidth. (b) Reflection coefficient of F*S for different angles of incidence #. 


If we consider p, in (2) as a function of frequency, we find that R, as given 
by (3) varies relatively little. However, X, + X,, which is much more compli- 
cated to determine than R,, changes dramatically. Typical curves of p, for 
normal incidence (@ = 0°) are shown in Fig. 12-44a. Changing d, and/or d,, X, 
+ X; remains essentially constant, provided d, and d, < 4/2. However, R, is 
inversely proportional to both of these, ie., becomes larger for smaller.d, and d,. 
Inspection of (2) shows that smaller spacings make p, more broadbanded, as 
illustrated in Fig, 12-44a. However, the maximum magnitude of | p,| will always 
be unity provided R, = 0 and no grating lobes are present. 


Effect of Angle of Incidence ®. Let us next consider the case where the spac- 
ings d, and d, are fixed (< ~ 0.454) and determine how the reflection coefficient 
P, Varies with angle of incidence 6. We again find that X, + X,, changes rela- 
tively little with angle of incidence. However, by inspection of (3), we note that R, 
increases with angle of incidence for scan in the xy plane and decreases for scan 
in the yz plane. Further, we observe that the bandwidth of p, becomes larger and 
smaller respectively, as indicated in Fig. 12-44b. This change of bandwidth with 
angle of incidence is quite large in all FSS regardless of the types of elements 
used. It can be compensated for in a number of ways. The most promising 
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Loaded wire arrays 
=jf tan pl 


(6) Double loaded-dipole reflecting surface 
for arbitrary polarization. This form is 
generally preferable because of the cross- 
Polarization component in the single 
loaded-dipole type at high angle of inci- 
dence in the vertical (yz) plane (Fig, 12-43}. 
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Figure 12-48-1 (a) Single loaded-dipole 
K ‘h reflecting surface for vertical polarization. 


appears to be by using dielectric slabs mounted on both sides of the FSS as done 
by Munk! and by Munk and Kornbau.” 


Control of Bandwidth. It was shown above that the bandwidth could be 
broadened by decreasing d, and/or d,, or vice versa, for smaller element spacings 
(this feature is quite universally independent of element type). Another way to. 
affect the bandwidth is to make the load reactance vary faster with frequency. 
This makes p, more narrowbanded as shown by Munk? and by Munk, Kouy- 
oumjian and Peters.* A practical type of load may typically consist of a 2-wire 
transmission line stub as shown in Fig, 12-45-la. A variation using two transmis- 
sion lines in parallel is shown in Fig. 12-45-1b, It has the advantage of being 
capable of handling arbitrary polarizations. 

Finally, the diameter of the wire elements can be reduced, leading to an 
even narrower bandwidth of g,. However, compared to the other two methods 
above, this is much less effective since it changes only logarithmically with wire 
diameter. 


Cascading or Stacking More FSS. A single FSS, as shown above, has only 
one frequency where | p,{ = 1. However, by cascading or stacking two or more 
surfaces the reflection coefficient curve can be flattened at the top and can roll offi 
faster as indicated in Fig. 12-45-2, This approach may be used for the reflecting 
(dipole) as well as the transparent (slot) surfaces. However, while a single dipole 


' B.A. Munk, “Space Filler,” U.S. Patent 4,125,841, November 1978. 


7B. A. Munk and T. W. Kornbau, “On Stabilization of the Bandwidth of a Dichroic Surface by Use 
of Dielectric Slabs,” Electromag., $, 349-373, 1985. 


* B. A. Munk, “ Periodic Surface for Large Scan Angle,” U.S. Patent 3,789,404, Jan. 25, 1974. 


“B.A. Munk, R. GG. Kouyoumjian and L. Peters, Jr, “Reflection Properties of Periodic Surfaces of 
Loaded Dipoles,” [EEE Trans. Ants: Prop., AP-19; 612-617, September 1971. 
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Figure £2-45-2 Cascading or stacking 2 or more FSS {in y direction) as at left can produce a flatter- 
’ topped reflection coefficient curve with faster roil-off as shown at right. Note that the igure shows 
two 3 x 3(=9) element arrays stacked one in front of {or to the left of) the other. 


surface has the same reflection curve as its cor_plementary surface’s transmission 
curve (Babinet'’s principle), this is not the case when surfaces are stacked or when 
dielectric is added to a single surface. 


Element Types. Nearly any type ofi element will resonate at some frequency. 
However, some types are much better than others. First, the element should be 
sufficiently small that the element spacing d, and d, can remain small, meeting 
the grating lobe conditions. Consequently, a straight element as shown in 
Fig. t2-45-3@ is rarely used for high-performance FSS, being too long (~ 4/2). 
Much better performance can be obtained with inductively loaded elements as 
shown in Fig, 12-45-3b, c and d (also Fig. 12-45-1a and b}. The latter can also be 
constructed in 3-legged loaded form as shown in Fig. 12-45-3e and in the 
unloaded 3-legged form of Fig, 12-45-3f (Pelton and Munk’). Four-legged 
unloaded elements of 2 crossed wires (or slots) are used but are not recommended 
since they will, in general, exhibit a double resonance in one scan plane but not in 
the other, a feature considered undesirable for most applications, as pointed out 


* E. L. Pelton and B. A. Munk, “Periodic Antenna Surface of Tripole Slot Elements,” AF invention 
10,270, Aug. 17, 1976. 
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Figure 12-45-3 Various types of wire elements for use with FSS. 


by Pelton and Munk.’ All of the elements described are characterized by having 
medium or narrow. bandwidth (4 to 25 percent). In contrast, the two loop ele- 
ments shown in Fig. 12-45-3g and h can be made to operate over more than an 
octave bandwidth. 


12-14 SOME EXAMPLES OF REFLECTOR ANTENNAS. A 
number of reflector antennas illustrative of different designs are given in this 
section. 


Bonn. The world’s largest fully steerable refiector telescope is shown in Fig. 12+ 
46. Standing 40 stories tall in a valley of the Eifel mountains near Bonn, West 
Germany, the 3200-tonne 100-m diameter parabolic reflector antenna is used-for 
radio astronomy and space research. The dish can be elevated 20° per migute 
and rotated in azimuth on a circular track 40° per minute. It can operate at 
wavelengths as short as 1 cm. Feeds may be either prime focus or Cassegrain. See 
the gain versus wavelength curve in Fig. 12-34. 


Arecibo, The fixed 305-m diameter spherical refléctor at Arecibo, discussed in 
the preceding section, is shown in cross section in Fig. 12-47 and from above in 
Fig. 12-48. ? 


Bell Telephone Laboratories. The 7-m diameter parabolic reflector with offset 
feed of the Bell Telephone Laboratories is shown in Fig, 12-49. This antenna, 


‘EL. Pelton and B. A. Munk, “Scattering from Periodic Arrays of Crossed Dipoles,” [EEE Trans. 
Ants. Prop., AP-27, 323-330, May 1979. 


Figure 12-46 Fully steerable 100-m diameter antenna near Bonn, West Germany, standing nearly 40 
Slories tall. The moving parts weigh 3200 lonnes. Note the massive backup structure required to 
provide rigidity to the dish. (Ceurtesy Dr, R. Wielebinski, Max Planck Institute for Radioastronomy.) 
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wave 


Figure 12-47 Elevation crass section of 305-m diameter fixed spherical reflector suspended in moun- 
tain valley at Areciba, Puerto Rico. 


606 
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Figure 12-48 = Aic view of 305-m Arecibo dish. Feed structure is supported by cables trom 3 Lowers. 
Beam steering by moving the line feed allows observations at angles up to 20° from the zenith. Away 
from the zenith, only part of the reflector can be used with resulting decrease in apecture efficiency. 
(Cornel University.) 


located at Crawford Hill, New Jersey, has a 100-m rms surface accuracy permit- 
ting operation at wavelengths as short as 3 mm (100 GHz} with 59 percent aper- 
ture efficiency, a gain of 77 dBi and HPBW of 2 arcminutes.’ At 1 cm (30 GHz} 


'T-§ Chu, B. W. Wilson, A. W. England, D. A. Gray and W. E. Legg, “The Cravford Hill ?-m 
Millimeter Wave Antenna,” BS7'J, 57, 1257-1288, May-June 1978. 
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Figure 12-49 The 7-m offset Cassegrain-fed low-sidelobe millimeter-wave antenna of the Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories at Crawford Hill, New Jersey. Key structural parts are covered with insulation lo 
reduce thermal effects. (Courtesy Dr. T-S Chu, Belt Telephone Laboratories.) 


the aperture efficiency is 69 percent and the gain 66.5 dBi. With a 15-dB feed 
taper and no aperture blockage the sidelobe level is over 40 dB down 1° off-axis 
at 30 GHz. The antenna also has very ‘ow cross-polarization (over 40 dB down 
across the main beam). These low levels are achieved using a quasi-optical feed 
system and conical corrugated horn with hybrid-mode launcher (see Fig, 13-31). 
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Whereas the atmosphere contributes a temperature of only 2.3 K at 4 GHz 
(at the zenith), the dry atmosphere temperature at 100 GHz is about 100 K so 
that the temperature contribution due to spillover (12 K) and mylar waveguide 
window loss (1 K} add little of significance to the system temperature at 
100 GHz! 

In radio astronomy observations, receiver noise reflected back into prime 
focus or Casseprain feeds can produce spurious spectral lines. This effect is elimi- 
nated with an offset feed as in the Crawford Hill antenna. 


Nobeyama. The world’s largest millimeter-wave dish, shown in Fig. 12-50, is 


Figure 12-80 The 45-m fully steerable parabolic reflector antenna with gain of nearly 90 dBi at 
wavelengths of 2 to 3mm al ihe Nobeyama Radio Observatory in the Yatsugalake Mountains. 
Japan. iNRO phota.) 


* T-S Chu, personal communication. '985. 
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located at the Nobeyama Radio Observatory at a high elevation in the central 
mountains of Honshu Island, Japan. It has a 200-4m rms overall equivalent 
surface deviation and a pointing accuracy of 2 arcseconds.' Maximum gain is 
almost 90 dBi at 2 to 3mm wavelengths. See the gain curve in Fig. 12-34, 
Thermal effects are minimized by covering the dish structure with insulated 
panels and circulating air inside the enclosure. Each of the 600 rigid panels of the 
dish have a Surface accuracy of 60 ym rms, 


Ohie State University. The first radio telescope antenna I designed and built at 
the Ohio State University in 1951 consisted of an array of 96 helical antennas 
mounted on a tiltable flat pane! 50 m long for operation at 200 to 300 MHz. The 
array i8 Shown in Fig. 7-4. 

A few years later I began designing a larger dual-reflector antenna on which 
construction began in 1956.2 Work was done mostly by part-time university stu- 
dents and took over 10 years to complete. The antenna, often called a Kraus-type 
reflector, consists of a fixed-standing-curved reflector and a ti}table-flat reflector, 
The one we built, calied “ Big Ear,” is shown in Fig. 12-51. The standing-curved 
reflector is a rectangular section of a sphere or paraboloid-of-revolution with 
dimensions of 110 by 21 m. The tiltable-flat reflector dimensions are 104 by 31 m 
and the two reflectors are joined by a fiat conducting ground plane. The flat 
reflector is shown in Fig. 12-52. 

The basic design consideration of the antenna was that of obtaining the 
maximum aperture per unit of cost. It also has other advantages such as less than 
+ of 1 percent effective aperture blocking, reduced susceptibility to terrestrial 
interference because of the low profile of the feed (right at ground level) and 
shielding by the large reflectors, and a spacious underground receiver Jaboratory 
directly below the prime focus where weight restrictions are not a consideration. 

Tilting the flat reflector allows observations between declinations of — 36 
and +64° (a range of 100°) which gives a coverage of 90 percent of the sky 
observable from the site. Movement of the feed car, shown in Fig, 12-53, permits 
beam steering of 15° in azimuth (or tracking of sources for an hour or more in 


‘K. Akabane, M. Morimolo, N. Kaifu and M. Ishigro. “The Nobeyama Radio Observatory,” Sky 
and Tel. 495, December 1983. 

*J. D. Kraus, * The Ghio State Radio Telescope.” Sky and Tel.. 12, 157-159, April 1953, 

J.D. Kraus.“ Radio Telescopes.” Sei. 4m.. 192, 33-43, March 1955. 

J, D. Kraus, * Radio Telescopes of Large Aperture.” Proc. #RE, 46. 92-97, January 1958. 

J.D. Kraus, R. T. Nash and H.C. Ko. “Some Characteristics of the OSU 360-f Radio Telescope,” 
IRE Trans. Anis. Prop. AP-9. 4 & January 1961. 

J.D. Kraus. " The Large Radio Telescope of the Ohio State University,” Sky and Tel, 26, 12-16, July 
1963. 

J.D. Kraus, #ig Ear, Cygnus-Quasar, 1976. 
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Figure 12-51“ Big Ear,” the 110-m Kraus-type telescope antenna at the Ohio Slate Universily. The 
low-profile design features a large aperture per unil cost, negligible aperture blocking, reduced suscep- 
tibilily lo terrestrial interference, convenient feed location. long focal length and extended tracking 
capability. This telescope was used for the Ohio Sky Survey, in which 20600 radio sources were 
cataloged and mapped at 1415 MHz and many unique sources discovered. including the most distant 
known objects in the universe.{Tom Reat photo.) 


Figure 12-52 The tiltable flat reflector of Big Far. For scale, note the man halfway up the ladder on 
the far side. 
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“igure 12-53 Horn feeds for 1.4 to 1.7 CiHz on car of Big Far for beam sicering or tracking sources 
n azimuth right ascension). (See also Fig. 13-29.) 


tight ascension). The telescope has a very long focal length with F/D = 1.17 in 
azimuth (right ascension) and F/D = 6.0 in elevation (declination) so that it is 
possible to deploy many feed systems efficiently in the focal region for simulta- 
neous operation. It is noteworthy that because of the long focal length the curved 
reflector can be described as either a parabola or a sphere since both are almost 
identical exccpt at the extreme E-W edges where they differ by only a few milli- 
meters. The antenna has been operated routinely at frequencies as low as 
20 MHz (15 m) and as high as 3 GHz (10 cm). With installation of a finer mesh 
screen, efficient operation could extend to even higher frequencies. 

The principle of operation is indicated in the elevation cross section of 
Fig. 12-54. Incoming waves are deflected by the flat reflector into the parabola, 
which brings the waves to a focus at ground level near the base of the flat reflec- 
tor. By moving the flat reflector through 50° the antenna beam is tilted through a 
100° range in elevation. 

The antenna may be operated in two modes. In one mode, illustrated in 
Fig. 12-55a, the feed horn axis is aligned with the center of the parabola and the 
ground plane is incidental. In the second mode (Fig. 12-55c), the horn axis is 
coincident with the conducting ground plane, which joins the parabola and flat 
reflector. The ground plane serves as a guiding boundary surface. In this mode 
polarization must be vertical, and the feed horn required is 4 the height and 4 the 
fength of the horn required in the first mode. This difference in horn size may be 
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Figure 12-54 Elevation cross section through Big Ear. 


inferred with the aid of the 3 diagrams in Fig. 12-55. If a horn of the first mode 
(Fig, 12-55a) is placed with its axis coincident with the ground plane, the lower 
half is an image and may be discarded, as in Fig. 12-555. However, the beam 
width of the horn is too narrow (by a factor of 2), so that its dimensions must be 
halved, as in Fig. 12-55c. Although the ground plane serves no pnmary function 
in the first mode of operation, its presence reduces the antenna temperature sig- 
nificantly by shielding minor lobes from direct ground pickup. 

Another application of Big Ear is as a compact measuring range for fre- 
quencies below 3 GHz, as discussed in Sec. 18-3d. 
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Figure 12-55 Arrangement for feeding antenna 
without ground plane (a) requires 4 times hom height 
of arrangernent at (c) using ground plane. Diagram (5) 
shows that half the horn in (a) produces too sharp a 
pattern when used with the ground plane and must be 
(ec) reduced in size, as al (c). 
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Figure 12-56 Arrangement of slanding-parabolic and tiltable-flat reflectors of 25-m millimeter-wave 
anlenna at Gorki, LISSR, used by Albert Kislyakov at a wavelength of | mm, with flat reflector 
turned vertically, for self-caiibralion. 


Gorki. Albert Kislyakov has constructed a standing-parabola_tiltable-flat- 
reflector antenna near Gorki, USSR, for operation at millimeter wavelengths. 
Although the basic principle is the same as for Big Ear, Kislyakov has added a 
unique feature of self-ralibration by providing that the. flat reflector can be set 
vertically! With flat reflector vertica) and with feed dispjaced laterally off-axis 
(and transmitting), radiation is brought to a focus on the opposite side of the axis 
where the signal can be received as suggested by Fig. 12-56. By moving the recei- 
ving horn sideways or up and down, the far-field pattern of the antenna can be 
measured with an arbitrarily high S/N ratio. 

With the same configuration {flat reflector vertical), panels of the reflectors 
can be adjusted to maximize the gain. For example, with panels 1, 2, 3, 5, 6 and 7 
covered with absorbing material, only panels 4, 4’, 8 and 8’ are operational, and, 


"A. G. Kislyakov, “Radioastronomical Investigations a1 Millimetric and Submillimetric Wave- 
lengths,” LEN, 101, 607, 1970. 
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Figure 12-57 Front and hack views of the Five College Radio Astronomy Observatory 14-m 
radome-enclosedc radio telescope. 


with 4 and 4’ as reference. panels 8 and 8’ can he adjusted for maximum signal or 
gain. The same procedure is then repeated with other pairs of panels until all 
panels are adjusted. 


Five College Observatory. The 14-m dish of the Five College Radio 
Astronomy Observatory is an example of a millimeter-wave antenna enclosed in 
a Buckminster Fuller triangular-panel geodesic radome. Front and back views of 
the dish are shown in Fig. 12-57. The reflector is constructed of 72 panels con- 
toured to a section of a paraboloid with a 65-ym rms surface accuracy, or 4/20 at 
1.3 mm. To set the panels accurately a holographic technique was used in which 
the amplitude and phase of a 38-GHz satellite beacon signal was measured over 
an angular extent much !arger than the main beam of the antenna. The ampli- 
tude and phase of the antenna aperture field distribution was then obtained by a 
2-dimensional Fourier transform.' This indicated a 90-jm rms residual panel 


' A complete description of the procedure is given by P. F. Goldsmith and N. R. Erickson in see. 6-22 
of §. D. Kraus, Radio Astronomy, 2nd ed.. Cygnus-Quasar. 1986. For additional information on helo- 
Braphic techniques see Bennet et af, Godwin, Whitaker and Anderson, Mayer et al. and Rahmat- 
Samii in the references listed at the end of this chapter. 
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figure 12-58 The 5.5 by 24 m Offsat uplink-downlink antenna with full offset feed for © and in 
bands. (Comtech Antenna Corparation.) 


position error with the antenna at a 45° elevation angle. At 38 GHz (4 = 7.9 mm) 
the gain-loss factor from (12-10-3) is 


0.09 mm 
Exnne? ee 
k, = cos ( 720 79 } 0.98 


or only 0.09 dB loss from surface error. 
At 230 GHz (A = 1.3 mm) the loss is larger and irregular lens behavior of 
the radome fabric becomes significant. 


Offsat. A parabolic one-piece offset-feed fiberglass 5.5 by 2.4 m antenna is 
shown in Fig. 12-58, This Offsat antenna was developed by Comtech Antenna 
Corporation to meet the FCC-ITU 2° spacing requirement for satellites in the 
Clarke orbit. The full-offset prime-focus feed eliminates aperture blocking, The 
gain at 4 GHz is 40 dBi, at 6 GHz is 46 dBi, at 12 GHz is 51 dBi and at 14 GHz 
is 52 dBi. The dish weighs | tonne, has a noise temperature of 17 K at 40° ele- 
vation angle with the first sidelobe 24 dB down. (See Sec, 16-16.} 


12-15 LOW-SIDELOBE CONSIDERATIONS. Referring to Fig. 12-35, 
it is to be noted that the sidelobes in the forward direction (8 to 90°) of a large 
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Main lobe 
or main beam 17 dB down 


Isotropic Highest 5.5 dB up idBi} 
level side lobe 


-50 -40 -30 -20 -10 0 10 20 300040 50 


Figure 12-59 Main beam and sidelobes with respect to the isotropic level. 


parabolic dish reflector are determined {1) by the aperture distribution, (2) by the 
irregularities of the dish surface, (3) by scattering or diffraction from the feed 
structure and support struts and (4) by diffraction from the edge of the dish. 
Effect (3) is absent with offset feeds or with the horn-reflector antenna. The side- 
lobes to the rear (90 to 180°) are determined (1) by the spillover and (2) by diffrac- 
tion around the edges of the dish. Schrank’ gives a thorough summary of 
low-sidelobe reflector antennas. 

For an isotropic source the directivity D = 1 (0 dBi) so the isotropic level 
and the relative power level (uniform in all directions) are the same. As D 
increases, the main lobe rises above the isotropic level in proportion to D. In the 
hypothetical (but typical) pattern shown in Fig. 12-59, the directivity D = 22.5 
dBi (=lossless gain) and the highest sidelobe is 17 dB below (the main-lobe 
maximum) or 5.5 dB above the isotropic level {5.5 dBi). Sidelobe levels are usually 
referred to the main lobe but sometimes to the isotropic level. 

As shown in Fig, 11-66, a triangular or cosine tapered aperture distribution 
drops to zero field at the edge of the aperture, yet it results in front sidelobes. 
Back sidelobes should, in principle, be absent. However, the cosine squared or 
Gaussian distributions have no sidelobes but the HPBWs are greater. 


‘HL. E. Schrank, “Low Sidelobe Reflector Antennas,” FEEE Ant. Prop. Soc. Newsletter, 27, 5-16, 
April 1985. 
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{a) (b) 
Sharp Serrated Figure 12-60 (a) Sharp edge and (4) serrated or sawtooth edge for 
edge edge reduced sidelobe level. 


Dish surface irregularities with a regular (periodic} spacing of a wavelength 
‘or more are apt to result in sidelobes called grating iobes.' Diffraction from the 

sharp edge of a dish also contributes to the sidelobes both front and back. To 
randomize the phase of the diffracted rays, the edge may be serrated (saw-tooth 
edge) as in Fig. 12-60. The tooth dimensions should be of the order of a wave- 
length or more. The straight-versus-diagonal or sawtooth effect may also be 
noted with a square dish or ground plane. Thus, as suggested in Fig, 12-61, the 
sidelobes in the plane of the diagonal tend to be less than in the plane of the 
sides. 

Edge diffraction may be reduced by means of a rolled edge with (or 
without) absorbing material, as illustrated in Fig. 12-6c: An oversize parabolic 
dish with reduced-edge illumination might also be used to reduce edge diffraction 
but a problem with this approach is that the underilluminated edge and outer 
regions of the parabola (with its irregularities) still contribute to a diffracted field. 
However, if the outer region of the dish is curved away from a parabolic contour 


Square dish 7 Plane ot 
or ground / larger 
plane. 7 sidelobes 


~“Piane of 
smaller 
sidelobes 


Figure 12-61 Square dish or ground plane 
with lower sidelobes in plane of diagonal. 


' Grating lobes are typical for arrays with interelement spacings of 24 or more (see Sec. 11-26). 
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Absorber lined shroud 


Digh 


Figure 12-62 Reflector antenna with 
cylindrical shroud of absorber for reducing 
fat-out sidelobes. 


and blended into a rolled or curved edge, diffraction effects are much reduced! 
(see Sec. 18-3d). 

Although the horn-reflector antenna (Fig. 12-42) has very low wide-angle 
sidelobes, a sidelobe tends to appear at @ = 90°, which may be objectionable. 
Thomas? has used a serrated edge (blinder) to reduce it, 

Another side and back lobe suppression technique involves the addition of 
a cylindrical absorbing shroud attached to the edge of the dish as in Fig. 12-62. 
The outer surface of the shroud may be metal or dielectric. Dybdal and King? 
found that with a shroud twice as long as the dish diameter the far-out sidelobes 
were 60 to 73 dB down, alihough the on-axis back lobe (@ = 180°) was only 
50 dB down. 
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PROBLEMS! 


12-1 Fist sheet reflector. Calculate and plot the radiation pattern of a 4/2 dipole 
antenna spaced 0.154 from an infinite flat sheet for assumed antenna loss resist- 
ances R, = 0 and 10 $2 Express the patterns in gain over a 4/2 dipole antenna in 
free space with the same power input (and zero loss resistance). 


12-2 Square-corner reflector. A square-corner reflector has a driven 4/2 dipole antenna 
spaced 4/2 from the corner. Assume perfectly conducting sheet reflectors of infinite 
extent (ideal reflector}. Calculate and plot the radiation pattern in a plane at right 
angles to the driven element. 

12-3 Square-corner refiector. Calculate and plot the pattern of an ideat square-corner 
reflector with 4/2 driven antenna spaced 4/2 from the corner but with the antenna 
displaced 20° from the bisector of the corner angle. The pattern to be calculated is 
in a plane perpendicular to the antenna and to the reflecting sides. 

12-4 Paraboloidal reflector. Calculate and plot the radiation patterns of a paraboloidal 
reflector with uniformly illuminated aperture when the diametet is 84 and when 
the diameter is 164. 

12-5 Cylindrical parabolic reflector. Calculate the radiation pattern of a cylindrical 
parabolic reflector of square aperture 162 on a side when the illumination is 
uniform over. the aperture and when the field intensity across the aperture follows 
a cosine variation with maximum intensity at the center and zero intensity at the 
edges. Compare the two cases by plotting the normalized curves on the same 
graph. : 


* Answers to starred (*) problems are given in App. D. 
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*12-8 


12-9 
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Square-corner reflector. 

(a) Calculate and plot the pattern of a 90° corner reflector with a thin center-fed 
4/2 driven antenna spaced 0.354 from the corner. Assume that the corner 
reflector is of infinite extent. 

(b) Calculate the radiation resistance of the driven antenna. 

(c) Calculate the gain of the antenna and corner reflector over the antenna alone. 
Assume that losses are negligible. 


Square-corner reflector versus array of its image elements. Assume that the corner 
reflector of Prob. 12-6 is removed and that in its place the three images used in the 
analysis are present physically, resulting in a 4-element driven array. 

(a) Calculate and plot the pattern of this array. 

ib) Calculate the radiation resistance at the center of one of the antennas. 

(c) Calculate the gain of the array over one of the antennas atone. 


Square-corner reflector array. Four 90° corner-reflector antennas are arranged in 
line as a broadside array. The corner edges are parallel and side-by-side as in 
Fig. P12-8. The spacing between corners is 14. The driven antenna in each corner 
is a 4/2 element spaced 0.44 from the corner. All antennas are energized in phase 
and have equal current amplitude. Assuming that the properties of each corner are 
the same as if its sides were of infinite extent, what is (a) the gain of the array over 
a single 4/2 antenna and (b) the half-power beam width in the H plane? 


Driven 
element 


p> ape fe ey 


Figure Pl2-8 Square-corner reflector array. 


Paraboloidal refiector aperture distribution. 

(a) Show that the variation of field across the aperture of paraboloida) reflector 
with an isotropic source is proportional to 1/[1 + (p/2Ly"] where p is the 
radial distance from the axis of the paraboloid. Show that this relation is 
equivalent to {1 + cos 6)/2. 

(6) If the parabola extends to the focal plane and the feed is ; isotropic over the 
hemisphere subtended by the parabola, calculate the aperture efficiency. 


12-10 Square-corner reflector. 


(a} Show that the relative field pattern in the plane of the driven 4/2 element of a 
$quare-corner reflector is given by 


cos (90° cos 8) 


E = (1 — cos (5, sin 8)] - 
sin @ 
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where @ is the angle with respect to the element axis. Assume that the comer- 
reflector sheets are perfectly conducting and of infinite extent. 

(>) Calculate and plot the field pattern in the plane of the driven element for a 
spacing of 4/2 to the corner. Compare, with the pattern at right angles 
(Prob. 12-2). 

12-11 Corner reflector. 4/4 to the driven element. A square-corner reflector has a spacing 
of 4/4 between the driven 4/2 element and the corner. Show that tbe directivity 

D = 12.8 dBi. 

12-12 Corner’ reflector. 4/2 to the driven element. A square-corner teflector has a driven 

4/2 element 4/2 from the corner. 

(@} Calculate and plot the far-field pattern in both principal planes. 

(6) What are the HPBWs in the two principal planes? 

(c) What is the terminal impedance of the driven element? 

(4) Calculate the directivity in two ways: (1) from impedances of driven and image 
dipoles and (2) from HPBWs, and compare. Assume perfectly conducting sheet 
reflectors of infinite extent. 

*12-13 Parabolic reflector with missing sector. A circular parabolic dish antenna has an 
effective aperture of 100 m*. Hf one 45° sector of the parabola is removed, find the 
new effective aperture. The rest ofthe antenna, including the feed, is unchanged. 

*12-14 Efficiency of rectangular aperture with partial taper. Calculate the aperture effli- 
ciency and directivity of an antenna with rectangular aperture x,y, with a uniform 
field distribution in the y direction and a cosine field distribution in the x direction 
(zero at edges, maximum at center} if x, = 20, and py, = 10. 

*12-15 Efficiency of rectangular aperture with full taper. Repeat Prob. 12-14 for the case 
where the aperture field has a cosine distribution in both the x and y directions. 

12-16 Efficiency of aperture with phase ripple. A square unidirectional aperture (x,y) is 

102 on a side and has a design distribution for the electric field which is uniform in 
the x direction but triangular in the y direction with maximum at the center and 
zero at the edges. Design phase is constant across the aperture. However, in the 
actual aperture distribution there is a plus-and-minus-30° sinusoidal phase varia- 
tion in the x direction with a phase cycle per wavelength. Calculate (a) the design 
directivity, (b) the utilization factor, (c) the actual directivity, (d) the achievement 
factor, {e) the effective aperture and (f) the aperture efficiency. 

*12-17 Rectangular aperture. Cosine taper. An antenna with rectangular aperture x,y, 
has a uniform field in the y direction and a cosine field distribution in the x 
direction (zero at edges, maximum at center). If x, = 164 and y, = 84, calculate (a} 
the aperture efficiency and (6) the directivity. 

12-18 Rectangular aperture. Cosine tapers. Repeat Prob. 12-17 for the case where the 
aperture field has a cosine distribution in both the x and » directions. 

*12-19 A 20) line source. Cosine-squared taper. 

(a} Calculate and plot the far-field pattern of a continuous in-phase line source 
204 long with cosine-squared field distribution. 

(6) What is the HPBW? 


CHAPTER 
13 


SLOT, 

HORN AND 
COMPLEMENTARY 
ANTENNAS 


13-1 INTRODUCTION. Sections 13-2 and 13-3 of this chapter deal with 
slot antennas and their patterns. These antennas are useful in many applications, 
especially where low-profile or flush installations are required as, for example, on 
high-speed aircraft. Sections 13-4, 13-5 and 13-6 discuss the relation of slots to 
their complementary dipole forms. Any slot has its complementary form in wires 
or strips, so that pattern and impedance data of these forms can be used to 
predict the patterns and impedances of the corresponding slots. The discussion is 
based largely on a generalization and extension of Babinet’s (Ba-bi-nay's) prin- 
ciple by Henry Booker. A slotted cylinder antenna is discussed in Sec. 13-7.' The 
next four sections of the chapter describe horn antennas, both rectangular and 
conical. The remaining sections involve ridge, septum, corrugated and matched 
horns. 


13-2 SLOT ANTENNAS. The antenna shown in Fig. 13-1la, consisting of 
two resonant A/4 stubs connected to a 2-wire transmission line, forms an ineffi- 
cient radiator. The long wires are closely spaced (w < A) and carry currents of 
opposite phase so that their fields tend to cancel. The end wires carry currents in 


' Patch or microstrip antennas, which may be regarded as derived from slot antennas, are discussed 
in Sec. 16-12. 
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Metal sheet 


(a) 


Figure 13-10 Parallel connected 4/4 51 ubs (a} and simple slot amlenna (bj. 


the same phase, but they are too short to radiate efficiently. Hence, enormous 
currents may be required to radiate appreciable amounts of power. 

The antenna in Fig. 13-16, on the other hand, is a very efficient radiator. In 
this arrangement a 4/2 slot is cut in a flat metal sheet. Although the width of the 
slot is small ({w < 4), the Currents are not confined to the edges of the slot but 
spread out over the sheet. This is a simple type of slot antenna. Radiation occurs 
equally from both sides of the sheet If the slot is horizontal, as shown, the radi- 
' ation normal to the sheet is vertically polarized. 

A slot antenna may be conveniently energized with a coaxial transmission 
line as in Fig. 13-24. The outer conductor of the cable is bonded to the metal 
sheet. Since the terminal resistance at the center of a resonant 4/2 slot in a large 
sheet is about 500 and the characteristic impedance of coaxial transmission 
lines is usually much less, an off-center feed such as shown in Fig. 13-2) may be 
used to provide a belter impedance match. For a 50-2 coaxial cable the distance 
s should be about 4/20. Slot antennas fed by a coaxial line in this manner are 
itlustrated in Fig. 13-2c and d. The radiation normal to the sheet with the hori- 
zontal slot (Fig. [3-2c) is vertically polarized while radiation normal lo the sheet 
with the vértical slot (Fig. 13-2¢) is horizontally polarized. The slot may be 4/2 
long, as shown, or more. F 

A flat sheet with a 4 2 slot radiates equally on both sides of the sheet. 
However, if the sheet is very large (ideally infinite} and boxed in as in Fig, 13-34, 
radiation occurs only from one side. If the depth @ of the box is appropriate 
(d ~ 4/4 for a thin slot), no appreciable shunt susceptance appears across the 
terminals. With such a zero susceptance box, the terminal impedance of the res- 
onant 42 slot ts nonreactive and approximately twice its value without the box, 
or about 1000 2. 

The boxed-in slot antenna might be applied even at relatively long wave- 
lengths by using the ground as the flat conducting sheet and excavating a trench 
4/2 long by 4/4 deep as suggested in Fig. 13-34. The absence of any structure 
above ground level might make this type of antenna attractive. for example, in 
applications near airports. To improve the ground conductivity, the walls of the 
trench and the ground surrounding the slot can be covered with copper sheet or 
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« Cable bonded 
to sheel 
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slot 
antenna polarized 
slot 
te) (d) antenna 


Figure 13-2 Slot antennas fed by couxia! transmission lines. 


screen. Radiation is maximum in all directions at right angles to the slot and is 
zero along the ground in the directions of the ends of the slot, as suggested in 
Fig. 13-3b. The radiation along the ground is vertically polarized. 

Radiation from only one side of a large flat sheet may also be achieved by a 
slot fed with a waveguide as in Fig. 13-4a. With transmission in the guide in the 
TE, mode, the direction of the electric field E is as shown. The width L of the 
guide must be more than 4/2 to transmit energy, but it should be less than 14 to 
suppress higher-order transmission modes. With the slot horizontal, as shown, 


a 
ae 
fo 
Gr = oe 
ae 4 
rook 


Dun 
AyT ol 
Min. 4 i eg 2 
+ ela” 
{a) (5) 


Figure 13-3) Boxed-in slot antenna {a) and application 10 provide flush radiator (bi. 
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¥. Frant view 
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a Side 
view 


(a) (5) 
Figure 13-4 Waveguide-fed slot (a) and T-fed slot (4). 


. the radiation normal to the sheet is vertically polarized. The slot opening consti- 
tutes an abrupt termination to the waveguide. It has been found! that the 
resulting impedance mismatch is least over a wide frequency band if the ratio L/w 
is less than 3, 

A compact wideband method for feeding a boxed-in slot is illustrated in 
Fig. 13-46. In this T-fed arrangement’ the bar compensates the impedance char- 
acteristics so as to provide a VSWR on a 50- feed line of less than 2 over a 
frequency range of nearly 2 to 1. The ratio L/w of the length to width of the slot 
is about 3. 

Dispensing with the flat sheet altogether, an array of slots may be cut in the 
waveguide as in Fig. 13-5 so as to produce a directional radiation pattern.* With 
transmission in the guide in the TE,, mode, the instantaneous direction of the 
electric field E inside the guide is as indicated by the dashed arrows. By cutting 
inclined slots as shown at intervals of 4,/2 (where 4, is the wavelength in the 
guide), the slots are energized in phase and produce a directional pattern with 
maximum radiation broadside to the guide. If the guide is horizontal and E 
inside the guide is vertical, the radiated field is horizontally polarized as sug- 
gested in Fig. 13-5. 


1A. Dorne and D. Lazarus, in Very High Frequency Techniques, Radio Research Laboratory Staff, 
McGraw-Hill, New York, 1947, chap. 7. 

*W. HL Watson, The Physical Principles of Wave Guide Transmission and Antenna Systems, Oxford 
University Press, London, 1947. 
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Figure 13-5 Broadside array of 
slots in waveguide, 


13-4 PATTERNS OF SLOT ANTENNAS IN FLAT SHEETS. 
EDGE DIFFRACTIGN. Consider the horizontal 4/2 slot antenna of width 
win a perfectly conducting flat sheet of infinite extent, as in Fig. 13-62. The sheet 
is energized at the terminals FF. It has been postulated by Booker! that the 
radiation pattern of the slot is the same as that of the complementary horizontal 
4/2 dipole consisting of a perfectly conducting fiat strip of width w and energized 
at the terminals FF, as indicated in Fig. 13-65, but with two differences. These 
arc (1) that the electric and magnetic fields are interchanged and (2) that the 
component of the electric field of the slot normal to the sheet is discontinuous 
from one side of the sheet to the other, the direction of the field reversing. The 
tangential component of the magnetic field is, likewise, discontinuous. 

The patterns of the 4/2 slot and the complementary dipole are compared in. 
Fig. 13-7. The infinite flat sheet is coincident with the xz plane, and the long 
dimensicn of the slot is in the x direction (Fig. 13-7a). The complementary dipole 
is coincident with the x axis (Fig. 13-7b). The radiation-field patterns have the 
same doughnut shape, as indicated, but the directions of E and H are inter- 
changed. The solid arrows indicate the direction of the electric field E and the 
dashed arrows the direction of the magnetic field H. 

If the xy plane is horizontal and the z axis vertical as in Fig, 13-7a, the 
radiation from the horizontal slot is vertically polarized everywhere in the xy 
plane. Turning the slot to a vertical position (coincident with the z axis) rotates 


Ze 
Hy CZZZASEZZZN 
Ui 


(a) (bd) 


Figure 13-6 A 42 slot in an infinite flat sheet (2) and a complementary 4/2 dipole antenna (b). 


' H. G. Booker, “Slot Aerials and Their Relation to Complementary Wire Aetials,” JIEE {Land,, 93, 
pt. IITA, no. 4, 1946. 
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Slot in sheet in 
x-z plane 


‘igure 13-7 Radiation-field patterns of slot in an infimite sheet («} and of complementary dipole 
antenna (b}. The patterns have the same shape but with E and H imerchanged, 


the radiation pattern through 90° to the position shown in Fig. 13-8. The radi- 
ation in this case ts everywhere horizontally polarized; i.e. the electric field has 
only an E, component. If the slot is very thin (w < 4) and 4/2 long (L = 4/2}, the 
variation of £, as a function of @ ts, from (5-5-12), given by 


cos [(2/2) cos 0] 


arr oe, 


(1) 


Slot in sheet in 
x-z plane 


ZL 


Figure 13-8 Radiation pattern of vertical slot in an infinite flat sheet. 
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Sheet 


Sheet 


(@} (b) 


Figure 13-9 Solid curves show patterns in xy plane of Fig. 13-8 for slot in finite sheet of length L. 
Slot is open on both sides in (a) and closed on left side in (b). Dashed curves show pattern for infinite 
sheet. All patterns idealized. 


Assuming that the sheet is perfectly conducting and infinite in extent, the 
magnitude of the field component E, remains constant as a function of ¢ for any 
value of @. Thus, 


E4(@) = constant (2) 


Consider now the situation where the slot is cut in a sheet of finite extent as 
suggested by the dashed lines in Fig. 13-8. This change produces relatively little 
effect on the E,(6) pattern given by (1). However, there must be a drastic change 
in the £,() pattern since in the x direction, for example, the fields radiated from 
the two sides of the sheet are equal in magnitude but opposite in phase so that 
they cancel. Hence, there is a null in all directions in the plane of the sheet. For a 
sheet of given length L in the x direction, the field pattern in the xy plane might . 
then be as indicated by.the solid curve in Fig. 13-9a. The dashed curve is for an 
infinite sheet (L = oc}. If one side of the slot is boxed in, there is radiation in the 
plane of the sheet as suggested by the pattern in Fig. !3-9).' With a finite sheet 
the pattern usually exhibits a scalloped or undulating characteristic, as suggested 
in Fig. 13-9. As the length £ of the sheet is increased, the pattern undulations 
become more numerous but the magnitude of the undulations decreases, so that 
for a very large sheet the pattern conforms closcly to a circular shape. Measured 
patterns’ illustrating this effect are shown in Fig. 13-10 for 3 values of L. A 
method due to Andrew Alford for locating the angular positions of the maxima 
and minima is described by Dorne and Lazarus.’ In this method the assumption 


* According to IL G. Booker, “Slot Aerials and Their Relation to Complementary Wire Aerials.” 
JIEE (Lond), 93. pt. IIIA, no. 4, 1946, the energy densily in the @ — 0 or 180° directions is + that for 
an infinite sheet, or the field intensity is 0.707 that for an infinite sheet, 

? A. Dorne and D-. Lazarus, in Very High Frequency Techniques, Radio Research Laboratory Staff, 
McGraw-Hill, New York, 1947, chap. 7 (see sec. 7-3). 
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Figure 13-10 Measured g-plane patterns of 7/2 boxed-in slot antennas in finite sheets of three 
lengths L = 0.5, 2.75 and 5.34. The width of the stots is 0.14. (After A. Dorne and D. Lazarus, in Very 
High Frequency Techniques, Radio Research Laboratory Staff, McGraw-Hill, New York, 1947.) 


is made that the far field is produced by three sources (see Fig. 13-11), one (1) at 
the slot of strength 1 sin we and two {2 and 3) at the edges of the sheet (edge 
diffraction effect) with a strength & sin (wr — 6), where k <1 and 6 gives the 
phase difference of the edge sources with respect to the source (1) at the slot. At 
the point P at a large distance in the direction ¢, the relative field intensity is 
then 


E =sin wt + & sin (wt — db — 2} + k sin (wt — 6 + 2) (3) 


where ¢ = (z/A)L cos 


To point ? 


Figure 13-11 Construction for locating maxima and 
minima of # pattern for slot in a finite sheet. 
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By trigonometric expansion and rearrangement, 
E =(1 + 2k cos d cos c} sin wr — (2k sin 3 cos £} cos cat - {4) 


and the modulus of E is 


|E| =U + 2k cos 6 cos cP + (2k sin 6 cos «)? (5) 

Squaring and neglecting terms with &7, since k < 1, (5) reduces to 
Vom a age, re Lal oes Dace: : 
jE| = .f1 + 4k cos d cos (6) 


The maximum and minimum values of | E| as a function of ¢ occur when ¢ = nm, 
so that 


TU 
e=— Leos @=nz (7} 
4 
where # is an integer. Thus 
A i 
cos & = 7 and p = arccos a (8) 


The values of ¢ for maxima and minima in the @ pattern are given by (8). These 
locations are independent of k and 6. If cos 6 is positive, then the maxima corre- 
spond to even values of m and the minima to odd values of . 


13-4 BABINET’S PRINCIPLE AND COMPLEMENTARY ANTEN- 
NAS. By means of Babinet's (Ba-bi-nay’s) principle many of the problems of slot 
antennas can be reduced to situations involving complementary linear antennas 
for which solutions have already been obtained. In optics Babinel’s principle! 
may be stuted as follows: 


the field at any point behind a plane having a screen, if added to the field at the sume 
point when the complementary screen is substituted, is equal to the field at the point 
when no screen is present. - 


The principle may be illustrated by considering an example with 3 cases. 
Let a source and 2 imaginary planes, plane of screens A and plane of observation 
B, be arranged as in Fig. 13-12. As Case 1, let a perfectly absorbing screen be 
placed in plane A. Then in plane B there is a region of shadow as indicated. Let 
the field behind this screen be some function f, of x, y and z. Thus, 


Fy = filx, ¥, 2) (1) 


As Case 2 let the first screen be replaced by its complementary screen and the 
field behind it be given by 


F., = filx, Jy: z} (2) 


* See, for example, Max Born, Optik, Verlag Julius Springer, Berlin, 1933, p. 155. 
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4 B 
Plane of 
Piane of screens | observation 


Complementary 
screen Sado 


a Case 2 
Source 

* Case 3 
Source 

‘ No screen 

¥ ‘Figare 13-12 Tlustration of 
x Babinet’s principle. 
As Case 3 with no screen present the field is 
Fo = f3(x, y, 2} (3) 


Then Babinet’s principle asserts that at the same point X,. 31, 21, 
F, oa F.. = Fo : (4) 


The source may be a point as in the above example or a distribution of sources. 
The principle applies not only to points in the plane of observation 8B as sug- 
gested in Fig. 13-12 but also to any point behind screen A. Although the prin- 
ciple is obvious enough for the simple shadow case above, it also applies where 
diffraction is considered. 
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Babinet’s principle has been extended and generalized by Booker’ to take 
into account the vector nature of the electromagnetic field. In this extension it is 
assumed that the screen is plane, perfectly conducting and infinitesimally thin. 
Furthermore, if one screen is perfectly conducting (¢ = 2c}, the compiementary 
screen must have infinite permeability (jz: = 2). Thus, if one screen is a perfect 
conductor of electricity, the complementary sereen is a perfect “conductor “ of 
magnetism. No infinitely permeable material exists, but the equivalent effect may 
be obtained by making both the original and complementary sereens of perfectly 
conducting material and interchanging electric and magnetic quantities every- _ 
where. The only perfect conductors are superconductors which soon muy be avail- 
able at ordinary temperatures for antenna applications. However, many metals, 
such as silver and copper, have such high conductivity that we may assume the 
conductivity is infinite with a negligible error in most applications. 

As an illustration of Booker’s extension of Babinet’s principle, consider the 
cases in Fig. 13-13. The source in ail cases is a short dipole, theoretically an 
infinitestmal dipole, In Case 1 the dipele $s horizontal and the original screen is 
an infinite, perfectly conducting, plane, infinitesimally thin sheet with a vertical 
slot cut out as indicated. At a point P behind the screen the field is E,. In Case 2 
the original screen is replaced by the complementary screen consisting of a per- 
fectly conducting, plane, infinitesimally thin strip of the same dimensions as the 
slot in the original screen. In addition, the dipole source is turned vertical so as to 
interchange E and H. At the same point P behind the screen the field is E,, As an 
alternative situation for Case 2 the dipole source is horizontal and the strip is 
also turned horizontal. Finally, in Case 3 no screen is present and the field at 
point P is E,,. Then, by Babinet’s principle, 


E,+E,=&, (5) 
£, £F 

or 4421 (6) 
Eg Ey 


Babinet's principle may also be applied to points in front of the screens. In the 
situation of Case 1 (Fig. 13-13) a large amount of energy may be transmitted 
through the slot so that the field E, may be about equal to the field £) with no 
intermediate screen (Case 3). In such a situation the complementary dipole acts 
like a reflector and £, is very small. (Recall Sec. 12-13 on frequency-sensitive 
surfaces.} Since a metal sheet with a 7/2 slot or, in general, an orifice of at least IA 
perimeter may transmit considerable energy, slots or orifices of this size should be 
assiduously avoided in sheet reflectors such as described in Chap. 12 when E is 
not parallel to the slot. 


‘H.G. Booker, “Slot Aerials and Their Relation to Complementary Wire Aerials,” JP£E (Lond.j, $3, 
oA, no. 4, 1946. 
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| Slot 
ame WE Case 1 
Sho! 
4 | + 
Strip 


Case 2 


~S ~ 


ae WE case 3 


Figure 13-13 Illustration of Babinet's principle applied to a sjot in an infinite metal sheet and the 
complementary metal strip. 


13-55 THE IMPEDANCE OF COMPLEMENTARY SCREENS. In 
this section Babinet’s principle is applied with the aid of a transmission-linc 
analogy to finding the relation between the surface impedance Z, of a screen and 
the surface impedance Z, of the complementary metal screen.’ 

Consider the infinite transmission line shown in Fig. 13-14a of character- 
istic impedance Z, or characteristic admittance ¥, = 1/Z,. Let a shunt admit- 
tance ¥, be placed across the line. An incident wave traveling to the right of 
voltage V, is partly reflected at Y, as a wave of voltage V, and partly transmitted 
beyond ¥, as a wave of voltage V,. The voltages are measured across the line. 


' The treatment follows that given by H. G. Booker. See “Slot Aerials and Their Relation to Comple- 
mentary Wire Aerials,” JIEE (Lond.), 93, pt. IIIA, no. 4, 1946. 
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K, HO 


pS — 


(a) 


| E, E, | E, 
}— ~<——|—- 
Incidant|—§_» 
plane 
wave 
—- 
¥, {P} 


Figure t3-t4 Shunt admittance across 
transmission line (a) is analogous to infin- 
ite screen in path of plane wave {b). 

tc) Method of measuring surface admittance 
of screen is suggested in (c). 


This situation is analogous to a plane wave of field intensity £; incident 
normally on a plane screen of infinite extent with a surface admittance, or admit- 
tance per square, of Y,; that is, the admittance measured between the opposite 
edges of any square section of the sheet as in Fig. 13-14 is Y,. Neglecting the 
impedance of the leads the admittance 


Y¥, = (O per square) (1} 


I 
V 
The value of Y is the same for any square section of the sheet. Thus, the section 
may be | cm square or 1 meter square. Hence, (1) has the dimensions of admit- 
tance rather than of admittance per jength squared and is called a surface admit- 
tance, or admittance per square. The field intensities of the waves reflected and 
transmitted normally to the screen are E, and E,. Let the medium surrounding 


the screen be free space. It has a characteristic admittance ¥, which is a pure 
conductance G,. Thus, 


NH =F =a =o 6) (2) 
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The ratio of the magnetic to the electric field intensity of any plane traveling 
wave in free space has this value. Hence, 


Yo E, 7 oe (8) (3) 


where H;, H, and H, are the magnetic field intensities of the incident, reflected 
and transmitted waves respectively. 
The transmission coefficient for volatge t, of the transmission line’ (Fig. 
13-144) is 
2% 


V 
se a 4 
7" Y O¥4 Y, 4) 


By analogy the transmission coefficient for the electric field (Fig. 13-144) is 


E 2¥; 
go. (5) 
Ee .2Y, 4%; 
If now the original screen is replaced by its complementary screen with an admit- 
tance per square of Y,, the new transmission coeflicient is the ratio of the new 
transmitted field E, to the incident field. Thus, 


EY 2¥% 
‘= t= 6 
Me Ee Ye ¥ (6) 
Applying Babinet’'s principle, we have from (13-4-6) that 
E, E; 
pal aol | 7 
Ey - E; a 
or te+tp=1 (8) 
Therefore, 
tia ee pee a 9) 
ay 2% he 
and we obtain Booker’s result that 
¥,¥, =4¥2 (10) 
Since Y, = 1/Z,. Y; = 1/Z, and Yo = 1/Zo, 
Zz ; Z 
2,2,= or VZ,2,=5 (11) 


' See. for example. §. A. Schelkunoff, Electromagnetic Waves, Van Nostrand, New York, 1943, p. 212. 
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Screen 1 {stripsl Screen 2 [slots} 


Figure 13-15 Screen of parallel 
slrips (a) and complementary 
ter} ib) sereen of slots (4). 


Thus, the geometric mean of the impedances of the two screens equals 5 the 
intrinsic impedance of the surrounding medium. Since, for free space, 79 = 
376.7 Q, 


_ 35476 
17> Fs 


(22) (12) 


If screen 1 is an infinite grating of narrow parallel metal strips as in 
Fig. 13-15a, then the complementary screen (screen 2} is an infinite grating of 
narrow slots as shown in Fig. 13-156. Suppose that a low-frequency plane wave is 
incident normally on screen | with the electric field parallel to the strips. Then 
the grating acts as a perfectly reflecting screen and zero field penetrates to the 
rear. Thus 2, = 0 and, from {12), Z, = oc, so that the complementary screen of 
slots (screen 2) offers no impediment to the passage of the wave. If the frequency 
is increased sufficiently, screen t begins to transmit part of the incident wave. If at 
the frequency F, screen t has a surface impedance Z, = j188 © per square, the 
impedance Z, of screen 2 is —/188 9 per square, so that both screens transmit 
equally well. If screen } becomes more transparent (Z, larger) as the frequency is 
further increased, screen 2 will become more opaque {Z, smailer). At any fre- 
quency the sum of the fields transmitted through screen | and through screen 2 is 
a constant and equal to the field without any screen present. 

The dipoles and slots of Sec. 12-13 are more specialized examples of com- 
plementary surfaces or screens. 


13-6 THE IMPEDANCE OF SLOT ANTENNAS. In this section a 
relation is developed for the impedance Z, of a slot antenna in terms of the 
impedance Z, of the complementary dipole antenna.‘ Knowing Z, for the dipote, 
the impedance Z, of the slot can then be determined, 


‘ The treatment follows thal given by H. G. Booker, “Slot Aerials and Their Relation to Complemen- 
lary Wire Aerials,” JIEE (Lond.), 93. pt. LILA, no. 4, 1946, with minor embellishments suggested by V. 
H. Rumsey. See also Sec. 15-2. 
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“"t, 


Dipole 


Figure 13-16 Slot antenna ja) and 
(a) (a) complementary dipole antenna (6). 


Consider the slot antenna shown in Fig. 13-l6a and the complementary 
dipole antenna shown in Fig. 13-16). The terminals of each antenna are indicated 
by FF, and it is assumed that they are separated by an infinitesimal distance. It is 
assumed that the dipole and slot are cut from an infinitesimally thin, plane, per- 
fectly conducting shect. 

Let a generator be connected 1o the terminals of the slot. The driving-point 
impedance 7%, at the terminals is the ratio of the terminal voltage ¥, to the ter- 
minal current /,. Let E, and H, be the electric and magnetic fields of the slot at 
any point P. Then the voltage V, at the terminals FF of the slot is given by the 
line integral of E, over the path C, (Fig. 13-16a) as C, approaches zero. Thus, 


v= tim [ ey dl a) 
Ci 


c)-0 
where dl = infinitesimal vector element of length dl along the contour or path Cy 


The current /, at the terminals of the slot is 


i, =2 lim { H, - dl (2) 
C20 Jez 

The path C, is just outside the metal sheet and parallel to its surface. The factor 
2 enters because only 4 of the closed line integral is taken, the line integral over 
the other side of the sheet being equal by symmetry. 

Turning our attention to the complementary dipole antenna, let a generator 
be connected to the terminals of the dipole. The driving-point impedance Z, at 
the terminals is the ratio of the terminal voltage V, to the terminal current /,. Let 
E, and H, be the electric and magnetic fields of the dipole at any point 7, Then 
the voltage at the dipole terminals is 


vis hm [ aed (3) 
C2 


C270 
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and the current 1s 


1,=2 lim | Hed (4) 
C170 wet, 
However. 
lim | E,-dl=Z, lim [ H, : dl (5) 
tino Je: 2-0 Jes 
ee Tce se “if 
and lim H, + dl = = lim E, + di (6) 
Cys IC, -OG Cy 70 oC) 


where Z, is the intrinsic impedance of the surrounding medium. Subsituting (3) 
and (2) in (3) yields 


ly He 

Va = =a f, (7) 
Substituting (4) and (1) in (6) gives 

ee 4 

We = hy (8) 


Multiplying (7} and (8) we have 


= (9) 


or 


F2 72 
2.2,=7 or = (10) 


Thus, we obtain Booker’s result that the terminal impedance Z, of a slot antenna 
is equal to 4 of the square of the intrinsic impedance of the surrounding medium 
divided by the terminal.impedance Z, of the complementary dipole antenna. For 
free space Z, = 376.7 2, so! 


72 35476 
Z,=—s : (Q) (11) 
4Z, Zy 


‘ If the intrinsic impedance Z, of free space were unknown, (11) provides a means of determining it 
by measurements of the impedance Z, of a slot antenna and the impedance Z, of the complementary 
dipole antenna, The impudance 7, is twice the geometric means of Z,and Z,or 


Zo = 22,2, (123 
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A/2 dipole A/2 slot 


ny Reh Ts 


| (@) 
Da=-0 


Z=73+/42.50 


Resonant A/2 dipole Resonant 4/2 slot 


fe ——L =0.475\—» 


(2) 
w= 2556-012 


Z=67+jOA typ WLM: 


£ 
Ds —— = 0.005% 
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(c} LONE 


Ys DIE 


Figure 13-17 Comparison of impedances of cylindrical dipole antennas wilh ances slot 
antennus. The slot in (c} matches directly to the 50 0 coaxial line. 


ic) ae 2710 + jou 


The impedance of the slot is proportional to the admittance of the dipole, or vice 
versa. Since, in general, Z, may be complex, we may write 


35476 35476 
= R Xx, - (13 
* Ry + 7X4 ~ R? 24 x2! at 4) ( } 


where R, and X, are the resistive and reactive components of the dipole terminal — 
impedance Z,. Thus, if the dipole antenna is inductive, the slot is capacitative, 
and vice versa. Lengthening a 4/2 dipole makes it more inductive, but 
lengthening a 4,'2 slot makes it more capacitative. 

Let us now consider some numerical examples, proceeding from known 
dipole types to the compiementary slot types. The impedance of an infinitesimally 
thin 4/2 antenna (L = 6.54 and L/D = o9) is 73 + j42.5 Q (see Chap. 10). There- 
fore, the terminal impedance of an infinitesimally thin 4/2 slot antenna (L = 0.5A 
and L/w = o)is 


35476 


peck eee, ee ee 14 
1934 7425 : Gs) 


See Fig. 13-1 7a. 
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As another more practical example, a cylindrical antenna with a length- 
diameter ratio of 100 (L/D = 100) is resonant when the length is about 0.4754 
{L. = 0.4754). The terminal impedance is resistive and equal to about 67 2. The 
terminal resistance of the complementary slot antenna is then 

47 
Zz, = 5" = 530 +00 (15) 
See Fig. 13-170. 

The complementary slot has a length L = 0.4754, the same as for the dipole, 
but the width of the slot should be twice the diameter of the cylindrical dipole. As 
indicated in Sec. 9-7, a flat strip of width w is equivalent to a cylindrical conduc- 
tor of diameter D provided that w = 2D. Thus, in this example, the width of the 
complementary slot is 


2b 2x 0.4754 


Wet) =n 100 


~ 0.014 (16) 


Asa third example. a cylindrical dipole with an £/D ratio of 28 and length 
of about 0.9254 has a terminal resistance of about 710 + j0 Q. The terminai 
resistance of the complementary slot is then about 50 + j0 Q so that an imped- 
ance match will be provided to a 50 Q coaxial line. See Fig. 13-17c. 

If the slots in these examples are enclosed on one side of the sheet with a 
box of such size that zero susceptance is shunted across the slot terminals, due to 
the box, the impedances are doubled. 

The bandwidth or selectivity characteristics of a slot antenna are the same 
as for the complementary dipole. Thus, widening a slot (smaller L/w ratio) 
increases the bandwidth of the slot antenna, the same as increasing the thickness 
of a dipole antenna (smalier L/D ratio) increases its bandwidth. 

The ‘above discussion of this section applies to slots in sheets of infinite 
extent. If the sheet is finite, the impedance values are substantially the same pro- 
vided that the edge of the sheet is at least a wavelength from the slot. However, 
the measured slot impedance is sensitive to the nature of the terminal connec- 
tions. 


13-7 SLOTTED CYLINDER ANTENNAS.! A slotted sheet antenna is 
shown in Fig. 13-18@. By bending the sheet into a U-shape as im (6) and finally 
into a cylinder as in (c), we arrive at a slotted cylinder antenna. The impedance of 
the path around the circumference of the cylinder may be sufficiently low so that 


‘ A. Alford, “Long Slot Antennas,” Prec. Nati. Electronics Conf. 1946, p. 143. 
A. Alford, “Antenna for F-M Station WGHF,” Communications, 26, 22, February 1946. 
E. €. Jordan and W. E, Miller, “Slowed Cylinder Antennas,” Electronics, 20, 90-93, February 1947. 


George Sinclair, “ The Patterns of Slotted Cylinder Antennas,” Proc. IRE, 36, 1487-1492, December 
1948 Le 
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(a) (6) (c) 
Figure 13-18 Evolution of slotted cylinder from slotted sheet, 


most of the current tends to flow in honzontal loops around the cylinder as 
suggested. If the diameter D of the cylinder is a sufficiently small fraction of a 
wavelength, say, less than 4/8, the vertical slotted cylinder radiates a horizontally 
- polarized field with a pattern in the horizontal plane which is nearly circular. As 
the diameter of the cylinder is increased, the pattern in the horizontal plane tends 
to become more unidirectional with the maximum radiation from the side of the 
cylinder with the slot. For resonance, the length L of the slot is greater than 4/2. 
This may be explained as follows. Referring to Fig, 13-194, the 2-wire transmis- 
sion line is resonant when it is 4/2 long. However, if this line is loaded with a 
series of loops of diameter D as at (b), the phase velocity of wave transmission on 
the line can be increased, so that the resonant frequency is raised. With a suffi- 
cient number of shunt loops the arrangement of (b} becomes equivalent to a 
slotted cylinder of diameter D. Typical slotted cylinder dimensions for resonance 
are D = 0.1254, L = 0.754 and the slot width about 0.024. 
This type of antenna, pioneered by Andrew Alford, has found considerable 
application for broadcasting a horizontally polarized wave with an omnidirec- 


ia 


At 
ia 


Figure 13-19 Sietted cylinder as a loop-loaded 
(a) (b) transmission line. 
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tional or circular pattern m the horizontai plane. Vertical-planc directivity may 
be increased by using a long cylinder with stacked, ie., coliinear, slois. 


13-8 HORN ANTENNAS. A horn antenna may be regarded as a fiatcd- 
for opened-out) wavegnide. The function of the horn is to produce a uniform 


=F: 


phase front with a larger aperture than that of the waveguirle and hence greater 
i 


directivity. Horn antennas ar 
pyramidal horn in 1897. E 
Several types of horn antennas are illustrated in Fig. 13-20, Those in the left 


ra 
= 
rag 
C? 
r 
: ‘ 


‘y 
ow 


column arc rectangular horns. All are energized guides. 


Those in the right column are circular types. T 
guided wave, the transition region or horn between the waveguide a 
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Figore 3-20 Types of rectangular and circular horn antennas. Arrows indicate E-field directions, 
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and free space at the aperture could be. given a gradual exponential taper as in 
Fig. 13-202 or e. However, it is the general practice to make horns with straight 
flares as suggested by the other types in Fig. 13-20.’ The types in Fig. 13-206 and 
c are sectoral horns. They are rectangular types with a flare in only one dimen- 
sion. Assuming that the rectangular waveguide is energized with a TE,, mode 
wave electric field (E in the y direction), the horn in Fig. 13-20b is flared out in a 
plane perpendicular to E. This is the plane of the magnetic field H. Hence, this 
type of horn is called a sectoral horn flared in the H plane or simply an H-plane 
sectoral horn. The horn in Fig. 13-20c is flared out in the plane of the electric field 
E, and, hence, is called an E-plane sectoral horn. A rectangular horn with flare in 
both planes, as in Fig. 13-20d, is called a pyramidal horn. With a TE,) wave in 
the waveguide the magnitude of the electric field is quite uniform in the y direc- 
tion across the apertures of the horns of Fig. 13-205, c and d but tapers to zero in 
the x direction across the apertures. This variation is suggested by the arrows at 
the apertures in Fig. 13-20b, c and d. The arrows indicate the direction of the 
electric field E, and their length gives an approximate indication of the magnitude 
of the field intensity. For small flare angies the field variation across the aperture 
of the rectangular horns is similar to the sinusoida! distribution of the TE, ¢ 
mode across the waveguide. ‘ 

The horn shown in Fig. 13-20f is a conical type. When excited with a circu- 
lar guide carrying a TE,, mode wave, the electric field distribution at the aper- 
ture is as shown by the arrows. The horns in Fig. 13-20g and h are biconical 
types. The one in Fig. 13-20g is excited in the TEM mode by a vertical radiator 
while the one in Fig. 13-20hk is excited in the TE,, mode by a small horizontal 
loop antenna. These biconical horns are nondircctional in the horizontal plane. 
The biconical horn of Fig. 13-20, is like the one shown in Fig. 2-28c. 

Neglecting edge effects, the radiation: pattern of a horn antenna can be 
determined if the aperture dimensions and aperture field distribution are known. 
For a given aperture the directivity is maximum for a uniform distribution. 
Variations in the magnitude or phase of the field across the aperture decrease the 
directivity. Since the H-piane sectoral horn (Fig. 13-206) has a field distribution 
over the x dimension which tapers to zero at the edges of the aperture, one would 
expect a pattern in the xz plane relatively free of minor lobes as compared to the 
yz plane pattern of an E-plane sectoral horn (Fig. 13-20c) for which the magni- 
tude of E is quite constant over the y dimension of ihe aperture. This is borne out 
experimentally. 

The principle of equality of path length (Fermat's principle) is applicable to 
the horn design but with a different emphasis. Instead of requiring a constant 
phase across the horn mouth, the requirement is relaxed to one where the phase 
may deviate, but by less than a specified amount 6, equal to the path length 
difference between a ray traveling along the side and along the axis of the horn. 


' Horns with a straight flare tend to have a constant phase center while those with a taper do not. 
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* Figure 13-21 (a) Pyramidal horn antenna. (4) Cross section with dimensions used in analysis. The 
diagram can be for either E-plane or H-plane cross sections. For the £ plane the Aare angle is @,, and 


aperture a,. For the H plane the flare angle is @, and the aperture a, .See Fig. 13-22. 


From Fig. [3-21, 


@ 4 
aed. ae 
. é a 
sin - = 

2 AL +8) 
aoe 

20 2b 


where @ = flare angie (0, for E plane, 6, for H plane} 
a = aperture (a, for E plane, ay for H plane) 
L = horn length 


From the geometry we have also that 


(6 < L) 


and 6=2tan'! = 20s"! 


(1) 


(2) 


(3; 


(4 


(5 
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In the £ plane of the horn, é is usually held to 6.254 or less. However, in the H 
plane, 6 can be larger, or about 0.44, since E goes to zero at the horn edges 
{boundary condition, E, = O satisfied). 

To obtain as anion an aperture distribution as possible, a very long horn 
with..a small flare angle is required. However, from the standpoint of ‘practical 
convenience the horn should be as short as possible. An optimum horn is between 
these extremes and has the minimum beam width without excessive sidelobe level 
(or most gain) for a given length. 

If 6 is a sufficiently small fraction of a wavelength, the field has nearly . 
uniform phase over the entire aperture. For a constant length L, the directivity of 
the horn increases (beam width decreases) as the aperture.@ and flare angle @ are 
increased. However, if the aperture and flare angle become so large that 6 is 
equivalent to 180 electrical degrees, the field at the edge of the aperture is in 
phase opposition to the fietd on the axis. For all but very large flare angles the 
ratio L/(L + 6) is so nearly unity that the effect of the additional path length 6 on 
the distribution of the field magnitude can be neglected. However, when 6 = 180°, 
the phase reversal at the edges of the aperture reduces the directivity (increases 
stdelobes). It follows that the maximum directivity occurs at the largest flare 
angle for which 5 does not exceed a certain value (5,). Thus, from (1) the optimum 
horn dimensions can be related by 


L — 


9 cos . 


_ 5p Cos (6/2) 
e = 1 cos (8/2) 0) 


It turns out that the value of 5) must usually be in the range of 0.1 to 0.4 free- 
space wavelength.’ Suppose that for an optimum horn 6, = 0.254 and that the 
axial length ZL = 102. Then from (5), @ = 25°. This flare angle then results in the 
Maximum directivity for a 104 horn. 

The path length, or 3 effect, discussed above is an inherent limitation of all 
horn antennas of the conventional type.* The relations of (1) through (7) can be 
applied to all the horns of Fig. 13-20 to determine the optimum dimensions. 
However, the appropriate value of 5) may differ as discussed in the following 
sections. Another limitation of horn antennas is that for the most uniform aper- 
ture illumination higher modes of transmission in the horn must be suppressed. It 


’ Ata given frequency the wavelength in the horn 4, is always equal to or greater than the free-space 
wavelength 4. Since 4, depends on the horn dimensions, it is more convenient lo express é, in free- 
space wavelengths 4. 

? In the lens-compensated type,of horn antenna (see Fig. 14-186 and Fig. 13-30) the velocity of the 
wave is increased near the edge of the horn with respect to the velocity at the axis in order to equalize 
the phase over the aperture. 
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follows that the width of the waveguide at the throat of the horn must be 
between 4/2 and 14, of if the excitation system is symmetrical, so that even modes 
are not energized. the width must be between 4/2 and 34/2. 


139 THE RECTANGULAR HORN ANTENNA.' Provided that the 
aperture in both planes of a rectangular horn exceeds 14, the pattern in one plane 
is substantially independent of the aperture in the other plane. Hence, in general, 
the H-plane pattern of an H-plane sectoral horn is the same as the H-plane 
pattern of a pyramidal horn with the same H-plane cross section. Likewise. the 
&-plane pattern of an E-plane sectoral horn is the same as the E-piane pattern of 
a pytamidal horn with the same E-plane cross section. Referring to Fig. 13-22. 
the total flare angle in the £ plane is @, and the total flare angle in the A piane is 


£-plane cross section 


(a) 


H-plane cross section o Figure 1222 £-plane and #-plane cross sec- 


(5) tions. 


'W. L. Barrow and F. D. Lewis, “The Sectoral! Electromagnetic Horn,” Proc. IRE, 27, 41-50, 
January 1939, 

_ WL. Barrow and L. J. Chu, * Theory of the Electromagnetic Horn,” Proc. fRE, 27, 51-64, January 
1939, 
L. J. Chu and W. L. Barrow, “ Electromagnetic Horn Design,” Trans, ALEE, 58, 333-337, July 1939. 
F.E. Terman, Radio Engineers’ Handbook, McGraw-Hill, New York, 1943, pp. 824-837 (this refer- 
ence includes a summary of design data on horns). 
J. R. Risser. in S. Silver (ed.), Microwave Antenna Theory and Design, McGraw-Hill, New York, 1949, 
chap. 10, pp. 349-365, 
G. Stavis and A. Dorne, in Very High Frequency Techniques, Radio Research Laboratory Staff, 
McGraw-Hill, New York, 1947, chap. 6. 
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Figure 13-23. Measured E- and H-plane field patterns of rectangular horns as a function of flare 
angle.and hom length, (After D. R. Rhodes, ‘An Experimental investigation of the Radiation Patterns 
* of Electromagnetic Horn Antennas,'' Proc, IRE, 36, 7201-7105, September 1948.) 


@,. The axial length of the horn from throat to aperture is £ and the radial 
length is R, Patterns measured by Donald Rhodes’ are shown in Fig. 13-23. In 
(a) the patterns in the E plane and H plane are compared as a function of R. Both 
sets are for a flare angle of 20°. The £-plane patterns have minor lobes whereas 
the #-plane patterns have practically none. In (6) measured patterns for horns 
with R = 84 are compared as a function of flare angle. In the upper row E-plane 
patterns are given as a function of the E-plane flare angle #, and in the lower row 
H-plane patterns are shown as a function-of the H-plane flare angle 8,. For a 
flare angle 6, = 50° the E-plane pattern is split, whereas for #,, = 50° the H-plane 
pattern is not. This is because a given phase shift at the aperture in the £-plane 
horn has more effect on the pattern than the same phase shift in the H-plane 
horn. In the H-plane horn the field goes to zero at the edges of the aperture, so 


'D. R. Rhodes, “An Experimental Investigation of the Radiation Patterns of Eleetromagnetic Horn 
Antennas,” Proc. [RE, 36, 1161-1105, September 1948. 
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Figure 13-24 Faperimentally determined optimum dimensions for rectangular horn antennas. Solid 
curves give relation of flare angle @, in E plane and flare angle (),, in H plane to horn length (see 
Fig. 13-22), The corresponding half-power beam widths and apertures in wavelengths are indicated 
along the curves. Dashed curves show calctlated dimensions for dy = O25 and 044. 


the phase near the edge is relatively less important. Accordingly, we should 
expect the value of 6, for the H plane to be larger than for the E plane. This is 
illustrated in Fig. 13-24 and discussed in the next paragraph. 

From Rhodes’s experimental patterns, optimum dimensions were selected 
for both &- and H-plane flare as a function of flare angle and horn length L. 
These optimum dimensions are indicated by the solid lines. in Fig. 13-24. The 
catresponding half-power beam widths and apertures in wavelengths are also 
indicated, The dashed curves show the calculated dimensions for a path length 
dq = 0.252 and 6, = 0.44. The value of 0.254 gives a curve close to the experimen- 
tal curve for E-plane flare, while the value of 0.44 gives a curve close to the 
experimental one for H-plane flare over a considerable range of horn length. 
Thus, the tolerance in path length is greater for H-plane flare than for E-plane 
flare, as indicated above. 

Suppose we wish to construct an optimum horn with length Lb = 104. From 
Fig. 13-24 we note that for this length the HPBW (£ plane) = 11° and the 
HPBW (H plane) = 13°, the E-plane aperture a, = 4.54 and the #-plane aperture 
a, = 5.84, Thus, although the E-plane aperture is not so large as the H-plane 
aperture, the beam width is less (but minor lobes larget) because the E-plane 
aperture distribution is more uniform. For horn operation over a frequency band 
it is desirable to determine the optimum dimensions for the highest frequency to 
be' used, since J as measured in wavelengths is largest at this highest frequency. 
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The directivity {or gain, assuming no loss) of a horn. antenna can be 
expressed in terms of its effective aperture. Thus, 


4nA,  4ne,,A 
ary aan eal (1) 


4? A 
where A, = effective aperture, m? 
A, = physical aperture, m? 
£4, = aperture efficiency = A,/A, 
A = wavelength, m 


For a rectangular horn A,=a@,gay and for a conical horn A, = ar’, where . 
r = aperture radius. It is assumed that az, ay or r are all at least 14. Taking 
Ep = 0.6, (1) becomes 


D~ =a {2) 
135A 
or D = 10 log (Ee) (dBi) (3) 
For a pyramidal (rectangular) horn {3) can also be expressed as 
D-~ 10 log (7.5ag, Qy,) {4 


where a,, = E-plane aperture in 4 
ay, = H-plane aperture in 4 


Example. (a) Determine the length L, H-plane aperture and fiare angles @, and @y 
{in the E and H planes respectively) of a pyramidal horn as in Fig. 13-20d for which 
the E-plane aperture a, = 104. The horn is fed by a rectangular waveguide with 
TE,, mode. Let 6 = 0.22 in the E plane and 0.3754 in the plane. (b) What are the 
beam widths? (c) What is the directivity? 


Solution. Taking 6 = 4/5 in the E plane, we have from {13-8-4) that the required 


horn length 
a 100A 
L=—=-—— = 625A 5 
Bi OB/S 2 6) 
and from (13-8-5) that the fiare angle in the E plane 
= =1 Fo tan-t 1 _ oie 6 
4, = 2 tan OL tan 125 R {6} 
Taking 5 = 34/8 in the H plane we have from {13-8-5) that the fiare angle in the H 
plane 
L 62.5 
= -1__—_ = 2 cos”? ———_"_—__ = 12.52 7 
Beet Oe ap A esas 7 
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Figure 132%a Dimensions of rectangular 
pyramidal) horns (in wavelengths) versus directivity 
(or gain, if no loss). Thus, noting the dashed lines, a 
gain of 19 dBi requires a horn length £, = 4.25, an 
H-plane aperture a,,, = 3.7 and an E-plane aperture 
a,, = 2.9. These are inside dimensions. It is assumed 
that 6 (£ plane) = 0.254 and 6 (H plane) = 0.44, 
Mao 456161718 1920 2122 2324. making the dimensions close to optimum. It is also 
Gain, dBi assumed that «,, = 0.6. 


Ly, dey, OF Gy 


and from (13-8-5) that the H-plane aperture 


6 
ay = 2L tan os = 2 x 62.54 tan 6.26° = 13.74 (8) 
Fram Table 13-1, 
c 56° 
HPBW (£ plane) = sal =-— = 5.6° (9a) 
ag; 10 
7 67° 
HPBW (H plane) = os =a = 49° (9b) 
ay, 13.7. 
From (3), ; 
T5A : 
D~ 10 log ( TI ‘) = 10 log (7.5 x 10 x 13.7) = 30.1 dBi (10) 
i : 


The 6 values used in this example are conservative. For an optimum horn, 
the 5 values are larger, resulting in a considerably shorter horn but at the expense 
of slightly less gain (because fields are less uniform across the aperture of an 
optimum horn). 

Figure 13-25a shows the optimum dimensions for pyramidal (rectangular) 
horns versus gain (or directivity, if no loss).’ For a given desired gain, the graph 
gives the dimensions for the length L,, E-plane aperture a,, and H-plane aper- 
ture a,,,, all in wavelengths. For a given length, the graph also gives the appro- 
priate apertures and the gain. The dimensions are close to optimum. Such 
dimensions are only of importance on large horns (many wavelengths long) 


' A similar but somewhat different version has been given by H. Schrank (* Optimum Horns,” JEEE 
Ant. Prop. Sec. Newsletter, 27, 13-14, February 1985), wha credits T. A. Milligan for sending him the 
data. 
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Table 13-1} 
Beam width, deg 

Between Between 
Type of aperture first nalts = ralf-power points 
Uniformly illuminated rectangular aperture 115 51 
or linear array as kL, 

149 58 
Uniformly illuminated circular aperture — — 

D, Dd, 

115 56 
Optimum £-plane rectangular hera —_—- — 

ag, ag, 

; 172 67 

Optimum #-piane rectangular horn — — 

aga ana 


¢ £, = Icogth of rectangular aperture or linear array in free-spact wavelengths. 
D, = diameter of circuiar aperture in free-space wavelengths 
4), = aperture is E plane in {ree-space wavelengits 
@y, = aperture in Hf plane im free-space wavelengths 


where it is desired that the length be a minimum. For small (short) horns, opti- 
mization is usually unwarranted. 


13-10 BEAM-WIDTH COMPARISON. It is interesting to compare the 
beam width between first nulls and between half-power points fot uniformly illu- 
miinated rectangular and circular apertures obtained in previous chapters with 
those for optimum rectangular hom antennas (sectoral or pyramidal). This is 
done in Table 13-1. In general, the relations apply ta apertures that are at least 
several wavelengths long. The beam widths between nulls for the horns are calcu- 
lated and the half-power beam widths are empirical.’ 


1411 CONICAL HORN ANTENNAS. The conical horn’ (Fig. 13-20f) 
can be directly excited from a citcular waveguide. Dimensions can be determined 
from (13-8-5), (13-8-6) and (13-8-7) by taking 6, = 0,322. 


1G. Stavis and A. Dome, in Very High Frequency Techniques, Radio Research Laboratory Staff, 
McGraw-Hill, New York, 1947, chap. 6. 

7 G.C. Southworth and A. P. King, “Metal Horns as Directive Receivers of Ultrashort Waves,” Proc. 
TRE, 27, 95-102, February 1939. 

A. P. King, “The Radiatton Characteristics of Conical Horn Antennas,” Proc. iRE, 38, 249-251, 
March 1950. For optimum conicai horns King gives half-power beam widths of $0/a,, in the £ plane 
and 70/ay, in the H planc. These are about 6 per cent moce than the values for a rectangular horn as 
given io Table 13-1. 
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L, or D, 


Figure 13-25b Dimensions of conical horn (in 

wavelengths} versus directivity (or gain. if no loss). 

Thus, noting the dashed lines, a gain of 20 dBi 

16 requires a horn length £L,;=60 and a diameter 

“14 151617 1819 20 21222324 D,= 4.3. These {inside} dimensions are close to 
Gain, dBi oplimum. 


The biconical horns! (Fig, 13-20g and #) have patterns that are nondirec- 
tional in the horizontal plane (axis of horns vertical). These horns may be regard- 
ed as modified pyramidal horns with a 360° flare angle in the horizontal plane. 
The optimum vertical-plane flare angle is about the same as for a sectoral horn of 
the same cross section excited in the same mode. 

Figure 13-25b shows optimum dimensions for conical horns versus direc- 
tiyity (or gain if no loss) as adapted from King.? For a given desired gain, the 
gtaph gives the length £, and diameter D,, or for a given length, the graph gives 
the appropriate aperture and gain. 


13-12 RIDGE HORNS. A central ridge loads a waveguide and increases its 
useful bandwidth by lowering the cutoff frequency of the dominant mode.* A 


fo Co oe 


ae parte pec with Figure 13-26 Single- and double- 
ass ee aes ridge rectangular waveguide and 
(@) (b) (ce) fin-line with diode. 


* WoL. Barrow, L. J. Chu and J. J. Jansen, “ Biconical Electromagnelic Horns,” Proc. IRE, 27, 769- 
779, December 1939. 

* A. P. King, “The Radiation Characteristics of Conical Horn Antennas,” Proc. IRE, 38, 249-251, 
L950, 

? S. B. Cohn, " Properties of the Ridge Wave Guide,” Proc. IRE, 35, 783-789, August 1947. 

T-S Chen, “Caicutation of the Parameters of Ridge Waveguides,” {RE Trans. Microwave Theory 
Tech, MTT-26, 726 732, October 1978. 
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a 
} Figure 13-27. Double-ridge horn with 


coaxial Feed. The view at [a] is a cross 
te): (b} : section at the feed point. 


rectangular guide with single ridge is shown in Fig. 13-26a and with a double 
ridge in Fig. 13-266. A very thin ridge or fin is also effective in producing the 
loading of a central ridge. It may consist of a metal-clad ceramic sheet which 
facilitates the installation of shunt circuit elements as suggested in Fig. 13-26c.' 

Of course, the cutoff frequency can be lowered by placing diclectric material 
in the waveguide, but this does not increase the bandwidth and it may increase 
losses. 

By continuing a double-ridge structure from a waveguide into a pyramidal 
horn as suggested in Fig. 13-27, the useful bandwidth of the horn can be 
increased manyfold? (see also Fig. 15-1). A quadruple-ridge horn connected to a 
dual-fed quadruple-ridge square waveguide can provide dual orthogonal linear 
polarizations over bandwidths of more than 6 to 1. 


13-13, SEPTUM HORNS. ‘Although the electric, field in the H plane of a 
pyramidal horn tends to zero at fhe edges, resulting in a tapered distribution and 
reduced sidelobes, the electric field in the E plane may be close to uniform in 
amplitude to the edges, resulting in significant sidelobes. By introducing septum 
plates bonded to the horn walls, a stepped-amplitude distribution can be 
achieved in the E plane with a reduction in E-plane sidelobes. Typically, the first 
sidelobes of a uniform amplitude distribution are down about 13 dB. With a 
2-septum horn Peace and Swartz? were able to achieve a sidelobe level more than 
30 dB down, which is lower than the sidelobe level in the H plane. 

A cosine field distribution is approximated with a 1: 2:1 stepped ampli- 
tude distribution with apertures also in the ratio 1: 2:1 as suggested in Fig, 
13-28. To achieve this distribution the septums must be appropriately spaced al 
the throat of tbe horn. 

Figure 13-29 shows a stepped-amplitude septum horn with metal-plate lens 
for feeding “ Big Ear,” the Ohio State University 110-m radio telescope. The dual- 


MTT-22, 1209 1216, December 1974. 

7K. L. Walton and ¥. C. Sundberg. “Broadband Ridged Horn Design.” Microware J. 7. 96-101, 
March 1964, 

‘G. M. Peace and E. E. Swartz, “Amplitude Compensated Horn Antenna.” Microwace J. 7. 66-68. 
February 1964. 
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Figure 1428 Two-septum horn with 1: 2:1 stepped amplitude distribution in field intensity at 
mauth of harn (approximating a cosine distribution). 


feed stacked twin horn with metal-plate £-plane lens, as in Fig. 13-28, provides a 
compact arrangement 4 the length of a single horn. This twin horn is one of a 
pair used for radio astronomy observations at | to 2 GHz.' Both the aperture 
and field distributions have the ratios 1 : 2: 1 (binomial series ratio). 


ad 


Figure 13-29 Stacked septum horns with E-plane metal-plate lenses for feeding 110-m Qhio State 
University radio telescope. The aperture height (= 4h in Fig. 13-28} 1s 3 m. (See also Fig. 12-53.) 


' R. T. Nash, ~Stepped-Amplitude Distributions.” /EEE Trans. Ams. Prop. AP-12, Fuly 1964. 


R.T. Nash. “Beam Efficiency Limitations of Large Antennas,” [EEE Trans. Ants. Prop. AP-42, 
918-923. December 1964. 


J.D. Kraus, Radio Astrononty, Ind ed, Cygnus-Quasar, 1986. 
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nt Figure 13:30 Corrugations of width w and 
depth d. 


-13:14. CORRUGATED HORNS. Corrugated horns can provide reduced 
edge diffraction, improved pattern symmetry and reduced cross-polarization (less 
E field in the H plane). 

Corrugations on the horn walls acting as 4/4 chokes are used to reduce E to 
very low values at all horn edges for all polarizations. These prevent waves from 
diffracting around the edges of the horn (or surface currents flowing around the 
edge and over the outside).' 

Consider the corrugations of width w and depth d@ shown in Fig. 13-30. A 
square cross section (w by w), as indicated in the figure, constitutes the open end 
of a short-circuited field-cell transmission line of length d with a characteristic 
impedance Z = 377 2? The reactance at the open end is given approximately by 


X= 377 tan (24) (2) (a) 


where d = depth, 4 


The reactance for any square area of the corrugations (such as 3w x 3w) Is 
also as given by (1). Thus, this is the surface reactance in ohms per square. It Is 
assumed that the corrugations are air-filled and that the wall thickness is small 
enough to be neglected. 

When d=4/4, X becomes infinite, while when @= 4/2, X =0 and, 
assuming no radiation or loss, R = 0 and, hence, Z = 0. 

As an example, a circular waveguide-fed corrugated horn with a corrugated 
transition is shown in Fig. 13-31. In the transition section the corrugation depth 
changes from 4/2, where the corrugations act like a conducting surface, to 4/4, 
where the corrugations present a high impedance. The corrugation spacing or 


'-A. F. Kay, “ The Scalar Feed,” AFCRL Rept. 64-347, March 1964. 
2 J.D. Kraus, Electromagnetics, 31d ed., McGraw-Hill, 1984, sec. 10-5. 
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Figure 13-31 Cross section of circular waveguide-fed corrugated horn with corrugated transition. 
Corrugations with depth of 4:2 at waveguide act like a conducting surface while corrugations with 4.4 


depth in horn present a high impedance. (After T. S. Chu et al. Crawford Hill 7-m Millimeter Wave 
Anivnna,’ Bell Sys. Tech. J. §7, £257-/288, May-June 1978.) . 


w=0.223h 
{=A/5) 


f=0.042) (= 4/25) 


Figure 13-32) Cross section of circular waveguide with Mange and 4 chokes for wide-beam-width 
high-efficiency feed of low F/D parabolic reflectors. (Afier R. Wohlleben, H. Maties and O. Lochner, 


"Simple. Small, Primary Feed for Large Opening Angles and High Aperture Efficiency," Electronics 
Letters, 8, /9, September 1972) 
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width w = 4/10. The corrugations are air-filled. This corrugated norn was devel- 
oped by Chu et ai.’ for feeding a 7-m millimeter-wave reflector antenna of the 
Bell Telephone Laboratories. 

A simpler féed with choke corrugations was developed for deep dishes with 
F/D ratios of less than 0.35 by Wohlleben, Mattes and Lochner? for use on the 
Benn 100-m radiotelescope. It consists of a circular waveguide equipped with a 
disc (or flange) projecting 14 beyond the guide and 4 chokes 4/5 deep as shown in 
Fig. 13-32. The location of the disc with chokes 34/8 behind the waveguide 
opening gives a broad 130° 10-dB beam width with a steep edge taper. This 
results in high aperture efficiency. 


13-15. APERTURE-MATCHED HORN. By attaching a smooth curved 
(or rolled) surface section to the outside of the aperture edge of a horn, Burnside 
and Chuang” have achieved a significant i improvement in the pattern, impedance 
and bandwidth characteristics. This arrangement, shown in Fig. 13-33 is an 
attractive alternative to a corrugated horn, The shape of the rolled edge is. not 
critical but its radius of curvature should be at least 4/4. 


2 
SY Curved 


edge 
section 


Figure 13-33 Cross: section of Burnside and 
Chuang’s aperture-matched horn. The radius of 
curvature + of the rolled edge should be at least 
Af4. 
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PROBLEMS' 

*13-1 Boxed-slot impedance, What is the terminal impedance of a slot antenna boxed to 
radiate only in one half-space whose complementary dipole antenna has a driving- 
point impedance of Z = 100 + j0 2? The box adds no shunt susceptance across 
the terminals. 

13-2 Open-stot impedance. What dimensions are required of a slot antenna in order 
that its terminal impedance be 75 + j0 Q? The slot is open on both sides. 

*13-3| Optimum horn gain. What is the approximate maximum power gain of an 
optimum horn antenna with a square aperture 104 on a side? 

13-4 Horn pattern. 
1a} Calculate and plot the E-plane pattern of the horn of Prob. 13-3, assuming 
uniform illumination over the aperture. 
{hb} What is the half-power beamwidth and the angle between first nulls? 


135 Two 4/2 slots. Two 4/2-slot antennas are arranged end-to-end in a large conduct- 
ing sheet with a spacing of L4 between centers. If the slots are fed with equal 
in-phase voltages, calculate and plot the far-field pattern in the 2 principal planes. 
Note that the H plane coincides with the line of the slots. 

*I36 Boxed slot. The complementary dipole of a slot antenna has a terminal impedance 
2 = 90 + j10 Q. If the slot antenna is boxed so that it radiates only in one half- 
space. what is the terminal impedance of the slot antenna”? The box adds no shunt 
susccptance at the terminals. 

13-7 Pyramidal horn. 

{a} Determine the length L, aperture a,, and half-angles in £ and H planes for a 
pyramidal electromagnetic horn for which the aperture ap = 84. The horn is 
fed with a rectangular waveguide with TE, , mode. Take 6 = 4-10 in the E 
plane and 6 = 4/4 in the H plane. ; 

(b} What are the HPBWs in both £ and H planes? 

ic} What is the directivity? 

id} What is the aperture efficiency? 


‘ Answers to starred (*] problems are given in App. D. 
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14 


LENS 
ANTENNAS 


14-1 INTRODUCTION, Lens antennas may be divided into two distinct 
types: (1} delay lenses, in which the electrical path length is increased by the lens 
medium, and (2) fast lenses, in which the electrical path length is decreased by the 
lens medium. In delay lenses the wave is retarded by the lens medium. Dielectric 
lenses and H-plane metal-plate lenses are of the delay type. E-plane metal-plate 
lenses are of the fast type. The actions of a dielectric lens and an E-plane metal- 
plate lens are compared in Fig. 14-1. 
The dielectric lenses may be divided into two groups: 


I. Lenses constructed of nonmetallic dielectrics, such as lucite or polystyrene 
2, Lenses constructed of metallic or artificial dielectrics 


These types are considered in the next two sections (14-2 and 14-3). E-plane 
metal-plate lenses are discussed in Sec. 14-4, tolerances in Sec. 14-5 and the 
H-plane metal-plate lens in Sec. 4-6. A reflector lens is presented in Sec. 14-7. 

All lens antennas of the delay type may be regarded basically as end-fire 
antennas with the polyrod and monofilar axial-mode helical antennas as tudi- 
mentary forms as suggested in Fig. 14-2. Likewise, the director structure of a 
many-element Yagi-Uda antenna is a rudimentary lens. Polyrods are covered in 
Sec. 14-8, monofilar axial-mode helical antennas having already been discussed in 
Chap. 7. Yagi-Uda antennas are considered in Chap. 11. Lenses of multiple 
helices are also described in Sec. 14-9. The last section of this chapter (14-10) 
discusses two spherically symmetric lenses of special type, the Luneburg and Ein- 
stein lenses, the latter utilizing a large mass as the focusing device. 
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Yagi-Uda ' boy Figure 14-2 Three forms of rudimentary 


lens antennas. 
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At millimeter wavelengths low-loss dielectric lens antennas are competitive 
in weight and performance with reflector antennas.’ 


14-2 NONMETALLIC DIELECTRIC LENS ANTENNAS.2 
FERMAT’S PRINCIPLE. This type is similar to the optical lens. It may be 
designed by the ray analysis methods of geometrical optics. As an example, let us 
determine the shape of the plano-convex lens of Fig. 14-1a for transforming the 
spherical wave front from an isotropic point source or primary antenna into a 
plane wave front.? The field over the plane surface can be made everywhere in 
phase by shaping the lens so that all paths from the source to the plane are of 
equal electrical length. This is the principle of equality of electrical (or optical) 
path length (Fermat’s principle). Thus, in Fig. 14-3, the electrical length of the 
path OPP’ must equal the electrical length of the path O@Q'Q”, or more simply 
OP must equal OQ’. Let O@ = L and OP = R, and let the medium surrounding | 
the lens be air or vacuum. Then 


R L Roos $-L 
do Ao r () 


Source or 
primary enters Zar 
\VF5 


Figure 14-3 Path ‘engths in dielectric 
lens. 


' PF. Goldsmith and E. L. Moore, “Gaussian Optics Lens Antennas (GOLAs),” Microwave J., 26, 
153-156, Juty 1984. 

P. F. Goldsmith, * Quasioptical Techniques at Millimeter and Submillimeter Wavelengths,” in K. 

Button {ed.), Infrared and Millimeter Waves, vol. 6, Academic Press, 1982, pp. 277-343. 

P. F. Goldsmith and G. J. Gill, “ Dielectric Wedge Conical Scanned Gaussian Optics Lens Antenna,” 

Microwave J., 29, 207-212, September 1986. 

7 A detailed discussion is given by J. R. Risser, in S. Silver (ed), Microwave Antenna Theory and 
Design, McGraw-Hill, New York, 1949, chap. 11. 

* A wave front is defined as a surface on all points of which the field is in the same phase. 
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where 4, = wavelength in free space (air or vacuum) 
#4 = wavelength in the lens 
Multiplying (f) by 4, 
R=L+42(R cos 6—- L} (2) 


whete = A,/4, = index of refraction 


In general, 


me yey Lee ee Ee (3) 


where f = frequency, Hz 
Ug = velocity in free space, m s~ 
ty = velocity in dielectric, m s~* 
y= permeability of the dielectric medium, H m7! 
# = permittivity of the dielectric medium, F m7‘ 
Mo = permeability of free space = 4x x 1077, H m7! 
ko = permittivity of free space = 8.85 x 107'?, F m7! 


i 


However, 
= Hob ma) 


and & = Ek, (3} 


where p= - = relative permeability of dielectric medium 
Ho 


é 
£, = ~ = Telative permittivity of dielectric medium 
Eo 
Thus, from (3), 


n=./u,é, (6) 
For nonmagnetic materials y, is very nearly unity so that 
i 
n= /b 


The index of refraction of dielectric substances is always greater than unity. For 
vacuum, £, = 1 by definition. For air at atmospheric pressure, ¢, = 1.0006, but in 
most applications it is sufficiently accurate to take e, = | for air. The relative 
permittivity (or dielectric constant), index of refraction and power factor for a 
number of lens materials are listed in Table I4-f in order of increasing e,. 
Although the permittivity of materials may vary with frequency (e, for water is 81 
at radio frequencies and about 1.8 at optical frequencies), the table values are 
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Table 14-1 

Relative Index of 

permittivity Tefraction Power 
Material é, a factor§ 
Paraffin : 21 14 0.0003 
Polyethylene 22 LS 0.0003 
Lucite or Plexiglas (methacrylic resin) 2.6 1.6 0.01 
Palystyrene 25 16 9.9004 
Flint glass ? 2.5 0.004 
Polyglas (TiO, or titanate fillers) 4-164 24 0.003 
Rutile (TiO,) 85-170f 9-13 0.0006 


4 Depeods on composition, 
{ Depends on orientation of crystal with respect 10 Geld. 
§ Equals cosine of angle between conduction and tetal currents. 


appropriate at radio wavelengths down to the order of ! cm. The power factor is 
also a function of frequency. The values listed merely indicate the order of magni- 
tude at radio frequencies. 

Returning now to Eq. (2) and solving for R, we have 


(t— UE 
ee ee Laer 7 
ncos §— I 7 
This equation gives the required shape of the lens. It is the equation of a hyper- 
bola. Referring to Fig. 14-3, the distance L is the foca! length of the lens.’ The 
asymptotes of the hyperbola are at an angle , with respect to the axis. The angle 
6, may be determined from (7) by letting R = oc. Thus, , 


1 
9, = arccos ~ -(8) 
n 


The point O is at one focus of the hyperbola, The other focus is at O°. For a point 
source at the focus, the 3-dimensional lens surface is a spherical hyperbola 
obtained by rotating the hyperbola on its axis. For an in-phase line source 
normat 1o the page (Fig. 14-3) as the primary antenna, the lens surface is a cylin- 
drical hyperbola obtained by translating the hyperbola parallel to the line source. 


? The F number of a lens is the ratio of the focal distance to the diameter 4 of the lens aperture. 
Thus, F = L/A. 
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Figure 14-4 Annular zone. 


Although Eq. (7) for the lens surface was derived without using Snell’s jaws 
of refraction,’ these laws are satisfied by the lens boundary as given by {7}. 

The plane wave emerging from the right side of the lens produces a second- 
ary pattern with maximum radiation in the direction of the axis. The shape of the 
secondary pattern is a function of both the aperture A and the type of illumi- 
nation. This aperture-pattern relation has been discussed in previous chapters. 

For an isotropic point-source primary antenna and a given focal distance L, 
the field at the edge of the lens (G = @,) 1s less than at the center {0 = 0), the 
effects of reflections at the jens surfaces and losses in the lens material being 
neglected. The variation of field intensity in the aperture plane of the spherical 
jens can be determined by calculating the power per unit area passing through an 
annular section of the aperture as a function of the radius p.? Referring to 
Fig. 14-4, the total power P through the annular section of radius p and width da 
is given by 


P =2np dp S, (9) 
where S, = power density or Poynting vector (power per unit area) at radius p— 


This power must be equal to that radiated by the isotropic source over the solid 
angle 2x sin 8 dé. Thus, 


P=2z sin 8 d@U (10) 
where L/ = radiation intensity of the isotropic source (power per unit solid angle) 


Equating (9) and (10), 


pdpS,=sin@ d@U {11} 

§ sin 0 
d 2 = 12 
- U ~ pldp/dd) a 


" Snell's laws of refraction are (1} that the incident ray, the refracted ray and the normal to the surface 
li¢ in a plane and {2) that the ratio of the sine of the angle cf incidence to the sine of the angle of 
refraction equals a constant for any two media. Hf the medium of the incident wave is air, the constant 
is the index of refraction » of the medium with the refracted ray. Thus, sin a/sin ff = 1, where o is the 
angle between the incident ray in ait and the normal to the surface and f is the angle between the 
refracted cay in the dielectric medium and the normal to the surface. 


7 J. R. Risser, in S. Silver (ed), Microwate Antenna Theory and Design, McGraw-Hill, New York, 
1949, chap. 11. 
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However, p = R sin 9, and introducing the value of R from {7), 
- (ncos @—1F 
? (a — (n — cos AL 
The ratio of the power density S, at the angle @ to the power density Sy) at the 
axis (8 = 0) is given by the ratio of (13) when @ = 6, to (13) when 6 = 0. Thus, 
Sg _{n cos @ — 1)? 
Sy (n— 1)*(n — cos 8) 


In the aperture plane the field-intensity ratio is equal to the square root of (14). 
t 
or 


(13) 


(14) 


. 


a 
Ey _ [So _ 1 fncos @— 1) (15a) 
Ey VSo al n—cos 6 


The ratio £4/E, is the relative field intensity at a radius p given by p = R sin 0. 
For n = 1.5, 


= 0.7 at @#@= 20° 
E. : 
Es 
and = 0.14 at @ = 40° 
Eo 


Hence, for nearly uniform aperture illumination an angle 6, to the edge of the 
lens even less than 20° is essential uniess the pattern of the primary antenna is an 
inverted type, ie., one with less intensity in the axial direction (# = 0) than in 
directions off the axis. 

Instead of uniform aperture illumination, a tapered illumination may be 
desired in order to suppress minor lobes. Thus, in the above example with 6, = 
40°, the field at the edge of the lens is 0.14 its value at the center. The disadvan- 
tage of this method of producing a taper is that the lens is bulky (Fig. 14-5a). An 
alternative arrangement, shown in Fig. 14-55, has a lens of smaller 6, value with 
the desired taper obtained with a directional primary antenna at a larger focal 
distance {relative to the aperture). The lens in this case is less bulky, but the focal 
distance is Jarger (F number = L/A larger). 

For compactness and mechanical lightness it would be desirable to combine 
the short focal distance of the lens at (a) with the light weight of the tens at (b), 
This combination may be largely achieved with the short focal distance zoned 


* Equation (1 5a} is for a spherical lens. Attenuation in the lens is neglected. For a cylindrical lens the 
field-intensity ratio is 
E, noos@—1 


= (15) 


Ee Jn =o 8 


where E,/E, is the relative field intensity at a distance y from the axis given by y = 2 sin @. 
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lens of Fig. 14-5c. The weight of this lens is reduced by the removal of sections or 
zones, the geometry of the zones being such that the lens performance is substan- 
tially unaffected at the design frequency, Whereas the unzoned lens is not fre- 
quency sensitive, the zoned lens is, and this may be a disadvantage. The thickness 
< of a zone step is such that the electrical length of z in the dielectric is an integral 
number of wavelengths longer (usually unity) than the electrical length of z in air. 
Thus, for a 14 difference, 


a | (16) 
Aq Ag 
- p=? (17) 
n-l P 


For a dielectric with index of refraction n = 1.5, 
z=2sy 
that is, each zone step is twice the free-space wavelength. Since a = do/4q, 


z= 3A, 
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x ca Figure 14-6 Reflected waves entering 
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Thus, in this case, the electrical length of z in the dielectric is 3 4, while the 
electricai length of z in air is 2 2 (see Fig. 14-5c). 

In lens antennas the primary antenna does not interfere with the plane 
wave leaving the aperture as it does in a symmetrical parabolic reflector antenna 
(with prime focus feed) (see Chap. 12). However, the energy reflected from the lens 
surfaces may be sufficient to cause a mismatch of the primary antenna to its feed 
line or guide. In the lens of Fig. 14-6a reflections from the convex surface of the 
lens do not return to the source except from points at or near the axis. This is not 
serious, but the wave reflected internally from the plane lens surface is refocused 
at the primary antenna and may be disturbing. In this case, the wave is reflected 
at normal incidence, and the reflection coefficient is 


Zyak 


= 18 
Zh4+Z a 


e 
where Z, = intrinsic impedance of free space = / Hol€o 
Z = intrinsic impedance of dielectric lens material = J ple 
Thus, 
_(@Zy/Z)-1_n=-1 
{(Z,/Z)+1 #41 
where n = the index of refraction of the dielectric lens material 


For n= 1,5, p = 0.2, while for n = 4, p = 0.6. Hence, for a smaii reflection a 
low index of refraction is desirable. The reflection can also be minimized by other 
methods. For example, a 4/4 plate can be applied to the plane lens surface with 
the refractive index of the plate made equal to fn, where n is the refractive index 


(19) 
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of the lens proper.’ Another method is to tilt the lens slightly as indicated in 
Fig, 14-66 so that the reflected wave refocuses to one side of the primary antenna. 
Even though the lens is tilted, the antenna beam remains on axis. 


14-3 ARTIFICIAL DIELECTRIC LENS ANTENNAS. Instead of 
using ordinary, nonmetallic dielectrics for the lens, Kock? has demonstrated that 
artificial or metallic dielectrics can be substituted, generally with a saving in 
weight. Whereas the ordinary dielectric consists of molecular particles of micro- 
scopic size, the artificial dielectric consists of discrete metal particles of macro- 
scopic size. The size of the metal particles should be small compared to the 
design wavelength to avoid resonance effects. It is found that this requirement is 
satisfied if the maximum particle dimension (parallel to the electric field) is less 
than 4/4. A second requirement is that the spacing between the particles be less 
than A to avoid diffraction effects. , 

The particles may be metal spheres, discs, strips or rods. For example, a 
plano-convex lens constructed of metal spheres is illustrated in Fig. 14-7. The 
spherés are’ arranged in a 3-dimensiona! array or lattice structure. Such an 
arrangement simulates the crystalline lattice of an ordinary dielectric substance 
but on a much larger scale, The radio waves from the source or primary antenna 
cause oscillating currents to flow on the spheres. The spheres are, thus, analogous 
to the oscillating molecular dipoles of an ordinary dielectric. 

An artificial dielectric lens can be designed in the same manner as an ordi- 
nary dielectric lens (Sec. 14-2). To do this, it is necessary to know the effective 
index of refraction of ihe artificial dielectric. This can be measured experimentally 
with a stab of the material, or it can be calculated approximately by the following 
method of analysis.2 Metal discs or strips are generally preferable to spheres 
because they are lighter in weight. The strips may be continuous in a direction 


Source 


Pi Por ‘ 
Gave Figure 14-7 Artificial dielectric lens of metal spheres. 


‘In general the refractive index of a 4/4 matching piate between two media should be equal to the 
geometric mean of the indices of the two media. This is equivalent to saying that the intrinsic imped- 
ance Z, of the plate material is made equal to the geometric mean of the intrinsic impedances Z, and 
2, 0f the two media Thus, 2, = 2,2). 


? 'W. E, Kock, “Metallic Delay Lens,” Bell System Tech. J, 27, $8~B2, January 1948. 
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Figure 14-8 Artificial dielectric lens of flat metal strips of width w. 


perpendicular to the electric field as indicated in Fig. 14-8. Since, however, the 
sphere is more readily analyzed, the method will be illustrated for the case of the 
sphere. , 
Let an uncharged conducting sphere be placed in an electric field E as in 
Fig. 14-94, The field induces positive and negative charges as indicated. At a 
distance the effect of these charges may be represented by point charges +q and 
—q separated by a distance / as in Fig. 14-9b. Such a configuration is an electric 
dipole of dipole moment qi. At a distance r > / the potential due to the dipole is. 
given by 
qi cos @ 
¥Y =—— 1 
Aner? ) 
The polarization P of the artificial dielectric is given by 
P = Nal (2) 


where N = number of spheres per cubic meter 
{ = vector of length / joining the charges q 


} 


fe 
(a) td) 
‘igure 14-9 Charged sphere and equivalent dipole. 
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The electric displacement D, the electric field intensity E and the polarization P 
are related by 


D=rE=<e,E+P (3) 
where cy = dielectric constant of free space 


Thus, the effective dielectric constant « of the artificial dielectric medium is 


P ql 
E=fp + =&t+N— 4 
ot R= fo E (4) 
Hence, if the number of spheres per unit volume and the dipole moment of one 
sphere per unit applied field are known, the effective dielectric constant can be 
determined. Let us now determine the dipole moment per unit applied field. 
We have E = —VV. Then in a uniform field the potential 


v =~ [8 cos 0dr = — Br cos 0 (5} 
0 

where @ is the angle between the radius vector and the field (see Fig. 14-95}. The 
potential V, outside the sphere placed in an originally uniform field is the sum of 
(1) and (5), or 


qi cos @ 
Vo = —Ercos + anegts (6) 
At the sphere (radius a) (6} becomes? 
. i 8 
0= —Ea cos @ +S 
4nega 
and solving for gi/E we obtain 
4 
: = 4nz,a? (7) 


Introducing this value for the dipole moment per unit applied field in (4), 

& = + 4n8)Na? 
or &, = 1+ 4nNa? (8) 
where ¢, = effective relative permittivity of the artificial dielectric 


If the effective relative permeability of the artificial dielectric is unity, the 
index of refraction is given by the square root of (8}. However, the lines of mag- 
netic field of a radio wave are deformed around the sphere since high-frequency 
fields penctrate to only a very small distance in good conductors. The effective 


’ The potential of the sphere is zero since there is as much positive as negative charge on its surface. 
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Table 14-2 Artificial dielectric materialst 


Relative Relative 
Type of permittivity permeability Index of 
particle & t refraction # 
Sphere )+42Na+ 1 -22Ne° Vv lLt 4aNaryl — 22Na3) 
Dise 1+ 5.33Ne? ~1 Vv ih+533Na* 
Strip L4TB5Nw? xf Vi + TASN we 


+ N = number of spheres or discs per cubic meter 
u = radius of sphere or disc, m 
N’ - number of strips per square meter in lems cross scetion (sec Fig. 14-82) 
w = Width of strips, msec Fig. t4-8) 


relative permeability of an artificial dielectric of conducting spheres is 
Ht, = 1 ~ 2nNa? (9) 


The effective index of refraction of the artificial dielectric of conducting spheres is 
then given by 


n=/e,u, =</U + 4nNa*\1 — 2nNa?) (16) 


Equation (10) gives a smatler n than obtained by the square root of (8) alone. 
According to (10) the index of refraction of an artificial dielectric of conducting 
spheres can be calculated if the radius a of the sphere {in meters) and the number 
N of spheres per cubic meter are known. The relative permeability of disc or 
Strip-type artificial dielectrics is more nearly unity so that one can take ./s, as 
their index of refraction. Theoretical values of ¢,, 4, and # for artificial dielectrics 
made of conducting spheres, discs and strips are listed in Table 14-2.’ According 
to Kock the table values are reliable only for c, < 1.5, and only approximate for 
larger c,. For c, > 1.5, N becomes sufficiently large that the particles interact 
because of their close spacing. This effect is neglected by the formulas. 


144 E-PLANE METAL-PLATE LENS ANTENNAS, Whereas the 
ordinary artd artificial dielectric lens depend for their action on a retardation of 
the wave in the lens, the E-plane metal-plate type of lens depends for its action on 
an acceleration of the wave by the lens. In this type of lens the metal plates are 
parallel to the E plane (or plane of the electric field). Referring to Fig. 14-10, the 
velocity » of propagation of a TE,, wave (FE as indicated) in the x direction 


‘ From W. E. Kock, “ Metdilic Delay Lens,” Bet! System Tech. J., 27, 38-82, January 1948. 
2 W. E. Kock, “ Metal Lens Antennas,” Proc. IRE, 34, 828-836, November 1946, 
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——» } 


b 
wn Figure [4-16 Wave between plates in £-plane type of metalplate 
x 


lens. 


between two parallel conducting plates of large extent is given by' 


p= (1) 
/1 = (Ag/2b) 


where vp, = velocity in free space 
Ag = wavelength in free space 
b = spacing of plates or sheets 


The plates act as.a guide, transmitting the wave for values of b> i,/2. The 
Spacing b = A,/2 is the critical spacing since for smaller values of b the guide is 
Opaque and the wave is not transmitted.* The variation of the velocity for a fixed 
wavelength as a function of the plate spacing 6 is illustrated in Fig. 14-11. The 
velocity of the wave between the plates is always greater than the free-space 
velocity vy. It approaches infinity as b approaches 0.54,, and it approaches uy as 
b becomes infinite. 


Zug 
by 
vo } 4 
n 
_}o — Figure 14-11 Velocity bv of wave between parallel 
0 0.5 4.0 1.5 2.0 plates and equivalent index of refraction n as a func- 
b in free-space wavelengths, A, tion of spacing b between plates. 


“LChu and W. L. Barrow, “ Eiectromagnetic Waves in Hollow Metal Tubes of Rectangular Cross 
Section,” Proc, [RE, 26, 1520-1555, December 1938. 


3 However, for typical spacings of 6 ~ 244 at normal incidence the transmission coelficient is nearly 
unity. 
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Figure 14-12 £-plane type of 
metal-plate lens. 


The equivalent index of refraction of a medium constructed of many such 
parallel plates with a spacing b'is 


_to_ f,_ (4) 
ia ae ! (22) 2) 


The index is always less than unity, as shown in Fig, 14-11. 

The acceleration of waves between plates has been applied’ in a metal-plate 
lens for focusing radio waves. For instance, a metal lens equivalent to the plano- 
convex dielectric lens of Fig. 14-la or Fig. 14-3 is a plano-concave type as illus- 
trated in Fig. 14-12. The plates are cut from flat sheets, the thickness ¢ at any 
point being such as to transform the spherical wave from the source into a plane 
wave on the plane side of the lens. The electric field is parallel to the plates. 

The lens plate on the axis of the lens in Fig. 14-12 is shown in Fig. 14-13. 
The shape of the plate can be determined by the principle of equality of electrical 
path length (Fermat's principle). Thus, in Fig..1413, OPP’ must be equal to 
OQQ' in electrical length, or 

R L—Rcos@ 
= + iy (3) 


2 

Ao 

where 4, = wavelength in free space 
A, = wavelength in lens. 


Figure 14-13 Geometry for £-plane type of metal- 
plate lens. 


1 W.E. Kock, “ Metal Lens Antennas,” Proc. IRE, 34, 828-836, November 1946, 
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Figure 14-14 Cross sections of constrained types of E-plane metal-plate lenses. 


(a 


Then 


(1 —njL 
Rg = —_————_ 
J —ncos # 


(4) 


This relation is identical with (14-2-?}, However, to keep both numerator and 
denominator positive (since »< 1 in the present case), the numerator and 
denominator of (14-2-7) should be multiplied by minus 1. With a < {, (4) is the 
equation of an ellipse, The 3-dimensional concave surface of the iens in Fig. 14-12 
would be generated by rotating the contour for the center plate, as given by (4), 
on the axis. If the primary antenna were a line source perpendicular to the page 
in Fig. .4-13, all the plates would be identical and the lens surface would be in 
the form of an elliptical cylinder. 

Waves entering the lens of Fig. 14-12 at the point P obey Snell's laws of 
refraction, However, this is not necessarily the case for waves entering at P’ where 
the metal plates constrain the wave to travel between them. E-plane metal-plate 
lenses may be constructed that have only such constrained refraction. Two types 
are illustrated in Gross section in Fig. 14-14. Both have a iine source normal to 
the page. The electric field E is paralle) to the source. All lens cross sections 
perpendicular to the line sources aré the same as the ones shown in the figure. In 
the lens at (a) the spacing between plates is uniform, but the width varies from 
plate to plate. In the lens at (b) al! plates have the same width, but the spacing 
varies, 

A disadvantage of the £-plane metal-plate lens as compared to the dielectric 
type is that it is frequency-sensitive, i.e., the lens has.a relatively small bandwidth. 
To determine the bandwidth,! consider the geometry of Fig. 14-15. At the design 
frequency { we have from (3) that 


(5) 


‘JR. Risser, in S. Silver (ed.}, Microwave Antenna Theory and Design, McGraw-Hill, New York, 
1949, chap, iL. 
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Figure 14-15 Geometry for bandwi'th consider- 
ations. 


or L=R+nat (6) 
where m = index of refraction at the design frequency f 
At some other frequency /’, 

L+é=Rint (7) 


where 6 = the difference in electrical path length of OQ and OPP’ 
n’ = index of refraction at the frequency f’ 


Subtracting (6) from (7), 
é=Ant - (8) 
where An =n —n 


For a small wavelength difference Ady, 


hij a (9) 


40 


Introducing n from (2) into (9), differentiating and substituting this value of An in 
(8) yields 


es 
phe (10) 
fad Ao 

Ado nd 
Alo M1 
me Ao | G— mp ee 

The total bandwidth B is twice (11) so 

pee oe (12) 


where 6, = maximum tolerable path difference in free-space wavelengths 
t, = thickness of lens plate at edge of lens in free-space wavelengths 
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If we arbitrarily take 6 = 0.254, 


50n 
B=7 CM) (13) 
For n* 0.5 and ¢ = 6A, the bandwidth 
B=55% 


Thus, the usable frequency band for this antenna is 5.5 percent of the design 
frequency: Although zoning a dielectric lens introduces frequency sensitivity, the 
effect of zoning an E-plane metal-plate lens is to decrease the frequency sensi- 
tivity. Hence, zoning is desirable with £-plane metal-plate lens, both to save 
weight and to increase the bandwidth. An £-plane metal-plate lens 404 square 
with nine Zones is illustrated in Fig. 14-16. The patterns of this lens, fed with a 
short primary horn antenna, are shown in rig. 14-17. 

The bandwidth of a zoned £-planc metal-plate lens is given approximately 


by 
7 50n 
~14+Kn 


(%) (t4) 


where 7 = index of refraction at the design frequency 
; K = number of zones, the zone on the axis of the lens being counted as the 
first zone 


A zoned lens comparable to the unzoned lens of n = 0.5, t = 6A, and B = 5.5 
percent has 1 = 0.5 and K = 3 since withn =0.5 K ~ t,/2. The bandwidth B of 
this zoned lens is 10 percent, or nearly double the bandwidth of the unzoned lens. 
The aperture efficiency to be expected of large lens antennas is about 0.6 so 
that the directivity is about the same as for optimum horns of the same size 
aperture (see Chap. 12). 
Referring to Fig. i¢-{8a, the thickness z of a zone step is given by 
=1 


= 
Ag Ay 


or z= {15) 


: aah Am A, _ (iy) — (19) = fh ~fy) a Kh =i So 24r (for Af €f) 
A 4 (if) f, aS; 2 f f 
whet 4= design wavelength 
f= design frequency 
i, = short wavelength limit of band 
i, = long wavelength limit of band 
f, = high-frequency limit of band 
f, = low-frequency limit of band 
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Figure 14-16 Zoned type of E-plane metal-plate lens with a square aperture 402 on a side. (Courtesy 
W. E. Kack, Beil Telephone Lahoratories.) 


Figure 14-17 E-plane pattern (solid} and ff-plane 
-30°- 207-10° QO 16° 26° 30° pattern idashed) of 404 square zoned E-plune tens of 
Angle from axis Fig. 14-16. (After W. E. Kock.) 
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Wave guide 


ens 


(2) 
Figure 14-18 (a) Zoned lens plate. (b) Horn with lens. 


The equation for the contour of the zoned lens is the same as (4) for the unzoned 
lens except that L is replaced by L,, where 


(K — 1)Ay 
l—n” 


For the first zone (on the axis) L, = L, for the second zone L, = L + 2, for the 
third zone L, = L + 22, etc. 

To shield against stray radiation from the source side of a lens, a metallic 
enclosure may be used as in Fig. 14-18b. This enclosure forms an electromagnetic 
horn of wide flare angle with a lens at the aperture. Without the lens an optimum 
horn of the same aperture would be much longer (smaller flare angle). The fact 
that the lens permits a much shorter structure for the same size aperture is, 
perhaps, the principal advantage of a lens or lens-horn combination over a 
simple horn antenna. 


ey Bee =L4(K~Wz 16) 


14-5 TOLERANCES ON LENS ANTENNAS.! In a dielectric lens, dif- 
ferences in the path length may be caused by deviations in thickness from the 
ideal contour and by variations in the index of refraction. Assigning an allowable 
variation of 4,/32 rms to either cause, we have as the thickness tolerance that 


ai Att 
Ay Ay 32 
ee + 
_ At =n — 1) 
do _ 0.03dg 
A ————— 
ve ‘324m -1) n—1 a) 


"J. R. Risser, in S. Silver (ed), Microwave Antenna Theory and Design, McGraw-Hill, New York, 
1949, chap. 11. 
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For n = 1.5, 
At = 0.064, 
For the tolerance on n, 
p' 
Ant=—2 
32 
6.03 
or An= (2) 


t: 


A 


where 1, = thickness of lens in free-space wavelengths 
Dividing (2) by n, 


An 3 
get ae (%). (3) 


4 
“Vfn = LS and = 445, Anjn = 4%. 
In an £-plane metal-plate lens the path length may be affected by both the 


thickness of the lens and by the spacing b between lens plates. Assigning 49/32 to 
each cause, we have as the thickness tolerance that 


4o 0,034, 
At =—-———_- = —— 
sais | Gee pm " 
and for the tolerance on the spacing b between pilates 
Ab 3n 
a a 9 5 
6 (L—np, (%) ©) 


It is interesting to compare these tolerances with the surface contour 
requirement of a parabolic reflector, A displacement Ax normal to the surface of 
the reflector at the vertex (i.e., a displacement in the axial direction) results in a 
change in wave path of 2Ax. Thus, for the same effect as either At or An, Ax must 
be 4 as large. 

This is a severe requirement for a large reflector at a small wavelength, 
placing a strict limitation on the allowable warping or twisting of the reflector. In 
contrast to this, the thickness tolerance on a lens refers only to the thickness dimen- 
sion. It does not imply that the lens contour be maintained to this accuracy, With 
a lens, a relatively large amount of warping or twisting can be tolerated, and this 
is an important advantage of this type of antenna. Furthermore, the lens axis can 
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Table 14-3 Tolerances on lens and reflector antennas 


Type of antenna Type of tolerance Amount of tolerance (rms) 
Parabolic reflector Surface cantour 0.014Ag 
: . 0.0345 
Dielectric lenst (unzonéd) Thickness i 
. 3 
Index of refraction = % 
nt, 
Dielectric lenst (zoned) Thickness 3% 
; 3Xn—1) 
Index of refraction — 


E-plane metal-plate lenst (unzoned} Thickness Te : 
: my 
Plate spacing iT yi, a 
E-plane metal-plate lenst (zoned) Thickness 3% 
3n 
Plate spaci - Ye 
a lta 


at = index of refraction 

f= lens thickitess 

1, = fens thickness in free-space wavelengths 
tras]. 


trel. 


be tilted a considerable angle « with respect to the axis through the primary 
antenna and center of the jens (see Fig. 14-65) without serious effects.’ 

The above-mentioned tolerances are summarized in Table 14-3, Tolerances 
for zoned lenses are also listed. These are derived from the unzoned lens toler- 
ances by taking the dielectnc lens thickness as nearly equal to 4o,'f# — 1) and the 
metal-plate lens thickness as nearly equal to 4,/(1 — n). All tolerances in the table 
assume 4/32 rms for the individual lens variations and 4/64 rms for the reflector 
variation resulting, in each case, in a gain-loss factor k, = 0.16 dB as calculated 
from (12-10-3), provided the correjation distance >4 and other conditions of 
(12-10-3) are met. For a combination of random variations (as index and 


} Little difference in radiation-field pattecns of an E-plane metal-plate lens antenna is revealed for a 
tilt angle t as large as 30° according to patterns presented by Friis and Lewis. See H. T. Friis and 
W. D. Lewis, “Radar Antennas,” Bel! System Tech. J., 26, 270, April 1947. 
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thickness) the net effective variation is given by the quadrature sum of the indi- 
vidual variations. 


146 H-PLANE METAL-PLATE LENS ANTENNAS.! A wave enter- 
ing a stack of metal plates oriented parallel to the H plane (perpendicular to the 
E plane) as in Fig. 14-19a is little affected in its velocity. However, the wave is 
constrained to pass between the plates so that, once inside, the path length can be 
increased if the plates are deformed, as suggested in Fig. 14-196. An increase in 
path length can also be produced by slanting the plates as at (c). The increase of 
path length is S — T. Using the slant-plate method of increasing the path length, 
an #-plane metal-plate lens can be designed by applying the principle of equality 
of electrical path length. This type of lens is called an #-plane type since the 
plates are parallel to the magnetic field (perpendicular to the E plane). 

Referring to Fig. 14-19d, the condition for equality of electrical path length 
requires that 


Reos@—L 


R=L+—.— l 
cos ¢ . () 
Direction Direction 
of wave of wave 
parece oe ay. 
| ‘| 
(@} (b) 


Slanted 
metal plates 


Figure (4-19 (a) ff-plane stack of flat metal plates. (b) H-piane stack with increased path length. (c} | 
Slanted H/-plane plates. (¢) H-plane metal-plate lens using slanted plate construction. 


‘ W.E. Kock, “ Path Length Microwave Lenses.” Proc. JRE, 37, 852-855, August 1949, 
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(n — IL 


hn cos @— 1 e) 


or 


where n = 1/cos € = effective index of refraction of the slant-plate lens medium 


In this case the index of refraction is equal to or greater than unity so that (2) is 
identical with (14-2-7} for a dielectric lens, The index » depends only on the plate 
slant angle & and is not a function of the frequency as in the E-plane type of 
metal-plate lens. The most critical dimension is the path length S in the lens. This 
may be affected by a change in T or in €. Assuming a maximum allowable varia- 
tion 6 ='A,/8 in electrical path length, the tolerance in S is given by 


AS = +0.06/, (3} 


A disadvantage of the H-plane metal-plate lens is that this type of construction 
tends to produce unsymmetrical aperture illumination in the E plane. 


14-7 REFLECTOR-LENS ANTENNA. About 1960 | filled a notebook 
with many unique reflector designs and at long last in t982 published several of 
them.’ One of these combines a dielectric lens with a flat reflecting sheet as sug- 
gested in Fig. 14-20. An incoming ray traverses the lens twice and is brought to a 
focus at F. For thin lenses the distance R is given approximately by 


7 (nm — 12L 
~ (Qn —-1cosd—t 


where n = index of refraction of lens 
L = focal length (in same units as R) 


R {t} 


This reflector lens is approximately half the thickness and half the weight of a 
simple dielectric lens (Figs. 14-la or 14-3} and is an alternative to a parabolic 


Dielectric 
jens Flat Figure 14-20 Reflector-lens antenna con- 
Teflector sisting of a plano-conveX dielectric lens on 


a flat reflecting sheet. 


- D. Kraus, “Some Unique Reflector Antennas,” }EEE Ant. Prop. Soc. Newsletter, 24, 10, April 
1982, 
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Teflector. An interesting, specialized application would be to use a pool of con- 
ducting liquid for the flat surface with a long focal length reflector lens situated 
above as in Fig. 14-20. Beam squinting by horizontal displacements of the feed 
would allow observations of a region near the zenith. Gnly the thickness of the 
lens is critical since the flatness of the reflecting surface is maintained automati- 
cally, thanks to gravity. The lens need not be in contact with the flat surface. A 
meridian-transit millimeter-wave radio astronomy application at low cost is 
envisioned. 


14-8 POLYRODS. A dielectric rod or wire can act as a guide for electro- 
magnetic waves.’ The guiding action, however, is imperfect since considerable 
power may escape through the wall of the rod and be radiated. This tendency to 
radiate is turned to advantage in the polyrod antenna,? so called because the 
diclectric rod is usually made of polystyrene. A 6/ long polyrod antenna is shown 
in cross section in Fig. 14-2la. The rod is fed by a short section of cylindrical 


Tuning 
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radiation 
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Be] 
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\ O5. 2D Palystyrene 
Circular metal tubing 
wave guide 
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(a) 


6 


{6) 


- Figure 14-21 (e] Cross section of cylindrical polystyrene antenna 64 long. (6) Radiation pattern. 
(After G. E. Mueller and W. A. Tyrrell, “ Polyrod Antennas,” Bell System Tech. J., 26, 837-95!, 
. October 1947.) 


1D. Hondpos and P. Debye, “ Elektromagnetische Wellen an dielekirsschen Drahten,” Ann. Physik, 
32, 465-476, 1910. 

5. A. Schelkunoff, Electromagnetic Waves, Yan Nostrand, New York, 1943, pp. 425-428. 

R. M. Whitmer, “ Fields in Non-metallic Guides,” Proc. JRE, 36, 1105-1109, September 1948. 

7G. E. Mueller and W. A. Tyrrell, “ Polyrod Anlennas,” Beil System Tech. #., 26, 837-851, October 
1947, 
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waveguide which, in turn, is energized by a coaxial transmission line. This type of 
polytod acts as an end-fire antenna.’ 

The phase velocity of wave propagation in the rod and also the ratio of the 
power guided outside thé rod to the power guided inside are both functions of 
the rod diameter D in wavelengths and the dielectric constant? of the rod 
material.? For polystyrene rods with. D < 4/4, the rod possesses little guiding 
effect on the wave, and only a small fraction of the power is confined to the inside 
of the rod. The phase velocity in the rod is also close to that for the surrounding 
medium (free space). For diameters of the order of a wavelength, however, most 
of the power is confined to the rod, and the phase velocity in the rod is nearly the 
same as in an unbounded medium of polystyrene. For increased directivity oper- 
ation the diameter D, in free-space wavelengths of a uniform rod (length L, > 2 
and2 <5, < 5}is 


3 


D = a ————— 
i ef? /1 + 2h, 


+ 0.2 (1) 


In practice, polystyrene rod diameters in the range 0.5 to 0.34 are used,.* The rod 
may be uniform or to reduce minor lobes can be tapered as in Fig. 14-2la. This 
polyrod is tapered halfway and is uniform in cross section the remainder of its. 
length. The diameter D is 0.54 at the butt end and 0.34 at the far end. The 
tadiation-field pattern for this polyrod as given by Mueller and Tyrrell is shown 
in Fig, 4-216. The gain is about 16 dBi. 

To a first approximation the radiation pattern of a polyrod antenna excited 
uniformly along its length may be calculated by assuming that it is a continuous 
artay of isotropic point sources with a phase shift of about 360 (1 + 1/2L,} 
deg;wavelength of antenna, where L, is the total length of the antenna in free- 
space wavelengths.° The relative field pattern as a function of the angle @ from 
the axis is then given by 
sin (y'/2} 


E(#) = vr 


(2) 


1 
where y’ = 2nL, cos @ — 2aL,{ + +) = 2a] L foo @—1)~ 5| 
‘a 


‘ An end-fire polprod antenna may be regarded as a degenerate or rudimentary form of lens antenna 
with an effective lens cross section of the order of a wavelength. See Gilbert Wilkes, * Wavelength 
Lens.” Proc. BRE, 36, 206-212, February 1948. 

? The relative permittivity ¢, = 2.5 for polystyrene. See Tabie i4-1. 

2G. E. Mueller and W. A. Tyrrell, “ Polyrod Antennas,” Sel! System Tech. J., 26, 837-851, October 
1947, 

*To transmit the lowest {TE, ,) mode in a circular waveguide, the diameter D of the guide musi be al 
least O.584/./¢,, where 4 is the free-space wavelength and ¢, is the relative permittivity of the guide. 
Thus, for a rod. of polystyrene (¢, = 2.5) fed from a circular waveguide as in Fig. i4-21a, the guide 
diameter must be at least 0.374 to allow transmission in the metal tube. 


> This is the Hansen and Woodyard condifion for increased directivity of an end-fre array. See 
Sec. 4-6d. 2, 
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The radiation field could be calculated exactly by applying Schelkunoff’s 
equivalence principle, provided the fields on the surface were known.’ By this 
principle the fields at the rod surfaces are replaced by equivalent electric and 
fictitious magnetic current sheets, and the radiation field is calculated from these 
currents. An approximate calculation has been made by assuming a field distribu- 
tion? 

The directivity D of a polyrod antenna is given approximately by? 


D~8L, (3) 
and the half-power beam width by 


HPBW ~ _ (4) 


va 


where L, = length of polyrod in free-space wavelengths 


Polyrod antennas may also be of square or rectangular cross section. 
Another possibility is to use a dielectric sleeve of circular or square cross section, 
the interior of the sleeve being air-filled. 1n this case the appropriate diameter of 
the sleeve may be of the order of 14.* 

The rods and cones of the retina of a human eye are simifar to polyrod 
antennas but with unity front-to-back ratio and diameters of i to 24 as compared 
to the high front-to-back ratio and 4/2 diameter or less of the polyrod of Fig. 
14-21. The retina has an array of more than 100 million “ polyrods.” Curiously, 
to an antenna engineer, all of the feed system and connections {axons and 
dendrites) are in front of the “ polyrods.” How :ver, this is all right because the 
“ wiring” is transparent.° 


14-9 MULTIPLE-HELIX LENSES. As mentioned earlier, an axial-mode 
monofilar helical antenna is a rudimentary form of fens-antenna (see Fig. 14-2). 
A multiplicity of parasitic axial-mode monofilar helices can also be arranged as 
in Fig. 14-22 to form a phase-controlled lens. Helices of opposite hand are 
mounted back-to-back on a spherical shell with the center at the focus. The 
helices on the outer side of the shell receive the incoming wave which is 
retransmitted to the focal point by the hetices on the inner side of the shell. The 


1 §, A. Schelkunoff, “Equivalence Theorems in Electromagnetics,” Beil System Tech. J, 15, 92-112, 
1936. ; 
2 R. B. Watson and C. W. Horton, “The Radiation Patterns of Dielectric Rods—-Experiment and 
Theory,” J. Appl. Phys. 19, 661-676, July 1948. 

*G. E. Mueller and W. A. Tyrrell, “Polyrod Antennas,” Beil System Tech. J., 26, 837-851, October 
1947, 

*D.G. Kiely, Dielectric Aerials, Methuen, 1953. 

3 For more detail see, for example, J. D. Kraus, Electromagnetics, 3rd ed. McGraw-Hill, 1984, 
pp. 596-597. 
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monefilar : : 
axial mode Figure 14-22 Helix lens. Focusing is 


helix pairs accomplished by rotating hetix pairs. 


lens is focused by rotating each helix pair with respect to a reference pair (at the 
center} to compensate for path-length differences. Rotation of a helix pair 
through an angle @ shifts the phase by 26. The number of turns n of each helix is 
given by ; 

4nA 


a= 12S, 72N (1) 


where A, = lens area 

S, = helix turn spacing 

N = number of helix pairs 
‘To avoid grating lobes the spacing between helix pairs should be fess than 4. The 
helices and coaxial interconnections should, of course, be matched. A helix lens 
1.3 m in diameter with 1213 helix pairs has been constructed for operation at 


8.15 GHz (A = 3.7 cm).! At this wavelength the lens diameter is 354 producing a 
half-power beam width of about 2°. 


14-10 LUNEBURG AND EINSTEIN LENSES. The Luneburg jens? 
shown in Fig. 14-23 is a spherically symmetric delay-type lens formed of a dielec- 
tric with index of refraction » which varies as a function of radius, as given by 


nae ee (4) ay 
R 


where r = radial distance from center of sphere 
R = radius of sphere 


' D. T. Nakatami and T. 8. Ajioka, *Lens Designs Using Rotatable Phasing Elements,” /EEE APS 
int. Symp. Dig., 17-360, June 1977. 

ROK, Luneburg, Mathematical Theéry of Optics, Brown University Press, 1944. (Luneburg has 
sometimes deen misspelled as Luneberg.) . 
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ee 3 f Conical horns 


y” To recewer 1 
Wave 2 f+ To receiver 2 
“To receiver 3 
Pa Figure 14-23 Luneburg tens. A plane 
Wave 1 wave incident on one side ig brough? to 
Lunsburg tens a focus on the opposite side, 


When + = R, n = | while at the center of the sphere (r = 0), » = 2 (its maximum 
value), The lens has the property that an incident plane wave is brought to a 
focus on the opposite side of the sphere as suggested for wave 2 in Fig. 14-23. 
Simultaneously, waves from other directions will be brought to a focus at a point 
on the opposite side of the snmhere, as suggested in Fig. 14-23 for waves | and 3. 
Thus, signals can be received simultaneously with a Luneburg Sens from as many 
directions as there is space available on the sphere to place feed horns or other 
receiving devices. For steering a single beam the receiver (or transmitter) can be 
switched to different feed horns, or a single movable feed horn can be used. The 
variable index required can be obtained with an. artificial dielectric material 
(Sec, 14-3) or with concentric shells of dielectric of different indices of refraction. 

If a Luneburg sphere is cut in half and a reflecting sheet placed on the fiai 

side, a Luneburg reflector-lens antenna results with incoming wave at an angie of 
incidence 8; brought to a focus at the corresponding angle ofireflection 0, = 6;. 
. The full spherical Luneburg lens provides beam steering in both polar coor- 
dinates (9 and ¢). For steering in only one coordinate (@), a plane (parallel-sided} 
section through the center of the sphere can be used. However, the beam is no 
longer the same in both coordinates due to vingetting in the 8 direction. Kelleher 
gives a good review on the Luneburg lens and its variants.’ 

Although the idea had been mentioned earlier, Albert Einstein's brief note 
in Science? in 1936 was the first analysis of lens action by the gravitational field 
of a star such as the sun.* Incident electromagnetic waves passing around a star 
are deflected through an angle which is proportional to the mass of the star and 
brought to a focus on the far side, as suggested by the Einstein gravity lens of 
Fig. 14-24. There is no single focal point, rather a focal fine extending from a 
minimum focal) distance to infinity. The gain of the lens is proportional to the 
mass of the star and inversely proportional to the wavelength At4=t mma 
solar lens can, in principle, give a gain of more than 80 dB. If the spacecraft on 


'K. S. Kelleher, *Electromechanical Scanning Antennas.” in R. C. Johnson and H. Jasik feds.l, 
Antennas Engineering Handbook, Ind ed., McGraw-Hill, 1984, chap. 18. : 

? A. Einstein, “Lens-like Action of a Star by the Deviation of Light in the Gravitational Field,” 
Neience, 84, 506, 1936. 

| Actually any large mass—the sun, Jupiter, the earth, a neutron star or a Dlack hole-~-would do. 
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Incident 
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or other 
Slar 


; distance 
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Figure 14-24 Einstein gravily lens. A plane wave incident on a large mass (such as the sun) is 
brought to a focus along a line extending from a minimum distance to infinity. Large gains are 
possible. 


the focal line has an antenna with 80 dB gain, the total systera gain is 160 dB, 
equivalent to the gain of an array of 100 million 80 dB-gain antennas. 

The minimum focal distance in the case of the sun is about a dozen times 
the distance of Pluto so that we must wait bntil it is possible to send a properly 
equipped spacecraft to that distance before the sun can be put to use as a gravity 
lens. 

I give more details on the Einstein lens with a worked example in my book 
Radio Astronomy, based on the very extensive treatment of Von R. Eshleman.’ 


ADDITIONAL REFERENCE 
Goldsmith, P. F., and G. J. Gill: “Dielectric Wedge Conical Scanned Gaussian Optics Lens 
Antenna,” Microwave J., 2%, 207-212, September 1986. 


PROBLEMS? 
14-1 Dielectric lens. 
{a} Design a plano-convex dielectric lens for 5 GHz with a diameter of 104. The 
lens material is to be paraffin and the F number is to be unity. Draw the lens 
cross section. . 
(b)} What type of primary antenna pattern is required to produce a uniform aper- 
ture distribution? . 
14-2 Artificial dielectric. Design an artificial dielectric with relative permittivity of 1.4 
for use at 3 GHz when the artificial dielectric consists of {a} copper spheres, {b} 
copper discs, {e) copper strips. 


: J.D. Kraus, Radio Astronomy, 2nd ed., Cygnus-Quasar, 1986. 
. R. Eshleman, “Gravitational Lens of the Sun: Its Potential for Observations and Communica- 
tions over Interstellar Distances,” Science, 205, 1133, 1979. 


* Answers lo starred {*) problems are given in App. D. 
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*143 Unzoned metal-plate lens. Design an unzoned plano-concave E-plane type of 
metal-plate lens of the unconstrained type with an aperture [01 square for use 
with a 3-GHz line source 102 long. The source is to be 204 from the lens (F.= 25. 
Make the index of refraction 0.6. 
(a) What should the spacing between the plates be? 
(4) Draw the shape of the lens and give dimensions. 
(c) What is the bandwidth of the tens if the maximum tolerable path difference is 
Aja? 
14-4 Helix lens. Confirm (14-9-1). 
14-5 Cylindrical lens. Prove {14-2-155). 


CHAPTER 


BROADBAND AND 
FREQUENCY-INDEPENDENT 
ANTENNAS 


15-1 BROADBAND ANTENNAS. Many antennas are highly resonant, 
Operating over bandwidths of only a few percent. Such “tuned,” narrow- 
bandwidth antennas may be entirely satisfactory or even desirable for single- 
frequency ot narrowband applications. In many situations, however, wider 
bandwidths may be required. 

The volcano smoke unipole antenna of Fig. 15-la and the twin Alpine horn 
antenna of Fig. 15-lb are examples of basic wide-bandwidth antennas’ (see 
earlier discussion of the antennas in Sec. 2-32). The gradual, smooth transition 
from coaxial or twin line to a radiating structure can provide an almost constant 
input impedance over very wide bandwidths. The high-frequency limit of the 
Alpine horn antenna may be said to occur when the transmission-line spacing 
a> 4/10 and the low-frequency limit when the open end spacing D < 4/2. Thus, 
if D = 10004, the antenna has a theoretical 200 to 1 bandwidth. 

A‘compact version of the twin Alpine horn, shown in Fig. 15-le and d, has a 
double-ridge waveguide as the layncher on an exponentially flaring 2-conductor 
balanced transmission line. The design in Fig. 15-lc and d incorporates features 


; T built.and tested a volcano smoke antenna al the Harvard University Radio Research Laboratory 
in 1945 at the suggestion of Andrew Alford. The impedance bandwidth was very broad as anticipated. 


Drawings of both volcano smoke and twin Alping horn antennas appeared in the first edition of this 
book (1950). 
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used by Kerr and by Baker and Van der Neut.* The exponential taper is of the 
form 


p= kek a) 


where k, and k, are constants. The exact curvature is not critical provided it is 
gradual. 

The fields are bound sufficiently close to the ridges that the horn beyond 
the launcher may be omitted. The version shown is a compromise with the top 
and bottom of the horn present but solid sides replaced by a grid of conductors 
with a spacing of about 4/10 at the lowest frequency. The grid reduces the pattern 
width in the #f-plane, increasing the low-frequency gain. The Chuang-Burnside? 
cylindrical end sections on the ridges reduce the back radiation and VSWR, 
Absorber on the top and bottom of the ridges (or horn) also reduces back- 
radiation and VSWR. 

Depending on the ratio of the open end dimension D to the spacing d o 
the ridges at the feed end, almost arbitrarily large bandwidths are possible with 
gain increasing with frequency. Thus, for the antenna of Fig. 15-lc and d, the 
feed dimension d=1.5 mm, so that the shortest wavelength 4= 15 mm 
(4/10 = 1.5 mm) and the open-end dimension D = 128 mm so that the longest 
wavelength 4 = 256 mm (4/2 = 128 mm) for a bandwidth of 17 to 1 (= 256/15). 
For a similar antenna without end cylinders, Kerr reports bandwidths of 17 to 1 
with gaiiis-up to 14 dBi. 

The design of Fig. 15-le and d is linearly polarized (vertical). With two 
orthogonal sets of ridges forming a quadruply ridged waveguide-fed horn, either 
vertical or horizontal or circular polarization can be obtained. 

The 120° wide-cone-angle biconical antenna of Fig. 15-le may be regarded 
as an evolved form of the volcano smoke antenna of Fig. 15-Ia. The properties of 
the biconical antenna have been discussed in Chap. 8. An example of a 120° 
wide-cone biconical antenna is shown in Fig. 2-28¢ and, even though not fitted 
with end caps or absorber, has a nearly constant 50-Q input impedance over a 6 
to 1 bandwidth. 

Although the parabolic reflector is also a broadband device, its useful band- 
width is often restricted by the bandwidth of its feed. Other examples of broad- 
band antennas are the monofilar axial-mode helical antenna (Chap. 7) and the 
corner reflector (Chap. 12), both with bandwidths of 2 to 1 or more. Tapered 
helices or clustered helices have reported bandwidths of 3 to 1 or more (see 


' J. L. Kerr, “Short Axial Length Broad Band Homs,” {EEE Trans. Ants. Prop, AP-21, 710-714, 
September 1973. 

7D. E. Baker and C. A. Yan der Neut, “A Compact, Broadband, Balanced Transmission Line 
Antenna from Double-Ridged Waveguide.” JEEE- Ant. Prop. Soc. Symp., Albuquerque, 982, pp. 568- 
570. 

* CW. Chuang and W. D. Burnside, “A Diffraction Coefficient for a Cylindrically Truncated Planar 
Surface,” EEE Trans. Ants. Prop., AP-28, 177-182, March 1980, 
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Figure 15-1 Wideband antennas. Volcano smoke (a) in cutaway view and twin Alpine horn (bd) are 
basic types. Volcano smoke is omnidirectional in azimuth. The twin Alpine horn js unidirectional. 
Practical design derived from the twin Alpine horn with 1? to ] design bandwidth is shown in side 
view (c) and end view (d). The 120° wide-cone-angle biconical antenna in (e} has end caps with 
absorber. 


Secs. 7-16, 7-17 and 15-4). The rhombic antenna (Sec. 11-16b) and the discone 
(Sec. 16-5) are also broadband types. 

° All of the above antennas may have relatively constant input impedance 
and satisfactory pattern and gain over wide bandwidths with beam widths 
tending to become smaller and gains larger with increasing frequency. Although 
the increased gain may be highly desirable and useful, these antennas afe not 
frequency independent in the sense that aii parameters (impedance, pattern, 
polarization, gain) are constant or nearly so as a function of frequency. 

Consider, for example, the arrangement of Fig. 15-2, which consists of an 
adjustable 4/2 dipole made of two drum-type (roll-up) pocket rulers. If L is 
adjusted to approximately 4/2 at the frequency of operation, the impedance and 
pattern remain the same. Strictly speaking, the element thickness or width w and 
the size of the drum housing should also be adjusted, but if these dimensions 
remain small compared to A, this effect is small and for many purposes may be 


Sliding contact 


Figure 15-2 Adjustable 4/2 dipole of 2 
drum-type rulers illustrates the require- 
ment that to be frequency independent an 
Transmission line antenna must expand or contract in pro- 
portion to the wavelength. 


Drum-type 
pocket rulers 
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negligible. This simple antenna illustrates the requirement that the antenna 
should expand or contract in proportion to the wavelength in order to be fre- 
quency independent, or if the antenna structure is not mechanically adjustable as 
above, the size of the active or radiating region should be proportional to the 
wavelength. Although the roll-up pocket ruler of Fig. 15-2 can be adjusted to 
different frequencies, it does not provide frequency independence on an instanta- 
neous basis. A dipole with tuned traps can provide instantaneous resonant oper- 
ation at a number of widely separated frequencies but not over a continuous 
wide bandwidth. A true frequency-independent antenna is physically fixed in size 
and operates on an instantaneous basis over a wide bandwidth with relatively 
constant impedance, pattern, polarization and gain. These kinds of antennas are 
discussed in subsequent sections. 


15-2 THE FREQUENCY-INDEPENDENT CONCEPT: RUMSEY’S 
PRINCIPLE. Beginning while at the Ohio State University in the early 1950s, 
continuing from 1954 to 1957 at the University of Illinois, and later at the Uni- 
versity of California, first at Berkeley and subsequently at San Diego, Victor H. 
Rumsey developed and introduced a nee way of looking at antennas and their 
operation as a function of the frequency.! 

Rumsey was intrigued with Mushiake’s ‘ca vation® in 1949 that seff- 
complementary antennas* have a constant impedance of Z/2, or half the intrinsic 
impedance of space, at all frequencies. This is remarkable since there is an infinity 
of self-complementary shapes. A self-complementary planar antenna has a metal 
area congruent to the open area, i.e., the two areas can be brought into coin- 
cidence by a ngid motion. Three examples of self-complementary antennas are 
shown in Fig. 15-3. The metal and open areas are congruent since a rotation of 
either brings both into coincidence. 

The slot and complementary dipole antennas of Chap. 13 are similarly 
related but usually require a translation for coincidence. Mushiake’s Z,/2 result 
comes directly from Booker's relation for complementary slots and dipoles as 
given by (13-6-10), 

Rumsey's principle is that the impedance and pattern properties of an antenna 


‘'¥.H. Rumsey, Frequency independent Antennas, Academic Press, 1966. 

E. ©. Jordan, G. A. Deschamps, J. D. Dyson and P. E. Mayes, “Developments in Broadband 
Antennas,” ERE Spectrum, t, $8-71, April 1964. 

P. E. Mayes, “ Frequency-Independent Antennas: Birth and Growth of an Idea,” [EEE Ants. Prop. 
Soc, Newsletter, 24, 5-8, August 1982. 

? ¥. Mushiake, J. IEE Japan, 69, 1949. 

§. Uda and Y. Mushiake, “Input Impedance of Slit Antennas,” Tech. Rept. Tohoku University 14, pp. 
46-59, 1949. 


* The concept of complementary antennas applies strictly only to infinitesimally thin planar, phiealy 
conducting shapes of infinite extent. 
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Figure 15-3 | Tiree self-complementary planar antennas. Theoretical terminal impedance is 188 0. 


will be frequency independent if the antenna shape is specified only in terms of 
angles. Thus, an infinite logarithmic spiral should meet the requirement. 

The biconical antenna of Chap. 8 is an example of an antenna that can be 
specified only in terms of the included cone angle, but it is frequency independent 
only if it is infinitely long. When truncated (without a matched termination) there 
is a reflected wave from the ends of the cones which results in modified imped- 
ance and pattern characteristics. 

To meet the frequency-independent requirement in a finite structure 
requires that the current attenuate along the structure and be negligible at the 
point of truncation. For radiation and attenuation to occur, as stated in Sec. 
2-37, charge must be accelerated (or decelerated) and this happens when a con- 
ductor is curved or bent normally to the direction in which the charge is trav- 
eling. Thus, the curvature of a spiral results in radiation and attenuation so that, 
even when truncated, the spiral provides frequency-independent operation over a 
wide bandwidth. 

Rumsey’s principle was implemented experimentally by John D. Dyson at 
the University of Illinois, who constructed the first practical frequency- 
independent spiral antennas in 1958, first the bidirectional planar spiral and then 
the unidirectional conical spiral. These two types are described in the next two 
sections. 


15-3 THE FREQUENCY-INDEPENDENT PLANAR LOG-SPIRAL 
ANTENNA. The equation for a logarithmic (or fog) spiral is given by 


x =a? (1) 
or Inr=@ina (2) 


where, referring to Fig. 15-4, 
_r = radial distance to point P on spiral 
& = angle with respect to x axis 
a@=a constant 
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Figure 15-4 Logarithmic or fog spiral. 


From (1), the rate of change of radius with angle is 
d 
7 @ na=ring (3) 


The constant a in (3) is related to the angle 8 between the spiral and a radial fine 
from the origin as given by 


dr 1 
=o = 4 
me rd? tan§B oe 
Thus, from (4) and (2), 
é=tan Binr (3) 


The log spirat in Fig. 15-4 was constructed so as to make r= 1 at 8 =9 and 
yr = 2 at =n. These conditions determine the value of the constants a and §. 
Thus, from (4) and (5), 8 = 77.6° and a = 1.247. Thus, the shape of the spiral is 
determined by the angle 8 which is the same for all points on the spiral." 


’ Although it is a broadband antenna, the Archimedes spiral is not regarded as completely frequency 
independent. The angle § for an Archimedes spiral as given by r = @@ is nel a constant but is a 
function of position along the spiral. However, remote from the origin on a tight Archimedes spiral, f 
approaches a nearly constant angle and the Archimedes spira] becomes a close approximation of a 
tightly wound log spiral. See R. Bawer and J. J. Wolfe, “A Printed Circuit Balun for Use with Spirat 
Antennas,” FRE Trans. Microwave Th. Tech, MTT-8, 319-325, May 1960; and P. E. Mayes and J. D. 
Dyson, “A Note on the Difference between Equiangular and Archimedes Spiral Antennas,” IRE 
Trans. Microwave Th. Tech., MTT-9, 203-205, March 1961. 
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Spiral 2 


Figere 15-5 Frequency-independent 


Spiral 4 planar spiral antenna, 


Let a second log spiral, identical in form to the one in Fig. 15-4, be gener- 
ated by an angular rotation 6 so that (1) becomes 


ry cat (6) 
and a third and fourth spiral given by 

rz =a°°" (7) 
and r=ae* (8) 


Then, for a rotation 6 = 2/2 we have 4 spirals at 90° angles. Metalizing the areas 
between spirals 1 and 4 and 2 and 3, with the other areas open, self- 
complementary and congruence conditions are satisfied. Connecting a generator 
or receiver across the inner terminals, we obtain Dyson's frequency-independent 
planar spiral antenna of Fig. 15-5.! 

The arrows indicate the direction of the outgoing waves traveling along the 
conductors resulting in right-circularly polarized (RCP) radiation (IEEE 
definition) outward from the page and left-circularly polarized radiation into the 


' I. D. Dyson, “The Equiangular Spiral Antenna,” {RE Trans. Ants. Prop. AP-7, 181-187, Aprit 
1959, 
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Coaxial cable bonded 
to spiral arm 


connacted: :--.~ 
to other 


“Ground plane eae 
Figure 15-6 Frequency-independent planar spiral antenna cut from large ground plane. 


page. The high-frequency limit of operation is determined by the spacing d of the 
input terminal and the low-frequency limit by the overall diameter D. The ratio 
D/d-for the antenna of Fig. 15-5 is about 25 to 1. If we take d= 4/10 at the 
high-frequency limit and D = 4/2 at the low-frequency limit, the antenna band- 
width is 5 to 1. The spiral should be continued to a smaller radius but, for clarity, 
the terminal separation shown in Fig. 15-5 is larger than it should be. Halving it 
doubles the bandwidth. 

In practice, it is more convenient to cut the slots for the antenna from a 
large ground plane, as done by Dyson, and feed the antenna with a coaxial cable 
bonded to one of the spiral arms as in Fig. 15-6, the spiral acting as a balun.' A 
dummy cable may be bonded to the other arm for symmetry but is not shown. 

Radiation for the antennas of Figs. 15-5 and 15-6 is bidirectional broadside 
to the plane of the spiral. The patterns in both directions have a single broad 
lobe so that the gain is only a few dBi. The input impedance depends on the 
parameters 6 and a and the terminal separation. According to Dyson, typical 
values are in the range 50 to 100 Q, or considerably less than the theoretical 


* Balance-io-unbalance transformer. 
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188 22 (=Z,/2). The smailer measured values are apparently due to the finite 
thickness of spirals. 

Referring to Fig. 15-5, the ratio.K of the radii across any arm, such as 
between spirals 2 and 3, is given by the ratio of (7) to (6), or 


K=-=q*t (9) 
For the antenna of Fig. 15-5, 6 = 2/2 so 


=Gea = 0.707 (= 1/,/2) (10} 
2 

This is seen to be the ratio of the radial distances to the spiral of Fig. 15-4 at 
successive 90° intervals. 


15-4 THE FREQUENCY-INDEPENDENT CONICAL-SPIRAL 
ANTENNA. A tapered helix is a conical-spiral antenna and these were 
_ described and investigated extensively in the years following 1947, In. my first 
article on the helical antenna published in 1947,’ I describe a tapered helix which 
i constructed and measured. Figure 15-7a and 6 shows tapered helical or conical 
spiral antennas in which the pitch angie is constant with diameter and turn 
spacing variable. These figures appeared in the first edition of this book (1950) 
and also appear as Fig. 7-59a and 6 of the present edition. These tapered helix or 
conical spirals were investigated by Springer (1950),” by Chatterjee (1953, 1955) 


7 
5 


(a) (b) 


Figure 15-7 Tapered helical or conical-spiral {forward-fire) CP antennas. 


? J. D. Kraus, “ Helical Beam Antenna,” Electronics, 20, 109-111, April 1947, 

? P_S. Springer, “End-Loaded and Expanding Helices as Broad-Band Circularly Polarized Radi- 
ators,” Electronic Subdiv. Tech. Rept. 6104, Wright-Patterson AFB, 1950. 

> J. §. Chatterjee, “Radiation Field of a Conical Helix,” J. Appl Phys. 24, 550-559, May 1953; 
“Radiation Characteristics of a Conical Helix of Low Pitch Angle,” J. Appl. Phys., 26, 331-335, 
March 1955. . 
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Figure 15-8 Dyson -2-arm balanced 
conical-spjral (backward-fire) antenna. 
Polarization is RCP. Inner conductor of 
coax connects to dummy at apex. 


and others, and more recently by Nakano, Mikawa and Yamauchi,’ and found 
capable of bandwidths of 5 to | or more (see Sec. 7-17). Chatterjee also described 
a planar spiral antenna. 

However, it was not until 1958 that John D. Dyson? at the University of 
Iilinois made the tapered helix or conical spiral fully frequency independent by 
wrapping or projecting multiple planar spirals onto a conical surface. . 

A typical balanced 2-arm Dyson conical spiral is shown in Fig. 15-8. The 
conical spiral retains the frequency-independent properties of the planar spiral 
while providing broad-lobed unidirectional circularly polarized radiation off the 
small end or apex of the cone. As with the planar spiral, the two arms of the 
conical spiral are fed at the centerpoint of apex from a coaxial cable bonded to 
one of the arms, the spiral acting as a balun. For symmetry a dummy cable may 
be bonded to the other arm, as suggested in Fig. 15-8. In some models the metal 
straps are dispensed with and the cables alone used as the spiral conductors. 
According to Dyson, the input impedance is between 100 and 150 Q for a pitch 
angle a = 17° and full cone angles of 20 to 60°. The smaller cone angles (30° or 
less) have higher front-to-back ratios of radiation. The bandwidth, as with the 


‘ H. Nakano, T. Mikawa and J. Yamauchi, “Numerical Analysis of Monofilar Conical Helix.” [EEE 
AP-S int. Symp., 4, 177-180, 1984. 


? ED. Dyson, “ The Unidirectional Spiral Antenna,” {RE Trans. Ants. Prop., AP-7, 329-354, October 
1959, 
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planar spiral, depends on the ratio of the base diameter (~A/2 at the lowest 
frequency) to the truncated apex diameter (~ 4/4 at the highest frequency). This 
ratio may be made arbitrarily Sarge. 

Conical and planar spirals with more than 2 arms are also possible and 
have been investigated by Dyson and Mayes! and by Deschamps,’ all at the 
University of Illinois, and also by Atia and Mei.? 


15-5 THE LOG-PERIODIC ANTENNA. While the planar and conical 
spirals were being developed, Raymond DuHamel and Dwight Isbell,* also at the 
University of Hlinois, created a new type of frequency-independent antenna with 
a self-complementary toothed structure as suggested in Fig. 15-9. In an alterna- 
tive version, the metal and slot areas of Fig. 15-9 are interchanged. Since 


Figure 15-9 Self-complementary toothed log-periodic antenna of DuHamel and Isbell, 


1 J. D. Dyson and P. FE. Mayes, * New Circularly-Polarized Frequency-Independent Antennas with 
Conical Beam or Omnidirectional Patterns,” {RE Trans. Ants. Prop, AP-9, 334-342, July 1961. 

1G. A. Deschamps, “Impedance Properties of Complementary Multiterminal Planar Structures,” 
IRE Trans. Ants. Prop., AP-7, 5371-378, December 1959. 

3 A. E. Atia and K. K. Mei. “Analysis of Multiple Arm Conical Log-Spiral Antennas,” [EEE Trans. 
Ants. Prop. AP-1%, 320-331, May 1971. 

* RB. H. DuHamel and D. F. Isbell, “ Broadband Logarithmically Periodic Anjenna Structures,” IRE 
Natl. Conr. Ree.. pt. 1, 119-128, #957. 
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Figure 15-10 Isbell log-periodic frequency-independent type ol dipole array of 7 dBi gain with 1} 
dipoles showing active central region and inactive regions (left and right ends). 


B, + 8. = 90° the self-complementary condition is fulfilled. The expansion 
parameter 


kK, = R. : (t} 
and the tooth-width parameter 
Py 
ky = R, (2) 


Further work at the University of Hlinois showed that the self- 
complementary condition was not required, and by 1960 Dwight Isbell’ had 
demonstrated the first fog-periodic dipole array.? The basic concept is that 4 grad- 
ually expanding periodic structure array radiates most effectively when the array 
elements (dipoles) are near resonance so that with change in frequency the active 
(radiating) region moves along the array. This expanding structure array differs 
from the uniform arrays considered in Sec. 7-11. 

The log-periodic dipole array is a popular design. Referring to Fig. 15-10, 
the dipole lengths increase along the antenna so that the included angle «@ is a 
constant, and the lengths / and spacings s of adjacent elements are scaled so that 

leer Spat hace 


(3) 


* 1. E. Isbell, “Log Periodic Dipole Arrays,” [RE Trans. Ants. Prop, AP-8, 260-267, May 1960. 


? So called because the structure Tepeats periodically with the logarithm of the frequency. Put another 
way, the structure doybles for each doubling of the wavelength [see (8)]. 
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(8,24 —8,02 


Figure [S11 Log-periodic array geometry 
for determining the relation of parameters. 


where & is a constant. At a wavelength near the middle of the operating range, 
radiation occurs primarily from the central region of the antenna, as suggested in 
Fig. 15-10. The elements in this active region are about 4/2 long, 

Elements 9, 10 and 11 are in the neighborhood of 14 long and carry only 
small currents {they present a large inductive reactance to the line). The small 
currents in elements 9, 10 and {1 m2an that the antenna is effectively truncated at 
the right of the active region. Any small fields from elements 9, 10 and £1 also 
tend to cancel in both forward and backward directions. However, some radi- 
ation may occur broadside since the currents are approximately in phase. The 
elements at the left (1, 2, 3, etc.} are less than 4/2 long and present a large capac-. 
itative reactance to the line. Hence, currents in these elements are small and 
radiation is small. 

Thus, at 4 wavelength 4, radiation occurs from the middle portion where 
the dipole elements are ~ 4/2 long. When the wavelength is increased the radi- 
ation zone moves to the right and when the wavelength is decreased it moves to 
the left with maximum radiation toward the apex or feed point of the array. 

At any given frequency only a fraction of the antenna is used (where the 
dipoles are about 2/2 long). At the short-wavelength limit of the bandwidth only 
15 percent of the length may be used, while at the long-wavelength limit a larger 
fraction is used but still less than 50 percent. 

From the geometry of Fig. 15-11 for a section of the array, we have 


tan a = ae (4) 


or from (3), 


_ [= 0/011) 


s 


{5) 


tan x 


Taking /,,, = 4/2 (when active) we have 


1 — (1/k) 
4s, 


tan a = (6) 
where x = apex angle 

k = scale factor 

5, = spacing in wavelengths shortward of 4/2 element 
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5° @ 10° 15° 


0.20 


0.10 
1.05 1.10 


Figure 15-12 Relation of log-periodic array parameters of apex angle z, scale factor k and spacing s, 
[from {6y] with optimum design line and gain values according to Carrel and others (see text for 
details). 


Specifying any 2 of the 3 parameters x, k and s, determines the third, The 
relationship of the 3 parameters is displayed in Fig. 15-12 with the optimum 
design line (maximum gain for a given value of scale factor &) and gain along this 
line from calculations of Carrel, Cheong and King,” De Vito and Stracca® and 
Butson and Thomson.* 

The length ? (and spacing s} for any element n+ 1 is k" greater than for 
element 1, or 


et) yt F (7) 
h 
where F = frequency ratio or bandwidth 
Thus, if k = 1.19 and n =4, F = k* = 1.19* = 2 and element 5 {=n + 1) is twice 


the length !, of element 1. Thus, with 5 elernents and k = 1.19, the frequency ratio 
is 2 to 1. 


Example. Design a log-petiodic dipole array with 7 dBi gain and a 4 to 1 band- 
width. Specify apex angle «, scale constant & and number of elements. 


‘R.L, Carrel, * The Design of Log-Periodic Dipole Antennas,” [RE Int. Conv, Rec., 1, 61-75, 1961. 

7 W. M. Cheong and R. W. P. King, “Log Periodic Dipole Antenna.” Radio Sci, 2, 1315-1325, 
November 1967. 

* G. De Vito and G. B. Stracca, “Comments on the Design of Log-Periodic Dipole Antennas,” [EEE 
Trans, Ants. Prop., AP-21, 303-308, May 1973; AP-22, 714-719, September 1974. 

* P.C. Butson and G. T. Thomson, “A Note on the Calculation of the Gain of Log-Periodic Dipole 
Antennas,” IEEE Trans. Ants, Prop., AP-24, 105-106, January 1974. 
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Solation. From Fig. 15-12, the 7 dBi point on the maximum gain line corresponds 
to the apex angle a = 15° and & = 1.2. (We also note that s, = 0.15.) From (7), 


ae or nink=InF (8) 


: InF ina 1.386 
d = = = =7. 
a "ak ind2 olen 0) 


Taking n = 8, n+ 1=9. Adding 2 more elements for a conservative design brings 
the total to 11.! 


The array in Fig. 15-10 corresponds to the parameters of the above 
example. The E-plane HPBW =~ 60 The H-plane beam width is a function of 
the gain as given by 


HPBW (H plane) < a (deg) (10) 


x 60° 


For the antenna of the example D = 5, since log,, 5 = 7 dBi, so 


41000 z 
HPBW (H plane) < eT 137 (11) 

Details of construction and feeding are shown in Fig. 15-13. The arrange- 
ment in (a) is fed with coaxial cable, the one at (b) with twin line. 

To obtain more gain than with a single log-periodic dipole array, 2 arrays 
may be stacked. However, for frequency-independent operation, Rumsey's prin- 
ciple requires that the locations of all elements be specified by angles rather than 
distances. This means that both log-periodic arrays must have a common apex, 
and,. accordingly, the beams of the 2 arrays point in different directions. For a 
stacking angle of 60°, the situation is as suggested in Fig. 15-14 for dipole arrays 
of the type shown in Figs. 15-10 and 15-13. The array in Fig. 15-146 is a 
skeleton-tooth or edge-fed trapezoidal type. Wires supported by a central boom 
replace the teeth of the antenna of Fig, 15-9. 

For very wide bandwidths the log-periodic array must be correspondingly 
long. To shorten the structure, Paul Mayes and Robert Carrel,” of the University 
of Illinois, developed a more compact V-dipole array which can operate in 
several modes, In the lowest mode, with the central region dipoles ~ 4/2 long, 
operation is as already described. However, as the frequency is increased to the 
point where the shortest elements are too long to give 4/2 resonance, the longest 
elements become active at 34/2 resonance. As the frequency is increased further, 


1 The number of extra elements needed depends, for example, an the design gain. Thus, for a high- 
gain design the active region requires more elements than for a low-gain design sa that the bandwidth 
is less than given by k*. 

? p E. Mayes and R. L. Carrel, * Log Periodic Resanant-¥ Arrays,” San Francisco Wescon Conf, 
August 196]. 
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{a} 


twin-line 


{3) 


Figure 18-13 Construction.and feed details of log-periodic dipole array. Arrangement at (a) has a 
50- or 75-0 caaxial feed. The one at (b) has criss-crossed open-wire lime for 300-92 twin-line feed. 


the active region moves to the small end in the 32/2 mode. With still further 
increase in frequency the large end becomes active in still higher-order modes. 
The forward tilt of the V-dipoles has little effect on the 4/2 mode but in the 
higher modes provides essential forward beaming. An example of a V-dipole 
array is shown in Fig. 15-15. 


13-6 THE YAGI-UDA-CORNER-LOG-PERIODIC (YUCOLP) 
ARRAY. For ultimate compactness and gain, to cover the 54 te 890 MHz U.S. 
TV and FM bands, a hybrid YUCOLP (Yagi-Uda—Corner—Log-Petiodic) array 
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Pe ion va 


Total 


pattern 


Individual 
patterns 


(@} 


boem 
with coaxial 
line {inner conductor 

to upper boom) Maz 


(b) 


Figure 15-14 Stacked log-periodic arrays. with dipole type, as in Figs. 15-10 and 15-11, at (a) and 
trapezoidal or edge-fed type at (>). 


is a popular design. A typical model, shown in Fig. 15-15, has an a = 43",& = 13 
LP array of 5 V-dipoles to cover the 54 to 108 MHz TV and FM bands with a 
6 dBi gain in the 4/2 mode, the 174 to 216 MHz band with 8 or 9 dBi gain in the 
34/2 mode and a square-corner-YU array to cover the 470 to 890 UHF TV band 
with a 7 to 10 dBi gain. The total included angle of the V-dipoles is 120°. The 
corner-YU array is similar in design to the one in Fig. 11-42. As frequency 
increases, the active region moves from the large to the small end of the LP array 
in the 4/2 mode, then from the large to the small end in.the 34/2 mode, next to 
the corner reflector and finally to the YU array. The corner-YU array provides 
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Square 
ae corner 


Figare {5-15 YUCOLP | (Yagi-Uda—Corner— 
Log-Periodic} hybrid array for covering US. 
VHF TV and FM bands and UHF TY band. 
The YU-comer combination provides higher 
gain for the UHF T¥ band than an extension 
of the LP dipole array. 


more gain for the UHF band than possible with a high-frequency extension of 
the LP array. 


PROBLEMS 

15-1 Log spiral. Design a planar log-spiral antenna of the type shown in Fig, 14-5 to 
operate at frequencies from 1 to 10! GHz. Make a drawing with dimensions in 
millimeters. = 

15-2 Log periodic, Design an ecutmian® log-periodic antenna of the type shown in 
Fig. 15-10 to operate at frequencies from 50 to 250 MHz. Make a drawing with 
dimensions in meters. 

15-3 Stacked LPs, Two LP arrays like in the worked example of Sec. 15-5 are stacked as 
in Fig. 15-14a. 
a) Calculate and plot the vestical plane field pattern. Note that pattern multiplica- 

tion cannot be applied. 

{h} What is the gain? 


CHAPTER 


16 


ANTENNAS FOR 
SPECIAL 
APPLICATIONS: 
FEEDING 
CONSIDERATIONS 


16-1 INTRODUCTION. Previous chapters cover the properties of many 
basic types of antennas which are the mainstream of antenna technology. In this 
chapter, more specialized, application-oriented antennas are discussed. These 
include antennas that are electrically small (but sometimes physically very large) 
and ones that are physically small {but sometimes electrically large), siting of 
antennas and the effect of typical ground, feeding and matching arrangements, 
and antennas for specialized applications from vehicular to satellite communica- 
tion. 


16-2 ELECTRICALLY SMALL ANTENNAS. The radiation efficiency 


of an antenna is given by 


R ; 
RE = RR, (dimensionless) (1) 


where R, = radiation resistance, © 
R, = loss resistance, O 


From (5-3-15}, radiation resistance of a short dipole is given by 


R,=200% (Q) (2) 
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where /, = length of dipole in wavelengths, dimensionless 


If i, = 0.1, R, = 2 Q; if /, = 0.01, 8, = 0.02 Q. With such low values of radiation 
resistance it 1g apparent that even small values of loss resistance can result in low 
radiation efficiency. 


Example. Referring to Fig. 16-14, a 100-kHz transmitter feeds a t50-m vertical 
antenna against ground. The joss resistance is 2 $2. Find (a} the effective height, (b) 
the radiation resistance and (c) the radiation efficiency. 


Radiating 
tower 


=150 m A, = 150 m 


Ground 


Feed across 
base insulator 


(w) (b) 


Figure 16-1 Electrically small antennas. (a) 1$0-m tower for operation at Ay = 3000 m. (4) 
Two non-radiating lowers supporting flat 1op for increasing effective height. 


Solution 

(a) At 100 kHz (4 = 3000 m), the antenna (physical) height h, = 0.054 {= 150/3000) 
and with a triangular current distribution (current zero at top increasing linearly 
to a maximum value f, at the base) we have, from (2-19-3), that the effective 
height A, = 4,/2 = 0.0254. 

(b) The radiation resistance for a short vertical monopole is given by 


2 2 
R, ~ sao %) ~ 1600(**) (n) BP 


where A, = physical height, m 
-h, = effective height, m 
and for the 150-m vertical radiator, we have 
R, = 400 x 0.057 =19 
(c) From (3) the radiation efficiency 


R, 1 
RE 
Rake 2a 


= 0.33 or 33 percent 


To increase the radiation efficiency requires an increase in the radiation 
resistance R, or a decrease in the loss resistance R, or both. The Joss resistance 


" It is assumed in (2) and (3) thal the avérage antenna current is 4 the terminal current. 
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involves losses in the ground system, antenna insulators, tuning coil, conductors 
(including the tower itself} and corona. These may be reduced but only at a 
certain cost. On the other hand, doubling the physical éight of the antenna 
quadruples the radiation resistance and increases th tadiation efficiency. 
However, to double the tower height might cost 8 times as much (cost pro- 
portional approximately to the cube of the height). Another alternative would be 
to use 2 towers 150 m tall supporting a vertical wire with flat top as suggested in 
Fig. 16-1b, making the current distribution along the vertical conductor more 
uniform (7,, > 419) and the effective height more nearly equal to the physical 
height. This will not quadruple R, but could increase it by some factor less than 
4, The currents on the flat top are in phase opposition and, being separated by a 
small fraction of a wavelength, have only a small effect on the radiation. What 
steps, if any, are taken to increase the radiation efficiency involve trade-offs with 
cost considerations a determining factor. 

According to Harold Wheeler,’ a figure-of-merit for an electrically smail 
antenna is its radiation power factor: 


radiated power R 
NSE or ay (4) 
reactive power X 
where R, = radiation resistance 

X = reactance 


This is not the same as £/Q since 


_ energy stored per unit time ___X ____ center frequency (5) 
2 energy lost per unit time ~ R, + Ry, ~ bandwidth 
Thus, increasing either R, or R,, or both, reduces Q and broadens the band- 
width, However, only an increase in R, increases Wheeler's radiation power 
factor. 
Harold Wheeler defines an electrically small antenna as one which occupies 
a volume of less than a radian sphere, i.e. a sphere of radius r = 4/2x (=0.16 A). . 
The significance of this definition is that stored energy dominates inside the 
radian sphere while radiated energy is important outside. Wheeler shows further 
that the radiation power factor for a smali antenna is equal to the ratio of the 
antenna volume to a radian sphere or 


antenna volume tar? (=) 6 


PF = ~Vadian sphere $a(j2ay)\ A 


1H. A. Wheeler, “Fundamental Limitations of Small Antennas,” Proc. IRE, 35, 1479-1484, Decem- 
ber 1947. 

H. A. Wheeler, “Small Antennas,” IEEE Trans. Ants. Prop., AP-23, 462-469, July 1975. 

See also R. C. Hansen, “Fundamental Limitations of Antennas,” Proc, EEE, 69, 170-182, February 
1981. 
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where r = radius of antenna volume, m 
4 = wavelength, m 


Accarding to (6), the PF or figure-of-merit of a small antenna varies as the cube 
of its dimension. If R, = 0 in (5), we have from (4) and (6) that 


1 ; 
oe (2ar,)° ") 
Thus, an electricaily small lossless antenna (2ar, < 1} is inherently high @ and 
narrow bandwidth. We note from (5) that losses decrease Q and increase band- 
width. 
To reduce the attenuation through salt water, very low frequencies (10 to 
§0 kHz) are used for transmitting to submerged submarines. At a frequency of 
10 kHz (4 = 30 km) antennas may have flat tops covering many square kilo- 
meters and rank as the world’s largest antennas (physically), yet they are electri- 
cally small (hk, < 0.014). (See Prob. 16-21.) 


16-3 PHYSICALLY SMALL ANTENNAS. Heinrich Hertz and other 
radio pioncers used meter and centimeter wavelengths, but the demonstration of 
long-distance communication with kilometer wavelengths by Gugliclmo Marconi 
and others soon moved interest from the short to the long wavelengths. However, 
over the intervening years this trend has been reversed and now active radio 
technology extends down to millimeter and submillimeter wavelengths. One of 
the bonuses of the short wavelengths is the spectrum space available for many 
wide-bandwidth video and high-data-rate channels. 

Antennas for these short wavelengths include printed and patch antennas 
(See. 16-12) and ones with built-in (integrated) active elements (amplifiers and 
detectors) (Sec. 16-13). These active elements can compensate for the increased 
transmission-line tosses at millimeter wavelengths. 

The twin Alpine exponential horn described in Sees, 2-2, 2-28 and 15-1 is 
well adapted far printed-circuit fabrication, as suggested mm Fig. 16-2. Here the 


conductor 


Thickness 
exaggerated 
Api2 
50M feed Dielectric 
strip 
t Section 
a through w-w 


Figure 16-2 Exponential notch antenna with S0-10 microstrip feed. 
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horn takes the form of an exponential notch in the conducting surface of a circuit 
board with coupling from a 50-Q strip line on the other surface of the board. 
Bandwidths of 5 to 1 are possible but with only small gain.’ However, many such 
printed notch radiators can be stacked to form highly directional phased arrays,” 

Visible wavelengths (blue to red) extend from 400 to 700 nm. Infrared wave- 
lengths extend from 700 nm into the micrometer range where they merge with 
radio. Whether these micrometer wavelengths are called infrared or radio is arbi- 
trary. With printed-circuit technologies now able to fabricate structures in the 
micrometer and nanometer range,’ it may be possible to construct antennas for 
visible wavelengths. ; , 

An array of 4/2 dipoles connected to detector (rectifier) elements has been 
described by Marks* for the direct, high-efficiency conversion of light to dc 
power. An important application is power generation from solar radiation. 

in the design proposed by Marks, a broadside array of 4/2 dipoles is used 
to collect the incident radiation and convert it to direct current via a 2-conductor 
RF transmission line which terminates in a full-wave bridge rectifier. The de 
output ofthe rectifier feeds the conductors of a dc bus. However, my variant, 
shown in Fig. 16-3, consists of an array ma 4 dipoles {2 colinear 4/2 dipoles), 
reducing the number of dipoles required to 4. 

From the table of Sec. 2-24 the effective aperture of a resonant 4/2 dipole i is 
0.1342. If the array is backcd by a suitable reflector (solid or grid) the effective 
_ aperture of each dipole can be doubled (approximately) to 0.2647, which is about 
_ the same as an area 4/2 square, as shown shaded for one 4/2 dipole in Fig. 16-3. 
It is apparent that the aperture efficiency of the array should be about 100 
percent.> 

This efficiency implies linear polarization. However, solar radiation is unpo- 
farized {equivalent to 2 orthogonal polarizations® in random phase), so that the 
aperture efficiency for sunlight is only about 50 percent. To capture the cross- 
polarized radiation requires an additional orthogonal array (with grid reflector) 
placed above the other array with all dc outputs combined. Phasing between the 


‘SN. Prasad and S. Mahapatra, “A New MIC Slot-Line Aerial,” IEEE Trans. Ants. Prop., AP-31, 
§25-S27, May 1983. 

. 7 4. L. Armitage, “Electronic Warfare Solid-State Phased Arrays,” Microwave J., 29, 109-122, Feb- 
Tuary 1986. ; 

+ A_L. Robinson, “Cornell Submicron Facility Dedicated,” Science, 214, 777-778, 1981. 

“A.M. Marks. “Device for Conversion of Light Power to Electric Power,” U.S. Patent 4,445,050, 
Apr. 24, 1984. 

* Note that proper phasing for broadside operation requires that adjacent dipoles {whether 4/2 long 
as in Marks’ design or 4 long as in Fig. 16-3) be cross-connected. An alternative is to space the 
dipoles by 14 and have 2 such identical arrays, each with its own transmission line and rectifiers, one 
array above (or below} and staggered 4/2 with respect to the other array. The reflector could be 
spaced 4/4 and 34/4 respectively from the 2 arrays. 

* Two orthogonal linear polarizations or left- and right-circular polarizations. Note that an unpo- 
larized wave is not the same as a single circularly polarized wave. 
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Effective 
aperture 


ay Rectifier 


OC bus bars 


+ Figure 16-3 Dipole array for direct conversion of light 
to de power. The wavelength 4 > 600 nm. 


‘arrays is of no concern, With such a combination array, 100 percent aperture 
efficiency is possible, in principle. Although transmission line and rectifier loss 
could reduce the overall light-to-de efficiency to 75 or 80 percent, this is several 
times the efficiency of present photocell devices. Since the array may be imbedded 
in a dielectric, the dipole dimensions for resonance will be tess than in air or less 
than about 500 nm for the center-fed full-4 dipole. 

Although not operating in a strict sense as an antenna, the rods and cones 
of the retina of the human eye are very similar in design to a polyrod antenna 
(see Sec. 14-8), with conversion of photon to dc impulses transmitted via bipolar 
cells, dendrites and axons (transmission lines) to the brain for signal processing 
and image recognition.’ The retina contains an array of over 100 million rods 
and cones. A typical cone is 50 ym long with diameter tapering from about 3 ym 
at one end to 1 ym at the other. At a light wavelength of 500 nm (4 ym) these 
dimensions correspond to a length of 100A and diameters of 6 to 24. It is inter- 
esting that the index of refraction of the cone medium is nearly the same as 
employed in typical commercial optical fibers (n = 1.45). 


16-4 ANTENNA SITING AND THE EFFECT OF TYPICAL 
(IMPERFECT) GROUND. In Sees. 11-7 and 11-8 the vertical plane pat- 
terns for horizontal and vertical antennas were calculated assuming that the 


' 1D. Kraus, Electromagnetics, 3rd ed_, McGraw-Hill, 1984, p. 596. 
-4. M. Enoch and F. L. Tobey (eds.), Vertebrate Photoreceptor Optics, Springer Verlag, 1981. 
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=2h sing 


Figure 164 Geometry for horizontal 
dipole ai height # above a flat earth or 


{mage ground. : 


ground was perfectly conducting (¢ = oc). Let us consider now the more general 
situation of a flat ground which is not perfectly conducting, considering first the 
case for horizontal polarization. Referring to Fig. 16-4, the electric field from the 
horizontal dipole is perpendicular (i) to the page or plane of incidence. 
Assuming the ground is nonmagnetic (4 = fio), It may be shown that the reflec- 
tion coefficient (,) is given by’ 


; _ sin a — ,/é, — cos? a a) 
7 sin a + ./¢, — cos? a 


where e, = relative permittivity of the ground = ¢/ey where 
€ = ground permittivity 
£9 = air (or vacuum) permittivity 
a = elevation angle (=90° minus angle of incidence 
measured from the zenith) 


Ife, » 1, (1) reduces to 


sina —n 
~ sina +H 


(2) 


PL 


where n = Je = index of refraction 


The relative electric-field at a large distance is the resultant of the direct ray from 
the dipole and the ray reflected from the ground, as suggested in Fig. 16-4, as 


" See, for example, J. D. Kraus, Electromagnetics, 3rd ed., McGraw-Hill, 1984, p. 515. 
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Figure 16-5. Short vertical dipole at 


Ait height 4 above a flat ground, 


Ground . 


given by 


E, = 1+ p, /2ph sin « (3) 
where § = 2n/A 
fh = height of horizontal dipole above ground 
a = elevation angle 
p, = teflection coefficient 
2fh sin a = path length difference of direct and reflected rays, rad 


In its complex form 
ne ee eee 
£ = €, — je = &,~ J (Eg (4) 
From (2) we note that if the ground is: (1) perfectly conducting (o = oo) oF (a 
lossless dielectric (a = 0) of large relative permittivity (¢. > 1), 
p= i | (5) 


and the patterns for the two cases are the same. 

Consider now the situation fot vertical polarization. Referring to Fig. 16-5, 
the electric field from the short vertical dipole is parallel {}) to the page ot plane 
of incidence. Assuming that the ground is nonmagnetic (j: = 4), it may be shown 
that the reflection coefficient (p,)) is given by! 


2, sin a — ./&, — cos’ a 
rd ae sin a + ./2, — cos? a “ 

- If, ® 1, (6) reduces to 
nsin a — 1 
“nsina+1 


Py (7) 


where n= ./e, = index of refraction 


! See, for example, J. D. Kraus, Electromagnetics, 3rd gd., McGraw-Hill, 1984, p. 518. 
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As with the horizontal dipole, the field at a large distance is the resultant of the 
direct ray from the vertical dipole and the ray reflected from the ground, as 
suggested in Fig. 16-5, as given by 


E, = cos a[ 1 + py /2fh sin «] (3) 


where 8 = 2n/A 
h = height of center of short vertical dipole above ground 
ax = elevation angle 
| = reflection coefficient 
2h sin « = path length difference of direct and reflected rays, rad 


From (7) we note that if the ground is: (1) perfectly conducting (a = o) or (2) a 
lossless dielectric (a = 0) of large relative permittivity (e, > 1), 


py, = +1 (9) 


and the patterns for the two cases are similar, except at small values of sin a. 
To illustrate the significance of the above relations let us consider several 
important cases.’ 


Exampk £. A horizontal 4/2 dipole is situated 1/2 above a homogeneous fiat 
ground of rich, clay soil typical of many midwestern U.S. states (2) = [6, ¢ = 
107? Um‘). Calculate and plot the vertical-plane electrical field pattern broadside 
to the dipole at {a} 1 MHz and (5) 100 MHz. 


Sotution. From {4), the loss term of the relative permittivity at 1 MHz is equal to 


10°? 
2 = ______ = 180 
we, 2x x 10° x 8.85 x 10 


a = 


which is large compared to the dielectric term ¢, = £6. However, at £00 MHz, e, = 
1.8 and is small compared to &, = 16. 


(a) | MHz case. Putting ¢, = 16 — j£80 in (2) for p, as a function of the elevation 
angle x and then in (3) with & = 4/2, the electric field pattern as a function of a is 
given by the solid curve in Fig. 16-6. The loss permittivity ¢, is sufficiently large 
at 1 MHz that the pattern is essentially the same as for a perfectly conducting 
ground. 

(b} 100 MHz case. Putting ¢, = 16 —j1.8 1 in (2) for p, as a function of « and then in 
(3) with h = 4/2, the pattern is as shown by the dashed curve in Fig. 16-6. 


Comparing the 2 cases, we note that at 1 MHz the pattern has a vertical null 
(at « = 90°) which is filled in at 100 MHz and also that the gain is greater at the 
lower frequency (up 1 dB at a = 30°). 


! For table of ground and water constants, sce App. A, Sec. A-6. 
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Relative field 


Figure 16-4 Vertical plane patterns for Example 1 of horizontal j/2 dipole i/2 above a flat 
earth with e = 16 an¢ ¢ = 10°? & m™ at 1 MHz (solid curve) and at 100 MHz (dashed 
curvé), The pattern for perfectly conducting ground (o = a) is essentially the same as the solid 
curve. Patterns to left (90° < 2 < 180°} are mitror images. 


Example 2 A short vertical dipole @ < 1/10) [E(@) = cos a] is located 4/2 above a 
ground with the same constants as for Example 1. Calculate and plot the electric 
field pattern at (a} | MHz and (b} 100 MHz 


Solution 

{a) J MHz case. Introducing ° = 180 into (7) for p, as a function of a and then in 
(8) with A = 1/2, the pattern is given by the dashed curve in Fig. 16-7. — 

(b} 100 MHz case. Introducing ©, = 16 into (7} for p, and then in (8) with h = 2/2, 
the pattern is as shown by the dotted curve in Fig. 16-7. The solid pattern is for 
perfectly conducting ground (¢ = 00) (same at all frequencies}. 


0.4 0.6 0.8 : sound 
Relative field 


Figure 16-7 Vertical plane patterns for Example 2 of short vertical dipale 4/2 above a flat 
earth with ¢ = 16 and ¢ = 10°? & m~! ai 1 MHz (dashed curve) and at 100 MHz (dotted 
curve) The pattern for perfectly conducting ground {a = 00), as shown by the solid curve, is 
the same at all frequencies. Patterns to left (90° < « < 180°} are mirror images. 
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Relative field 


Figure 16-8 Vertical plane patterns for Example 3 of short vertical dipole at the surface 

flat earth with & = 16 and ¢ = 10-7 U m7! at 1 MHz (dashed curve} and at 100 MHz (dothed 
curve}. The pattern for perfectly conducting ground (same at atl frequencies} is shown by the 
solid curve Patterns to left (90° < a < 180°} are mirror images. 


Example 3. Repeat Example 2 for the case where the vertical dipole is at the ground 
(vertical monopole) so that we may set A = 0. 


Solution, Since hk = 0, (3) reduces to 


E = cos a(1 + p)} (10) 
and introducing (7}, 
2n sin 
E=cosa nsina+1 (t 1} 


Evaluating (11) for the 2 frequencies results in the curves shown in Fig. 16-8. The 
Pattern for 1 MHz is given by the dashed curve and at 100 MHz by the dotted 
curve. The solid pattern is for perfectly conducting ground (a = oo). 

At 100 MHz (ce = 1.8), the field along the ground {« = 0°} is zero and the 
maximum field is down almost $ dB from the field for perfectly conducting ground 
(c = oo). At 1 MHz (7 = 180), the situation is intermediate with the maximum field 
down about 2 dB from the perfectly conducting case. For higher ground conduc- 
tivity the pattern approaches the ¢ = oo curve. 


The approximate solutions in the above examples involve the assumption 
that ¢, » 1, More rigorous, and necessarily more complex, studies have been con- 
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ducted. beginning with Arnold Sommerfeld’s classic solution of 1909,' Neverthe- 
less. our examples illustrate some of the principle changes caused by typical 
ground as compared to perfectly conducting ground. 

Let us summarize some of the principal differences of nonperfectly versus 
perfectly conducting ground. With a perfectly conducting ground the rctlected- 
ray amplitude is equal to the direct-ray amplitude (Fig. 16-4), which means that | 
in some directions the 2 fields may add in phase, doubling the field (quadrupling 
the power) for a 6-dB gain. On the other hand. in some other directions the 2 
rays may be vut of phase or cancel, resulting in zero field (zero power) for an 
intinite dB loss. Thus. with a perfectly conducting ground, there is the possibility 
of anything from a +6dBtoa — <x dB change from the free-space condition. 

With nonperfectly conducting ground the reflected-ray amplitude tends to 
be fess than the direct-ray amplitude. Thus, in directions for which the fields add 
in phase, the maximum gain is less than 6 dB but in directions for which the 
fields are out of phase there tends not to be complete signal cancellation ta null) 
except at low frequencies. Referring to Figs. 16-6, 16-7 and 16-8, the above noted 
trends ure apparent, with less gain and filled tulls in Figs. 16-6 and 16-7 and also 
much reduced field strength along the ground (2 = 0°) for the vertical-antennas in 
Figs. 16-7 and 16-8. ; 

Compuring Figs. 16-6 and 16-7, we note that for perfectly conducting 
ground the maximum for horizontal polarization is al an elevation angle of 30 
with a null at O*, while for vertical polarizalion the null is at 30° with the 
maximum at’0. If both the vertical and horizontal antennas are short dipoles. 
4,2 above perfectly conducting ground, and are connected together as a George 
Brown turnstile to transmit circular polarization, a circularly polarized antenna 
will receive a constant signal as a function of elevation between 0 and 30 (no 
nulls, no maxima) but 6 dB below the vertical or horizontal maxima. 

In the above discussion it is assumed that the direct and reftected rays are 
paraliel (distance very large). However, if the receiving antenna is closer so that 
the direct and reflected rays are not parallel, the received signal can fluctuate 
many times between maxima and nuils as a function of height, incar polarization 
being assumed. In general, avoiding a null with linear polarization may require 
either raising or lowering the receiving antenna (see Prob, 16-14, the accompany- 
ing figure and solution). Thus, although the siting procedure of Fig. 16-9 is 
unorthodox, the result has some credibility. 


' A. Sommerfeld, “ Cher die Ausbreitung der Wellen in der drahtiosen Telegraphie,” Ann. Pays., 28. 
665, 1909. 

FE. Terman. Radio Engineering Handbook. Ist ed.. McGraw-Hill, 1943, sec. 10, 28 refs. 

R. W. P. King, Theory of Linear Antennas, Harvard, 1956. chap. 7. 75 refs. 

1. ¥. L. Lindell, E. Alanen and K. Mannersalo, * Exact Image Method for Impedance Computation of 
Antennas above the Ground,” Helsinki University Radio Lab. Rept. S 161, 1984, 23 refs. 

R. W. P. King. “Electromagnetic Surface Waves: New Formulas and Applications,” *EEE Trans, 
Aats. Prop, AP-33. 1204-1212, November 1985, 
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Figure 16-9 Siting the antenna. (Reprinted with special permission of King Features Syndicate, Inc.} 


Another siting effect occurs when, for example, a Yagi-Uda array is located 
less than 4/2 above ground, the proximity detuning the elements and reducing 
the gain. 


16-5 GROUND-PLANE ANTENNAS. Several types of ground-plane or 
telated antennas are shown in Fig. 16-10. The type at (a) has a vertical 4/4 stub 
with a circular-sheet ground plane about 4/2 in diameter. The antenna is fed by a 
coaxial transmission line with the inner conductor connected to the 4/4 stub and 
the outer conductor terminating in the ground plane. In (b) the ground plane has 
been modified to a skitt or cone. By replacing the 4/4 stub with a disc as in (¢), a 
Kandoian discone antenna’ is obtained. The dituensions given are appropriate for 
the center frequency of operation. In Fig. 16-10d the sofid-sheet ground plane is 
replaced by 4 radial conductors. A modification of this antenna is shown at (el in 
which a short-circuited 4/4 section of coaxial line is connected in parallel with the 
antenna terminals.? This widens the impedance band width and also places the 
stub antenna at de ground potential. This is desirable to protect the transmission 
line from lightning surges. 

With reference to solid-sheet ground-plane antennas, it should be noted 
that the radiation pattern of a vertical 4/4 stub on a finite ground sheet differs 
appreciably from the pattern with an infinite sheet. This is illustrated by Fig. 
16-11. The solid curve is the calculated pattern with a ground sheet of infinite 
extent. The dashed curve is for a sheet several wavelengths in diameter and the 


' A. G. Kandoian, “Three New Antenna Types and Their Applications,” Proc. RE, 34, 70W-75W, 
February 1946. 

A. G. Kandoian, W. Sichak and G. A. Felsesheld, “High Gain with Discone Antennas,” Proc, Nazl. 
Electronics Conf. 3, 318-328, 1947. 

+ These radial conductor ground-plane antennas were invented in 1938 by George H. Brown, Jess 
Epstein and Robert Lewis. 
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=0,35h 


Cross section 


Figure 16-10 (a) Stub antenna with flat circular ground plane, (6) same antenna with ground plane 
modified 10 skirt or cone, (¢} Kandoian discone antenna, (d) stub antenna with 4 radial conductors to 
simulate ground plane and (e} a method of feeding ground-plane antenna. 


dotted curve for a sheet of the order of 14 in diameter. With finite solid-sheet 
ground planes the maximum radiation is generally not in the direction of the 
ground plane but at an angle ¢ above it. In order that maximum radiation be in 
the horizontal plane, the ground plane may be modified as in Fig. 16-106 or c. 
The maximum radiation from the Kandoian discone antenna is nearly horizontal 
(normal to-axis) over a considerable bandwidth. 

By top-loading ‘a vertical stub antenna, it may be modified through the 
successive ‘stages of Fig. 16-12 to the form in Fig. 16-12d. This antenna consists of 
a circular disc with an annular slot between it and the ground plane. The ground 


Figure 16-12 = Yertical-plane patterns of 4/4 stub 
antenna on infinite ground plane (solid), and on 
finite ground planes several wavelengths in diam- 
eter (dashed) and about 14 in diameter (dotted). 
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Figure 16-12 Evolution of flush-disc antenna from vertical 4/4 stub antenna. 


plane is depressed below the disc forming a shallow cavity.':-? The radiation 
pattern of the antenna at {d) is quite similar to the pattern for the vertical stub at 
(aj? 


166 SLEEVE ANTENNAS. Carrying the ground-plane modification of 
Fig. 16-t0b a step further results in the vertical 4/2 sleeve antenna of Fig. 16-13a. 
Here the ground plane has degenerated into a sleeve or cylinder 4/4 long. 
Maximum radiation is normal to the axis of this antenna. 

Another variety of sleeve antenna is illustrated in Fig. 16-135.* The antenna 
is similar to a stub antenna with ground plane but with the feed point moved to_ 
approximately the center of the stub. This is accomplished by enclosing the lower 
end of the stub in a cylindrical sleeve. By varying the characteristic impedance of 
this 4/8 section, some control is afforded over the impedance presented to the 
coaxial line at the ground plarie. 

A balanced-sleeve dipole antenna corresponding to the sleeve stub type of 
Fig. 16-136 is illustrated in Fig. 16-13c. It is shown with a coaxial line feed and 
-balance-to-unbalance transformer or balun.* This antenna may be operated over 


1 A. A. Pistolkots, “ Theory of Circular Diffraction Antenna,” Proc. JRE, 36, 56-60, January 1948. 
2D. R. Rhodes, “ Flush-Mounted Antenna for Mobile Application,” Electronics, 22, 115-117, March 
1949, 

1 E. L. Bock, J. A. Nelson and A. Dorne, in Very High Frequency Techniques, Radio Research Labor- 
story Staff, McGraw-Hill, New York, 1947, chap. 4. 
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{a} 


Figore 16-13 (a) 4/2 sleeve antenna, (b) 
sleeve antenna above ground plane and 
(c) balanced-sleeve antenna, 


a frequency range of about 2 to 1 such that L is in the range from about 4 to 1A. 
A corner reflector with this type of sleeve is shown in Fig. 12-15. 


16-7 TURNSTILE ANTENNA. Consider 2 crossed infinitesimal dipoles 
energized with currents of equaf magnitude but in phase quadrature. This 
arrangement, shown in plan view in Fig. 16-14@, produces a circular pattern in 
the @ plane since the field pattern E as a function of @ and time is given by 


E=sin @ cos wt + cos @ sin wt (i) 
which reduces to 
E=sin (6 + wt) (2} 


At any value of @ the maximum amplitude of E is unity at some instant during 
each cycle. Hence, the rms field pattern is circular, as shown by the circle in 
Fig. 16-144. At any instant of time the pattern is a-figure-of-ight of the same 
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‘Dipole 2 


+Dipole 1 instantaneous 
pattern 
at wi= 135° Figure 16-14 George Brown 
Rms pattern turnstile with short (infini- 
(a) (6) tesimal} dipoles. 


shape as for a single infinitesimal dipole. An instantaneous pattern is shown in 
Fig. 16-146 for wr = 135°. As a function ef time this pattern rotates, completing 1 
revolution per cycle. In the case being considered in Fig. 16-14, the pattern 
rotates clockwise. Thus, the phase of the field as a function of @ is given by 
+ mr = constant and, if the constant is zero, by 


at = ~— (3) 


If the field is a maximum in the direction 6 = 0 at a given instant, then according 
to (3) the field is a maximum in the @ = — 45° direction 4-period later. 

The above discussion concerns the field in the @ plane (plane of the crossed 
dipoles). The field in the axial direction (normal to the crossed infinitesimal 
dipoles) has a constant magnitude given by 


| coals EEC Os Une 
[E| = \/cos* ox + sin? wt = 1 (4) 


Thus, the field normal to the infinitesimal dipoles is circularly polarized. In the 
case being considered in Fig. 16-14 the field rotates in a clockwise direction. 
Replacing the infinitesimal dipoles ‘by 4/2 dipoles results in a practical type 
of antenna with approximately the same pattern characteristics. This kind of 
antenna is a George Brown turnstile antenna.' Since the pattern of a 4/2 element is 
slightly sharper than for an infinitesimal dipole, the 6-plane pattern of the turn- 
stile with 4/2 elements is not quite circular but departs from a circle by about +5 
percent. The relative pattern is shown in Fig. 16-15a. The relative field as a func- 
tion of @ and time is expressed by 
cos (90° cos A) cos (90° sin 6) 
= ——— cos eat + —— 81n et (5) 
sin # cos 6 
_Although the @-plane pattern with 4/2 elements differs from the pattern 
with infinitesimal dipoles, the radiation is circularly polarized in the axial direc- 
tion from the 4/2 elements provided that the currents are equal in magnitude and 
in phase quadrature. 
A turnstile antenna may be conveniently mounted on a vertical mast. The 
mast is coincident with the axis of the turnstile. To increase the vertical plane 


1 GH. Brown, “ The Turnstile Antenna,” Electronics, 9, 15, April 1936. 
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M2 Vertical mast at 
dipoles axis of turnstiles 
ia) @) 


Figure 16-15 George Brown turnstile with 42 dipoles, 


directivity, several turnstile units can be stacked at about A/2 intervals as in 
Fig. 16-154, The artangement at (b} is called a *4-bay” turnstile, I: requires 2 
bays to obtain a field intensity approximately equal to the maximum field from a 
single 4/2 dipole with the same power input. 

In order that the currents on the 4/2 dipoles be in phase quadrature, the 
dipoles may be connected to separate nonresonant lines of unequal length. 
Suppose, for example, that the terminal impedance of each dipole in a single-bay 
turnstile antenna is 70 + j0 . Then by connecting 70-{2 lines (dual coaxial type}, 
as in the schematic diagram of Fig. 16-i6a, with the length of one line 90 electri- 
cal degrees longer than the other, the dipoles will be driven with currents of equal 
magnitude and in phase quadrature. By connecting a 35-Q line between the junc- 
tion point P of the two 70-£2 lines and the transmitter, the entire transmission- 
line system is matched. 

Another method of obtaining quadrature currents is by introducing reac- 
tance in series with one of the dipoles,’ Suppose, for example, that the length and 
diameter of the dipoles in Fig. 16-166 result in a termina! impedance of 
70 — j70 Q. By introducing a series reactance (inductive) of +j70 Q at each ter- 

reactance 


4 


Figure 16-16 Arrangements for feeding turnatile antennas. 


4/2 dipole 1 
Series 


/2 dipole 2 


L+90" 


* G.H. Brown and J. Epstein, “A Pretuned Turnstile Antenna,” Electronics, 18, 102-107, June 1945. 
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minal of dipole f as in Fig. 16-166, the terminal impedance of this dipole 
becomes 70 + /70 9. With the 2 dipoles connected in parallel, the currents are 


S V 
* 70 + 770 
, V 
and f,==——— 
* 10 — j70 (6) 
where V = impressed emf 
i, = current at terminals of dipole 1 
f, = current at terminals of dipole 2 
Thus, 
i= ei 45° 
Le 99 i-4o” 
: - 7) 
an i=—/ re 
; 2= 99 /+45 


so that /, and f, are equal in magnitude but /, leads 7, by 90°. The 2 imped- 
ances in parallel yield 
Bie 

~ ¥ ~ (1470 + j70¥] + [1470 — 770)] 


so that a 70-2 (dual coaxial} line will be properly matched when connected to the 
terminals FF. 


= 70 + j0 (Q) (8) 


16-8 SUPERTURNSTILE ANTENNA, In order to obtain a very low 
VSWR over a considerable bandwidth, the turnstile described above has been 
modified by Masters’ to the form shown in the photograph of Fig, 16-17. In this 
arrangement, or Masters superturnstile, the simple dipole elements are replaced 
by flat sheets or their equivalent. 

Each “dipole” is equivalent to a slotted sheet about 0.7 by 0.54 as in 
Fig. 16-18a@. The terminals are at FF. As in the slotted cylinder antenna, the 
length of the slot for resonance is more than 4/2 (about 0.74), The dipole can be 
mounted on a mast as in Fig. 16-185. To reduce wind resistance, the solid sheet is 
replaced by a grid of conductors. Typical dimensions for the center frequency of 
operation are shown. This arrangement gives a VSWR of about 1.1 or less. over 
about a 30 percent bandwidth, which makes it convenient as a mast-mounted 
television transmitting antenna for frequencies as low as about 50 MHz. Unlike 
the simple turnstile there is relatively littl: radiation in the axial direction {along 
the mast}, and only one bay is required to obtain a field intensity approximately 


' R. W. Masters, * The Super-turnstile Antenna,” Broadcast News, 42, Januaty 1946. 
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Figure 16-17 Six-bay Masters  superturnstile antenna. 
(Courtesy ROA) 


Steel mast 


FO. 23d 


taj th} —+} [+= 0.025 


Figure 16-18 Single dipole element of Masters superturnsble anlenna. {a) Solid-sheet construction, 
(6) tubing construction showing method of mounting on mast. 
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equal to the maximum field from a single 4/2 dipole with the same power input. 
For decreased beam width. in the vertical plane the superturnstile bays are 
stacked at intervals of about 14 between centers. Impedance matching is dis- 
cussed by Sato et al! 


16-9 OTHER OMNIDIRECTIONAL ANTENNAS. The radiation pat- 
terns of the slotted-cylinder and turnstile antennas are nearly circular in the hori- 
zontal plane. Such antennas are sometimes referred to as omnidirectional types, it 
being understood that “ omnidirectional ” refers only to the horizontal! plane. 

As shown in Chap. 6, a circular loop with a uniform current radiates a 
maximum in the plane of the loop provided that the diameter D is less than 
about 0.584. The pattern is doughnut shaped with a null in the axial direction as 
suggested by the vertical plane cross section in Fig. 16-192. 
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Figure 16-19 (a) Circular loop antenna and (4) approximately equivalent arrangements of “clover- 
leal™ type, {c) * trtangular-loop ” type and ({@) square or Alford loop. 


of Superturnstile Antenna and Characteristics of the Modified Batwing Antenna,” Trans. [ECE 
(Japan), EGS, 271-278, May 1982. 
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One method of simulating the uniform loop is illustrated in Fig. 16-19d. 
Here 4 smaller loops are connected in parallel across a coaxial line. This arrange- 
ment is called a “cloverleaf™ antenna.'! Another method is shown in Fig. 16-19c, 
3 folded dipoles being connected in parallel across a coaxial line.? A third 
method utilizing a square loop is illustrated in Fig. 16-19¢.> The terminals are at 
FF. The side length L may be of the order of 4/4. A single equivalent loop or bay . 
of any of these types produces approximately the same field intensity as the 
maximum field from a single 1/2 dipole with the same power input. For increased 
directivity in the vertical plane, several loops may be stacked, forming a multibay 
arrangement. 


16-10 CIRCULARLY POLARIZED ANTENNAS. Circularly polarized 
radiation may be produced with various antennas. The monofilar axial-mode 
helical antenna (Fig. 16-20q) is a simple, effective type of antenna for generating 
circular polarization. Circular polarization may also be produced in the axial 
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id} (e} tf) 
Figore 16-20 Antenna types for circular polarization. 


’ P. H. Smith, “Cloverleaf Anlenna for FM Broadcasting,” Proc. IRE, 35, 1556-1563, December 
1947, 

? A. G. Kandoian and R. A. Felsenheld, “Triangular High-Band TV Loop Antenna System,” Commu- 
nications, 29, 16-18, August 1949. 


* A. Alford and A. G. Kandoian, “ Ultra-high Frequency Loop Antennas,” Trans. ATEE, 59, 843-848, 
1940. 
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direction from a pair of crossed 2/2 dipoles with equal currents in phase quadra- 
ture (Fig. 16-205) as in a turnstile antenna. If radiation in one axial direction is 
right-circularly polarized, it is left-circularly polarized in the opposite axial direc- 
tion. 

A third type of circularly polarized antenna consists of 2 in-phase crossed 
dipoles separated in space by 4/4 as in Fig. 16-20c. With this arrangement the 
type of circular polarization is the same in both axial directions. 

Any of these 3 arrangements can serve as a primary antenna that illumi- 
nates a parabolic reflector or they can be placed within a circular waveguide so 
as to generate a circularly polarized TE,, mode wave. By Auring the guide out 
into a conical horn, a circularly polarized beam can be produced. 

Another technique by which a circularly polarized beam may be obtained 
with a parabolic reflector of large focal length with respect to the diameter is with 
the aid of a metal grid or grating of parallel wires spaced 4/8 from the reflector 
and oriented at 45° with respect to the plane of polarization of the wave from a 
linearly polarized primary antenna. 

Three arrangements for producing an omnidirectional pattern of circularly 
polarized radiation are illustrated by Fig. 16-20d, e and f, At (d) 4 short axial- 
mode helices of the same type are disposed around a meta! cylinder with axis 
vertical and fed in phase from a central coaxial line.’ In the system at (e) verti- 
cally polarized omnidirectional radiation is obtained from two vertical 4/2 cylin- 
ders when fed at FF and horizontally polarized omnidirectional radiation is 
obtained from the slots fed at F’F'. By adjusting the power and phasing to the 2 
sets of terminals so that the vertically polarized and horizontally polarized fields 
are equal in magnitude and in phase quadrature, a circularly polarized omnidi- 
rectional pattern is produced.” At (f) 4 in-phase 4/2 dipoles are mounted around 
the circumference of an imaginary circle about 4/3 in diameter.* Each dipole is 
inclined to the horizontal plane as suggested in the figure. 

In general, any linearly polarized waye can be transformed to an elliptically 
or circularly polarized wave, or vice versa, by means of a wave polarizer.* For 
example, assume that a linearly polarized wave is traveling in the negative z 
direction in Fig. 16-21 and that the plane of polarization is at a 45° angle with 
Tespect to the positive x axis. Suppose that this wave is incident on a large 
grating of many dielectric slabs of depth £ with air spaces between. A section of 


"J. D. Kraus, “Helical Beam Antenna for Wide-Band Applications.” Proc. IRE, 46, 1236-1242, 
October 1948. 

?C. E. Smith and R. A. Fouty, “Circular Polarization in F-M Broadcasting,” Electronics, 21, 103- 
107, September 1948. 

*G. H. Brown and O. M. Woodward, Jr. “Circularly-Polarized Omnidirectional Antenna,” RCA 
Rev., 8, 259-269, June 1947. 

*F. Braun, “Elektrische Schwingungen und drahtiose Telegraphie,” Jahrbuch der drahifosen Tele- 
graphte und Telephone, 4, no. 1,17, 1910. 
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Figure 16-21 Wave polarizer.” 


this grating is shown in Fig. 16-21. The slab spacing {in the x direction) is 
assumed to be a small part of a wavelength. 

The incident electric field E can be resolved into two components, one 
parallel to the x axis (E,) and the other parallel to the y axis (E,); that is, E = xE, 
+ yE,. The x component (E,} wil! be relatively unaffected by the slabs. However, 
E, will be retarded (velocity reduced). If the depth £ of the slabs is just sufficient 
to retard E, by 90° in time phase behind £,, the wave emerging from the back 
side of the slabs will be circularly polarized if | E,| = |£,|, Viewing the approach- 
ing wave from a point on the negative z axis, the E vector rotates clock wise. 

If the depth of the slabs is increased to 2L, the wave emerging from the 
back side will again be linearly polarized since £, and £, are in opposite phase, . 
but E is at a negative angle of 45° with respect to the positive « axis. Increasing 
the slab depth to 3L makes the emerging wave circularly polarized but this time 
with a counterclockwise rotation direction for E (as viewed from a point on the 
negative z axis). Finally, if the slab depth is increased to 41, the emerging Wave is 
linearly polarized at a slant angle of 45°, the same as the incident wave. The 
dielectric grating in this example behaves in a similar way to the atomic planes of 
a Uniaxial crystal, such as calcite or rutile, to the propagation of light. For such 
crystals the velocity of propagation of light, linearly polarized parallel to the 
optic axis, is different from the velocity for light, linearly polarized perpendicular 
to the optic axis. 


16-11 MATCHING ARRANGEMENTS, BALUNS AND TRAPS. 
Impedance matching between a transmission line and antenna may be accom- 
plished in various ways.' As illustrations, several methods for matching a trans- 


‘ Only arrangements with transmission-line elements will be described. These are convenient at high 
frequencies. However, at low or medium frequencies ihe length of the required transmission-line sec- 
tions may be inconveniently large so that if is the usual practice to use matching circuits with lumped 
elements. Radio-frequency transformers and x, T and L sections are employed in this application. 


IGLL MATCHING ARRANGEMENTS, BALUNS AND TRAPS = 7.35 
mission line to a simple 4/2 dipole will be considered. Suppose that the antenna is 


a cylindrical dipole with a length-diameter ratio of 60 (L/D = 60) and that ‘the 
measured terminal impedances at 5 frequencies are as follows: 


Frequency Antenna jewgth, © Terminal impedance, 2 


L1SFy L=053 110 + j90 
1L01F, L=049 80 + j40 
Fy = center frequency L=046 65 + j0 
093F, L=043 §2 — 740 
O.BSF, £=0.39 40 — j]00 


The center frequency Fy corresponds to the resonant frequency of the 
antenna. At this frequency the terminal impedance is 65 + j0 Q. 

The most direct arrangement for obtaining an impedance match is to feed 
the dipole with a dual coaxial transmission line of 65 © characteristic impedance 
as in Fig. 16-22a. The variation of the antenna impedance referred to 65 22 is 
shown by the solid curve in the Smith chart' of Fig. 16-23. The normalized 
impedances plotted on the chart are obtained by dividing the antenna terminal 
impedances by 65. The VSWR on the 65-© line as a function of frequency and 
antenna Jength is shown by the solid curve in Fig. 16-24. 

The dipole antenna may also be energized with a 2-wire open type of trans- 
mission line. Since the characteristic impedance of convenient sizes of open 2-wire 
line is in the range of 200 to 600.Q, an impedance transformer is required 
between the line and the antenna. A suitable transformer design may be deduced 
as follows. Referring to Fig. 16-22, the impedance Z, at the terminals of a loss- 
less transmission line terminated in an imiped nice Z,18 


Z, + jZ, tan Bx 


LZa=Z {l 
Be’? 7 +jZ, tan Bx 


where 8x = (2x/4)x = length of line, rad 
Z, = characteristic impedance of the transmission line {since the line is 
assumed to be lossless, Z, is a pure resistance}, © 


Equation (1) may bz reexpressed as 


(Z,/tan Bx) + jZo 


5 tei (Zo/tan Bx) + jZa 


(2) 


' PH. Smith, “An Improved Transmission Line Calculator,” Electronics, 17, 130, January 1944. See 
J. D. Kraus, “Electromagnetics” 3rd ed., McGraw-Hill, 1984, pp. 408-411, for Smith chart solutions 
of single and double stub matching 
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Figure 16-22 Matching arrangements for cylindrical 4/2 dipole antenna. 


When the line is 4/4 long (8x = 90°), (2) reduces to 


25 
Z,=>— 3 
as. (3) 
or Zi=Z,Z;, (4) 


or Zo =/2Z4Za (3) 


If Z, is the antenna terminal impedance and Z, is the characteristic imped- 
ance of the transmission line we wish to use, the two can be matched with a 4/4 
section having a characteristic impedance Z, given by (5). The arrangement is 


M2 antenna and 65-2 line 
~~————}!2 antenna and 500-12 line with ane A/4 transformer 
——-— 42 antenna and 500-2 line with two 4/4 transformers 


Figure 16-23 Normalized impedance variation for cylindrical 4/2 dipole antenna (L/D = 60} fed 
directly by a 65-92 line {solid}, by a 500-2 line with one 4/4 transformer (dashed} and by a 500-0 line 
with two 4'4 transformers in series (dash-dot)}. 


Figure 16-24 VSWR as a function of antenna 
length Lin wavelengths and as a function of the fre- 
0.85°090095 10 TOS TIO 15 quency (the resonant frequency F, is taken as unity). 
Fy The VSWR curves are for ihe same 3 cases of 

Relative frequency Fig. 16-23. 
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shown in Fig, 16-22c¢. At the center frequency, Z, = 652. Supposing that the 
characteristic impedance of the line we wish Io use is 500 9 (Z, = 500 9), we 
have from (5} that the characteristic impedance of the 4/4 section should be Z, = 
180 9. 

This type of transformer gives a petfect match [zero reflection coefficient} at 
only the center frequency. At a higher frequency the antenna impedance is differ- 
ent, and the line length is also greater than 4/4. The resultant impedance varia- 
tion with frequency on the 500-Q line for the L/D = 60 dipole antenna and 120-0 
transformer (4/4 at Fg) is shown by the dashed curve in Fig. 16-23, and the 
VSWR on the 500-Q line is indicated by the dashed curve in Fig. 16-24. It is 
apparent that this arrangement is more frequency sensitive than the arrangement 
with the dual coaxial 65-Q line. 

Instead of making the transformation from the 500-Q line to the antenna in 
a single step with a single-section transformer, two sections may bé connected in 
series as in Fig. 16-22d, Each is 4/4 Jong at the center frequency Fy. At F, the 
first section (Z, = 108 Q) transforms the antenna resistance of 659 to 180 0. 
The second section (Z, = 300 Q) transforms this to 500 Q. The antenna and line 
are perfectly matched at only the ceriter frequency, as before. However, this 2- 
section arrangement is less frequency sensitive than the single section. The nor- 
matized impedance variation with the 2-section transformer is indicated by the 
dash-dot curve in Fig. 16-23, and the VSWR on the 500-Q line is shown by the 
dash-dot curve in Fig. 16-24. 

If the number of sections in the transformer is increased further, it should 
he possible to approach closer to the frequency sensitivity with the direct con- 
nected 65-Q line.’ As the number of sections is increased indefinitely, we 
approach in the limit a transmission line tapered gradually in characteristic 
impedance over a distance of many wavelengths.’ At one end, the line has a 
characteristic impedancc equal to the antenna resistance (65 $2 in the example} 
and at the other end has a characteristic impedance equal to that of the transmis. 
sion line we wish to use (500 Q in the example}, 


' The logarithms of the impedance ratios may be made 10 correspond to a set of binomial coefficients. 
(See J.C. Slater. Microwave Transmission, McGraw-Hill, New York, 1942, p. 60.) Thus, the 
logarithms of the impedance ratios for 2-, 3- and 4-section transformers would be as in Pascal's 
triangle: 

2-sections: 1:2:1 

3-sections; =o1:3:3:1 

4-sections: $:4:6:4:1 
inthe 2-seclion transformer of Fig. 16-22d these ratios are followed since 


108 300 560 
log — : log —: log —— = 1:2:1 
08 5 | IPB Tog | 198 399 = 12 


? ¢. R. Burrows, “The Exponential Transmission Line.” Beif System Tech, J. #7, 555-573, October 
1938. . 


H. A. Wheeler.” Transmission Lines with Exponential Taper,” Pree. IRE, 27, 65-71, January 1939. 
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Another more frequency-sensitive method of matching a 500-0 line to a 4/2 
dipole is with a stub,! as shown in Fig. 16-22e¢. The line between the stub and the 
transmitter may be nonresonant or perfectly matched to the antenna at one fre- 
quency with the stub as shown. The stub may also be placed 4/2 farther from the 
antenna, as shown by the dashed lines.” In this case, however, the resonant line 
between the stub and antenna is longer, and this arrangement is more frequency 
sensitive than with the stub closer to the antenna. In general, if is desirable to 
place matching or compensating networks as close to the antenna as possible if 
frequency sensitivity is to be a minimum. 

With the single stub as in Fig. 16-22e both the length of the stub and its 
distance $ from the antenna are adjustable. The stub may be open or short- 
circuited at the end remote from the line, the stub length being 4/4 different for 
the 2 cases. To adapt this arrangement to a coaxial line requires that a line 
stretcher be inserted between the stub and the antenna, An alternative arrange- 
ment is a double-stub tuner which has 2 stubs at fixed distances from the antenna 
but with the lengths of both stubs adjustable. 

The frequency sensitivity? of a dipole antenna may be ‘iiade less than for 
the L/D = 60 dipole with a direct-connected 65-2 line, as above, in several ways. 
A large-diameter dipole can be used (smaller L/D ratio) since, as shown in 
Chap. 9, the impedance. variation with frequency Is inherently less for thick 
dipoles as compared to thin dipoles. The thick dipole is desirable for very wide- 
band applications. If such a dipole is inconvenient, the impedance variation can 
often be reduced over a moderate bandwidth by means of a compensating 
network. For example, the frequency sensitivity of the L/D = 60 dipole with a 
direct-connected 65-Q line can be reduced over a considerable bandwidth by 
connecting a compensating line in parallel with the antenna terminals as in 
Fig. 16-22). If this line or stub has an electrical length of 4/2 at the center fre- 
quency and has a 65-29 characteristic impedance, the same as the transmission 
line, the variation of normalized antenna termina) impedance with frequency, as 
referred to 65 Q, is shown by the dash-dot curve in Fig. 16-25@. The variation 
without compensation (antenna of Fig. 16-22a) is given by the solid curve (same 
curve as in Fig. 16-23). The VSWRs on a 65-& line are compared in Fig. 16-25 
for the antenna without compensation (solid curve) and with the compensating 
stub (dash-dot curve). The frequency sensitivity of the compensated arrangement 
is appreciably less over the frequency range shown. For instance, the. bandwidth 
for VSWR < 2 is about 14 percent for the uncompensated dipole but.is about 18 
percent for the compensated dipole. 

The action of the parallel-connected compensating line or stub is as follows. 


'F. E. Terman, Radio Engineers’ Handbook, McGraw-Hill, New York, 1943, pp. 187-191. Gives 
design charts for open stub, closed stub and reentrant matching aftrangements. ' 
? In general, the distance of the stub from the antenna can be increased by 24/2 where x is an integer. 


3 Frequency sensitivity as used here refers only to impedance, not antenna pattern. 
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4/2 antenna with 65-2 line 


0.85 0.90 0.95 1.0 1.05 1.10115 
—-:—.—- \/2 antenna and 65-2 line ‘ : r, , . 


: , Fi 
with 65-0 compensating stub Relative frequency 
-——---- 4/2 antenna and 120-2 line 
with 65-{1 compensating stub 
(2) 


Figure 16-25 Normalized impedance (a) and VSWR (b) for cylindrical 4/2 dipole (L/D = 60) fed 
directly wilh a 65- line as in Fig. 16-22 (solid curves); with a 65-0 line and 65-0 4/2 compensating 
stub as in Fig: 16-22f {dash-dot curves); and with a 120-2 line and 65-22 i/2 compensating stub 
(dashed curves). 


(b) 


At the center frequency F, it is 180° in length. Since it is open ended, it places an 
infinite impedance across the antenna terminals and has no effect. At a frequency 
slightly above F, the line becomes capacitative. Hence, it places a positive sus- 
ceptance in parallel with the antenna admittance which at this frequency has a 
negative susceptance.’ Admittances in parallel are additive so this tends to reduce 
the total susceptance at the antenna terminals and, therefore, the VSWR on the 
line. At a frequency slightly below Fy the result is similar, but in this case the stub 
is inductive and the antenna has capacitative reactance, 

The above matching afrangements provide for a perfect impedance match 
(VSWR = 1) at the resonant frequency of the antenna. Sometimes a perfect 
impedance match is not required at any frequency, and it is sufficient to make the 


) ‘The antenna impedance at this frequency has a positive reactance, Hence, 


1. 1 


Feet 
Z R+jx 


=G—jB 


where G is the conductance component and B the susceptance component of the admittance Y. 
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VSWR less than a certain value over as wide a frequency band as possible. For 
example, the VSWR for the +'2 dipole (L/D = 60) may be made less than 2 over 
nearly the entire frequency band under consideration if the antenna with a 65-0 
compensating stub is fed with a 120-© line instead of a 65- line. The impedance 
and VSWR curves for this case are shown by the dashed lines in Fig. 16-254 
and bh, 

Although the above discussion deals specifically with matching arrange- 
ments between a 4/2 dipole and a 2-conductor transmission line, the principles 
are general and can be applied to other types of antennas and to coaxial lines, 

Antenna impedance characteristics may also be compensated by series reac- 
tances or by combinations of series and parallel reactances.! Many of the tech- 
niques of impedance compensation are discussed with examples by J. A. Nelson 
and G. Stavis.? 

It is often convenient to use a single coaxial cable to feed a balanced 
antenna. This may be accomplished with the aid of a balanee-to-unbalance trans- 
former or balun.? One type of balun suitable for operation over a wide frequency 
band is illustrated in Fig. 16-l3e. Another more compact type is shown in 
Fig. 16-26a. The gap spacing at the center of the dipole is made small to mini- 
‘mize unbalance. The length £ may be about 4/4 at the center frequency with 
operation over a frequency range of 2 to 1 or more. With this arrangement a 
reactive impedance Z = jZ, tan BL appears in parallel with the antenna imped- 
ance at the gap, Z, being the characteristic impedance of the 2-conductor line of 
length L. Yet another form of balun is shown in Fig. 16-26. This form provides — 
a balanced transformation only when L is 4/4 and, accordingly, is suitable only 
for operation over a few percent bandwidth. 

If a 4/2 dipole antenna is fed by a single coaxial line as in Fig. 16-27a, 
current can flow back along the outside of the coaxial cable making the current 
distribution on the dipole unbalanced, as suggested in the figure. To feed the 
dipole with a single coaxial line in a balanced manner, a dummy 2/4 cable can be_ 
placed parallel to the active coaxial line as in Fig. 16-28a (see also Fig. 16-26a). 
However, this arrangement is narrowband and may be cumbersome in some 
applications. A wideband, more-compact arrangement is to wind the coaxial 
cables around a ferrite core, as suggested in Fig. 16-285, and locate this balun at 
the center of the dipole, as indicated in Fig. 16-27b. The high decoupling imped- 
ance of the coils on the ferrite core affects mainly the exterior fields of the coaxial 


’F. D. Bennett, P. D. Coleman and A. S. Meier, “The Design of Broadband Aircraft-Antenna 
Systems,” Proc. RE, 33, 671-700, October 1945. 

‘HL J. Rowland, “ The Series Reactance in Coaxial Lines,” Proc. [RE, 36, 65-69, January 1948. 

J. R. Whinnery, H. W. Jamieson and T. E. Robbins, “Coaxial-Line Discontinuities,” Prec. IRE, 32, 
695-709, November 1944. ; : 

2 J. A. Nelson and G. Stavis, in Very High Frequency Techniques, Radio Research Laboratory Staff, 
McGraw-Hill, New York, 1947, chap. 3, pp. 53-92. 

> Hu Shuhao, “ The Balun Family,” Micrewave J., W, 227-229, September 1987. 
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Balanced dipole antenna 


Coaxial 
line 


Gafanced dipole antenna 


Cylindrical 
sleeve 


ed 


Coaxial 
line Figure 16-26 Methods of feeding a balanced 
antenna with a single coaxia} line. 


(b} 


cables rather than their interior so that the coaxia! line impedance (50 or 75 0) is 
unchanged. 

Another method of feeding a balanced dipole or a driven dipole array 
(W8JK. type) is shown in Fig. 16-29. A 2-conductor transmission line of afumin- 
um tubing is terminated in a short-circuited telescoping section of slightly larger 
diameter tubing which can slide trombone-fashion in order to adjust the antenna 
and fine to resonance. The coaxial line tap point at a distance d above the short- 
ing bar is then adjusted by a second trombone for minimum VSWR on the coax. 
Since the-antenna is resonated, its terminal impedance is immaterial, making the 
arrangement effective for matching a coaxial line to a wide variety of balanced 


=hi2 


$} | soo Balun | soe 
coax coax 


Current "| 
on outside 


Figure £6-27 {a) Unbalanced 4/2 
of cgax 


dipole fed front a 50-£} coaxial line - 

with currents on outside of the 
(eo). {5) coaxial line. (b) Balanced 4/2 

dipole balun-fed from coaxial line. 
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Dipole antenna Dipole antenna 


Ferrite 

core 
re Active Dummy 
Cable coax cable 


id 


{o>} 


(a) 


Figare 16-28 {a) 4/4 balance-to-unbalance transformer {balun). (5) More compact balun with cables 
wound on a ferrite core, 


antennas with high efficiency since the 2-conductor aluminum line Has low losses. 
By sliding the trombones, the antenna may be resonated: and matched at any 
frequency over a range of several octaves, with the bandwidth at a particular 
setting dependent on the @ of the antenna. 


fr antenna 


Thin wall 2-conductor 

6061-T6 transmission 
(thardi tine (= 3002} 
alurmmigum 

tubing 


Clamps optional 


Tromba Oe | 


End of braid 
at centerpoint 


Figure 16-29 Trombone tuners for resonant 
antenna system with balun. 
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fatF, 


Trap 


Trap 


F r 
derail} Coax (@) ~ Ald Ground 


(3) 


Figure 16-30 = (a) Dipole with traps for operation at 2 frequencies separated by an octave (F, = 2F,). 
{6} Four in-phase 4,2 elements with phase-reversing coils. (c) Vertical ommidirectional in-phase 34/4 
monopole. 


f 


In many wide-bandwidth applications if is not mecessary to have a 
frequency-independent antenna for continuous spectrum coverage but rather an 
ahtenna which can operate at spot frequencies. This is possible, for example, with 
a center-fed dipole by means of tuned traps, as shown in Fig. 16-30a, each trap 
consisting of a parallel-tuned LC circuit. At frequency F,, for which the dipole is 
2/2 long, the traps introduce some inductance so that the resonant length of the 
dipole is reduced. At twice the frequency F, (=2F,) the traps are resonant 
(jE = t/oC) and the high impedance they introduce effectively isolates the outer 
sections of the dipole, the inner part becoming a resonant 4/2 dipole at frequency 
F,. Thus, in this simple example, the antenna can perform simultaneously as a 
matched 4/2 dipole at 2 frequencies, F, and F,, separated by an octave. With 
more traps, operation may be extended to other frequencies. Although in our 
example the 2 frequencies are harmonically related, this is not a requirement, 
Note, however, that the end segment must present a low impedance to the trap to 
be isolated (1e., mismatched). In Fig. 16-30a the end segment is ~ 4/4 long at F, 
so this requirement is met. 

A coil (or trap) can also act as a 180° phase, shifter as in the collinear array 
of 4 in-phase 4/2 elements in Fig. 16-30b. Here the elements present a high impe- 
dance to the coil which may be resonated without an external capacitance due to 
its distributed capacitance. The coil may also be thought of as a coiled-up 4/2 
‘element. This 4-element array has a gain of 6.4 dBi as compared to 3.8 and 5.3 
dBi gain for 2- and 3-element collinear arrays of 4/2 elements. 
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Cutting the antenna of Fig. 16-306 at pomt 4 and turning the section 4B 
vertical above a ground plane results in the in-phase 34/4 omnidirectignal mono- 
pole antenna of Fig. 16-30c with 8.3 dBi gain. To match the approximately 150-Q 
terminal resistance to a 50- to: 75-Q coaxial line, a capacitance-inductance L 
network can be used. 


16-12 PATCH OR MICROSTRIP ANTENNAS. These antennas are 
popular for low-profile applications at frequencies above 100 MHz (4 9.< 3 m). 
They commonly consist of a rectangular metal patch on a dielectric-coated 
ground plane (circuit board). A microstrip or patch antenna is shown in Fig. 
16-31 with the dielectric substrate material having a typical relative permittivity 
e, x 2 and thickness tf ~ 4)/100. They differ in size and method of feeding from 
the flush-dise antenna of Fig. 16-12d. 

Typical patch dimensions of length 7., width W and thickness ¢ are indi- 
cated in Fig. 16-31 with feed from a coaxial line at the center of the left edge. The 
horizontal components of the electric fields at the left and right edges are in the 
same direction, giving in-phase linearly polarized radiation with a maximum 
broadside to the patch (up.an Fig. 16-310). 

The patch acts as a resonant 4/2 parallel-plate microstrip transmission line 
with characteristic impedance equal to the reciprocal of the number » of parallel 


Lenz 


Weh=hohie, 


Top 
(a} 


Metai patch 


Dielectric 
substrate 


£= 49/100 


Coax Ground ; Figure 16-31 Top view (a) and side 
feed plane Side {eross-section) view (6) of patch antenna 
th) fed by coaxial line at left edge. 
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Field cells 


Fringing 
field 


Figure 16-32 View from coax feed side 
of patch of Fig. 16-31 with gap {or slot) 
divided into {square} ficid cells. 


field-cell transmission lines.! Each field-cell transmission line has a characteristic 
impedance equal to the intrinsic impedance Z, of the medium where 


z= ftaz/& (Q) (1) 
& t 


For air, 4, = &, = 1 and Z; = Zy = 3772. 

An end view of the patch (from the left side} is shown in Fig. 16-32. The 
cross section (as drawn) has 10 parallel field-cell transmission lines so that for 
&, = 2 the microstrip characteristic impedance Z, is given by 


ZS aera Q) 
n/é, 10/2 


Since n = W/t, a more general relation is 


Zz 


= 3 
Whe — «B) 


This relation neglects fringing of the field at the edges. Since W is typically even 
much larger than the ¢ value in this example, this effect is small for a patch. 
However, for a microstrip transmission line where the ratio W/t is smaller, the 
fringing effect can be accounted for approximately by adding 2 cells, giving a 
more accurate formula for microstrip line impedance as 


Z= Zo 
© /e TW) + 2] 
The resonant length L of the patch is critical and typically is a couple 
of percent less than 4/2, where A is the wavelength in the dielectric (4 = dole). 
Radiation from the patch occurs as though from 2 slots, at the left and right 


in Fig. 16-31. Let us calculate their impedance for the case where the dielectric 
substrate is air {é, = 1). 


(4) 


* J.D. Kraus, Electromagnetics, 3rd ed., McGraw-Hill, 1984, pp. 388, 397. 
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From (13-6-10) the impedance Z, of a siot antenna is given by 


z= 28 _ 354% 
4Z,—Z, 


{Q} (5) 


where Z, = intrinsic impedance of empty space = 377 } 
Z, = impedance of complementary dipole, 2 


For a slot 4 tong and a few 4/100 wide, the complementary dipole impedance is 
approximately 700 + j0Q. Thus, the approximate slot impedance is 


Z, ~~ 502 (6) 


This is the impedance of a slot in a conducting sheet open on both sides. 

The 4/2 microstrip is equivalent to a 4/2 section of transmission line 
shunted with a radiation (and loss) resistance at each end. The centerpoint of the 
line is at low potential and czh be grounded with little effect on operation. Thus, 
the slot at each end is effectively boxed-in, doubling its impedance. However, the 
2 patch “slots” act in parallel, which halves the impedance resulting in an input 
resistance 


Ry, = 500 


for W = do which is a typical value even with «> 1. If W is smaller, R,, 
increases proportionately, 

The radiation pattern of the patch is broad. Typically, the beam area 2, is 
} ofa half-space or about x sr. The resulting patch directivity D is then given by 


4n 4 
D=7-=—" = 4 (or 6 dBi) (7) 
Q, R 


The impedance bandwidth of a patch antenna is usually much narrower 
than its pattern bandwidth. The impedance bandwidth is proportional to the 
thickness t of the dielectric substrate, Since ¢ is small, the bandwidth is small, 
typically a few percent. 

Although the concept of effective height A, may not be appropriate when 
applied to a patch, it is interesting to evaluate A, for a typical patch antenna. 

From (2-19-6) the effective height #, of an antenna is given by 


h, = — (8) 


where R, = radiation resistance, Q 
’ A, = effective aperture, 2? 
Z, = intrinsic impedance of space, Q 
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If we take D=4 and R, = 50 tor a typical patch we have as its effective 
aperture ; 


=* (9) 
and as its effective height 
he = {3 = 0.34, (10) 


It is interesting that an antenna which extends only 4,/100 above a flat ground 
plane has an “ effective height ” 30 times as much. 

The dimensions of a patch are not electrically small and at, say, 2 GHz 
(= hale 2 = 106 mm) a patch is also not physically very small. 

Although the above discussion is considerably simplified, it outlines some of 
the Important properties of patch antennas, Many other shapes and configu- 
rations are possible. For example, for matching purposes the feed point can be 
moved in from the edge. Patches also jend themselves to microstrip arrays in 
which the patches are fed by microstrip transmission lines. The configuration of a 
4-patch array with ¢, = 4 is shown in Fig. 16-33. Sce also Fig, 11-54 showing an 
array of 896 microstrip elements. 

The literature on patch or microstrip antennas is extensive. Some basic 
references are those of Munson,’ Derneryd,? Carver and Mink? and Pozar,* 

Monolithic Microwave Integrated Circuits (MMICs) combine microstrip 
antennas and associated circuitry in very compact form with applications at {Te- 
quencies from 50 MHz to 100 GHz.* 

Printed-circuit technology is suitable for printing a variety of antenna 
elements as, for exampie, dipoles. To feed these balanced center-fed elements 


‘R. E. Munson, “Conformal Microstrip Anlennas and Microstrip Phased Arrays,” [EEE Trans. 

Anis. Prop., AP-22, 74-78, January 1974. 

R. E. Munson, “ Microstrip Antennas,” Antenna Engineering Handbook, McGraw-Hill, 1984, chap. 7. 

? A. Derneryd, “A Theoretical Investigation of the Rectangular Microstrip Antenna Element,” IEEE 

Trans, Ants. Prop., AP-26, 532-535, July 1978. 

3 K_R. Carver and J. W. Mink, “ Microstrip Antenna Technology,” IEEE Trans. Anis. Prop., AP-29, 

25-38, January (987, 

“D. M. Pozar, “An Update on Microstrip Antenna Theory and Design Including Some Novel 

Feeding Techniques,” IEEE Ants. Prop. Soc. Newsletter, 28, 5-9, October 1986. 

* E. Brookner, “Array Radars: An Update,” Microwave J., 30, 134-138, February 1987, and (67-174, 

March 1987. 

*D. M. Pozar, “Considerations for Millimeter Wave Printed Antennas,” IEEE Trans. Ants. Prop., 

31, 740-747, September 1983. 

E. Levine, J. Ashenasy and D. Treves, “Printed Dipoie Artays on a Cylinder,” Micrewave J. 30, 
85-92, March 1987, 
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section 
for \/4 
transformer) 


Figure 16-33 Microstrip array of 4 patches with corporate feed by microstrip transmission fines. 


requires 2-conductor microstrip transmission fines, which may be a disadvantage. 
However, a dipole element occupies less area than a patch. It is interesting that 
the input resistance variation with dielectric thickness ¢ of a center-fed*l/ dipole 
is similar to that of a patch whose slot is complementary to the dipole. 


16-13 THE HIGH-GAIN OMNI. A high-gain (high-directivity) antenna 
which is also omnidirectional involves a contradiction. The directivity D of an 
antenna is given by 


4n 
=— 1 
D a, {1} 
where 2, = beam area 


A hypothetical isotropic point source has a beam area 2, = 4x, making it - 
completely omnidirectional. From (1), its directivity D = 1, which is the lowest ° 
possible directivity. For the directivity (or gain of a lossless radiator) to be more ~ 
than unity requires that the beam area be less than 4x so that the aritenna is no 
longer omnidirectional. Thus, for a simple antenna, high directivity is incompat- 
ible with an omnidirectiona! (4x sr) pattern. The combination of both is 2 theo- 
retical and a practical impossibility. However, in the digital signa!-processing 
domain of a large phased array the combination is theoretically possible, giving 
an arbitrarily large number of simultaneous high-directivity beams but, due to 
inherent losses, not necessarily ones of high gain (see Sec. 11-13). 


16-14 SUBMERGED ANTENNAS. In (16-4-1) for the reflection coefh- 
cient p,. it is assumed that the wave originates in the fess-dense medium {air} and 
is incident on the earth or ground of relative permittivity «,. If the wave orig- 
inates in the denser medium and travels from it into air (16-4-1} becomes 


._ sin a ~ ¥/ (i/e,} — cos? a a 
es sin a + ./U/e) — cos? 


where ¢, = relative permittivity of denser medium 
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lf Ls, < cos? x p, 18 complex and |p,| = 1. Under this condition, the incident 
wave is totally reflected back into the more-dense medium.’ When the radical in 
(1) is zero, p, = 1/0°, which defines the critical angle (see Fig. 16-34) 


x =cos”! d (2) 


&, 


F 


* 
For all angles less than ¢., |p.) = 1, and the wave originating in the denser 
medium is reflected back from the interface. [t may be shown that for x < 2, the 
electric field in the less-dense medium decays exponentially away from the inter- 
face {evanescent wave) and propagates without loss along the interface (surface 
wave).? 


Transmitted ~ 
waves lor rays) 


Transmitted 
rays all inside 


this angle 
Totally 


internally 
reflected 
wave lor ray} 


Transmitter [J 


Figure 16-34 Rays from submerged antenna al angles x below 83.6° are tolally internally reflected. 
Rays between 83.6 and 90° are Iransmitted through the surface into air above and spread oul over 
almost 180°. 


; This i is the case for ithe ereatiiicaiar or parallel polarization. 


7 J, D. Kraus, Electromagneries, 3rd ed.. McGraw-Hill, 1984, p. 515. For a detailed exposition of 
antennas in material media, see R. W. P. King and G. §. Smith (with M. Owens and T.T. Wu), 
Antennas in Matter, MIT Press, 1980. See also P. psa Leaky Feeders and Subsurface Radia 
Communication, IEE, London, 1982. 
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Example. A 60-MHz (4, = 5 m) radio transmitter feeding a monofilar axial-mode 
helical antenna is situated 20 m below the surface of a freshwater lake with con- 
stants yp, = 1, ¢, = 80 and ¢ = 1.33 x 10°? Um" ' ‘The helix axis is vertical. See 
Fig. 16-34. {a} For a given transmitter power how many turns should the helix have 
to maximize the signal at an elevation angle of 10° above the surface? (b} What is 
the relative power density radiated above the surface as a function of the elevation 
angle above the surface? (c) If the transmitter power is 100 W, what is the signal 
level al an elevation angle of 10° at a distance of 1 km from the submerged antenna 
site? The receiving antenna is a George Brown turnstile with reflector elements. 


Solution 
(a} At 60 MHz the loss term of the relative permittivity 


6 1.33 x 107? 
=~ a ee 3) 
égw 8.85 x 10°17 x 2n x 60 x 10 
and the complex relative permittivity 
£, = £— je’ = 80 —j4 {4} 


The water is not lossless but ¢, > «7, so neglecting ¢” we have from (2) that the 
critical angle is given by 


= cos! fla 33.58° 
2%, = cos oO 83.58 (5) 
Thus, all rays from the helix at elevation angles less than 83.58° are reflected 
back into the water, and only rays at elevation angles greater than 83.58° emerge 
into the air, as suggested in Fig. 16-34. The hole through which the rays emerge 
is 12.84° wide [ = 2 (90° — 83.58°)] centered on the zenith (x = 90°}. 
From Snell's law we have approximately that 


COS x, = Jé cos x = 8.94 cos x (6) 
where x, = elevation angle of ray transmitted above the surface 


For x, = 10°, we have from (6} that x = 83.68° or just 0.1° (=83.68° — 83.58") 
above the critical angle. 

For a monofilar axial-mode helical antenna with number of turns 2 > 3, 
pitch angle 12° <2 < 14" and circumference 0.8 < C, < 1.15, the beam width 
and directivity from (7-4-4} and (7-4-7) are 


§2° 
HPBW ~ ——— (7) 
av ns, 
and D =~ 12C72 nS, (8) 


Taking C, = 1, x = 12.5" and a = 12, the HPBW = 32.0° and D = 31.7.1 The 
half-power angle off axis is given by HPBW/2 = 16.0°, as compared to 6.32? 


' Do not confuse x here for helix pitek angle with 2 in (6) for elevation angle. 
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(=90° — 83.68°) for the ray which emerges at x, = 10°. Thus, with 12 turns the 
beam is broad enough that at or close to the critical angle the signal level is 
down from the maximum (on axis} only about 0.3 dB. Doubling the length of 
the helix (# = 24} increases the directivity from (8) by about 3 dB, but narrows 
the beam width sufficiently (by 1/,/2) that at the critical angle the signal level is 
down about another 0.5 dB. Thus, doubling # results in a net increase in the 
level of the radiation emerging at an elevation angle 2, = 10° above the surface. 
However, the narrower beam requires that the helix axis be set within {° of 
vertical. Thus, a helix with about 20 turns is a reasonable compromise. 

The relative power density § of a ray reflected back into the water is given by 


_ Exley? + (Ey ley 1? 


S, = 
Ei + Ej 


(9) 


where £, = electric field perpendicular to the plane of incidence 
£, = electric field parallel to the plane of incidence 
P, = reflection coefficient for perpendicular component 
[Eq. (16-4-1) with ¢, inverted] : 
P|, = Teflection coefficient for paraliel component 
[Eq. (16-4-6} with ¢, inverted} - 
Assuming circular polarization (£, = £,) from the helix within the critical-angle 
hole, (9} reduces to 


$= 4a)? + lay!) (10) 


‘The relative power density S$, transmitted through the surface and emerging 


above it is then given by 

5,=1-5S, -(11) 
Evaluating (10) and (11) for «, = 80 as a function of the elevation angle z, yields 
the curve of Fig. 16-35a and the pattern of Fig. 16-35b. Both graphs give the - 
power fadiated relative to its value at the zenith (x, = 90°). 
Note that the dimensions of the helix are reduced to 1/,/c, + 0.11 or 11 percent 


pf the dimensions in air. Thus, the submerged helix diameter D = dilefe: n= 


35 m/(,/ 80-2) = 0.178 m. 
The loss component of the permittivity ¢” = 4 and since «> < ¢, the attenu- 
ation constant for the water is given by’ 


a= — 1 =-—— = 0.281 Npm" 
do fe, 5/80 
and the attenuation in the water path d by 
Attenuation (water} = 20 log e~ *4 = 20 log e %75!* 7° — 49 dB 


The loss at the interface is given from ((1) for elevation angle 2 (water) = $3.68" 
as 10 log 0.51 = 3 dB. 


' Do not confuse here as the attenuation constant (=real part of propagation constant y) with for 


helix pitch angle or a for elevation angle. Unfortunately, the English and Greek alphabets do not have 
enough letters to go around. 
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Figure 16-35 (a} Ratio of power density at elevation angle x, to power density at zenith {90°} 
for waves transmitted above surface of lake from submerged transmitter. (>) Field pattern of 
radiation transmitted above surface in polar coordinates. 


The directivity of the 20-turn helix is given by 
D ~ 12C? nS, = 12 x 20 x 0.22 = 528 
and its effective aperture by 


_ Did 52.8 x S$? 


A, 
4n 4x 


= 105 m? 

A George Brown turnstile (Sec. 16-7) with reflector elements has a directivity 
D ~ 3 and effective aperture at Ag = 5 m of 6 m?. Taking the distance between 
transmitter and receiver as 1 km we have from the Friis transmission formula 
that the received power less water attenuation and surface {interface} loss is 


— PrAg Aer _ 100 x 105 x 3 
Td 1000? x 5? 


The water attenuation and surface {interface} loss total 52 dB (=49 + 3} so the 
net (actual) received power is given by 


P,= 1.25 x [07 /antilog $.2 = 8 x 10°° W=8 nW 
or a bit less than 1 m¥ ona 100-Q transmission line. 


The transmitted energy-carrying field emerging above the surface goes to zero 
at the surface (elevation angle x, = 0°), as indicated in Fig. 16-345a@ and 6. There is 
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also a reactive wave traveling out along (above) the surface that accompanies the 
totally internally reflected wave. However, it is a reactive wave and carries no 
energy (E and H are in time-phase quadrature). Its fields decay exponentially with 
height above the surface (being simply the matching fields at the surface of the 
reflected-wave fields below) and are called evanescent fields. Due to the difference in 
transmission of the parallef and perpendicular field components through the surface, 
the received wave is not necessarily circularly polarized (AR # 1). However, the 
receiving antenna should be circularly polarized and of the same hand as the trans- 
mitting antenna, an implicit assumption made in solving the example problem. 

It is also assumed in the exanvple that the water surface is smooth. If it is not 
smooth, as under windy conditions, the situation is different and fluctuations (noise) 
will occur in the received signal. 


The problem of electromagnetic wave transmission from water into ait is 
analogous to that of transmission through the earth’s ionosphere to an extrater- 
restrial pomt above it. In each case, refraction is from a medium with sower 
velocity to one with higher velocity of wave propagation with ray-bending and 
total internal reflection at small enough elevation angles. (See Probs. 17-18 and 
17-19.) 

However, there are some fundamental differences in that the tonasphere is 
inhomogeneous and anisotropic (a magnetized plasma) with polarization changes 
by Faraday rotation. These effects make circularly polarized antennas essential. 

We note that the radio situation differs from the optica one in that e, ~ 80 
for water at radio wavelengths but e, ~ 1.75 for water at optical wavelengths. Thus, 
for light waves the critical angle «, = 41° as compared to 84° for radio waves. 


16-15 SURFACE-WAVE AND  LEAKY-WAVE ANTENNAS. 
Traveling-wave antennas discussed in previous chapters include the monofilar 
axial-mode helix, Jong-wire and polyrod antennas. Surface-wave and leaky-wave 
antennas are also traveling-wave antennas but are ones which are adapted to 
fiush or low-profile installations as on the skin of high-speed aircraft. Typically, 
their bandwidth is narrow (10 percent) and their gain is moderate {~ 15 dBi). 

Consider the plane boundary between air and a perfect conductor as shown 
in Fig. {6-36a with a vertically polarized plane TEM wave traveling to the right 
along the boundary. From the boundary condition that the tangential com- 
ponent of the electric field vanishes at the surface of a perfect conductor, the 
electric field of a TEM wave traveling parallel to the boundary must be exactly 
normal to the boundary, or vertical, as in Fig. 16-36a. However, if the conductiv- 
ity ¢ of the conductor is not infinite, there will be a tangential electric field E, at 
the boundary, as well as the vertical component E£,, so that the total field will 
have a forward tilt as in Fig. 16-36b. 

The direction and magnitude of the power flow per unit. area are given by 
the Poynting vector with average value 


S,, = + Re E x H* (Wm?) (1) 
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Figure 16-36 Vertically polarized wave traveling lo right (2) along surface of a perfeclly conducting 
medium and (}) along surface of medium with finite conductivity. 


At the conducting surface the average power into the conductor (— y direction) is 
S,= —} Re E, Ht (2) 
This is power dissipated as heat in the conductor. 
The space relation of E,, H,(or H¥)and S,is shown in Fig. 16-37a. Since 
i = Z, (3) 
where Z, = intrinsic impedance of the conductor 
then from (2} the power flow into the conductor can be written as 
S, = —4H,H?t Re Z, = —4H?, Re Z, {4} 


where H, = H,,e &'" 
H* = H,,e**™ = complex conjugate of H, 
é = phase lag of H, with respect to £, 
} = propagation constant = a + jf 


The power flow parallel to the surface {x direction} is 


S,=4ReE,Ht (Wm7}} (5} 

Medium 1 

{air} E 

H, £, A, s. Sy 
is aaa ale a 
= 5, = s Sa 
Medium 2 
(2) {5} (e) 


Figure 16-37 Fields and Poynting vector at the surface of a conducting medium with a vertically 
polarized wave traveling paraliel Jo the surface. 
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The space relation of E,, H, and S, is shown in Fig. 16-37b. Since 


E 
3 =Zy (6) 


Zz 


where Z, = intrinsic impedance of the dielectric medium (air) above the conduc- 
tor ‘ 
| 


then from (5) the power flow along the conductor (x-ditection) can be written 
S,=}H2,ReZ,  (Wm~?)  D 


The total average Poynting vector is then 
é HH z 
S,, = %8, + yS, = is (% Re Z, — ¥ Re Z,) (8) 


Figure 16-37 shows the relation of S,, to its x and y components. It is apparent 
that the average power flow is not parallel to. the surface but downward at an 
angle c. This angle is the same as the forward tilt angle of the electric field (see 
Fig. 16-36b). If the conductivity of the conductor is infinite (¢ = 03), the tilt is 
zero {r = 0) 

From (8) the tilt angle 


, Re Z, 
Re Z; 


t= fan” 


(9) 


Example 1. Find the tilt angle t for a vertically polarized 3-GHz wave traveling in 
air along 2 flat copper sheet. 


Solution. At 3 GHz, we have for copper that Re Z, = 14.4 mQ. The intrinsic imped- 
ance of air is real and independent of [requency (= 377 92). From (9} we have 


_, 144 x 107? 


= 0.0022° {10 
377 e Se 


t=tan 


Although 1 is very small it is not zero, indicating some power flow into the 
copper sheet. If ¢ is small or if the conductor is replaced by a dielectric, t may 
amount to a few degrees. In the Beverage antenna (Sec. fi-iéc} the horizontal 
field component (£,) is parallel to the antenna wire and induces emf’s in it. 


Example 2. Find the forward tilt angle + for a vertically polarized 3-GHz wave 
traveling in air along the smooth surface of a freshwater fake. 


Solution, At 3 GHz the conduction current of fresh water is negligible compared 


with the displacement current («7 < ¢)) so the water may be regarded as a dielectric 
medium with ¢ ~ | = 80. Thus, from (9), 


t= tan”) —— = 64° ay 
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Figure 16-38 (a} Magnitude variation with time of £, and E, components of E in air at the surface 
of a copper region for a 34GHz TEM wave traveling parallel to the surface. (5) Resultant values of E 
(space vector} at 22.5° intervals over one cycle, illustrating elliptical cross-feld at the surface of the 
copper region. The wave js traveling to the right. Note that although E has x and » components 
(cross-feld) it is linearly polarized as seen from the x direction. (From J. D. Kraus, Electromagnetics, 
Sed ed.. McGraw-Hill, 1984) 


.The tilt angle t calculated above is an average value. [n general, its instan- 
taneous direction varies with time. For the wave traveling along the copper sheet, 
E, and £, are in phase octature (45° phase difference), so that at one instant the 
total field E may bé in the x direction and }-period later in the y direction, For 
the 3-GHz wave of Example 1, £, and £, vary with time as in Fig. 16-38@. The 
locus of the tip of E describes a cross-field ellipse as in Fig. 16-385, with positions 
shown as a function of time (wt). The ellipse is not to scale, the E, values being 
magnified by 5000. The variation of the instantaneous Poynting vector is shown 
in Fig. 16-39 with ordinate values magnified by 5000, It is of note that the tip of 
the Poynting vector travels around the ellipse twice per cycle. 

Whereas copper has a complex intrinsic impedance, fresh water at 3 GHz 
(as in Example 2) has a real intrinsic impedance so that E£, and E, are essentially 
in phase and the cross-field ellipse collapses to a straight line with a forward tilt 
of 6.4”. 

The forward tilt of E or downward tilt of S in the above examples tend to 
make the wave energy hug the surface, resulting in a bound wave or surface wave. 
The phase velocity » of this wave is less than the velocity c of light, L¢., it is a slow 
wave {v < c). To initiate a wave along the surface, a launching device, such as a 
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nail 67.5" 


Figure 16-39 Poynting vector in air at a point on the surface of a copper region for a 3-GHz TEM 
wave traveling along the surface {tc right}. The Poyating vector is shown at 22.5° intervals over a 
cycle. The ordinate values are magnified 5000 times compared with the abscissa values. The tip of 
the Poynting vector travels around the ellipse rwice per cycle. {From J. BD. Kraus, Electromagnetics, 
Sed ed, MeGraw- Trill, {984} 


horn, with a height of several wavelengths can be used as in Figs. 16-40 and 
16-41. 

. In 1899 Arnold Sommerfeid’ showed that a wave regu be guided by a 
round wire of finite conductivity. Jonathan Zenneck? pointed out that for similar 
reasons a wave traveling along the earth's surface would tend to be guided by it. 

The guiding action of a flat conducting surface can be enhanced by adding 
metal corrugations. These and the horn fauncher in Fig. 16-40 form a surface- 
wave antenna. The corrugations have many teeth per wavelength {s < 2/5). The 
slots between the teeth support a TEM wave involving £,, which travels up and 
down the depth of the slot (a standing wave), Each slot acts like a short-circuited 
section of a parallel-plane 2-conductor transmission line of depth d. Assuming 
lossless materials, the impedance Z presented to a wave traveling down the slots 
is a pure reactance given by 


2a d 

Z =jZ, tan —Y—— 2a/id (Q) (12) 
Wave 
Horn direction 
Gite "He Tit angte 
Siot Teath £y wie 
Tt ; Figure 16-40 Corrugated surface- 
Se wave antenna with horn wave- 
Conductor ~ launcher. 


aA Sommerfeld, « *Fortpflanzung elektrodynamischer Wellen an einem zylindrischen Leite Ann. 
Phys. wu. Chem, 67, 233, December 1899. 


? J. Zenneck, “Uber die Fortpflanzung ebener elektromagnetischer Wellen lings einer ebenen Leiter- 
flache und ihre Beziehung zur drahtlosen Telegraphie,” Anni Phys., 23, 846-866, 1907. 
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Figure 16-41 Dielectric-slab surface-wave antenna with horn wave-launcher. 


where Z, = intrinsic impedance of medium filling the stots, Q 
&, = Telative permittivity of the medium, dimensionless 
Ag = free-space wavelength, m 
d = depth of slots, m 


For air-filled slots (Z, = 377 Q and e¢, = 1), {12) reduces to 


Ind 
Z ~jl20n tan (Q) (13) 


“O 


The slots store energy from the passing wave. When d < 2,/4, the plane along the 
top of the teeth is inductively reactive. When d = i,/4, Z = co and the plane 
along the top is like an open circuit (nothing below), while when d = 4,/2, Z = 0 
and the plane appears like the conducting sheet. below it {a short circuit). 

The guiding action of a flat conducting surface can also be enhanced by 
adding a dielectric coating or slab of thickness ¢. With a launcher, as in Fig. 
16-41, the combination forms another type of surface-wave antenna. The electric 
field is vertically polarized but has a small forward tilt at the diélectric surface. 
For a sufficient thickness d, the fields attenuate perpendicular to the surface () 
direction) as e *”, where 


2 
a= > 8 — 1 (Np m7!) (14) 


For «, = 2, the attenuation is over 50 dB 4~', Thus, the fields are confined close’ 
to the surface. 

Corrugated and dielectric slab surface-wave antennas, as in Figs. 16-40 and 
16-41, with a length of several 4 and a width of 14 or more (into page), produce 
end-fire beams with gain proportional to their Jength and width. It is assumed 
that the conducting surface (ground plane) extends beyond the end of the corru- 
gations or slab. If not, the beam direction tends to be off end-fire (elevated). For 
optimum patterns, the depth of the slots or thickness of the slab may be tapered 
at both ends. 

Although surface-wave antennas take many forms, the ones described above 
are typical, They are traveling-wave antennas carrying @ bound wave with the 
energy flowing above the guiding surface and with velocity v < c (slow wave}. E 
would be perpendicular to the surface except for its forward tilt. 
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Figure 16-42 Open-top waveguide 
antenna with continuous energy 
leakage. 


Leaky-wave antennas are also traveling-wave types but ones in which radi- 
ating energy leaks continuously or periodically from along the length of the 
guiding structure, with most of the energy flow within the structure. Typically, 
but not necessarily, the structure carries a fast wave (v > c). A hollow metal wave- 
guide is an example. With one wal! removed, energy can teak out continuously all 
along the guide. 

A leaky-waveguide antenna of this type is shown in Fig, 16-42. Since the 
wave velocity v in the guide is faster than the velocity c of light, the radiation 
forms a beam inclined at an angle @ with the guide as given by 


@ = cos! = (15) 


For v = 1.5c, @ = 48°. Since v is a function of the frequency, the beam angle ¢ 
may be scanned by a change in frequency. 

A leaky-wave antenna may also be constructed by cutting holes or slots at 
a regular spacing along the waveguide wall as in Fig. 16-43 (see also the slotted 
waveguide of Fig. 13-5). Leakage may be controlled by the slot or hole size. For a 
slot or hole perimeter of ~14, leakage is large but decreases rapidly with a 
decrease in perimeter. This periodic structure radiates at a beam angle @ given 
from (7-11-8) by 


a 
$ = cos”! E + in| (16) 
where s = hole or slot spacing, m 
Aq = free-space wavelength, m 


4, = wavelength in guide, m 
m = mode number, 0, +4, +1,... 


Example. Find the beam angle ¢ for 4, = 1.54), 5 = Agand m= —1. 
Solution, From-16), 


1 
~ = cos”? Fc - |- 109.5" {in back-fire direction) 
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Figure 16-43 Slotted-waveguide 
antenna with Jeakage at periodic 
(discrete) intervals. 


If the slots are spaced 2/2 instead of 14, proper phasing requires that alter- 
nate ones be placed on opposite sides of the centerline. For this case m = —4 in 
(16). The beam angle ¢ may be scanned by a change in frequency. Although 
described here as a leaky-wave antenna, the antenna of Fig. 16-43 may also be 
considered as simply an array of waveguide slots. 

Consider now a dielectric slab waveguide of thickness ¢ with wave injected 
at small enough « {below the critical angle) so that the wave is totally internally 
reflected and propagates by multiple reflections inside the slab. The situation is 
similar to that for the submerged radio transmitter in Sec. 16-14, except that here 
‘the denser medium has upper and lower boundaries and a thickness of the order 
of 14,. Although the energy is transmitted inside the slab, fields exist above and 
below, These, however, are evanescent and decay exponentially away from the 
slab. They convey no energy. (Recall the evanescent wave above the water surface 
in Sec. 16-14,} 

It might be supposed that any wave injected into the slab at an angle below 
the critical value will propagate, but, because of multiple-reflection interference, 
waves will only propagate at certain angles (eigenvalues).' Figure 16-44 is an end 
view of a dielectric slab waveguide carrying a wave with electric field parallel to 


Evanescent 
field 
“ast air Slab 


Figure 16-44 End view of dielectric slab waveguide 
with E parallel to the slab surfaces. Propagation is into 
the page. Arrows and graph (at left) indicate variation 
in magnitude of E across the thickness d of the slab. The 
field outside the slab is evanescent and transmits no 
energy. 


1E| 


a J.D. Kraus, Electromagnetics, 31d ed., McGraw-Hill, 1984, p. 590. 
D. Marcuse, Theory of Dielectric Optical Waveguides, Academic Press, 1974. 
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the surfaces (perpendicular to the plane of incidence). In the notation of Sec, 
16-14 this is an E, field. Propagation is into the page. The evanescent field above 
and below the slab matches the field inside but carries no energy. However, dis- 
continuities on the slab surface can cause energy leakage from inside and radi- 
ation. Thus, a dielectric slab with surface discontinuities can act as a leaky-wave 
antenna. 
A dielectric cylinder can also serve as a guide in the same manner as a slab, 

At or near optical! wavelengths the cylinder diameter can be physically small or 
threadlike. Such guides, or optical fibers, consist typically of a transparent glass 
core surrounded by a glass sheath or cladding of slightly lower index of refraction, 
with the sheath enclosed in an. opaque protective jacket. A typical core fiber 
25 zm in diameter is as fine as a human hair and can carry one thousand 2-way 
voice communication channels with an attenuation as small as 1 dB km‘ at 
tight or infrared wavelengths (4 to 1 ym). 

’ The literature on surface- and leaky-wave antennas is extensive. Summary 
treatments are given by Zucker and by Mittra.’ 


16-6 ANTENNA DESIGN CONSIDERATIONS FOR SATELLITE 
COMMUNICATION, In 1945, while a radar officer in the Royal Air Force, 
Arthur C. Clarke? published an article in Wireless World in which he proposed 
the use of artificial satellites and, in particular, those in a geostationary orbit, a5 a 
solution to the world’s communication problem. The idea then seemed far 
fetched to many but 12 years later Sputnik went up and only 6 years after that, in 
1963, the first successful geostationary satellite, Syncom 2, was put into orbit and 
Clarke's proposal became a reality. Now there are hundreds of satellites’ in the 
geostationary or Clarke orbit with more being added at frequent intervals. Fhe 
satellites move with the earth as though attached to it so that from the earth each 
appears to remain stationary above a fixed point on the equator. These satellites 
form a ting around the earth at a height of 36000 km above the equator, putting 
the earth in the company of other ringed planets, Saturn and Uranus, with the 
difference that the earth’s ring is man-made and not natural. Arthur Clarke has 
observed that the ancient superstition that our destinies are controlled by celes- 
tiat bodies has at last come true, except that the bodies are ones we have put up 
there ourselves. 

Having 4 transmitting (transponder) antenna on a Clarke-orbit satellite is 
like having it on an invisible tower 36000 km high. Since earth-station dishes 
look upward at the sky, ground reflections are eliminated but the ground is still 


'F. J. Zucker (chap. 12} and &. Mittra (chap. 10}, in Antenna Engineering Handbook, McGraw-Hill, 
L984. : 


> A.C. Clarke, “ Extra-terrestrial Relays,” Wireless World, St, 305-308, October 1945. 
7 Nearly $00 at the end of 19B6. 
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involved through its effect on the antenna noise temperature via side and back 
lobes. 

‘ The spacing of satellites in the Clarke orbit is closely connected with the 
design of both satellite and earth-station antennas, Thus, if beam widths and 
sidelobe levels are reduced, the spacing can be reduced and more satellites 
accommodated in orbit. 

The fuil orbit utilization problem involves not only satellite placement and 
spacing but also the available spectrum. Thus, satellites may be parked closer 
together than beam widths would allow if they operate in different frequency 
bands. However, both orbit space and spectrum space are limited resources which 
must be allocated in an optimum manner to meet the tremendous international 
demand for satellite communications. The problem of maximizing access to the 
Clarke orbit is under study and planning by the satellite orbit-use (ORB) sessions 
of the World Administrative Radio Conference (WARC), with its first session 
(ORB-1) in 1985 and a second session {OR B-2} scheduled for 1988.! 

To permit closer spacings than otherwise, North American satellites sharing 
the same frequencies use an alternate linear-polarization technique. For example, 
the even-numbered channels of a satellite may be polarized parallel to the orbit. 
with odd-numbered channels perpendicular to it, while the adjacent satellites on 
either side have the polarizations reversed (odd-numbered parallel and even- 
numbered perpendicular to the orbit), Some satellites serving other parts of the 
world use circular polarizations of opposite hand to do the same thing. Thus, the 
response level of the earth-station antenna to the opposite state of polarization is 
a factor. , 

it is necessary that the earth-station antenna have gain and pattern proper- 
ties capable of providing a satisfactory S/N ratio with respect to noise and inter- 
ference sources {as from adjacent satellites). The satellite transponder power, 
antenna gain and pattern are also factors. At the Clarke-orbit height of 
36000 km, a satellite spacing of 1° amounts to a physical separation of 630 km. 
Although each satellite wanders about its assigned orbital location (usually in a 
systematic manner), this “station-keeping” motion is required by regulation to 
be less than 60 km (0.1°) so that spacing even closer than 1° is possible without 
danger of satellites colliding.” 

Some of the antenna design aspects may be illustrated by an example. 


Example, Determine the required parabolic dish diameter of a 4-GHz (C-band} 
earth-station antenna if its system temperature = 100 K for an S/N ratio of 20 dB 


1H. J. Weiss, * Maximizing Access to the Geostationary-Satellite Orbit,” [TU J., 33, 469-477, August 

E986, 

? The satellite antenna pointing accuracy in roll, pitch and yaw are also usually of the order of @.1° or 
. less. Roll, pitch and yaw are of primary concern in the satellite antenna design but of secondary 

importance in the earth-station antenna design. The Astra satellites have specifications of 0.06" roll, 

0.07° pitch, 0.22° yaw and +0.05° station keeping. 
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and bandwidth = 30 MHz with satellite transponder power = 5 W, satellite para- 
bolic dish diameter = 2 m and spacing between satellites = 2°. 


Solution. From the Friis transmission formula and the Nyquist noise-power equa- 
tion, we haye from (17-3-9) that the S/N (actually C/N or carrier-to-noise) ratio for 
isotropic antennas and a transmitter power of 1 W is given by 


ae re 
N 16n?r?kT,,.B (1) 


where A= wavelength 
= downlink distance, 36000 km 
k = Boltzmann’s constant = 1.38 x 10°77 J K7! 
Ty. = System temperature, K 
B = bandwidth, Hz 


Introducing the indicated values in (1) we obtain 


§ 
— = ~61.8 dB 
N 8 (2) 
for the downlink at 1 W isotropic. 

For the D = 2 m diameter satellite dish at SO percent aperture efficiency, the 
antenna gain G, is given by 


4nA 
G,= oo = 355 4B . (3) 


Dp? 
where A, = tn =} = 1.6m? 
A = 0.075 m 


The transponder power of 5 W gives an additional 7 dB (=log 5) gain. The 
required earth-station antenna gain G, must then be sufficient to make the system 
S/N ratio > 20 dB, or 


Gy = 20 + 61.8 ~ 355-7 = 39.3 dB (4) 


Thus, the required earth-station effective aperture 


*G, A? 
A, = z = 38 m? (5) 


At an assumed aperture efficiency of 50 percent the required physical aperture A, is 
twice this, or 7.6 m?, making the required diameter of the earth-station antenna 


Dp=2 [42 = 3.1m (6) 
He 


This diameter meets the $/N ratio requirement. To determine if it also meets the 2° 
spacing Tequirement we should know the illummation taper across the dish aper- 
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Main beam 
Maximum 


f8 Satellit iti fost ° 
Variation rie i aia Variation (+0.2°) 


Figure 16-45 Pattern of C-band earth-station dish for worked example. Pattern is shown 
with respect to satellite positions at 2° spacing in the Clarke orbit. 


ture. This is not given. However, we assumed 50 percent aperture efficiency which 
implies substantial taper. Accordingly, the beam widths may be estimated as 


65° 65° 
= = ———_ = 16° 7 
mere B,  3.1.m/0.075 m 7 
and BWFN = ‘= =35° (8) 


a 


Thus, first nulig or minima are approximately 1.75° either side of the satellite or 
0.25° less than the 2° spacing of the adjacent satellites, as indicated in Fig. 16-45. 
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The first sidelobe level of a tapered circular aperture should be at least 20 dB 
down and since the adjacent satellites are closer to the first nulls or minima than the 
first sidelobe maxima, the adjacent satellite levels should be at least 25 dB down, 
which could make the total noise level about 18 dB down. Although this may not be 
satisfactory, the use of an opposite state of polarization on the adjacent satellites 
should reduce their interfering signal level to an acceptable level provided the earth- 
station response to cross-pelarization is small. 

The station-keeping accuracy of the satellites and the pointing error of the 
€arth-station antenna are also factors. Since these may vary independently, the 
effects will be random and must be assessed by statistical methods giving upper and 
lower limits to the overall S/N ratio. 

Assuming an earth-station antenna peinting error of +0.1°, the same as the 
required satellite station-keeping tolerance, means that the satellite. position may 
vary a maximum of +0.2° with respect to the first nul}. This is indicated in Fig. 
16-45. We note that at one extreme the satellite is almost at the null but at the other 
extreme is only about 4 dB below the first sidelobe maximum. These and other 
factors are discussed by Jansky and Jeruchim.’ 

Although we have made a number of assumptions, the example illustrates 
many of the important factors involved in determining suitable dimensions and 
pattern characteristics of an earth-station antenna. (See Fig. 12-58.) 


16-17 RECEIVING VERSUS TRANSMITTING CONSIDER- 
ATIONS. According to the principle of reciprocity, the field pattern of an 
antenna is the same for reception as for transmission. However, it does not 
always follow that because a particular antenna is desirable for a given transmit- 
ting application it is also desirable for reception. In transmission the main objec- 
tive is usually to obtain the largest field intensity possible at the point or points 
of reception. To this end, high efficiency and gain are desirable. In reception, on 
the other hand, the primary requirement is usually a large signal-to-noise ratio. 
Thus, although high efficiency and also gain may be desirable, they are important 
only insofar as they improve the signal-to-noise ratio. As an example, a receiving 
antenna with the pattern of Fig. 6-46a may be preferable to a higher-gain 
antenna with the more directional pattern of Fig. 16-46d, if there is an interfering 
signal or noise arriving from the back direction as indicated. Although the gain of 
the antenna with the pattern at (a) is less, it may provide a higher signal-to-noise 
ratio since its pattern has a null directed toward the source of the noise or inter- 
ference (see Sec. 11-13 on adaptive arrays). 

However, by way of contrast, suppose that circuit nolse in the receiver is the 


' D. M. Jansky and M. C. Jeruchim, Communication Satellites in the Geostationary Orbit, Artech 
House, 1983. 
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——P ~—- 

interfering Desired 

signal , signal 
{a} 


Figure 16-46 Low-gain antenna with high front-to- 


back ratio at {a) is better than higher-gain antenna 

— - a “with lower fronl-to-back ratio at (4) for reception in 

: - the presence of a back-side interfering signal. 
Interfering Desired 


signal signal However, for transmission the higher-gain antenna 
(b) at (b) is superior. 


limiting factor. Then high antenna gain and efficiency would be important in 
order to raise the signal-to-noise ratio. 

In direction-finding antennas. the directional characteristic of the antenna is 
employed to determine the direction of arrival of the radio wave. If the signal-to- 
noise ratio is high, a null in the field pattern may be used to find the direction of 
artival. With a low signal-to-noise ratio, however, the maximum of the main lobe 
may provide a more satisfactory indication.! 


1618 BANDWIDTH CONSIDERATIONS. The useful bandwidth of an 
antenna depends, in general, on both its pattern and impedance characteristics.? In 
thin dipole antennas the bandwidth is usually determined by the impedance 
variation since the pattern changes less rapidly. However, with very thick cylin- 
drical antennas or biconical antennas of considerable cone angle, the impedance 
characteristics may be satisfactory over so wide a bandwidth that the pattern 
variation determines one or both of the frequency limits. The pattern may also 
determine the useful bandwidth of horn antennas, metal-plate lens antennas or 
zoned lens antennas. 

ff the acceptable bandwidth for pattern exceeds that for impedance, the 
bandwidth can be arbitrarily specified by the frequency limits F, and F, at which 
the VSWR on the transmission line exceeds an acceptable value. What is accept- 
able varies widely depending on the application. In some cases the VSWR must 
be close to unity. In others it may be as high as 10 to I or higher. The bandwidth 


1 A. Alford, J. D. Kraus and E. C. Barkofsky, in Very Aigh Frequency Techniques, Radio Research 
Laboratory Staff, McGraw-Hill, New York, 1947, chap. 9. 

2 The pattern is understood 10 include polarization characteristics. 

? A dipole 4/2 long has a half-power beam width of 78°. If the frequency is reduced so that the dipole 
length approaches an infinitesimal fraction of a wavelength, the beam width only increases from 78 to 
SO, while if the frequency is doubled sc that the dipole is {A long the beam width decreases from 78 
fo about 47* 
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can be specified as the ratio of F, — F, to Fy (the center or design frequency) or 
in percent as 


F,—F, 
Fo 
Another definition is the simple ratio F;/F, (or Fi/F, to 1) where F, > F;, 


x 100 


The bandwidth due to the impedance can also be specified (if the bandwidth 
is smail) in terms of its reciprocal or Q at Fo, where 


total energy stored by antenna 


=2 : : 
Q= te energy dissipated or radiated per cycle 


16-19 GRAVITY-WAVE ANTENNAS. ROTATING BOOM FOR 
TRANSMITTING AND WEBER BAR FOR RECEIVING. Gravity, 
which we frequently think of as a force which holds us to our seat in a chair, isa 
manifestation of Albert Einstein’s theory of general relativity in which space, time 
and matter are related in a geometric concept.’ Although accelerating masses 
may, in theory, radiate gravity waves (analogous to the electromagnetic waves 
tadiated by accelerated charges), gravitational radiation is a smatler-order effect 
and tends to be weak.” 

Consider, for example, the gravitational radiation from a uniform solid steel 
bar rotating end-over-end as a gfavity-wave tr’.nsmitting antenna. According to 
Misner, Thorne and Wheeler’ in their classic book Gravitation, the bar will 
radiate a power 


P=15x10°°*M7i@® = (W) (1) 
where Af = mass of bar, kg 


L = length of bar, m 
« = angular velocity, rad s~* 


If the bar’s mass is 500 tonnes (M = 5 x 10° kg), is 20 m long (L = 20 m) 
and rotates end-over-end 270 times per Minute, which is about as fast as the 
tensile strength of the bar will permit (w = 2x x 270/60 rad s~*}, we have, intro- 
ducing these values in (1), that the very smal! power 


P=22x 10°77 W (2} 


is radiated in gravity waves. 


’ a. Einstein," Zur allgemeinen Relativilatstheorie,” Preuss. Akad. Wiss., 47, 778-786, 799-803, 1915. 
? Electric charges, being of two signs (posilive and negative), can form dipoles but masses, being of 


only one sign, cannot. Thus, gravitational dipole radiation is not possible but gravitational quadru- 
Polar radiation is. 


>. W. Misner, K. S. Thome and J. A. Wheeler, Gravitation, Freeman, 1973. 
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Figure 16-47 Proposed gravity-wave communication link with rotating-boom transmitting antenna 
and Weber-bar receiving antenna. The Weber bar should be suspended in a cushioned, evacuated, 
refrigerated tank (nel shown), 


Although the above example shows that gravity-wave radiation is very inet- 
ficient and weak, let us design a hypothetical pravity-wave communication link. 
Instead of a uniform solid bar as the transmitting antenna let us use a pair of 
moveable weights on a rotating boom as in Fig. 16-47. The rotating boom idles 
with the weights at the ends. With weights drawn in, the boom speeds up and 
sends out waves of a higher frequency to which a Weber-bar receiving antenna is 
tuned. With the position of the weights under the control of a telegraph key, we 
have a frequency-shift CW system with the transmitted gravity-wave frequency 
equa] to twice the boom rotation rate. The velocity of propagation of the gravity 
waves is presumed to be equal to the velocity of light. 

Turning next to the receiving system, let us use an antenna similar to the 
one developed by the pioneer gravity-wave scientist Professor Joseph Weber of 
the University of Maryland. It consists of a several-tonne aluminum bar, or 
Weber-bar antenna, suspended at its midpoint and isolated from sound and 
vibration by enclosing it in a refrigerated, cushioned, evacuated tank (Fig. 16-47). 
A passing gravity wave should make the bar vibrate as though tapped by a tiny 
hammer. The vibration of the bar generates electrical signals in strain sensors 
attached to the bar. These signais are then amplified and recorded. 

For optimum performance the bar’s natural frequency should be the same 
as the frequency of the gravity waves from the rotating transmitting antenna, The 
Weber-bar antenna should also be broadside to the wave direction. The sensi- 
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tivity of the Weber-bar antenna is proportional to its mass and its stiffness (or Q) 
and inversely proportional to its temperature. 

As of the present date (1987) no gravity waves have been detected for 
certain although a number of very sensitive systems are in operation. Indirect 
evidence of their existence comes from measurements of rotating double {binary) 
star systems where the measured rate of decay or slow-down of the orbital period 
is found to agree closely with the energy loss and decay expected from gravity- 
wave radiation. 

Gravity waves are now (1987) in a status between their theoretical postu- 
lation by Einstein and their detection and demonstration, similar to the status of 
radio waves in the years after Maxwell published his theory but before Hertz 
produced and measured them. 

Additional sascussions of gravity-wave detection are given by Kraus.’ 


PROBLEMS? 


16-1 VSWR for dipole antenna. Calculate the VSWR on a 65-2 line connected to the 
L/D = 60 dipole antenna of Fig. 16-22f over a 30 percent bandwidth if an open- 
ended line of 40 2 characteristic impedance is connected in parallel with the 
antenna terminals. The line is 180° long at the center frequency Fy 

*16-2 Stub impedance. 

(a) What is the terminal impedance of a ground-plane mounted stub antenna fed 
with a 50-0 air-filled coaxial line if the VSWR on the line is 2.5 and the first 
yoltage minimum is 0.174 from the terminals? 

(6) Design a transformer so that the VSWR = 1. 


16-3 Square loop. Calculate and plot the far-field pattern in the plane of a loop antenna 
consisting of four 4/2 center-fed dipoles with sinusoidal current distribution 
arranged to form a square 4/2 on a side. The dipoles are all in phase around the 
square. 

16-4 Triangular loop. Calculate and plot the far-field pattern in the plane of a loop 
antenna consisting of three 4/2 center-fed dipoles with sinusoidal current distribu- 
tion arranged to form an equilateral triangle 4/2 on a side. The dipoles are all in 
phase around the triangle. 

16-5 Microstrip line. For a polystyrene substrate (e, = 2.7) what width-substrate thick- 
ness ratio results in a 50- microstrip transmission line? 

*16-6 Surface-wave powers. A 100-MHz wave is traveling parallel to a copper sheet 
()Z,| = 3.7 » 10° O) with E (=100 V m~’ rms) perpendicular to the sheet. Find 
{a) the Poynting vector (watts per square meter) parallel to sheet and (b) the 
Poynting vector into the sheet. 


' 3. D. Kraus, Redio Astronomy, 2nd ed., Cygnus-Quasar, 1986, pp. 9-29, 9-33: J.D. Kraus, Our 
Cosmic Universe, Cygnus-Quasar, 1989, pp. 211-214, 225. 


* Answers to starred (*) problems are given in App. D. 
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16-9 


16-10 


*16-11 


16-12 


16-13 


*16-14 
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Surface-wave powers. A 100-MHz wave is traveling parallel to a conducting sheet 
for which |Z, | = 0.02 © HE is perpendicular to the sheet and equal to 150 V m7! 
(rms), find (a) watts per square meter traveling parallel to the sheet and (5) watts 
per square meter into the sheet. 

Surface-wave power. A plane 3-GHz wave in air is traveling parallel to the bound- 
ary of a conducting medium with H parallel to the boundary. The constants for 
the conducting medium are ¢ = 10’ 0 m“' and y, = ¢, = 1. If the traveling-wave 
ms electric field £ = 75 mV m™', find the average power per unit area lost in the 
conducting medium. 


Surface-wave current sheet. A TEM wave is traveling in air parallel to the plane 
boundary of a conducting medium. Show that if K = p,v, where K is the sheet- 
current density in amperes per meter, p, is the surface charge density in coulombs 
per square meter and v the velocity of the wave in meters per second, it follows 
that K = H, where H is the magnitude of the H field of the wave. 


Coated-surface wave power. Show that for a dielectric-coated conductor, as in 
Fig. 16-41, the ratio of the power transmitted in the dielectric P, to the power 
transmitted in the air P, is given by 


P, cos Bd 


P, sin? Bd 


(sin 28d ~ 2Bd) 


where d is the thickness of the dielectric coating. 


Coated-surface wave cutoff. A perfectly conducting flat sheet of large extent has a 
dielectric coating (z, = 3) of thickness d = § mm. Find the cutoff frequency for the 
TM, (dominant) mode and its attenuation per unit distance. 

Lunar communixation by surface wave. Discuss the possibilities of using dielectric- 

slab surface-wave modes for radio communication around the moon over long 

distances (1000 km or more). Note that the moon has no ionosphere. See, for 
example, W. W. Salisbury and D. L. Fernald, “ Postocculation Reception of Lunar 

Ship Endeavour Radio Transmission,” Nature, 234, 95, Nov. 12, 1971; also A. F. 

Wickersham, Jr., “Generation, Detection and Propagation on the Earth of HF 

and VHF Radio Surface Waves,” Nature, 23, 125-130, Apr. 5, 1971. 

Horizomal dipole above ground. A thin 4/2 dipole is parallel to a flat, perfectly 

conducting ground at a height 4 above it. (a) Calculate and plot the gain of the 

dipole in the zenith direction as a function of height # for heights from zero to 4. 

Express the gain with respect to a 4/2 dipole in free space. Assume zero losses. 

(b) Repeat (a) for dipole loss resistance R, = 1Q. 

Overland TY for HP, VP and CP. 

(a) A typical overland microwave communication circuit for AM, FM or TV 
between a transmitter on a tall building and a distant receiver involves 2 paths 
of transmission, one a direct path (length rp) and one an indirect path with 
ground reflection (length r, + 72), as suggested in Fig. P16-14. Let 4, = 300 m 
and d= $km. For a frequency of 100 MHz calculate the ratio of the power 
received per unit area to the transmitted power as a function of the height A, of 
the receiving antenna. Plot these results in decibels as abscissa versus A, as 
ordinate for 3 cases with transmitting and receiving antennas both (1) vertically 
polarized, (2) horizontally polarized and (3) right-circularly polarized for A, 
values from 0 to 100 m. Assume that the transmitting antenna‘is isotropic and 
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Transmitting antenna 


Receiving antenna 


Ground 


Figure P16-14 Overland microwave communication circuit. 


that the receiving antennas are also isotropic (all have the same effective 

aperture}, Consider that the ground is flat and perfectly conducting. 
(b) Compare the results for the 3 types of polarization and show that circular 
polarization is best from the standpoint of both the noncriticalness of the 
height , and of the absence of eche or ghast signals. Thus, for horizontal ar 
vertical polarization the direct and ground-reflected waves may cance] at 
certain heights while at other heights, where they reinforce, the images on the 
TY screen may be objectionable because the time difference via the 2 paths 
produces a double image {a direct image and its ghost). 
Extend the comparisan af {&) to consider the effect of ather buildings or struc- 
tures which may produce additional paths of transmission. 

Note that direct satellite-to-earth TV downlinks are substantialiy free of 

these reflection and ghost image effects. 


{e 


16-15 Horizontal dipole aboye imperfect ground. Calculate the vertical plane field pattern 
broadside to a horizontal 4/2 dipole antenna 4/4 above actual homogeneous 
ground with constants <) = 12 and « = 2 x to-2 Bm”! at (a) 100 kHz and (b} 
100 MHz. 

16-16 Short vertical dipole above imperfect ground. The center of a short vertical dipole 
(I < 4/10} is located 1/4 above actual homogeneous ground with the same con- 
stants as in Prob. 16-15. Calculate the vertical plane field pattern at (a} 1 MHz and 
(5) 100 MHz. 


*16-17 DF and monopulse. Many direction-finder (DF) antennas consist of small (in 
terms of 4) loops giving a figure-of-eight pattern as in Fig. Pt6-17a. Although the 
null is sharp the bearing (direction of transmitter signal) may have considerable 
uncertainty unless the S/N ratio is large. To resolve the 180° ambiguity of the loop 
pattern, an auxiliary antenna may be used with the loop to give a cardiod pattern 
with broad maximum in the signal direction and null in the opposite direction. 

The maximum of a beam antenna pattern, as in Fig, Pi6-175, can be 
employed to obtain a bearing with the advantage of a higher S/N ratio but with 
reduced pattern change per unit angle. However, if 2 receivers and 2 displaced 
beams are used, as in Fig. P16-17c, a large power-pattern change can be combined 
with a high S/N ratio. An arrangement of this kind for receiving radar echo signals 


16-18 


16-19 


16-26 


*16-21 
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Figure P16-17 Direction finding: (a) with locp null, (+) with beam maximum and (ec) with 
double beam (moncpulse). 


ean give bearing information on a single pulse (monopulse radar). If the power 

received on beam | is P, and on beam 2 is P,, then if P; > P, the bearing is to 

the right. If P, > P, the bearing is to the left and if P, = P, the bearing is om axis 

{boresight). (With 4 antennas, bearing information left-right and up-down can be 

obtained.) 

(a) If the power pattern is proportional to cos* @, as in Fig. P16-17c, determine 
P,/P, if the interbeam (squint) angle x = 40° for A@ = 5 and 10°. 

(6) Repeat for « = 50°, 

(c) Determine the P,/P, of the single power pattern of Fig. P16-17b for A@ = 5 
and 10° if the power pattern is also proportional to cos* A. 

(@) Tabulate the results for comparison and indicate any improvement of the 
double over the single beam. 

Path difference on overland radio link. If 4, =, and dh, in Prob. 16-14 

{Fig. P16-14), show that the path difference of direct and reflected rays is 2h7/d. 


Antennas over imperfect ground. Write and run computer programs for Probs. 
16-15 and 16-26 with a menu for height, frequency and ground constants «and ¢. 
Square-corner monopulse radar antenna, Design a square-corner refiector antenna 
with 2 off-axis feeds to operate as a monopulse radar. See footnote preceding 
equation {12-3-7). 

Signalling to submerged submarines. Calculate the depths at which a 1 4V m7? 
field will be obtained with E at the surface equal to 1 ¥ m_‘ at frequencies of 1, 
10, 100 and 1000 kHz. What combination of frequency and antennas is most suit- 
able? 


CHAPTER 


[7 


ANTENNA 
TEMPERATURE, 
REMOTE 
SENSING, 
RADAR AND 
SCATTERING 


17-l INTRODUCTION. The concepts of antenna temperature and system 
temperature,’ mentioned in earlier chapters, are developed here in more detail 
and their relation shown to the signal-to-noise ratio. The application of the tem- 
perature concept to remote sensing is then discussed. The next sections cover 
radar and the radar equation, leading to considerations of scattering and the 
radur or scattering cross section. 


17-2 ANTENNA TEMPERATURE, INCREMENTAL AND 
TOTAL. Referring to Fig. 17-1a, the noise power per unit bandwidth available at 
the terminals of a resistor of resistance R and temperature T is given by the 
Nyquist? relation as 


p=kT (WH) (1) 


' For more detailed treatment see J. D. Kraus, Radio Astronomy, 2nd ed., Cygnus-Quasar, 1986. 
HL Nyquist, * Thermal Agitation of Electric Charge in Conductors,” Frys, Rev. 32, 110-213, 1928. 
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R oT L___. 
E lj? 
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(a) (b) (c) 
Figure 17-1 {a) Resistor at temperature T. (6) Antenna in an anechoic chamber al temperature T. 
{c} Antenna observing sky at temperaturé T, The same noise power per unit bandwidth is available at 
the terminals in all 3 cases. 


where p = power per unit bandwidth, W Hz7' 
k = Boltzmann’s constant =1.38 x 10°77 JK~! 
T = absolute or Kelvin temperature, K 


If the resistor R is replaced by a lossless antenna of radiation resistance R in 
an anechoic chamber, as in Fig. 17-1), at temperature T the noise power per unit | 
bandwidth available at the terminals is unchanged, 

Now if the antenna is removed from the chamber and pointed at a sky of 
temperature T, the noise power at the terminals ‘s the same as for the two pre- 
vious cases.’ 

If p is independent of frequency, the total power P is given by p multiplied 
by the bandwidth Af, or 


P=kT Af (W) (2) 


where P = power, W 
Af = bandwidth, Hz 


Suppose that the antenna of Fig. 17-1¢ has an effective aperture A, and that 
its beam is directed at a source of radiation which produces a power density per 
unit bandwidth or flux density § at the antenna. The power received from the 
source is then given by 


P=SA,Af  (W) (3) 
where -S = power density per unit bandwidth, W m~* Hz"? 


A, = effective aperture, m? 
Af = bandwidth, Hz 


' It is assumed that the entire antenna pattern “sees” the sky of temperature T. 
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Equating (3) and (2), the power density per unit bandwidth or Aux density 
from the source at the antenna is 


_ KAT, 


a 


(Wm? Hz°4y (4) 


e 
where AT, = incrementa! antenna temperature due to the source, K. 
To separate the power reccived from the source from other sources of radi- 


ation, AT, is measured as the difference in antenna temperature with the antenna 
beam on and aff the source, or 


Aal,=—= (K) (3) 


k 

This incremental antenna temperature AT, is equal to the change in tem- 
perature of the resistor R (substituted for the antenna) required to produce an 
equal power P as given by (2). 

In practice it is not necessary to make the resistor temperature change 
equal to AT, in order to measure AT,,. Thus, the receiver may be switched alter- 
nately to antenna and resistor. Assuming that the receiver output indicator has a 
linear power scale, let the deflection with the antenna be d, and with the resistor 
d,. If the resistor temperature change is AT; , then the incremental antenna tem- 
perature AT; is given by 


At = 9 AT (K) (6) 


where AT, = incremental antenna temperature, K 
d, = deflection with antenna, arbitrary units 
da = deflection with resistor, same units as for d, 
AT, = resistor temperature change, K 


It is assumed that the antenna and resistor are both matched to the trans- 
mission line and receiver, 

If the antenna has no side or back lobes and its beam is narrower than the 
source, the incremental antenna temperature AT, is equal to the source tem- 
perature T,.-Thus, the antenna and receiver act as a passive remote sensing device 
which can determine the temperature of near or distant regions within the 
antenna beam. It is as though the antenna’s radiation resistance R is coupled by 
the beam to the remote regions and acquires a temperature AT, equal to the 
remote region (or source) temperature T,. 

Let us consider now a different situation, i.2., one in which the antenna 
beam is much wider than the source extent, as in Fig, 17-2. Then, obviously, AT, 
will be less than 7;. However, if the source solid angle Q, and the antenna beam 
solid angle Q, are known, the source temperature is given very simply by 


AT, (7) 
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—_ 


Figure 17-2 Silualion where source extent ©, is smaller than the beam area ©, . 


Beam angle 


where T, = source temperature, K 
AT, = incremental antenna (noise) temperature, K 
©, = source solid angle (see Fig. 17-2), sr 
Q, = antenna beam solid angle (see Fig. 17-2), sr 


It is important to note that the antenna temperature has nothing to do with 
the physical temperature of the antenna provided the antenna is lossless. 


Example | Mars temperature. The incremental antenna temperature for the 
planet Mars measured with the U.S. Naval Research Laboratory! 15-tn radio tele- 
scope antenna at 31.5 mm wavelength was 0.24 K. Mars subtended an angle of 
0.005° at the time of the measurement. The antenna HPBW = 0.t16°. Find the 
average temperature of Mars at 31.5 mm wavelength. 


Solution, Assuming that ©, is given by the solid angle within the HPBW, we have 
from {7} that the Mars temperature 


2 0.1162 
T, = — AT, ~ ———__ 0.24 = K 
#0, 4 ~ 940.0057/4) as 


This temperature is less than the infrared temperature measured for the sunlit side 
{250 K}, implying that the 31.$-mm radiation may originate further below the 
Martian surface than the infrared radiation. This is an example of remote-sensing the 
surface of another planet from the earth. 


The source temperature in the above discussion and example is an equiva- 
lent temperature. It may represent the physical temperature of a planetary surface, 
as in the example, but, on the other hand, a celestial plasma cloud with oseil- 
lating electrons which is at a physical temperature close to absolute zero may 
generate radiation with an equivalent temperature of thousands of kelvins. The 
temperatures we are discussing. are thermal (noise) temperatures like those of a 
perfect emitting-absorbing object called a blackbody. A hot object filling the beam 
of a receiving antenna will ideally produce an antenna temperature equal to its 
thermometer-measured temperature? However, the oscillating currents of a 
transmitting antenna can produce an equivalent temperature of millions of 
degrees {K) even though the antenna structure is at normal outdoor temperature. 


1. H. Mayer, T. P. McCullough and ®. M. Sloanaker, “ Observations of Mars and Jupiter at a 
Wavelength of 3.15 em,” Astrophys, J. 127, 11-16, January 1958. 
2 Assuming the object's intrinsic impedance = 377 (2. 
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Figure 17-3 Horn antenna directed at various objects senses different temperatures as suggested. 


It may be said that the antenna (and its currents) have an a blackbody 
(or noise) temperature of millions of degrees. 

All objects not at absolute zero produce radiation which, i in principle, may 
be detected with a radio antenna-receiver. A few objects are shown in Fig. 17-3 
with the equivalent temperatures measured when the horn antenna is pointed at 
them. Thus, the temperature of a distant quasar is over 10° K, of Mars 164 K, of 
a transmitter on the earth 10° K, of a man 310 K, of the ground 290 K,! while 
the empty sky at the zenith is 3 K. This temperature, called the 3 K sky back- 
ground, is the residual temperature of the primordial fireball which created the 
universe and is the minimum pessible temperature of any antenna looking at the 
sky. 

An assumption was made in the above discussion which requires comment. 
It was assumed that the antenna and source pojarizations were matched (same 
polarization states on the Poincaré sphere; see Sec. 2-36). Although this is pos- 
sible for the transmitting antenna in Fig. 17-3, it is not possible for the other 
sources because their radiation is unpolarized? and any antenna, whether linearly 
ot citcularly polarized, receives only half of the available power. Hence, for such 
sources the flux density of the source at the antenna is given by twice (4) or 


_ 2 AT, 
OA 


(W m-? H274 (8 


e 


' Due to reflection, more realistic values for a man and the ground might be less. 
? See J.D. Kraus, Radio Astronomy, 2nd ed., Cygnus-Quasar, 1986, Secs. 4-4, 4-5 and 4-6. 
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We have considered two extreme cases, one where the source extent 1s much 
broader than the antenna beam width and one where the source extent is much 
less than the beam width. Let us consider now the general situation for any 
source beam width-size relation. For this general situation the tutal antenria teni- 
perature is 


nan [ , TA@, 6} PA, b) dQ = (K) (9) 
t 


where T, = total antenna temperature (not AT,), K 
T(@, ¢) = brightness temperature of source or sources as a 
function of angle, K 
P,@, @) = normalized antenna power pattern, dimensionless 
0, = antenna beam solid angle, sr 
aQ = sin @ d# dd = infinitesimal element of solid angle, sr 


Note that T, in (9) is the total antenna temperature including not only cen- 
tributions from a particular source in the main beam but from sources of radi- 
ation in all directions in proportion to the pattern response. Note also that the 
temperatures are in kelvins, K (= Celsius degrees above absolute zero). 


Example 2 Antenna temperature. A circular reflector antenna of 500 m? effective 
aperture operating at 4 = 20 cm is directed at the zenith. What is the total antenna 
temperature assuming the sky temperature is uniform and equal to 10 K? Take the 
ground temperature equal to 300 K and assume that half the minor-lobe beam area 
is in the back direction (toward the ground).' The beam efficiency is 0.7 (=Q,/2,). 


Solution, Assuming that the antenna aperture efficiency is 50 percent, its physical 
aperture is 1000 m* and its diameter 35.7 m (=2,/ 1000/1 m). At «= 0.2 m the 
diameter is 1794, implying that the HPBW ~ 0.4° (= 70°/179}. Thus, the antenna is 
highly directional with the main beam directed entirely at the sky (close to the 
zenith). 

Since the (main) beam efficiency is 0.7, 70 percent of the beam area Q, is 
directed at the 10 K sky, half of the remainder or 15 percent at the sky and the 
other half of the remainder or 15 percent at the 300 K ground. Thus, integrating (9) 
in 3 steps, we have 


id, 1 
Sky contribution =a. (0x 07 O,b=7K 


A 


Sidelobe contribution = — (10 x i x 0.30,)=15K 


ai 


1 : 
Back-lobe contribution = a. (300 x ¥ x 0.3.9,})= 45K 
A 


' Since iueh sky radiation aaa the antenna via reflection from the ground, a2 more realistic 
ground temperature might be less than 300 K. 
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and Tj =74+154+45=535K 


Note that 45 of the 53.5 K, or 84 percent, of the total antenna temperature 
resuits from the back-lebe pickup from the ground. With no back lobes the antenna 
temperature could ideally be only 1¢ K, so that in this example the back lobes are 
very detrimentai to the system sensitivity (see Sec. 17-3). It is for this reason that 
radio telescope and space communication antennas are usually designed to reduce 
back- and sidelobe response to a minimum. 

The information given regarding aperture and wavelength is relevant to the 
problem only to the extent that it indicates that the main beam is directed entirely 
at the sky. 


In contrast to the above example, let us recall the temperature measure- 
ments made by Arno Penzias and Robert Wilson’ in 1965 at 4 GHz on their 
6.2-m horn-reflector antenna which resulted in their discovery of the 3-K sky 
background. When directed at regions of “empty” sky near the zenith, Penzias 
and Wilson measured a total antenna temperature 7, = 6.7 K. 

Contributions to this temperature were measured as” 


2.3 + 0.3 K due to the atmosphere 
0.8 + 0.4 K due to ohmic losses 

<0.1 K due to back lobes into the ground 
3.2405 


The difference, 6.7 — 3.2 = 3.5 K, they attributed to the sky background. Theirs 
was the first measurement of the residual temperature of the primordial (Big 
Bang) fireball which created the universe, and sets a lower limit to the tem- 
perature of any antenna looking at the sky. 

The 0.1-K ground pickup by the antenna of Penzias and Wilson is one of 
the smallest values ever measured for an antenna. Note also that, in their 
analysis, they attributed 0.8 K to ohmic losses in the antenna and rotary joint. 

The antenna noise temperature from the sky as a function of frequency (and 
wavelength) is presented in Fig. 17-4. A beam angle (HPBW) of less than a few 
degrees and 100 percent {main} beam efficiency are assumed. Curves are given for 
beam angles from the zenith (complementary to clevation angles). At lower fre- 
quengies the temperature is dominated by radiation from the galaxy. At higher 
frequencies the atmosphere introduces noise due to absorption. Above the earth’s 
atmosphere (in space) this noise is avoided, but there is a universal photon or 
quantum noise temperature limit at still higher frequencies given by the photon 
energy hf divided by Boltzmann’s constant, or 


' A. A. Penzias and R. W. Wilson, “A Measurement of Excess Antenna Temperature at 4080 MHz," 
Astrophys. J., 142, 419-421, 1965, 
? A discussion of the errors is given in Sec, 18-12, 
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Figure 17-4 Antenna (noise) temperature from the sky as a function of frequency. See text for expla- 
nation. (From J, D. Kraus, Radio Astronomy, 2nd ed., Cygnus-Quasar, 1986.) 


T=— ({K) (10) 


where ft = Planck’s constant = 6.63 x 10°94 Js 
f = frequency, Hz 
k = Boltzmann’s constant = 1.38 x 10°77 JK 7? 


Across the spectrum between these sources of noise there is the noise background 
or floor of 3 K (or more precisely 2.7 K) due to radiation from the primordial 
fireball. The low-noise region between galactic radiation and atmospheric 
absorption defines an earth-based radio window, while the region between galactic 
radiation and quantum limit establishes a cosmic radio window. 
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Figure 17-5 Antenna, transmission line 
Antenna and receiver for system temperature 
terminals determinahion. 


17-3 SYSTEM TEMPERATURE AND _  SIGNAL-TO-NOISE 
RATIO. An antenna is part of a receiving system consisting, in general, of an 
antenna, a receiver and a transmission line which connects them. The tem- 
perature of the system, or system temperature, is a critical factor in determining 
the sensitivity and signal-to-noise ratio of a receiving system. 

Let us consider a receiving system as shown schematically in Fig. 17-5, with 
an antenna, a receiver and a transmission line (or waveguide) connecting them. 

The system temperature depends on the noise temperature of the sky, the 
- ground and antenna environs, the antenna pattern, the antenna thermal effi- 
ciency, the receiver noise temperature and the efficiency of the transmission line 
(or waveguide) between the antenna and receiver. The system temperature at the 
anienna terminals is given by 


Tn = T+ Ta - 1) 4 T(t} + A (il 
Fy E> £3 
where J, = antenna noise temperature [as given by (17-2-9)], K 
Up = antenna physical temperature, K 
£, = antenna (thermal) efficiency (0 < e, < 1), dimensionless 
Tp = line physical temperature, K 
&) = line efficiency (6 < «, < 1),' dimensionless 
T, = receiver noise temperature {see next paragraph), K 


The receiver noise temperature is piven by 


T, T; 
Ty =T, +2 +—3-4+-- 2 
R J Gy GG, ( } 
where 7, = noise temperature of first stage of receiver, K 
T, = noise temperature of second stage, K 


7, = noise temperature of third stage, K 
G, = power gain of first stage 
G, = power gain of second stage 


‘e, =e" where 2 = attenuation constant (Np m_') and / = length of line (m). 
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Terms for additional stages may be required if the temperatures are sufficiently 
high and the gains sufficiently low. 


Example 1 System temperature. A receiving system has an antenna with a total 
noise temperature of 50 K, a physical temperature of 300 K and an efficiency of 99 
percent, a transmission line at a physical temperature 300 K and an efficiency of 
90 percent, and a receiver with the first 3 stages all of 86 K noise temperature and 
13 dB gain. Find the system temperature. 


Solution. From (2) the receiver noise temperature is 


80 80 
Te = 804+ — + — = 804+44+02= 842K 
a a0 * 30? 8044+ 


From (1) the system temperature is 


1 t 
T,, = 50 ae Sea po 
an = 50 + 3001 O95 1) + 300( +a ee, 
= 50 +3 433.3 + 93.6» 180K 


Note that due to losses in the antenna, its physical temperature contributes 3 K. 
The line contributes about 33 K and the receiver about 94 K. 


The sensitivity, or minimum detectable temperature, AT,j., of a receiving 
system is equal to the rms noise temperature AT,,,, of the system, as given by 


ATrnin Tons AT ine (3). 


Saft 


where k' = system constant (order of unity), dimensioniess 
T,,, = system temperature [sum of antenna, line and receiver 
temperatures as given by {1)], K 
Tims = TMS noise temperature = ATjun, K 
Af = predetection bandwidth of receiver, Hz 
i = postdetection time constant, s 


The criterion of detectability is that the incremental antenna temperature 
AT, due to a radio source be equal to or exceed AT,,,,, that is, 


AT, = A Train (4) 
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_ and the signal-to-noise (S/N) ratio is then’ 


S AT, 
— = §y2 
N ATain (5) 


Many space communication systems, radio telescopes and remote sensing 
systems operate at such high sensitivity (low signal levels) that a low system 
temperature is essential. 


Example 2 Minimum detectable flux density. The Ohio State University 110 by 
21 m radio telescope antenna (see Fig. 12-51) has a physical aperture of 2208 m2, 
and at 1415 MHz an aperture efficiency of 54 percent and a system temperature of 
50 K. The rf bandwidth is 100 MHz, the output time constant is 105 and the 
system constant is 2.2. Find the minimum detectable flux density. 


Sotution, From (3) the minimum detectable temperature is 


Ty, 2.2 x 50 
Saft ./100 x 10° x 10 


The effective aperture A, = A,e,, = 2208 x 0.545 = 1203 m?. From (17-2-8) the 
minimum detectable flux density is 


ATs = 0.0035 K 


2k ATyin 2 x 1.38 x 1072? x 0.0035 
Sea = a 
€ 


= 8.1 x 10°29 W m7? Hz"! ~ 8 mJy? 


By repeating observations and averaging, the minimum can be further reduced 
(oc ./1/n, where n = number of observations). 

in a large sky survey at 1415 MHz, about 20000 radio sources were detected 
and cataloged at flux densities above 180 Oo maly. Thus, the signal-to-noise ratio for 
these cataloged sources is 


S180 mJy AT, 0.0785 K 
N 80mJy ATi, 0.0035 K 


~ 22.5 


Let us consider next the signal-to-noise ratio for a receiving system which is 
part of a communication link. If a transmitter radiates a power P, isotropically 
and uniformly over a bandwidth Af,, it produces a flux density at a distance r of 
Pj(4nr? Af). A receiving antenna of effective aperture A,, at a distance r can 


* Distinguish between 5 here for signal and 5 elsewhere for flux density or Poynting vector. 


2 The minimum detectable signal is given by S= N ot §/N = 1. The ratio is.sometimes expressed 
{5 + N)/N and for the minimum detectable signal case this ratio equals 2. 


? 8 millijansky, where 1 Jy = 10-7 W m—? Hz7!. 
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collect a power 


— Pr Aer Af, 


"nr? Af op (6) 


where P, = radiated transmitter power, W 
A,, = effective aperture of receiving antenna, m? 
Af, = receiver bandwidth, Hz 
Aj, = transmitter bandwidth, Hz 
r = distance between transmitter and receiver, m 


It is assumed that Aj, < Af,. 
With a transmitting antenna of directivity D = 47A,,/47, the received power 
becomes 
P.A,, Ag Af, 
pees ag» Od (7) 
ren" AL 
where 4 = wavelength, m 
A,, = transmitter effective aperture, m? 


For Af, = Af, (bandwidths matched), (7) is the Friis transmission formula (2- 25-5). 

Whether this amount of received power is useful for communication 
depends on the signal-to-noise ratio $/N, where the signal power is given by (7) 
and the noise power by the Nyquist relation (17-2-1} as 


Pi= kThys A, =N (8) 


where & = Boltzmann’s constant = 1.38 x 10° 73 J K7? 
Tys = system temperature, K 


For matched bandwidths (Af, = Af), the ratio of (7) to (8) gives the signal-to-noise 
ratio as 


S_ Py _ _PrAe Ae hia 
NP kT pepe Ae (dimensionless) (9) 


4 sys 


Example 3 Down-link signal-to-noise ratio. A Clarke-orbit-satellite-to-earth 
FM-TV downlink, as in Fig. 17-6, has a transmitter {transponder} power P,=5 W, 
transmitter antenna physical aperture A,, = 6 m?, earth-station receiving antenna 
physical aperture A,, = 12 m?, path length r = 40000 km and frequency 4 GHz. 
The earth-station receiving antenna has an antenna temperature contribution from 
the main beam directed at the sky region of the Clarke orbit when the galactic plane 
is crossing (worst condition} (see Fig. 17-4) of 7.K. Beam efficiency is 80 percent 
with half of the minor lobes above the horizon “seeing ™ an average of 10 K while 
the remaining minor lobes “see” the earth at 290 K. The receiver has a 3-stage 
front-end amplifier with the same characteristics as the receiver in Example 1. The 
receiving antenna has a 99 percent thermal efficiency and short transmission linc 
{amplifier close to antenna terminals) with 98 percent efficiency. The transmitting | 
antenna on the Clarke-orbit satellite and the earth-station receiving anitcnna both 
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Figore 7-6 Clarke-orbit downlink. 


have an aperture efficiency ¢,, of 66 percent. Find the signal-to-noise ratio for a 
30-MHz bandwidth, Both receiver and transmission line are at a physical (ambient) 
temperature of 300 K. It is assumed that beams are aligned and that polarizations 
and bandwidths are matched. 


Solution, At 60 percent aperture efficiency, the effective apertures of the two 
antennas are 


Ay = &p Ag = 0.6 x 6 = 3.6 m? 


Age = Egy A yp = 9.6 x 12 = 7.2 mm? 


The receiving antenna temperature from (17-2-9) is 
T,=08 x 7461 x 10401 x 290 ~ 36K 
The receiving system temperature from (1) is 
Tyg = 36 + 300 x 0.01 + 300 x 0.02 + 1.02 x 84 
=364+34+648=131K 
At 4 GHz, 4 = 6.075 m. The signal-to-noise ratio from (9) is 


s_ 5x 72x 36 
MN 1.38 x 10723 x 131 x 42 x 162% x 0.075? x 3 x 107 


= 265 or 274 dB 


which would be satisfactory for most applications. 
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Examples 2 and 3 dealt with receiving systems operating at t.4 and 4 GHz. 
Referring to Fig. 17-4, we note that at these frequencies and at large elevation 
angles (small zenith angles) the sky temperature is less than 10 K. However, at 
angles near the horizon (zenith angle > 80°) the temperature may approach 
100 K due to atmospheric absorption. At frequencies below 1 GHz the noise 
from our galaxy becomes important. At 50 MHz the galactic noise ranges from 
about 2000°K when the antenna is looking at the galactic poles to 20000 K when 
it is looking at the galactic ccentcr. Under these conditions reducing the noise 
temperature of a receiver from, say, 200 to 100K would make but a small 
difference on the system temperature and the signal-to-noise ratio. Thus, if T, 
= 5000 K, T, = 200 K and neglecting other contributions, the system temper- 
ature Ti,, = 5200 K as compared to 5100 K for 7, = 100 K. The improvement in 
Ty, and minimum noise ievel is only 0.08 dB [= 10 iog (52/51)]. 

Sometimes the parameter noise figure is used instead of the noise tem- 
perature. They are related as follows: , 


T=(F-)KH (10) 
where T = noise temperature, K 
Ty = 290 K 
F = noise figure, dimensionless 
Thus, 
T+ 7% 
Fa = 11 
T, | (11) 
or F(dB} = 10 log F (12) 


where F(dB) = noise figure in decibels. The relation of the noise figure F-and its 
value in decibels to the noise temperature T are shown in Fig. 17-7 


17-4 PASSIVE REMOTE SENSING. A radio telescope is a remote 
sensing device whether it is earth-based and pointed at the sky for observing 
ceiestial objects! or on an aircraft or satellite and pointed at the earth. In this 
section we consider the case where the radiation detected or sensed by the tele- 
scope originates in the objects being observed, making for a passive remote sen- 
sing system in distinction to radar er active remote sensing where signals are 
transmitied and their reflections observed and analyzed. The active case is dis- 
cussed in the next section. 


1 See the Mars temperature example, Example 1 in Sec. 17-2. and the minimum detectable flux 
density example, Example 2 in Sec. 17-3. 
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Figure 17-7 Noise-temperature—noise-figure chart. 


Consider the situation of Fig. 17-8a, in which the earth-based radio tele- 
scope antenna beam is completely subtended: by a celestial source of temperature 
T, with an intervening absorbing-emitting cloud of temperature T,. With no cloud 
present, the incremental antenna temperature AT, = T,, but with the cloud it may 
be shown that the observed antenna temperature 


AT, = T(l-—e°")+ Te * (K) (1) 
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T Tip through transmission line. The cloud, forest 
: and transmission line have analogous 
(c) emitting-absorbing properties. 


where t, = absorption coefficient of the cloud’ (=0 for no absorption and = co 
for infinite absorption). Thus, knowing T, and z,, the cloud’s equivalent black- 
body temperature T, can be determined, 

Now, referring to Fig. 17-8, let us reverse the situation and put the radio 
telescope on an orbiting satellite for observing the surface of the earth at tem- 
perature T, with the antenna beam completely subtended by a large forest at a 
temperature T,. The incremental satellite antenna temperature is then 


AT,=T-—e "4 Tes (K) (2) 


where t, = absorption coefficient of the forest. Knowing T, and t,, the tem- 
perature of the forest can be determined, or knowing T, and 7,, the absorption 
coefficient can be deduced. It is by such a technique that the whole earth can be 
surveyed and much information obtained about the temperatures of land and 
water areas, and from absorption coefficients about the nature of the surface 
cover. 


Example Forest temperature by remote sensing. The remote-sensing antenna of a 
3-GHz orbiting satellite measures a temperature AT, = 300 K when directed at a 
tropical forest region having an absorption coefficient t, = 0.693 at vertical inci- 
dence. If the earth temperature F, = 305 K, find the temperature of the forest. 


' Astronomers call 1, the “optical depth.” The quantity e~“ is equivalent to the efficiency factor ¢ in 
{17-3-1). 
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Solution. Since t, = 0.693, 2 ‘f = 0.5, 50 from {2), 


AT,—T.e* 300 — 305 x 0.5 


= - = 295 K 
ase 1-05 


T, = 


If the antenna-transmission fine-receiver system is viewed from the receiver 
terminais as in Fig. 17-8c (instead of from the antenna terminals as in Fig. 17-5), 
we note that the analogy between the remote-sensing situations discussed above 
extends here to the transmission line. Thus, the emitting-absorbing transmission 
line of Fig. 17-8¢ is like the emitting-absorbing cloud of Fig. !7-8@ and like the 
emitting-absorbing forest of Fig. 17-85. The analogy may be emphasized by com- 
panng (i) and (2) with the temperature as seen from the receiver terminals, so 
that the equations for the 3 situations have identica! form as follows: 


Antenna looking at 
celestial source AT, = hd -e + le ™ {K} QB) 
(see Fig. 17-8a): 


Antenna looking.at 
earth from satellite AT, =TAl—eY}+ Te  (K} (4) 
{see Fig, 17-8): 


Receiver looking at 
anterina T=Tipl—e + Tye"  (K) (5) 
{see Fig. 17-8e): 


where AT, = incremental antenna temperature, K 
T, = cloud temperature, K 
t, = cloud absorption coefficient (optical depth), dimensionless 
T, = celestial source temperature, K 
T, = forest temperature, K 
ty = forest absorption coefficient, dimensionless 
T, = temperature of earth, K 
Ty = transmission line physica! temperature, K 
‘% = transmission line attenuation constant, Np m7 
! = length of transmission fine, m 


1 


Note that the system temperature should be referred to the antenna termin- 
_als as in {17-3-1) and not to the receiver terminals as in (5). Thus, if the line is 
completely lossy (e~* = ¢, = 0), (17-3-1) gives an infinite system temperature 
which is correct, meaning that the system has no sensitivity whatever. However, 
with this condition, a “system temperature” viewed from the receiver terminals, 
as in (5), would equal the temperature T,p of the line plus the receiver tem- 
perature, a completely misleading result since it indicates that the system still has 
sensitivity. 
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17-5 RADAR,! SCATTERING AND ACTIVE REMOTE SENSING 
By Robert G. Kouyoumjian” 

Consider an object in the far zone of a radar antenna as shown in Fig. 17-9. 
Typically, in pulse radar the antenna is connected to the transmitter for the pulse 
transmission and then switched to the receiver in time to receive the pulse echo. 
In practice, the antenna may be connected continuously to both the transmitter 
and receiver but with the receiver blanked during transmission of the pulse. 

During transmission the power density incident at the object (radar target) 
is 

PG 


> et = 
Sine ~ 4Anr2 (Ww m ) {1} 


where P, = transmitted power, W 
G = antenna gain, dimensionless 
yr = distance between antenna andradar target, m 


The radar target scatters the incident power in all directions. The total amount of 
this scattered power is P,, as given by 
Pig = Sine O (W) (2) 


where ¢, = total scattering cross section, m? 


The total scattering cross section o, may be regarded as an effective aperture 
which “collects” a power P,, from the incident wave and reradiates it in all 
directions (47 sr). 
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Figure 17-9 Radar system and scattering object (radar target). 


' RADAR is an acronym for RAdio Direction And Range. 
2 Department of Electrical Engineering, The Ohio State University. 
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The scattered power incident back on the antenna (backscattered power) 5, 
is given by 


_ BP Sine BSG, aes 
a= 4nr? An? (Wim) (3) 


where D, = radar target (backscattering) directivity and the antenna is in the far 
zone of the radar target. 
The power P, reaching the radar receiver is then 


oat Sinc A,o 


P,=5,A, z (W) (4) 


where o = D,o, = radar cross section, m* 


A, = Apq = effective aperture of the radar antenna,’ m 
2 


A . : : 
AL= an G = maximum effective aperture’ of radar antenna, m? 
Tt 


p = polarization mismatch factor = cos* (MM,/2), dimensionless 
MM, = angular distance between polarization states M and M, 
M = polarization state of wave (see Sec. 2-36 on Poincaré sphere). 
M, = polarization state of antenna 


2 


=] edanc i tch factor = ARR, 

g = impedance mismatch factor = RR) +X) 
dimensionless 

R, = antenna resistance, 0 

R, = receiver resistance, Q 

X, = antenna reactance, Q 

X, =.receiver reactance, 9 


The value of the product pq in A, in (4) can range between 0 and f. 
Finally, introducing (1) in (4) we obtain the radar equation 


t= 2 Pq (dimensionless) (5) 


We note that the received power P, varies as the inverse fourth power of the 
distance r since r~? factors are involved in both transmission from the radar to 
target and again from the target to radar. 

A simpler, frequently used form of (5) is 


(dimensionless) (6) 


1 CT Tai, “On the Definition of the Effective Apetture of Antennas.” JRE Trans, Ants. Prop.. AP-9, 
224 225, March 1961. 
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where it is assumed that there is no cross-polarized component of the back- 
scattered wave (p = 1)' and also that the antenna and receiver are matched 
{(q = 1}. 
The power received by a radar is proportional to the radar cross section 
4nr?S, 
Ss. 


inc 


o=D,6,= (m7) (7) 
The radar cross section a is the effective area intercepting the incident power 
density which, if scattered isotropically, would result in the backscattered power 
density S,. The total scattering cross section 6, (=0/D,) is also of interest, being 
important in calculating the transmission of radio and light waves through clauds 
of particles (interstellar dust, rain, smoke or clouds of insects). ‘ 

The radar cross section depends on: 


1. Target shape 

2, Target material 

3. Frequency of the incident wave 

4. Polarization of the incident wave 
5. Aspect jor orientation) of the target 


The geometrical (or physical) cross section of a sphere is 
A, = A, = ra’ (m?) {8) 


where A, = A, = geometric (or physical) cross section. For complex shapes A, is 
the cross-sectional area of the shadow which is cast by the target when illumi- 
nated by a plane wave as from a searchlight {see Fig. 17-9}. 

It is convenient to divide our discussion of o into three regions: 


1. The high-frequency (optical) region where the target is large compared to the 
wavelength 


2. The low-frequency (Rayleigh) region where the target is small compared to the 
wavelength 


3. The resonance region between the high- and low-frequency regions 


These regions are evident in Fig. 17-10 for a sphere and a flat disc showing 
the radar backscattering efficiency as a function of the sphere or dise circum- 
ference C, (=2na/Al, where-the radar backscattering efficiency is given by 


(dimensionless) (9) 


aia 


' We note that if the target is a large, flat. perfectly conducting sheet with wave incident tormally, 
p = | for linear polarization but 2 = 0 for circular polarization. 
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=9C4 Figure 17-10 Broadside radar back- 
scattering efficiency of flat disc and 
backscatter ¢Mciency of sphere as a. 
function af disc or sphere circum-. 
Gt GZ 05 1.) ee) 5 10 ference {in wavelengths), (Disc after 
Circumference, ©, Kouyoumjian, sphere after G. Mie.) 


Rayleigh relation 


Radar backscattering efficiency, «= e/Ag 


0.01 


A tesonance peak for the sphere occurs for C, = 1 followed by oscillating values 
which converge to unity at large values of C,. At small C, (<4) the backscatter 
efficiency follows the Rayleigh relation’ 


e,=9C% (dimensionless) (10) 


The sphere efficiency at larger C, is from Mie.” 

The broadside radar (backscattering) cross sections of thin wires and of wire 
Joops are shown in Figs. 17-11 and 17-12.5 

Figure 17-1! illustrates the variation of the radar cross section in square 
wavelengths for straight wires as a function of the wite length in wavelengths for 
2 wire thicknesses. Both wires resonate at lengths somewhat less than 4/2 with 
the thinner wire resonating closer to #/2. These lengths do not represent optimum 
lengths when the wire is used as a reflector element in an array because the 
mutual impedances cannot be neglected. The wires for Fig. 17-11 are remote from 
other objects. 

The radar cross section in square wavelengths for loops is presented in 
Fig. 17-12 as a function of the loop circumference in wavelengths for 2 wire thick- 
nesses. Both loops resonate at circumferences of approximately 14, with the 


' Lord Rayleigh, “On the Incidence of Aeria! and Electric Waves upon Smal! Obstacles in the Form 
of Ellipsoids ar Elliptic Cylinders,” Phil, Mag., 44, 28-52, 1897. 

H. C. Van de Hulst, Light Scattering by Smail Particles, Wiley, 1957. 

* G. Mie, “Beitrige zur Optik traber Medien, Speziell Kolloidal Metalasungen,” Aan. Phys., 25, 
377-446, 1908. 

7 R. G. Kouyoumjian, * The Backscattering from a Circular Loop,” Appl. Sci. Res., 6B, 165-179, 1957. 
R. G. Kouyoumjian, “The Calculation of the Echo Areas of Perfectly Conducting Objects by the 
Vanational Method,” Ph.D. dissertation, Ohig State University, 1953. 
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Radar cross-section, o/h? 


Figure 17-11 Broadside radar (backscaltering) 

cross section (in 4?) of straight wires with E 

parallel lo the wires as a function of wire length 

0.4 0.5 0.6 0.7 4, for wire diameters d, = 0.0016 and 0.01. 
Wire length, 4, (After R. G. Kouyoumjian.) 


id 
a 


Radar cross-section, a/k2 
o2 °o 
2 of 9 
uO oP | & 


0.5 1.0 1.5 2.0 2.5 
Loop circumference, ©, 


Figure 17-12 Broadside radar (backscattering) cross section {in 47) of loops as a function of loop 
circumference C, for loop conductor diameters d, = 0.0016 and 0.01. (After R. G. Kouyoumjian.) 
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Table 17-1 Radar quantities for the high-frequency (optical) region? 


Radar Target 
backscattering Total (backscattering) 
Radar efficiency scattering directivity 
cross section = &, = a/A,, cross section D, = a/a,, 
Target ¢=D,s,,m" dimensionless s,=a/D,,m?* dimensionless 
Object bounded by a smooth a,a; MH A2/Ay 2A, maya,/2A, 
curved surface with principal 
radii a, and a, at the 
specular point 
Sphere, radius a na? = A, 1 Qna?=2A, 4 
Cylinder of radius a and 2na,L mL, 4aL (n/2\Ly 
length L, normal incidence =C,2 
Flat disc of radius a, {(2na,)*na* (2na,P 2na? dna," 
normal incidence = 4a Ai fj? =C} = 4nA,/i? =2A, =2nA,/d* 
Flat plate of area A(=A,), 4 A?/A? 4n Aja? 2A 2nAja* 


normal incidence 


tava Le da, = aff, L, = Lid, C = circumference = 22a, C, = C/A = 2na/i = Ina,, A, = geometric or physical 
cross section = 4,, 
Targets are assumed to be perfectly conducting. 


thinner loop resonating closer 10 this value. Also it is worth noting that o of the 
loops at first resonance is larger than @ at the first resonance for the sphere, disc 
and straight wires shown in Figs. 17-10 and 17-11. 

All targets are assumed to be perfectly conducting. It is also assumed that 
the angle subtended by the target is small compared to the radar antenna beam 
width and that both target and antenna are in the far zone of the other. 

Tables 17-] and 17-2 give the radar cross section a, the radar backscatter- 
ing efficiency ¢,, the total scattering cross section o, and the target backscattering 
directivity D, for the high-frequency (optical} and low-frequency (Rayleigh} 
regions. In the high-frequency region {Table 17-1) it is assumed that the minimum 
dimension of the target is > 4 although it may be as small as 3A without much 
error. The relations of Table {7-1 are insensitive to the polarization of the inci- 
dent wave provided it is linearly polarized (p = 1). 

We note from Table 17-1 that when the scattering object (target) dimen- 
sions are large compared to 4, the (otal scattering cross section a, is twice the 
geometric or physical cross section A, (=A,). The effective aperture producing 
scattering equals A, while the forward (small angle) scattering also has an effec- 
tive aperture equal to 4,, making ¢, = 2A,.’ 

In Table 17-1 it is seen that the frequency behavior of o is very shape depen- 
dent whereas in Table 17-2 it is evident that the low-frequency behavior of ¢ 


"H.C. Van de Hulst, Light Scattering by Smatt Particles, Wiley, 1957, p, 107. 
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Table 17-2 Radar quantities for the low-frequency (Rayleigh) regiont 


Radar Target 
backscattering Total (backscattering) 
Radar efficiency scattering directivity 
cross section &, = a/A,, cross section D, = a/a,, 
Target o= D,«,, m?* dimensionless o, = o/D,, m? dimensionless 
Sphere, radius a 14026a% xa* 14026at $195a¢ xa? 217 
ICT A, =9CF =3.33C3 A, 
Flat disc, radius a, 1123} na* 1123a¢ 749.4 na* 13 
normal incidence = 4ahat =14a2/7s = 75.942 /44 
Square plate, 132432 13244 88LiL 15 
side length L, = 1324372 = 13242/4* = 88.42/45 
normal incidence with 
E parallel to edge 
Thin wire loop, 15382 ee 10255 ean 
radius a, wireradiusb, [in (Ba/b) 2]? ain fin (Ra/by ~ 29° ayna 
normal incidence =987CtA,/ a 6.58C# A,/ 
[In (8a/h) — 27° [In (8a/b) — 277 
Thin straight wire, 34 22.7 
radius b, length ty [In (L,/2b) ~ if Lie fini ye 15 
normal incidence with ‘ 
E parallel to wire 


ta< AO, L< afl0, a, = a/A, Ly = Lid, C = circumference = Ina, C, = C/A = Ina/d = Ina, A, = geometric or 
physical cross section = A,. 


Targets are assumed to be perfectly conducting. 


varies as 1/4* for all targets, which is characteristic of scattering in the Rayleigh 
region. Additional information on cadar cross-seclion calculations and measure- 
ments is given in the references at the end of the chapter. See especially W. E. 
Biore and the [EEE Proceedings special issues for August 1965 and February 
1985. 

Whereas passive remote sensing can provide information on temperature, 
polarization and absorption and also on velocity {for line emitting objects), active 
(radar) remote sensing has the capability of providing much additional informa- 
tion such as distance, shape and composition. A returning pulse carries a charac- 
teristic signature by which different objects may be recognized, the pulse response 
being the inverse Fourier transform of the object’s frequency response. Both 
passive and active remote-sensing techniques can be used for mapping or imaging 
of extended objects. 
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PROBLEMS! 

*17-1 Satellite TV downlink. A transmitter (transponder) on a Clarke orbit satellite pro- 
duces an effective radiated power (ERP) al an earth station of 35 dB over 1 W 
isotropic. 

(a) Determine the S/N ratio (dB} if the earth station antenna diameter is 3 m, the 
antenna temperature 25 K, the receiver temperature 75 K and the bandwidth 
30 MHz. Take the satellite distance as 36000 km. Assume the antenna is a 
parabolic reflector (dish-type) of 50 percent efficiency. 
(5) If a 10-dB S/N ratio is acceptable, what is the required diameter of the earth 
station antenna? 
Note: For FM-modulated video signals, as employed by the Clarke-orbit satel- 
lites, the S/N ratio as used above is actually a carrier-to-noise (C/N} ratio, the 
ultimate video signal-to-noise ratio for typic:.1 North American domestic system 
satellites being almost 40 dB higher. This is an advantage of FM modulation. If 
the C/N exceeds a few decibels, then, in principle, a perfect picture results. 
However, a C/N > 10 dB is desirable to allow for misalignment of the earth- 
Station antenna, attenuation due to water or snow in the dish, a decrease in trans- 
ponder power, etc. 


*17-2 Antenna temperature. An end-fire array is directed at the zenith. The array is 
located over flat nonreflecting ground. If 0.9, is within 45° of the zenith and 0.08 
(1, between 45° and the horizon calculate the antenna temperature, The sky 
brightness temperature is 5 K between the zenith and 45° from the zenith, 50 K 
between 45° from the zenith and the horizon and 300 K for the ground (below the 
horizon}. The antenna is 99 percent efficient and is at a physical temperature of 
300 K. 

17-3 Earth-station antenna temperature. An earth-station dish of 100 m? effective aper- 
ture is directed at the zenith. Calculate the antenna temperature assuming that the 
sky temperature is uniform and equal lo 6 K. Take the ground temperature equal 
to 300 K and assume that + of the minor-lobe beam area is in the back direction, 
The wavelength is 75 mm and the beam efficiency is 0.3. 


' Answers to stafred (*) problems are given in App. D. 
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System temperature. The digital output of a 14-GHz radio telescope gives the 
following values (arbitrary units) as a function of the sidereal time while scanning a 
uniform brightness region. The integration time is 14 s, with 1 s idle time for print- 
out. The output units are proportiona! to power. 


Time Output Time Output 


31730" 234 32™45* 229 
31 45 235 33 00 236 
32 00 224 33°«15 233 
32.15 226 33 30 230 
32 30 239 33 45 226 


If the temperature calibration gives 170 units for 2.9 K applied, find (a} the rms 
noise at the receiver, (b) the minimum detectable temperature, (c] the system tem- 
perature and (d) the minimum detectable flux density. The calibration signal is 
introduced at the receiver. The transmission line from the antenna to the receiver 
has 0.5 dB attenuation, The antenna effective aperture is 500 m? The receiver 
bandwidth is 7 MHz. The receiver constant k’ = 2. 


System temperature, Find the system temperature of a receiving system with 15 K 
antenna temperature, 0.95 transmission-line efficiency, 300 K transmission-line 
temperature, 75 K receiver first-stage temperature, 100 K receiver second-stage 
temperature and 200 K receiver third-stage temperature. Each receiver stage has 
16 dB gain. 

Minimum detectable temperature. A radio telescope has the following character- 
istics: antenna noise temperature 50K, receiver noise temperature 50 K, 
transmission-line between antenna and receiver 1 dB loss and 270 K physical tem- 
perature, receiver bandwidth 5 MHz, receiver integration time 5s, receiver 
(system) constant k° = x/,/ 2 and antenna effective aperture $00 m7. Hf two records 
are averaged, find (a} the. minimum detectable temperature and (b) ne minimuin 
detectable flux density. : 


Minimum detectable temperature. A radio telescope operates at 2650 MHz with 
the following parameters: system temperature 150 K, predetection bandwidth 
100 MHz, postdetection time constant 45s, system constant k' = 2.2 and effective 
aperture of antenna 800 m?. Find (a) the minimum detectable temperature and (b) 
the minimum detectable flux density. (c) H Tour records are averaged, what change 
results in (a) and (b}? 

Antenna temperature with absorbing cloud. A radio source is occulted by an inter- 
vening emitting and absorbing cloud of unity optical depth and brightness tem- 
perature 100 K. The source has a uniform brightness distribution of 200 K and a 
solid angle of 1 square degree. The radio telescope has an effective aperture of 
50 m?, If the wavelength is 50 cm, find the antenna temperature when the radio 
telescope is directed at the source. The cloud is of uniform thickness and has an 
angular extent of 5 square degrees. Assume that the antenna has uniform response 
over the source and cloud. 

Passive remote-sensing antenna. Design a 30-GHz antenna for an earth-resource 
passive remote-sensing satellite to measure earth-surface temperatures with 1 km? 
resolution from a 300-km orbital height. 
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Forest absorption. An earth-resource satellite passive remote-sensing antenna 
directed at the Amazon River Basin measures a night-time temperature T, = 21°C, 
If the earth temperature T, = 27°C and the Amazon forest temperature T = 15°C, 
find the forest absorption coefficient z,. 

Solar interference to earth station. 

(a) Twice a year the sun passes through the apparent declination of the geosta- 
tionary Clarke-orbit satellites, causing solar-noise interference to earth sta- 
tions. If the equivalent temperature of the sun at 4 GHz is 50000 K, find the 
sun’s signal-to-noise ratio (in decibels) for an earth station with a 3-m parabol- 
ic dish antenna at 4 GHz. Take the sun’s diameter as 0.5" and the earth-station 
system temperature as 100 K. 

tb} Compare this result with that for the carrier-to-noise ratio calculated in 
Prob. 17-1 for a typical Clarke-orbit TV transponder. 

(c) How long does the interference last? 

Note that the relation 2, = 47/A, gives the solid beam angle in steradians 
and not in square degrees. 

Radar detection. A radar receiver has a sensitivity of 10°? W. If the radar 

antenna effective aperture is 1 m* and the wavelength is 10 cm, find the transmit- 

ter power required to detect an object with a 5-m? radar cross section at a distance 
of 1 km. 


Venus and moon radar. 

(a) Design an earth-based radar system capable of delivermg 10°?* W of peak 
echo power from Venus to a receiver, The radar is to operate at 2 GHz and the 
same antenna is to be used for both transmitting and receiving. Specify the 
effective aperture of the antenna and the peak transmitter power. Take the 
earth-Venus distance as 3 light-minutes, the diameter of Venus as 12.6 Mm 
and the radar cross section of Venus as 10 percent of the physical cross section. 
If the system of (a} is used to observe the moon, what will the received power 
be? Take the moon diameter as 3.5 Mm and the moon radar cross section as 
10 percent of the physical cross section. 


(8 


Thompson scatter. The alternating electric field of a passing electromagnetic wave 
causes an electron {initially at rest) to oscillate. This oscillation of the electron 
makes it equivalent to a dipole radiator. Show that the ratio of the power scat- 
tered per steradian to the incident Poynting vector is given by (uo e” sin 0/4xm)*, 
where e and m are the charge and mass of the electron and @ is the angle of the 
scattered radiation with respect to the direction of the electric field E of the inci- 
dent wave. This ratio times 4 is the radar cross section of the electron. Such 
reradiation is called Thompson scatter. 

Thompson-scatter radar. A ground-based vertical-looking radar can be used to 
determine electron densities in the earth's: ionosphere by means of Thompson 
scatter (see Prob. 17-14). The scattered-power radar return is proportional to the 
electron density. If a short pulse is transmitted by the radar, the backscattered 
power as a function of time is a measure of the electron density as a function of 
height. Design a Thompson-scatter radar operating at 430 MHz capable of mea- 
suring ionospheric electron densities with 1 km resolution in height and horizontal 
position to heights of 1 Mm. The radar shouid also be capable of detecting a 
minimum of 160 electrons at a height of ! Mm. The design should specify radar 
peak power, pulse length, antenna size and receiver sensitivity. See W. E. Gordon, 
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“Radar Backscatter from the Earth’s Ionosphere,” [EEE Trans. Ants. Prop., 
AP-12, 873-876, December 1964. 

Supiter signals. Flux densities of (077° W m7? Hz7 ‘are commonly received from 
Jupiter at 20 MHz. What is the power per unit bandwidth radiated at the source? 
Take the earth-Jupiter distance as 40 light-minutes and assume that the source 
radiates isotropically. 


Red shifts. Powers. Some radio sources have been identified with optical objects 
and the Doppler or red shift z (=A4/4) measured from an optical spectrum. 
Assume that the objects with larger red shift are more distant, according to the 
Hubble relation 


where R = distance in megaparsecs (1 megaparsec = 1 Mpc = 3.26 x 10° light- 
years), v = velocity of recession of object in ms~*, m=({z + 137, ¢ = velocity of 
light and H, = Hubble’s constant = 75 km s~} Mpc”, Determine the distance R 
in light-years to the following radio sources: (2) Cygnus A (prototype radio 
galaxy), z = 0.06; (6) 3C273 (quasisteilar radio source, or quasar}, z = 0.16; and (c} 
OQ172 (distant quasar}, z = 3.53. The above sources have flux densities as follows 
at 3 GHz: Cygnus A, 600 Jy; 3C273, 30 Jy; OQ172, 2 Jy (1 Jy = 1077 Wm"? 
Hz~ *}. (a} Determine the radio power per unit bandwidth radiated by each source. 
Assume that the source radiates isotropically. . 

Critical frequency. MUF. Layers may be said to exist in the earth’s ionosphere 
where the ionization gradient is sufficient to refract radio waves back to the earth. 
[Although the wave actually may be bent gradually along a curved path in an 
ionized region of considerable thickness, a useful simpiification for some situations 
is to assume that the wave is reflected as though from a horizontal perlectly con- 
ducting surface situated at a (virtual) height h.] The highest frequency at which this 
layer reflects a vertically incident wave back to the earth is called the criticaf 
Jrequency f,. Higher frequencies at vertical incidence pass through. For waves at 
oblique incidence (@ > 0 in Fig. P17-18) the maximum usable frequency (MUF) for 
Point-to-point communication on the earth is given by MUF = f,/cos @, where 
@ = angle of incidence. The critical frequency 4 = 9/N, Where N ='electron 
density (number m~ +4). ¥ is a function of solar irradiation and other factors. Both 
fo and A vary with time of day, season, latitude and phase of the 11-year sunspot 
cycle. Find the MUF for fa) a distance d = 1.3 Mm by F;-layer (A = 325 km) 


lonospheric 
layer 


flecting ‘surface’ 


Transmitter Receiver 


Actual path Figure P17-I8 Communication 


path via reflectiori from ionospheric 
Earth’s surface layer. 
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reflection with F,-layer electron density N = 6 x 10'' m” 3; () a distance d = 1,5 
Mm by F;-layer (k = 275 km) refiection with N = 10"? m a ; and (c) a distance 
d= 1 Mm by sporadic £-layer (4 = 100 km) reflection with N =8x 10? m? 
Neglect earth curvature. 

17-19 mUF for Clarke-orbit satellites. Stationary communication (relay) satellites are 
placed in the Clarke orbit at heights of about 36 Mm. This is far above the iono- 
sphere, so that the transmission path passes completely through the ionosphere 
twice, as in Fig. P17-19. Since frequencies of 2 GHz and above are usually used, 
the ionosphere has little effect. The high frequency also permits wide bandwidths. 
If the ionosphere consists of a layer 200 km thick between heights of 200 and 
400 km with a uniform electron density N = 10‘? m+, find the lowest frequency 
(or minimum usable frequency, mUF) which can be used with a communication 
satellite (@) for vertical incidence and (») for paths 30° from the zenith, (c} For an 
earth station on the equator, what is the mUF for a satellite 15° above the eastern 
or western horizon? , 


To communication satellite 
oO 


Up-link Down-link 


ionosphere 


Figure P17-19 Communication path 
via geostationary Clarke-orbit relay 


€arth’s surface satellite. 


17-20 S/N ratio, Show that the S/N ratio for a radio link with | W transmitter and 
isotropic antennas is 


a ae 
N 167r’kT,,, Af 


where symbols are as given in (17-3-6) and (17-3-8). 
17-21 Disc backscatter, Show that the backscattering efficiency of a large broadside flat 
disc is twice its backscattering directivity or CZ = 2D.4.;. 
17-22 Large sphere. Show that the total scattering cross section of a large sphere (radius 
+» A) is twice its geometric or physical cross section. 
7-23 Effect of resonance of radar cross section of short dipoles. 
{a) Calculate the radar cross section of a lossless resonant dipole (2, = —}X ,) 
with length = 4/10 and diameter = 4/100. (See Secs. 2-14, 2-20 and 9-17). 
.{b) Calculate the radar cross section of the same dipole from Table 17-2. 
(c) Compare both values with the maximum radar cross section of Kouyoumjian 
shown in Fig. 17-11. Comment on the results. 
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17-24 Loop, wire, sphere and disc radar cross sections. Confirm Kouyourmjian’s statement 
that the loop’s radar cross section at first resonance is more than the radar cross 
sections of a wire, sphere or disc at their first resonances. Why is the loop's ¢ the 
highest? 
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18-1 INTRODUCTION. The understanding of physical phenomena 
involves a balance of theory and experiment. Since theoretical analyses usually 
treat idealizations or simplifications of actual situations, theory may only approx- 
imate the real world. So while theory js essentia) to our understanding, experi- 
mental measurements determine the actual performance, but only if the 
measurements are done properly. 

In this chapter methods and techniques are discussed for experimental mea- 
surements on antennas. There are sections on the measurement of pattern, gain, 
current distribution, impedance and polarization. According to the reciprocity © 
relation, the same pattern will be measured whether the antenna is transmitting 
or receiving, Reciprocity also applies to certain other characteristics,’ so that it is 
convenient in some cases to regard the antenna as a radiator and in other situ- 
ations as a receiver. 


18-2. PATTERNS. The far-field pattern of an antenna is one of its most 
important characteristics. The complete field pattern is a 3-dimensional or space 
pattern and its complete description requires field intensity measurements in all 
directions (Over 47 sr). 

‘Consider that the antenna under test is situated at the origin of the coordi- 
nates of Fig. }8-} with the z axis vertical. Then patterns of the 9 and ¢ com- 


* But not to current distributions. 
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Polat or vertical axis 
é=0° 


Meridian of constant 
longitude 
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yt 


Azimuth or longitude 
angle 


Figure (8£ = Antenna and coordinates for pattern measurements. 


ponents of the clectric field (E, and E,) are measured as a function of ¢ along 
constant @ circles, where ¢ is the longitude or azimuth angle and @ the zenith 
angle (complement of the !atitude or clevation angie). These patterns may be 
determined by moving the measusing antenna with the antenna under test fixed 
or by rotating the antenna under test on its vertical (2) axis with the measuring 
antenna fixed. For complete information, the phase angle 4 between E, and £, is 
also required to establish the polarization, although the polarization ellipse may 
also be determined by rotation of a neatly polarized measuring antenna (see 
Sec. 18-9}. With sufficient data, 3-dimensional intensity diagrams of E,, E, and 6 
can be produced. An alternative is to make a 3-dimensional contour map of the 
power (proportional to £j + £3) and superimpose polarization ellipse axes as 
suggested in Fig, 18-2. 

Although detailed pattern measurements as above are sometimes required, 
fewer patterns are frequently sufficient. Thus, suppose that the antenna is a direc- 
tional type with a main beam in the x direction, as suggested in Fig. 18-3. Then 
two patterns, called principal plane patterns, bisecting the main beam may suffice. 
If the antenna is horizontally polarized, then xz and xy plane patterns of E,, as 
indicated im Fig. 18-3@, are measured, If the antenna is vertically polarized then 
xz and xy plane patterns of E,, as indicated in Fig. 18-3), are measured. If the 
antenna is clliptically or circularly polarized, both sets of measurements (4 
patterns) plus axial ratio data are required. Even if the antenna is believed to be 
linearly polarized, measurement of the 4 patterns plus axial ratios may be desir- 
able to establish polarization purity. 
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0° 


Azimuth 
angte 


xe 


Figure 18-2 Three-dimensional power pattern in 5-dB increments for circularly polarized antenna 
with main beam vertical (in direction of z axis or out of the page). Near sidelobes are 10 dB down, 
others 18 and 20 dB down. The polarization ellipses (for circular and elliptical polarization) are 
shown dotted with the solid orthogonal lines indicating major and minor axes. For essentially pure 
linear polarization (vertical, horizontal or slant) the ellipse collapses to the major axis line. The solid 
contours represent signal strength. The main beam is circularly polarized (CP), while the near side- 
lobes are elliptically polarized with the major axis vertical (VEP), Other minor lobes are linearly 
polarized vertically (VLP), horizontally (HLP) or at a slant angle (SLP). 


To summarize, the 4 patterns are: 


E,(@ = 90°, ¢) = pattern of @ component of electric field.as a function of ¢ in xy 
plane (@ = 90°) 
E,(@, @ = 0°) = pattern of ¢ component as a function of # in xz plane {@ = 0°). 
E{@ = 90°, ¢) = pattern of @ component as a function of ¢ in xy plane (6 = 90°) 
E,0, @ = 0°) = pattern of 6 component as a function of @ in xz plane (¢ = 0°) 


18-3. PATTERN MEASUREMENT ARRANGEMENTS. Consider the 
atrangement in Fig. 18-4. with the antenna under test acting as a receiving 
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Figure 18-3 Vertical and horizontal plane pat- 
terns for horizontally polarized antenna {a) and 


¢= 180° () vettically polarized antenna (6). 
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Figure 18-4 Antenna pattern-measuring arrangement. 
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antenna situated under suitable “illumination” from a transmitting antenna as 
suggested. The transmitting antenna is fixed in position and the antenna under 
test is rotated on a vertical axis by the antenna support shaft. Assuming that both 
antennas are linearly polarized, the E, (@ = 90°, @) pattern is measured by rotat- 
ing the antenna support shaft with both antennas horizontal as in Fig. 18-4. To 
measure the E, (6, ¢ = 0) pattern, the antenna support shaft is rotated with both 
antennas vertical. 

Indication may be on a direct-reading meter calibrated in fieid intensity or 
the meter may always be adjusted to a constant value by means of a calibrated: 
attenuator. Where many pattern measurements ate involved, work is facilitated 
with an automatic pattern recorder. 


18-3a Distance Requirement for Uniform Phase. For an accurate far-field 
or Fraunhofer pattern of an antenna a first requirement is that the measurements 
be made at a sufficiently large distance that the field at the antenna under test 
approximates a uniform plane wave. Suppose that the antenna to be measured is 
a broadside array consisting of a number of in-phase linear elements as suggested . 
in Fig. 18-5. The width or physical size of the array is a. At an infinite distance 
normal to the center of the array, the fields from all parts of the array will arrive 
in the same phase. However, at any finite distance r, as in Fig. 18-5, the field from 
the edge of the array must travel a distance r + 6 and, hence, is retarded in phase 
by 360°6/4 with respect to the field from the center of the array. If 5 is a 
large enough fraction of a wavelength, the measured pattern will . depart 
appreciably from the true far-field pattern.’ Referring to Fig. 18-5, 


w 


a 
P+ 26+ 5 =r + (1) 
ifé <aand6 <r, 

2 

a 
= 2 
me 86 a. 
i « Broadside Figure 18-5 Geometry for distance 

. array requirement, 


' If the distance is insufficient, the near field or Fresnel pattern is measured. In general, this pattern is 
a function of the distance at which it is measured. However, since the far-field pattern is the Fourier 
transform of the aperture field distribution (see Sec. 11-22), it is possible to deduce a far-fetd pattern 
from near-field meastirements. See, for example, R.C. Johnson, H. A. Ecker and J.§. Hollis, 
“Determination of Far Field Patterns from Neat Field Measurements,” Proc. LEEE, 61, 1668-1694, 
Becember 1973, 
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Table 18-1 Tolerable phase 
difference data 


Maximum tolerable 
phase difference, deg é k 


5 3 5 

iO 4 44 : 
22.5 4 2 
30 4 1.4 
45 ; 1 


Thus, the minimum distance r depends on the maximum value of 6 which can be 
tolerated. Some workers' recommended that 6 be equal to or less than 4/16. 
‘Then 

2 


ps2 (3) 
4 


In general, the constant factor [equal to 2 in (3)) may be represented by k. Thus, 


2 
roke (4) 

2 
The phase difference equals 360°3/4, which for 6 = 4/16 1s 22.5°. In some 
special cases phase differences of more than 22.5° can be tolerated and in other 
cases less. Hacker and Schrank? indicate that on very low sidelobe antennas 
(30 to —40 dB), phase differences of 5° or less may be required to resolve 
near-in sidelobes but for measurements of the far-out sidelobes 22,5° is satisfac- 
tory. Table 18-1 gives the constant factor k in (4) for 5 values of tolerable phase 

’ difference, 

According to (4) the minimum distance of measurement is a.function of both 
the antenna aperture a and the wavelength 4. In the case of antennas of large 
physical aperture and small wavelength, large distances may be required. For 


"ec. Cutler, A. P. King and W, E. Kock, “Microwave Antenna Measurements,” Proc. IRE, 3, 
1462-1471, December 1947. 


'? B.S. Hacker and H. E, Schrank, “ Range Distance Requirements for Measuring Low and Ultralow 
Sideiobe Antenna Patterns,” JEEE Trans. Ants. Prop., AP-30, 956-966, September 1982. 
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Spherical 
phase front 


Figure 18-6 Passive distance determination by measure- 
ment of phase differences & and 8”. 


example, consider a 3-GHz broadside beam antenna with a physical size of 20 m. 
Taking k = 2, we obtain for the minimum distance r = 4 km, 

The constant phase front of a wave radiated by a point source is a sphere. 
Ata distance r the phase front departs by distances 4’ and 4” from the ends of a 
nominally perpendicular line of tength a as indicated in Fig. 18-6. By comparing 
phases at the ends of the line with the phase at the center, 5’ and 6” can be 
determined and knowing the length a, the distance r of the source is given by . 


a 


"AS +69 

Thus, changing the distance requirement of (3) around, we use a phase mea- 

surement to determine the distance. This is a passive distance measuring method. 

It has been proposed that with radio telescopes in space on a very long baseline, 

the distance to all radio-emitting objects in.the universe can be measured by this 
method.’ 


{5} 


18-3b Uniform Field Amplitude Requirement. Further requirements are 
that the field in the test or target zone (volume containing antenna or scattering 
object under test) have small amplitude taper, small amplitude ripple and small 
cross-polarization (or high polarization purity). The polarization requirement 
means that for linear vertical or horizontal polarization the polarization state be 
on or close to the equator of the Poincaré sphere and for circular polarization on 
or close to one of the poles. 

On outdoor measuring ranges, field variations can be produced by inter- 
ference of the direct wave with waves reflected from the ground, as in Fig. 18-7, 
or from other objects. The eflect of the ground reflection may be reduced by 
using a directional transmitting antenna and placing both antennas on towers as 
in Fig. 18-8a or near the edges of adjacent buildings.as in Fig. 18-85. With such 
arrangements the amplitude of the reflected wave is reduced since the ground- 
ward radiation from the transmitting antenna is less and also since the path 


1 N. Kardashev et af, Acad. Sci. USSR, Space Res. Inst, Rept. PR-373, 1977. 
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Figure 18-7 = interference of 
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2S 


(a) (b) 
Figore 18-8 Antenna lest arrangements. 


fength of the reflected wave is considerably greater than the path length of the 
direct wave. In a typical case, the variation in field intensity as a function of 
height at the test location may be.as indicated by the solid curve in Fig. 18-9. The 
transmitting antenna is directional and is at a fixed height A. There is a consider- 
able target zone region near the height 4 with but small ripple. If the transmitting 
antenna is nondirectional the ripple is much greater, as suggested by the dashed 
curve in Fig. 18-9, 


Transmit 
antenna 


— 
Relative field 
intensity 
at test location 


Figure 18-9 Variation or ripple in field intensity with height at the test location with a directional 
tansmilting antenna relatively close {solid curve). If the transmitting antenna is nondirectional in the 
vertical plane, the ripple is greater (dashed curve). 
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Figure 18-10 Variation of field intensity with height af the test location with a directional transmit- 
ting antenna at a large distance. 


Sometimes the distance requirement of (4) is so large that the tower height 
needed may be impractical. In this case, the test antenna can be situated in a 
region of maximum field intensity such as at the heights 4, or 4 in Fig. 18-10. 
(See also Prob. 16-14.) This arrangement has the limitation that the height of the 
test antenna may need to be adjusted for each change in frequency. 

To reduce ground reflection, the ground can be covered with absorbing 
material around the specular reflection point or one or more conducting fences 
can be installed. However, the edge of a fence can diffract waves into the test area 
cand generate ripple. 

Ranges constructed indoors require appropriately placed wave-absorbing 
material. In: the simple, inexpensive range shown in Fig. 18-11, absorbing panels 
are placed at the specular reflection points on the walls, ceiling and floor as 
suggested. With small aperture antennas the distance requirement may be satis- 
fied while with a directional transmitting antenna and the absorbing panels the 
field uniformity may be adequate. 


PLAN VIEW 
Side wali absorber 


OUEFTEL ALL, 


Z 
3 
Z Back 

Z wall Figure 18-11 Simple low-cost indoor 
Hs ‘ Z absorber range in plan view with wavt-absorbing 
--- Z panels only at.specular reflection points. 
Test % For minimum field taper across the test 
ies: volume volume, the transmitting antenna beam 
VAALETTTEST. width should be considerably greater than 
Floor and Specular reflection point ad test volume angle (HPBW > 3} but 
ceiling considerably smaller than the angle of 


absorber specuiar-refiection (HPBW < }. 
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18-3c Absorbing Materials. The wave-absorbing materials mentioned above, 
and more extensively in the following sections on anechoic chambers .and 
compact ranges, are now an integral part of antenna technology. They ate used 
both in measurement ranges and also as antenna components for reducing side- 
and back-lobe radiation. 

The use of a sheet of space cloth (Z = 377 Q pet square} placed 4,/4 from a 
reflecting plate to completely absorb a normally incident wave was discussed in 
Sec. 2-!8. This technique was invented by Winfield Salisbury’ at the Harvard 
Radio Research Laboratory during World War JI and the resistive (carbon- 
imptegnated) cloth sheets he used are called Salisbury screens. At norma! 
incidence the arrangement gives 4 t.3 to t bandwidth for a reflected wave at least 
20 dB down.? ~ 

The transmission line equivaient is shown in Fig. 18-i2a with the charac- 
teristic impedance of the transmission line equal to 377 QO. For simplicity let us 


Short 

(w) Zo= 3770 a77g } sal 

, Short 
(by Zy=1 1 


sa 


2-1 $7 4§ 38 38 FA 
P™Y = 00 


Ze 
(e} Is =ho 


Reflecting 
plate 
S| Ef EL RSIS acer ; 
Hg He m| mp min Figure 18-12 {a) Transmission jing and single 
(dt) . . 4 . " Ne load with 4,/4 stub as matched termination. (5) 
rd Os) in Same configuration in terms of normalized 
a a impedances. (¢) Line with 6 loads distributed 
\ vA over 14, as wideband matched termination. (d) 
Salisbury sheets Space equivalent with stack of Salisbury sheets. 


'W. W. Salisbury, “Absorbent Body for Electromagnetic Waves,” U.S. Patent 2,599,944, June 10, 
4952, 


? The wave absorption resonates also for sheet-to-plate distances of 34/4, 54/4, etc, but the band- 
width is narrower. 
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Figare 18-13 Path of normalized admit- 
tance Y from short via incremental steps to 
match point at center of Smith chart for the 
line with 6 distributed loads of Fig. §8-12c (5 
jo 1 bandwidih for reflected wave 20 dB 
down). 


Path 
move 


divide by 3770, obtaining normalized (dimensionless) impedances as in 
Fig. 18-$2b. 

Consider now the situation shown in Fig. 18-12c with a number of resist- 
ances shunting the line over a distance of about 1A. The (normalized) resistances 
range from small to large values with distance from the short. The spacings also 
increase with distance from the short.! As shown in Fig. 18-13, the path of the 
normalized line admittance Y moves from the Y = o position at the short via 
incrementa! steps of distance and conductance to the center of the chart (match 
point), The advantage of this incrementally tapered termination is that it provides 
a low reflection coefficitnt over wider bandwidths than the single-resistor termi- 
nation of Fig. {8-12@ and b. The space equivalent of Fig. 18-12¢ is shown in 
Fig, 18-12d consisting of a 2, stack of Salisbury sheets with impedances per 
square as indicated and backed by a reflecting plate. Stacks of this. kind with 
sheets sandwiched between layers of plastic (dielectric) were developed in 
Germany during World War II by J. Jaumann. An historical summary of the 
development of wave-absorbing material and its application is given by 
Emerson.? 


” Both resistance and spacing increase in an approximately exponential manner. 


2 W. H. Emerson, “Electromagnetic Wave Absorbers and Anechoic Chambers through the Years,” 
IEEE Trans. Ants. Prop, AP-21, 484489, July 1973 (49 references). 
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Increasing both the resistance and number of sheets {and decreasing their 
spacing} results in the limit in a continuously tapered medium. . 

If both the permeability » and permittivity ¢ of a medium include a loss 
term but with 


H, =e ~ je = 6, = 6, — jer 6) 
the medium, although lossy, will have a real impedance equal to that of free space 


as given by 
z= ft fio [ean [sna (7) 
t Yao Ve & 


In principle, a wave incident on a uniform medium of such material can 
enter it without reflection and, if the medium is thick enough, be completely 
absorbed. Such a medium, being uniform, is in contrast to the tapered media 
discussed above. 


Example 1, Find the reflection coefficient | ,| for a 3-mm thick absorbing sheet 
backed by a flat perfectly conducting metal plate at 3 GHz if the constants of the 
sheet are ¢ = 0, w= 6, = 10 —{10, 


Solution. The propagation constant. 


vig oy belt : 
yaat jB=j = (10 —j10) (8) 
“Oo 
3 2] 
and ig eG = Grol m 


Therefore, 
a = 2a x 100 = 628 Npm“* 


and the relative field intensity of the wave emerging from the sheet after reflection 
from the metal plate is given by 


E 
ET lee =e" eo 877 = 0.023 
o 


or down 33 dB from the incident wave. 


Although lossy media with p, = 6, appear attractive m principle, the param- 
eters of the more popular types of absorber are typically: p, = 1 and e, ~ 2 — jl. 
Popular shapes are in the form of pyramids and wedges as illustrated in Fig. 
18-14a and b. The pyramids behave like a tapered transition {as discussed above) 
for normal (nose-on) incidence. However, DeWitt and Burnside’ find that 
pyramid absorbers tend to scatter as a random rough surface with large reflec- 


'B. T. DeWitt and W. D. Bumside, “Electromagnetic Scattering by Pyramidal and Wedge 
Absorber,” [EEE Trans. Ants. Prop., 1988. 
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Figure 18-14 (a) Pyramid and (6) wedge forms of wave absorbers. 


tion coefficient at large angles of incidence, wedges being far superior at these 
angles provided the wave direction is nearly parallel to the ridge of the wedge. At 
large incidence angles the wave direction is almost broadside to the side faces of 
the pyramids, resulting in reflection due to. media mismatch. 


Example 2. (a) Find the normal (nose-on) reflection coefficient at 3 GHz (A = 100 
mm) for an array of pyramids 30 cm from-tip' to base with o = 0, u, = 1 and ¢, = 
2 — jl. (6) Find the reflection coefficient at 10 GHz (2 = 30 mm) assuming that o, y, 
and «, are the same as at 3 GHz. 


Solution. Referring to Fig. 18-14a, the effective impedance, presented hy the pyramid 
array to a normally incident wave is essentially 377 /0° at the tip, increasing grad- 
ually (over 34 at 3 GHz and 104 at 10 GHz) to an impedance of 


LLnL /13.3° @ 


ve V2-il 


Z= 
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at the base. Due to the jong taper, let us assume negligible refiection at the interface 
of the media (air and pyramid}. Without the taper, the media mismatch would give a 
reflection coefficient of 


Za 2 252 /13° — 377 
lpel = |S | = | = 0.24 or —12 dB 
Z,+Zy}  |252 {13° +377 


This is a much larger reflection coelficient than for narmai (nase-on} incidence {as 
calculated neat} and accounts for the large reflection coefficient at large angles of 
incidence (almost broadside to the sides of the pyramids as in Fig. 18-14a}. 

As a first approximation for the nose-on reflection coefficient, let us assume 
that the pyramids are equivalent to a solid medium of 4 of their height. Thus, the | 
propagation constant 


— 2a -—- 22 : 
peje ie =i v2 ji =i 57 (46 - 239) 


and the attenuation constant 
28 035 =22.Np m=! 
g=z— xO035 = ™m~ 
1 : 


The reflection coefficient is then 
lp, = eo ot = e0 2% 22x07 = 0.0123 


(a) At 3 GHz this is — 38 dB. 
(b} At 10 GHz it is about — 125 dB. 


In practice, the. reflection coefficient is unlikely to be as smal! as this at 
10 GHz although it may be substantially smaller than at 3 GHz. The inhomege- 
neity of some commercial absorbers can also increase the reflection coefficient 
and backscatter.! 


18-3d The Anechoic Chamber Compact Range. The transition from the 
simple indoor range of Fig. 18-11 to what might be called an anechoic (no echo) 
chamber is accomplished by completely covering all room surfaces with absorb- 
ing material. Thus, the side walls, ceiling and floor are covered by wedge 
absorbers with a ridge direction parallel to the path from the transmitter to the 
test site, while the back wall and wail behind the transmitter are covered with 
pyramids. The philosophy is to provide a nonreflecting environment like itt outer 
space except thaf the walls are at ambient (~ 300 K) temperature instead of 3 K 
(or somewhat more), but with the distinct advantage that the room provides 
shielding from al! of the external electromagnetic noise and interference (natural 


+B. T. DeWitt and W. D. Bumside, “Electromagnetic Scattering by Pyramidal and Wedge 
Absorber," [EEE Trans. Ants, Prop., 1988. 
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and man-made). However, simple indoor ranges are usually limited by the dis- 
tance requirement. 

A parabolic reflector is a spherical-to-plane-wave transformer and may be 
used to produce a plane wave in the test zone of an indoor range as suggested in 
Fig. 18-15. In effect, the parabolic reflector moves the far-field region in very 
close, making this foreshortened or compact range equivalent to a much larger 
conventional range. ! 

A conventional parabolic dish reflector will diffract significant. radiation 
from its edges into the test zone of a compact range, limiting the usable test 
volume as suggested in Fig, 18-15. Serrated edges and absorber material are 
sometimes used to reduce this scattering. Burnside et a/.? have shown that a 
tolled edge is effective in reducing the edge scattering effect. A minimum radius of 
curvature r > 4/4 at the lowest frequency is required. Furthermore, it js shown by 
Pistorius and Burnside? that diffraction effects can be made still smaller with a 
very smooth or blended transition of the reflector surface from the parabola to 
the rolled edge, as suggested in Fig. 18-16. The compact range with 5.8 m high 
elliptic rolled-edge parabolic reflector at the Electro-Science Laboratory at the 
Ohio State University is shown in Fig. 18-17.* 


'R.C. Johnson, H. A. Ecker and R. A. Moore, “Compact Range Techniques and Measurements,” 
fEEE Trans. Ants. Prop., AP-17, 568-576, September 1969, 

2 W. D. Burnside, M. C. Gilreath, B. M. Kent and G. C. Clerici, “Curved Edge Modification of 
Compact Range Reflector,” IEEE Trans. Ants. Prop., AP-35, 176-182, February 1987. 

W_ LD. Burnside, M. C. Gilreath and B. M. Kent, "Rolled-Edge Modification of Compact Range 
Reflector.” AMT4 Synip., San Diego, 1984. 

2C. WI. Pistorius and W, D. Burnside, “An Improved Main Reflector Design for Compact Range 
Applications.” {EEE Trans. Ants, Prop,, AP-3$, 342-346, March 1987. 

+E. K. Walton and J. D. Young, * The Chio Siate University Compact Radar Cross-Section Mea- 
surement Range.” [EEE Trans. Ants. Prop., AP-32, 1218-1223, November 1984. 
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Rolled edge 
exlension 


Smooth 
blended 
transitions 


Parabola 


Rolled- edge -Figure 18-16 Rolled edge with smooth blended transition to 
axtension parabola. 


Pistorius and Burnside also indicate that combining a 4-point parabola as - 
in Fig. 18-18 with a blended rolled edge leads to even greafer improvement. the 
4-point design being superior to circusar or rectangular shapes. 

The ultimate in compact range design, as proposed by Pistorius, Clerici and 


Figure 18-17 Compact range at the Electra-Science Laboratery of the Ohio Stale Liniversity with 
58m high blended-rolled-edge parabolic dish reflector, The test object pedestal is in the foreground 
and the transmitter feed close to the floor belween it and the dish) Wedge absorbers line the Boor, 
ceiling and side wails with Pyramid absorbers on the wall behind the dish and the back wall (behind 
Our point-of-view in Lhe pholo) {Coutesy W. D, Burnside, Electro-Science Eahorarory.} 
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Figure 18-18 Four-point parabola compared with 
circular and rectangular designs. (After C. W. I. Pis- 
torius and W. D. Burnside, “An Improved Main Reflec- 
tor Design for Compact Range Applications,” IEEE 
Trans. Ants. Prop., AP-35, 342-346, March 1987.) 


4-point 


Burnside,’ is a dual-chamber Gregorian-fed system as shown in Fig. 18-19. This 
atrangement can provide very small taper, ripple and cross-polarization in the 
test zone, 

Gating (or turning the receiver’ on and off) in the interval of pulse return 
from the target can further improve performance and the ability to measure the 
echo from objects with very small) radar cross section. 


Model under 
test 


Adsorbing partition 


LE VL 
y Parabola focal point 


Wis 


WL fl pl 


SS 


\i 


LEME = Gregorian 


subreflector 
Figure 18-19 Dval-chamber Gregorian-fed Compact Range. (After C. W. I. Pistarius, G. Clerici and 
W. D, Burnside, “‘A Dual-Chamber Gregorian Subreflector System for Compact Range Applications,” 
IEEE Trans. Ant. Prop., AP-36, /988.) 


1 C. W. Pistorius, G. Clerici and W. D. Bumside, “A Dual-Chamber Gregorian Subrefiector System 
for Compact Range Applications,” IEEE Trans. Ants. Prop. AP-36, 1988. 
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Figure 18-20 Big Ear radio telescope of the Ohio State University as a compact range for scattering 
measurements of large objects. (See Fig. 12-51 for photograph.) Actual full-size vehicles, aircraft and 
in-flight helicopters can: be accommodated. The flat reflector deflects waves into the empty sky, 
replacing absorbing materials used in standard compact ranges. 


For jower-frequency operation, even large indoor compact ranges may be 
too small. Although not initially designed as one, the Ohio State University radio 
telescope (photo in Fig. 12-51) is almost ideally suited as a compact range for 
frequencies from 3 GHz to 100 MHz or even lower, and is used for this purpose, 
Figure 18-20 shows the arrangement for measuring the echo area of full size vehi- 
cles, aircraft and in-flight helicopters.' 

Although a prime objective of a compact range is dail to provide a 
far-field environment in the test zone, there are situations where near-field pat- 
terns are desired, such as where the test object may actually be located in the 
near field, It is shown by Rudduck-et ai? that by defocusing a compact tange 
reflector it is possible to produce a spherical-wave environment in the test zone” 
with an adjustable radius of curvature to suit a wide range of near-field condi- 
tions. The spherical wave is produced by moving the feed to points along a line 
from the focal point to the center of the parabola, such as the point indicated in 
Fig. 18-15, 


18-3e Pattern and Squint Measurements Using Celestial and Satellite 
Radie Sources. Celestial and satellite radio sources can be used to measure the 


‘J. D. Kraus, “Ohio State’s Big Ear Detects Edge of the Universe and Doubles as a Compact 
Range,” JEEE Ants. Prop. Soc. Newsletter, 27, 5-10, January [985. 

*R. C. Rudduck, M. C. Liang, W. D. Burnside and J. S. Yu, “ Feasibility of Compact Ranges for 
Near-Zone Measurements,” [EEE Trans, Ants. Prop., AP-35, 280-286, March 1987. 
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far-field patterns and squint of antennas, especially ones with large apertures in 
terms of wavelengths where the distance to the far field is large (10s or 100s of 
kilometers}, For pattern measurements, the radio source should have a small 
angular extent (much iess than the antenna HPBW), be strong and isolated from 
nearby sources. For squint measurements, the position of the source should be 
accurately known. The table in Sec. A-8 (App. A) lists a few celestial radio 
sources which meet most or all of the above requirements. Most of these sources 
are at distances of more than. 1 billion light-years (1 light-year = 10'> kilometers). 
For more details see Kraus. Celestial radio sources can also be used for antenna 
gain, beam efficiency and aperture efficiency measurements (see Sec. 18-6e}. 


18-4 PHASE MEASUREMENTS. The preceding sections on pattern mea- 
surements deal only with the magnitude of the field intensity. To measure the 
phase variation of the field, an arrangement such as shown in Fig. 18-21 can be 
used. The antenna under test is operated as a transmitting antenna. The output 
of a receiving antenna is combined with the signal conveyed by cable from the 
oscillator. The receiving antenna is then moved so as to maintain either a 
minimum or a maximum indication. The path traced out in this way is a line of 
constant phase. 

In another type of measurement the receiving antenna is moved along a 
reference line. A calibrated line stretcher or phase shifter is then adjusted to 


Transmitting Probe 
antenna 


Calibrated Receiver | 
line-stretcher 
: : or phase-shifter 
Fransmitter indicator 


Attenuator 


Figure 18-28) =Arrangement for 
phase measurements. 


— 


'J_D. Kraus, Radio Astronomy; 2nd ed., Cygnus-Quasar, [986, chap. 6. 
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maintain a maximum Or minimum indication. The measured phase shift can then 
be plotted as a function of position along the reference line.! 


18-5 DIRECTIVITY. The directivity of an antenna can be determined from 
the measured field pattern. Thus, as defined in Chap. 2, the directivity of an 
antetma is 


4x 
>= TO, d)sin 0 d0 dg ay 


where /(0, é) = relative radiation intensity (power per square radian) as a func- 
tion of the space angles @ and # (see Fig. 18-1) 


Since the radiation intensity is proportional to the square of the fiefd intensity, 
the directivity expression (1) can be written as 


D 4n 
~ ff P08. 4) sin @ dd ded 


where, P.(&, 6) = normalized power pattern 
= (EE + ERMES + ED nan 


The directivity is determined from the shape of the field pattern by integra- 
tion and is independent of antenna loss or mismatch. 


(2} 


18-6 GAIN, The gain of an_antenna over an isotropic source is defined in 
Chap. 2 as 


Go = ky D (1} 


where Gp = gain with respect to an isotropic source (G without a subscript indi- 
cates the gain with reference to some antenna other than an iso- 
tropic source) 
D = directivity 
ky = ohmic loss factor {0 < ky < 1). 


The factor k, =1 if the antenna is lossless. It is assumed that the antenna is 
matched. 


18-6a Gain by Comparison.. Gain may be measured with respect to a com- 
parison or reference antenna whose gain has been determined by other means. A 


'€.C. Cutler, A. P. King and W. E. Kock, * Microwave antenna Measurements,” Proc. IRE, 35, 
(462-1471, December 1947. 

H. Kruuer, in S. Silver (ed.), Microwave Antenna Theory and Design, McGraw-Hill, New York, 1949, 
chap, 15, p. 543. 

Harley lams, “Phase Plotter for Cemimeter Waves.” RCA Rev., 8, 270-275, June 1947. Describes 
automatic device for pfotling phase fronts neaz antennas. 
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Figure 18-22 Gain measurement by comparison: 


4/2 dipole antenna or a horn antenna are commonly used as references. The gain 


G is then given by 
P, V, 
G=—=(|[— 
P, 7 ° 


where P, = power received with antenna under test, W 
P, = power received with reference antenna, W 
V, = voltage received with antenna under test, V 
¥, = voltage received with reference antenna, V 


It is assumed that both antennas are properly matched. If beth are also lossless 
and the reference is a 4/2 dipole, the gain Go over a lossless isotropic source is 


Gy = 1.64G 
= 10 log (1.64G: (dBi) (3) 


The comparison should be made with both antennas in a suitable location 
where the wave from a distant source is substantially plane and of constant 
amplitude. The requirements of Secs. 18-3a and 18-36 should be fulfilled. 

Both antennas may be mounted side by side as in Fig. 18-22 and the com- 
parison made by switching the receiver from one antenna to the other. The ratio 
V,/¥, is observed on an output indicator calibrated in relative voltage. An alter- 
native method is to adjust the power radiated by the transmitting antenna with a 
calibrated attenuator so that the received indication is the same for both 
antennas. The ratio P,,/P; is then obtained from ihe attenuator settings. 

Mounting both antennas side by side as in Fig, 18-22 but in too close 
proximity may affect the measurements because of coupling between the 
antennas. To avoid such coupling, a direct substitution may be made with the 
idle antenna removed to some distance. If the antennas are of unequal! gain, it is 
more important that the high-gain antenna be thus removed. 

If the gain of the antenna under test is large, it is often more convenient to 
use a reference antenna of higher gain than that of a A/2 dipole. At microwave 
frequencies electromagnetic horns are frequently employed for this purpose.' 


! . Keutter, in S. Silver (ed.); Microwave Antennas, McGraw-Hill, New York, 1949, chap. 15, p. 543. 
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Short-wave directional antenna arrays, such as used in transoceanic com- 
munication, are situated at a fixed height above the ground. The gain of such 
‘antennas is customarily referred to either a vertical or a horizontal A/2 antenna 
placed at a height equal to the average height of the array. This gain comparison 
is at the elevation angle « of the downcoming wave. If the directional antenna is a - 
high-gain type and any mutual coupling exists between it and the 4/2 antenna, 
the directional antenna can be rendered completely inoperative by lowering it to 
the ground or sectionalizifig its elements when receiving with the 4/2 antenna. 

‘In the above discussion it has been assumed that the antennas are perfectly 
matched. It is not always practical to provide such matchirig. This is particularly 
true with wideband receiving antennas that are only approximately matched to 
the transmission line. In general, another mismatch may occur between the trans- 
mission line and the receiver. In such cases the measured gain is a function of the 
receiver input impedance and the length of the transmission line.’ To determine 
the range of fluctuation of gain of such wideband antennas with a given receiver 
as a function of the frequency and line length, the length of the line can be 
adjusted at each frequency to a length giving maximum gain and then to a length 
giving minimum gain. The average of this maximum and minimum may be called 
the average gain. 


18-6b Absolute Gain of Identical Antennas. The gain can also be measured 
by a so-called absolute method? in which two identical antennas are arranged in 
free space asin Fig. 18-23a, One antenna acts as a transmitter and the other as a 
receiver. By the Friis transmission formula 

P, A,,A 


Pp 72 (dimensionless) (4) 
t 


where P. = received power, W 
P, = transmitted power, W 
A,, = effective aperturé of receiving antenna, m? 
A,, = effective aperture of transmitting antenna, m? 
4 = wavelength, m. 
+ = distance between antennas, m 


The distance requirement of Sec. 18-3a should be fulfilled. If r is large compared 


' JD. Kraus, H. K. Clark, E. C. Barkofsky and G. Stavis, in Very High Frequency Techniques, Radio 
Research Laboratory Staff, McGraw-Hill, New York, 1947, chap. 10, pp. 232 and 271. 


2 ¢. C..Cutler, A. P. King and W. E. Kock, “Microwave Antenna Measurements,” Proc. FRE, 35, 
1462-1471, December 1947; also H. Krutter, in S. Silver (ed.}, Microwave Antennas, McGraw-Hill, 
New York, 1949, chap. 15, p. 543. The gain is absolute in the sense that it depends on distance and 
power Measurements which are independent of the antenna itself or the gain of other antennas. 
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Figure 18-23 Arrangements for absolute 
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to the depth d of the antenna, the precise points on the antennas between which r 
is measured will not be critical. Since 


? 


A,, = Go re (5) 


where G, = gain of antenna over an isotropic source 
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and since it is assumed that A,, = A,,, (4) becames 


P, Gi? 
P= dap (6) 
| (4nPr 
4nr /P 
Coals re) 


Thus, by measuring the ratio of the received to transmitted power, the distance r 
and the wavelength A, the gain of either antenna can be determined. Although it 
may have been intended that the antennas be identicai, they may actually differ 
in gain by an appreciable amount. The gain measured in this case is 


Go = Vv Go1,Go2 (3) 


where G,, = gain of antenna | of the “identical” pair 
Go2 = gain of antenna 2 of the “identical” pair 


with both gains referred to an isotropic source. To find Go, and Gy», the above 
Measurement is supplemented by a comparison ofieach of the antennas with a 
third reference antenna whose gain need not be known. This gives a gain ratio 
between “identical” antennas of 


1 Ot (9) 
2 


where G, = gain of antenna ! over reference antenna 
G, = gain of antenna 2 over reference antenna 


Then since 
G 
Gi tote Oo (10) 
2 O2 
we have 
Goi = Go JG’ (i 1) 
and Go2 = So. (12) 


The U.S. National Bureau of Standards uses a modified 3-antenna tech- 
nique for accurate antenna gain measurements. ' 


18-6c Absolute Gain of Single Antenna, Using radar techniques the method 
of the preceding section involving 2 or 3 antennas can be extended in several 
ways to measuring the absolute gain of a single antenna. 


* A. C. Newell, C. F. Stubenrauch and R. C. Baird, “Calibration of Microwave Antenna Gain Stan- 
dards,” Proc. /EEE, 74, 129-132, January 1986. 
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. By flat sheet reflector. By replacing the second antenna of Fig. 18-23a with a 


sufficiently large, flat, perfectly reflecting sheet, as in Fig. 18-23h, the gain of 
the single (transmitting-receiving) antenna is given by (7) where r now equals 
the distance from the antenna to its image behind the reflector. This distance 
must meet the far-field requirement and this may require a very large flat sheet 
reflector. 

By reflecting sphere. As discussed in Sec. 17-5, the radar cross section o of.a 
perfectly reflecting sphere is equal to its physical cross section (xa?} when its 
radius a » 4. With a sphere as the radar target, as in Fig. 18-23c, we have 
from the radar equation (17-5-6) that the antenna gain 

Snr? |P. 


see JE (13) 
Aa P, 


where + = distance from antenna to sphere, m 
a = radius of sphere, m 


The distance r must meet the far-field requirement while the sphere radius 
tequirement is that a > A. 


By parabolic reflector. A more compact configuration involves the use of a 
parabolic reflector as in Fig, 18-23d with the antenna at the focus of the 
parabola. For this configuration the gain 


Gatene (14) 
P, 


where r, = focal distance of parabola in wavelengths, dimensionless 


Equation (14) is identical to (7). 


18-6d Gain by Near-Field Measurements. Referring to Fig. 18-23e, mca- 
surements of the near field of a large antenna with a probe can be used to obtain 
the gain from Bracewell’s relation (12-9-26) as 


(15) 


where E(x, y) = electric field at ay "point x, y in the aperture, V m' 


E,, = =. {| E(x, y) dx dy = average electric field over 
P 


A 
the aperture, Vm'' 


A, = area of (aperture) plane over which measurements 
are made, m? 


* — complex conjugate 
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Antenna pattern, dB 


Figure 18-24 Far-field pattern in dB of high-gam paraboloidal reflector antenna over a 64 squart- 
degree area centered on the beam azis as obtaimed from near-field measurements by Newell, Stuben- 
tauch and Baird of the U.S. National Bureau of Standards. {From A. C. Newell, C. F. Stuhenratuch and 
R.C, Baird, “Cattbration of Micrawave Ancenna Gain Standards,” Proc. WEEE, 74, 729-232, January 
1986.) 


It is assumed that all of the radiated power flows through A,. 

This general method! is employed by the U.S. National Bureau of Stan- 
dards (Boulder, Colorado) for gain measurements to an overall accuracy of the 
order of +0.2 dB. In addition, far-field patterns are obtained using the Fourier 
transform. An example of the pattern of a high-gain antenna obtained in this way 
is shown in Fig, 18-24.? 


18-Ge Gain and Aperture Efficiency from Celestial Source Measure- 
ments.” For gain measurements using a celestial radio source, an accurate flux 
dénsity of the source is required and, generally, the source should be essentially 
unpolarized (less than 1 or 2 percent). Most of the sources in the table of Sec. A-8 
meet these requirements, but since flux densities are given at only discrete fre- 
quencies it may be necessary to interpolate the fluxes at other frequencies. 


' WH. Kummer and E. $. Gillespie, “Antenna Measurements,” Prac. FEEE, 66, 483-507, April 1978. 
7 A.C. Newell, C. F. Stubenrauch and R. C. Baird, “Calibration of Microwave Antenna Gain Stan- 
dards,” Proc. FEEE, 74, (29-132, January 1986. 


? See alsa Sees. 18-3 and 12-9. 
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From (17-2-8) the effective aperture 4, of an antenna is related to the 
known flux density § and measured incremental antenna temperature AT, as 
given by 


_ 2k AT, - 
eee 5 ( ) 
from which the gain is 
4 k AT, 
Ga teas _ Sak AT, (17) 


2? $2? 


where & = Boltzmann’s constant = 1.38 x 10°77 JK7? 
, AT, = measured source temperature, K 

§ = source flux density, W m7? Hz7! 

4 = wavelength, m 


Thus, knowing S (from the table of Sec. A-8) and 4, a measurement of AT, deter- 
mines the gain. This measurement includes the effect of any (chmic) loss in the 
antenna and any mismatch. 


Example. Find the gain and aperture efficiency of the Ohio State University 110-m 
radio telescope antenna at 1.4 GHz if the measured increase in antenna temperature 
from Cygnus A = 687 K. The physical aperture is 2208 m?. 


Solution. From the table of Sec. A-8, the flux density of Cygnus A at 1.4 GHz is 
1590 Jy. From (16) the effective aperture 


2k AT, 2x 138 x 1077° x 687 
A, = = ee = 1193 rm? 
aE 1590 x 10-2 is 


and from (17) the gain 


4nd, 4 1193 " 
G = oe 2 EA = 3.27 x 10° = 55 GBI 
A 0.214 


Since the physical aperture 4, of the antenna is 2208 m7, the aperture efficiency 


1193 


‘= fe = —— = 0.54 or 54 percent 
A, 


2208 


The U.S, National Bureau of Standards offers a service for measuring 
antenna gain using celestial radio sources.’ 

See discussion of (12-9-43) to (12-9-47) for beam efficiency measurements 
with a celestial source. 


'R C. Baird. * Microwave Antenna Measurement Services at the National Bureau of Standards.” 
Ant. Meas. Symp. Ant. Meas. Tech. Assoc.), October 1981. 
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18-7 TERMINAL IMPEDANCE MEASUREMENTS. In general, any 

antenna impedance Z, terminating a transmission line will produce a reflected 

wave with reflection coefficient p, and a voltage standing wave ratio (VSWR) 
related as follows: 

jreflected voltage} |K@i VSWR — 1 

Po Vincident voltage} [V;| VSWR +1 


(1) 


where the VSWR is the ratio of the maximum to minimum voltage on the line. 
The reflection coefficient is a complex quantity with magnitude | ,| and 
phase angle 8,. Thus, 


Po = tPel (8 (2) 


The VSWR can be measured by moving a voltage probe along a slotted 
Measuring fine (Fig. t8-25). The value of |p,{ is theri given from (t). Using the 
probe to locate the voltage minimum point on the line, the reflection coefficient 
phase angle 8, is found from 


Xp 1 
= 720% — - - 
@, = 720 ( : i} {3) 
where x,,, = distance of voltage minimum from antenna terminals, m 
A = wavelength along line, m 


Knowing hoth the magnitude and phase angle of the reflection coefficient, the 
antenna impedance Z, is given by 


FL | py (0, 
where Z, = transmission Hine isnpedance, 2 


In a slotted (coaxial) transmission fine a probe is introduced through a 
jongitudina] slot in the outer conductor as indicated in Fig. 8-25. Since currents 


Ground 
lane 
Coaxial line to v 
voltage probe 
_-7Siiding carriage~ 
a | io Monopale 


Sit 
Probe M2 


xX Insulator 
UH 
Mat Shart) Mant#rt.)  ¥,,,fsbor} 


Figure 18-25 Slotted coaxiai line for antenna terminal impedance measuremenis. The Hac is shown 
in. longitudinal and tcansvetse cross sections with movable probe for measuring voltage as a function 
of distance along the line. 
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flow parallel to the siot, little field escapes the line. With the probe connected to a 
voltage indicator, the voltage variation along the line can be determined, giving 
both VSWR and x,,,. Replacing the antenna with a short circuit, two successive 
minima V,,,, (short) are located on the line. Their separation is equal to 4/2, With 
the antenna connected, the distance between a voltage minimum point V,,, (an‘) 
and V,,, (short) is equal to x,,,, as shown in Fig. 18-25. It is usually preferable to 
measure x,,, With respect to the first V,,, (short) rather than to the terminals, due 
to uncertainties from end effects, as from an insulator, which modify the electrical 
distance. 

Instead of a slotted line, directional couplers can be used which give outputs 
proportional to the reflected and incident voltages V, and V; from which | p,| can 
be determined as in (1) and the VSWR from 


vswe = Lt lel (5) 


1—I|p,| 

With directional couplers and a sweep frequency generator, the VSWR can 
be monitored over a bandwidth and displayed continuously on a cathode ray 
tube (CRT) while adjustments are made on the antenna. If the phase difference of 
V, and ¥ is also monitored, the antenna impedance can be displayed over a 
bandwidth on a CRT Smith chart.' 

Although the impedance measuring arrangement shown in Fig. 18-25 is 
appropriate for monopoles (or other unbalanced antennas), it can also be used to 
measure the terminal impedance of a center-fed dipole (or other balanced 
antenna) by measuring 4 of the antenna and multiplying the measured impedance 
by 2. Thus, instead of measuring a balanced 4/2 dipole with a 2-wire transmission 
tine, measurements are made on + of the dipole or 4/4 monopole (or stub) 
antenna with a large ground plane (Fig. 18-25). Ideally the ground plane should 
be perfectly conducting and infinite in extent to produce a perfect image of the 
stub antenna. The ground plane of finite extent used in practice should, therefore, 
be as large as possible. Even though the ground plane is several wavelengths in 
diameter, the measured impedance of a stub antenna varies appreciably as a 
function of the ground-plane diameter.” This variation is reduced as the ground- 
plane diameter is increased. Meier and Summers? found that a large square 
ground plane results in about half the variation of impedance observed with a 
circular ground plane of approximately the same size. The antennas were 
mounted symmetrically on both ground planes. The reduced variation with the 
square ground plane is presumably due to the partial cancellation of waves reflec- 
ted to the antenna terminals from the edge of the ground plane. These waves 


' For more details and procedures for using Smith charts see, for example, . D. Kraus, Electromag- 
netics, 3rd ed., McGraw-Hill, 1984, secs. 10-7 and 10-8. 

2 4. S. Meier and W. P. Summers, “Measured fmpedance of Vertical Antennas over Finite Ground 
Planes,” Proc, IRE, 37, 609.616, June 1949. 
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travel different distances on a square ground plane, and, hence, all cannot arrive 
in the same phase. The ratio of the longest to the shortest distance is the ratio of 
the diagonal of a square to the length of one side (1.43). With a circular ground 
plane and symmetrically located antenna, all the waves reflected from the edge 
return in the same phase. 

The ground (image) piane technique can also be used to advantage in mea- 
suring the termina! impedance of slot antennas. A sheet with a half-slot (equal in 
length to the full-stot but of 4 the width} is butted against an image plane placed 
perpendicular to the slot plane. The half-slot is energized by a coaxial line with 
the inner conductor connected to the terminai of the slot and the outer conductor 

‘terminated in the image plane. The terminal impedance of the fuli-slot is twice 
the impedance of the half-slot. The impedance Z,,. of the half-slot is related to 
the impedance Z,,, of the complementary stub antenna or half-dipole by Z,,. = 
8869/Zaja. ; 

With horn or slot antennas that are fed with a waveguide, measurements of 
the field in the guide can be made with a slotted waveguide and probe arrange- 
ment. In this way measurements of the VSWR, reflection coefficient and equiva- 
lent load impedance may be obtained in a manner analogous to that used with a 
coaxial line. 


18-8 CURRENT DISTRIBUTION MEASUREMENTS. In many 
cases it is important to know the current distribution along an antenna. For 
example, if both the magnitude and phase of the current is known at all points 
along an antenna, the far field of the antenna can be calculated. 

The current can be sampled by a small pickup loop placed close to the 
antenna conductor. Loop and indicator may be combined into a single unit. 
However, at short wavelengths the indicating instrument may be too large to 
place near the antenna without disturbing the field. To remove the indicator from 
the antenna field the arrangement of Fig. 18-26 can be used. Here the loop pro- 
jects through a longitudinal slot in the hollow antenna conductor. The output 
cable from the loop is confined within the antenna conductor and is brought out 
through the end of a grounded stub as shown. The arrangement in Fig. 18-26 
permits both amplitude and phase measurements. The phase fs measured by 
comparison with a reference current as suggested by the dashed connections in 
the figure. The signa) picked up by the loop is mixed with a signal of approx- 
imately equal amplitude extracted by a probe on a matched slotted line. With the 
antenna sampling loop fixed, the line probe is moved to give a minimum indica- 
tion, When the antenna sampling loop is displaced to a new iocation, the line 
probe is moved so as fo maintain a minimum indication, The phase shift between 
the line-probe positions then equals the phase shift between the two antenna 
sampling-loop locations. The phase shift is a linear function of distance on a Hine 
with matched termination. Assuming the phase velocity equals that of light in 
free space, the phase shift 6 along the line in degrees per unit length is given by 
360°/A,, where 4, is the free-space wavelength of the applied signal. The phase 
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Oscillator 


Receiver 


Small coaxial 
line from 
sampling loop 


Ground plane 


Indicator 


Figore 18-26 Slotted antenna and sampling loop arranged for measurement of both current ampli- 
tude and phase. 


change between two points on the line is then the distance between the points 
multiplied by @. 

In Chap. 9 on cylindrical antennas Fig. 9-18 shows the current distribution 
on a 524 cylindrical monopole antenna 0.21 in diameter measured using an 
arrangement similar to that in Fig. 18-26. 


18-9 POLARIZATION MEASUREMENTS. Four methods for polariza- 
tion measurements ate: 


1. Polarization-pattern method. A linearly polarized antenna is used to measure a 
polarization pattern and two circularly polarized antennas are used to deter- 
tine the hand of rotation. 

2. Linear-component method. Two perpendicular linearly polarized antennas are 
used to measure the linearly polarized components of the wave and also their 
phase difference. 

3. Circular-component method. Two circularly polarized antennas are used to 
measure the circularly polarized components of the wave of opposite hand and 
the phase angle between them, 

4. Power measurement {without phase} method. Some waves may consist of the 
superposition of a large number of statistically independent waves of a variety 
of polarizations. The resultant wave is said to be randomly polarized or unpo- 
larized. Thus, in general, waves may be partially polarized and partially unpo- 
farized,. In ordinary communications the waves are usually completely 
polarized but in radio astronomy the waves from celestial sources are, in 
general, partially polarized and in many cases completely unpolarized. To deal 
with the most general situation it is convenient to use Stokes’ parameters, A 
detailed discussion of pelarization parameters, Stokes’ parameters and 
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Table 18-2 Wave characteristics determined by power mea- 
surements of 6 antennas (no phase measurements required) 


VP HP +4 0-45" RCP LCP 
Wave dipole dipole = dipole = dipole. =— helix —belix 
VP 1 0 4 4 4 4 
HP 0 1 4 4 4 4 
+45° LP 4 $ I @ 4 4 
—45° LP a 4 0 1 4 t 
RCP ; 3 4 4 1 0 
LCP 4 4 4 $ o ? 
Unpolarized = 4 4 4 4 4 . 


polarization measurements is given by Kraus.' Of interest here is that the 
polarization characteristics of a wave (including any unpolarized components) 
may be completely determined without any phase measurements by noting the 
power response of 6 antennas: I vertically polarized (VP), 1 horizontally po- 
larized (HP), | linearly polarized (LP) at a slant angle of +45°, 1 linearly 
polarized (LP) at a slant angle of —45° and 2 circularly polarized (CP) 
antennas, One right-citcularly polarized (RCP) and the other left-circularly 
polarized (LCP). The linearly polarized antennas may be dipoles and the cir- 
cularly polarized antennas monofilar axial-mode helices, one wound right- 
handed ‘and the other left-handed. For a completely polarized wave only 3 
independent measurements are necessary so there is some redundancy. 

An example of the responses of the 6 antennas to a wave of unit incident 
power density is shown in Table 18-2. The power response of all 6 antennas is 
normalized to unity for.a wave of unit incident power density of the same 
polarization, We note that each type of wave polarizatian produces a different 
set of power responses. 


18-9a Polarization-Pattern Method, In this method a rotatable linearly po- 
larized antenna, such as the 4/2 dipole antenna in Fig 18-27a, 1s connected to a 
receiver calibrated to read relative voltage.* Let the wave be approaching (out of 
page). Then as the antenna is rotated in the plane of the page, the voltage 
observed at each position is proportional to the maximum component of E in the 
direction of the antenna. Such-measurements of the incident wave with a rotat- 
able linearly polarized antenna do not yield the pofarization ellipse of the wave 
but rather its polarization pattern (Fig. 18-27b). Thus, if the tip of the electric 
vector E describes the polarization ellipse shown in Fig. 18-27b (dashed curve}, 


"J.D, Kraus, Radio Astronomy, 2nd ed., Cygnus-Quasar, 1986, chap. 4. 


71n practice a linearly pobarized antenna of considerable directivity is preferable to a sintple 4/2 
dipole. 
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Figure 18-27 (a) Schematic arrangement for measuring wave polarization by the polarization-pattern 
method. (b} Measured polarization pattern and polarization ellipse for elliptical polarization. (c) Mea- 
sured polarization pattem for linear polarization with polarization ellipse collapsed to a line. 


the variation measured with a linearly polarized receiving antenna is given by the. 
polarization pattern in Fig. 18-275 (solid line). For a given orientation OP of the 
linearly polarized antenna, the response is proportional to the greatest ellipse 
dimension measured normally to OP. As shown in Fig, 18-275, this is the length 
OP’. If the linearly polarized antenna orientation is OQ, the response is pro- 
portional to the length OQ’. For the case of linear polarization, the polarization 
ellipse degenerates to a straight line and the corresponding polarization pattern is 
a figure-of-eight, as indicated in Fig, 18-27c. By graphical construction as in 
Fig. 18-27b and c, the polarization ellipse can be constructed if the polarization 
pattern is known, or vice versa. To determine the direction of rotation of E an 
auxiliary measurement is necessary. For example, the output of 2 circularly po- 
larized antennas could be compared, one responsive to right- and the other to 
left-circular polarization. The rotation direction of E then corresponds to the 
polarization of the antenna with the larger response. 

Thus, by this-method the polarization ellipse can be drawn and the rotation 
direction indicated. Although such a diagram completely describes the polariza- 
tion characteristics of a wave, it is simpler to measure merely the maximum 
amplitude 4/2 and the minimum amplitude B/2 and take the ratio of the two 
amplitudes which is the axial ratie of the polarization ellipse or simply the axial 
ratia (AR). The axial ratio is expressed so that it is equal to or greater than unity. 
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Vertically polarized antennas 


Horizontally polarized antennas 


Receiver 
Receiver 


Indicator Indicator Matched 


° termination 

(a) : {b) 

Figure 8-28 Schematic arrangement for measuring polarization by the linear-component method 
with vertical and horizontal components given by (a) and phase by (b). 


The axial ratio of the polarization ellipse of Fig. 18-276 is 
A 
/ AR= rs 


Thus, by specifying AR, the tilt angle and the rotation direction of E the poiariza- 
tion characteristics ate completely described. (See Secs. 2-34, 2-35 and 2-36.) 


18-9b Linear-Component Method. In this method 2 fixed linearly polarized 
antennas can be mounted at right angles, like the two 4/2 antennas in Fig. 
18-284, The wave is approaching normally out of the page. By connecting the 
receiver first to the terminals of one antenna and then the other, the ratio £,/E, 
can be measured. Then, by connecting both antennas to a phase comparator, the 
angle 6 can be measured. This may be done as in Fig, 18-28), using a matched 
slotted line. From a knowledge of £,, £, and 6 the polarization ellipse can be 
calculated and the direction of rotation E determined. 


18-9c_ Circular-Component Method. In this method 2 circularly polarized 
antennas of opposite hand are connected successively to the receiver and the 
amplitudes Z, and E, of the circularly polarized component waves measured. 
The antennas can very conveniently consist of 2 long monofilar axial-mode 
helical antennas, one wound left-handed and the other wound right-handed as in 
Fig. 18-29. The left-handed helix responds to left-circular polarization and the 
right-handed helix to right-circular polarization (IEEE definition). The left- 
circular component £, of the wave is measured with the switch to the left as in 
Fig. 18-29 so that the receiver is connected to the left-handed helix. The right- 
citcular component Ez of the wave is measured with the switch thrown to the 
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Wave 
direction 


Rotary 
joint 
3-position 
switch 


Coaxial 
line ; : 
Figure 18-29 Arrangement for measuring polariza- 
tion by the circular-component method. Left- and right- 
handed components are measured by individual 
helices and phase angle by rotating one helix with 


(“) indicator both connected. 


tight so that the receiver is connected to the right-handed helix. The axial ratio 
(AR) of the received wave is then given by 


_Eg+ Ey 
E,-E, 


According to (1) the axial ratio may have values between +1 and +o and 
between —1 and — oo. For positive values of AR the wave is right-elliptical and 
for negative values it is left-elliptical. The tilt angle < of the polarization ellipse 
may be measured by finding the direction of maximum E with a rotatable lin- 
early polarized antenna, or t may be determined with the helical antennas of Fig. 
18-29 by rotating one helix on its axis with both helices connected in parallei to 
the receiver (switch segment up in Fig. 18-29), Assuming that the axes of the 
helices are in a horizontal plane, let the helix rotation angle be 3° and let its 
reference point (4’ = 0) be taken when the receiver output is a minimum for a 
horizontally polarized incident wave. Then for any type of polarization with the 
polarization ellipse at a tilt angle ¢ to the horizontal, t = 6’/2. Thus, 3 measure- 
ments, £,, E, and 4’, with the helical antennas determine the polarization char- 
acteristics of the received wave completely. 

The circular-component method using helical antennas is suitable for mea- 
surements over a considerable frequency range. The accuracy depends on the 
circularity of polarization of the helices. This is improved (AR nearer unity) by 
making the helices long since 


AR (1) 


R= (2) 


where n = number of turns of the helix 
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18-10 ANTENNA ROTATION EXPERIMENTS. Consider the radio 
circuit shown in Fig. 18-30a in which both the transmitting and receiving 
antennas are linearly polarized. Wf either of the antennas is rotated about its axis 
at a frequency f (r/s), the received signal is amplitude modulated at this frequency. 
The direction of rotation is immaterial. 

Consider next the radio circuit shown in Fig. 18-306 in which one antenna 
is circularly polarized and the other is linearly polarized. If one of the antennas is 
rotated about its axis at a frequeitcy f (r/'s), the received signal is shifted to F +f, 
where F is the transmitter frequency. This experiment may also be conducted 
with 2 circularly polarized antennas of the same type. The frequency f is added or 
subtracted from F depending on the direction of antenna rotation relative to the 
rotation direction of E (or hand of circular polarization). 


18-11 MODEL MEASUREMENTS, Pattern and impedance measure- 
ments of actual antennas are often difficult or impractical because of the large 
size of the antenna system. In such cases a scale mode! of the antenna system may 
be built to a convenient size and then measurements made on the properties of 
the model.‘ This technique is especially useful in measuring patterns of antennas 
mounted on aircraft. Although the antenna proper may be small, it may excite 
currents over much of the airplane surface so that the entire airplane becomes 
part of the antenna system, and, hence, the measurements must be made of the 
antenna with airplane. Another advantage is that the patterns of antennas on 
aircraft in flight (remote from the ground) can be easily simulated by the model 
technique by placing the model on a suitable tower. To measure such patterns on 
actual aircraft is both tedious and expensive. 

_ Let the scale factor for the model be p. Then any length dimension L, on 
the model is related to the corresponding dimension ZL on the actual! antenna by 

Ly = = (1) 

Then the frequency f, used to measure the model must be related to the fre- 
quency fused with the actual antenna by 


Sn = of (2) 


A further requirement of an accurate model for patterm and impedance measure- 
ments is that the conductivity of the antenna metal be scaled according to the 
relation 


On = po (3) 


' George Sinclair, “Theory of Modeis of Electromagnetic Systems," Proc. IRE, 4, 1364-1370, . 
November 1948. 

G. H. Brown and Ronoid King, “ High-Frequency Models in Antenna Investigations,” Proc. /RE, 22, 
457-480, April 1934. 5 
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{a} 


xis 


{5} 


Figore 18-30) Arrangements for antenna rotation experiments. (a} Antenna rotation produces ampli- 
_ tude modulation. (6) Rotating the monofilar axial-mode helix increases or decteases the signal fre- 
quency by the rotation rate, we eet 


where o,, = conductivity of metal in model 
o = conductivity of metal in actual antenna 


However, if a is large enough, the metal can be considered to be a “ perfect 
conductor” (¢ = 00} and the conductivity need not be modeled. Thus, actual 
antennas of copper can usually be modeled in copper. It is assumed that ferro- 
magnetic materials are excluded from both actual antenna and model and that 
the model is measured in air, 


18-12 MEASUREMENT ERROR. All measured quantities involve error. 
Thus, the measured area of a sphere might he given as 2.76 + 0.03 m?, indicating 
an error or uncertainty of + 0.03 m7. If this is the root mean square (rms) or stan- 
dard deviation, it means that the chances are roughly 2 to 1 that the true value is 
between the limits, ie, greater than 2.73 and less than 2.79 m?, For a finite 
number n of readings the 


d+d+---+d? 
n—l 


(1) 


tms deviation = 


where d,, d, etc., are the measured deviations from the mean of a set of n obser- 
vations. 
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Sometimes tbe error given is the probable error, which is 0.6745 times the 
rms error. A probable error indicates that the chances are even (or 1 to 1) that 
the true value is between the limits cited. 

When an error is given it usually implies that a set of measurements has 
been made. A single measurement is anomatous, and any error associated with it 
mus! be an estimate. , 

Wherever measured values are cited in this book it is understood that they 
are subject to error whether explicitly stated or not. For example, the gain of an 
_ antenna may be quoted as 36.5 dBi. However, to be explicit, an appropriate error 
should be included. Thus, if the error is +0.5 dBi the gain should be given as 
36.5 + 0.5 dBi. 

However, for brevity, errors have usually not been included. An exception 
involves the antenna temperature measurements of Penzias and Wilson reported 
in Sec. 17-2. Their results are 


2.3 + 0.3 K due to the atmosphere 
0.8 + 0.4 K due to ohmic losses 
<0.1 K due to back lobes into the ground 


3.2.+ 6.5 K total! 


Their measured sky temperature was 6.7 + 0,8 K which, less 3.2 + 0.5 K, gave a 
residuat of 3.5 + 1.0K.! 

Penzias and Wilson's attention to the errors led to their discovery of the 
3-K sky background for which they subsequently received a Nobel prize. 
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PROBLEMS! 


*13-1 


18-2 


*18-3 


18-4 


*18-5 


18-6 


*t8-7 


*18-8 


*18-9 


18-10 


18-11 


Absorbing material. 1/e depths. A medium has constants ¢ = 10° G m~', «= 2 
and ¢, = 3. If the constants do not change with frequency, find the L/e and 2 
percent depths of penetration at (a) 60 Hz, (6) 2 MHz and (c) 3 GHz. 

Lossy medium, At 200 MHz a solid [errite-titanate medium has constants o = 0, 
#, = ISL — j3} and ¢, = SO{1 — fl). Find (a) Z/Zg, (b) A/Ag, {c) v/v, Cd} L/e depth, 
(2) the dB attenuation for a 5-mm thickness and () the reflection coefficient p, for 
a wave In air mcident normally on the flat surface of the medium. The zero sub- 
scripts refer fo parameters for air (or vacuum). 

‘Lossy medium. Complex constants. A medium has constants ¢ =334U m ! and 
u, = &, = 5 + j2. Find the t/e depth of penetration at 30 GHz. 

Attenuation by lossy slab. A nonconducting slab 200 mm thick has constants 4, 
£, = 2 — j2. Find the dB attenuation of the slab to a 600-MHz wave. 
Attenuation of lossy sheet. A nonconducting sheet 6 mm thick has constants 4, 
s, = 5 — j5. Find the dB attenuation of the sheet to a 300-MHz wave. 
Attenuation of conducting sheet. A nonmagnetic conducting sheet 2 mm thick has 
a conductivity ¢ = 10° Om~'. Find the dB attenuation of the sheet to an 
800-MHz wave. : ; 
Attenuation in lossy medium. A medium has constants ¢ = 1.112 x 10-7 U m“', 
#, = 5—j4 ands, = § —j2, At 100 MHz find (a) the impedance of the medium 
and (b) the distance required to attenuate a wave by 20 dB after entering. the 
medium. 


Absorbing sheet. A large flat sheet of nonconducting material is backed by alumin- 


um foil. At 500 MHz the constants of the ferrous dielectric medium are yp, = &, = 6 
— j6. How thick must the sheet be for a 500-MHz wave (in air) incident on the. 
sheet to be reduced upon reflection by 30 dB if the wave is incident normally? 
Reflection from dielectric medium. A plane 3-GHz wave is incident normally from 
air onto a half-space of dielectric with constants a = 0, w,= 1 and « = 2 — j2. 
Find the dB value of the reflected power. 

CP wave reflection and trarsmission. A circularly polarized 200-MHz wave in ait 
with E =2 V m7! (mms) is incident normally on a half-space of nonconducting 
medium with pz, = s, = 3 — j3. Find the Poynting vector (a) for the reflected wave 
and (b) for the transmitted wave at a depth of 200 mm in the medium. 

Radar cress section. The radar return from an object on a compact range is 8 dB 
more than for a 104 diameter sphere when substituted for the object. What is the 
object's radar cross section? 


' Answers Lo starred {*) problems are given in App. D. Permittivity relations are given in Sec. A-7. 
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+18-12 Aperture efficiency from Cygues 4. At 2.7 GHz the increase in antenna tem- 
perature from Cygnus A with a 20-m dish antenna is 51 K. What is the aperture 
efficiency of the dish? © 

*18-13 Jaumana sandwich absorber. Three absorber sheets of 250, 625 and 1563 1) per 
square are stacked at 4/4 intervals in an expanded PVC (¢, = 1.1) sandwich. Find 
the bandwidth for which the reflected wave is at least 20 dB down. (See Nortier, 
Van der Neut and Baker reference.} 


APPENDIX 


A 


TABLES 


FOR 


REFERENCE 


A-| TABLE OF ANTENNA AND ANTENNA 
RELATIONS’ 


2 
Aperture efficiency, ,, = a = ae (dimensionless) 
F ay 


7 ri 
Aperture, effective, 4, = Ac {m?) 
A 


Array factor (n sources of equal amplitude and spacing), 
_ sin (my/2) 
~~ nw sin (y/2) 

where Y= Sdcos@+6 (rad or deg) 


(dimensionless) 


. a ‘ : 
Beam efficiency, ey = a. (dimensionless) 
A 


Beam solid angle, Q, = {yf P£8, ) dQ (st) 


SYSTEM 


* See index for page references giving more details on these relations. Also sec index for tables (list of) 


for other relations. 
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Beam solid angle (approx), 24 = ep Sup (st) = Ohp dip (deg*) 


Charge-current continuity, f! = gb 


58° 
Circular aperture, HPBW = — (pS dinmeéein dy 
(uniform distribution) 4 # 
140° 


Circular aperture, BWFN = 


(uniform distribution) 


Circular aperture, directivity = 9.9D? 
(uniform distribution} 


’ Circular aperture, gain over 4/2 dipole = 6D} 
(uniform distribution) 


oe 4nA, 48 8, Bmax , . 
Directivity, D = org =a" ve Pl (dimensionless} 
‘A a¥ 


4z(st) __ 41.000 (deg) 


Directivity (approx.), D = =— 
¥ (eppron) Oup dup(se) Shee Pee 


41 000 
Directivity (better approx.), D ~ iene @ 
Kp Pup Pup 
‘Dipole (short), directivity, D = 1.5 (= 1.76 dBi) 
. iN\7fn,\? 
Dipole (short), radiation resistance, R = s07( 1) (=) (2) 
6 


Dipole (4/2), directivity, D = 1.64 (=2.15 dBi} 
Dipole (4/2), self-impedance Z = R, + fX = 73 + j425.Q 


t, P_ A,A 
Friis formula, — = —35* 
P, WA 


2kT, 


€ 


(dimensicnless} 


(Wm? Hz7?) 


Flux density, 5 = 


2k AT in 


a (Wm? Hz7') 


Flux density, minimum detectable, AS; = 


€ 


Gain, G = kD (dimensionless) 


: ¥ 1 P 
Height, effective, ke === bh, == | Mz) dz 
E lg fo Jo 
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z 
Helicai antenna, monofilar axial-mode, directivity, D = (5) aS 


573° 
by, 


1 
Linear array (long, uniform, in phase), HPBW = L {rad) = 
a 


Loop (single turn} radiation resistance, R, = 197C} (Q) 


2 


2b 
Near-field-far-field boundary, R = ie {m) 


Noise power, receiver, N= kT,,, Af — (W) 
Nyquist power, w=kT = (W Hz" '} 


. &P A? , d 
Radar equation, P. = rare ri (dimensionless) 
2a2n2 
care pq*b 
Radiat P= WwW 
adiation power nz (W) 
. ” . AY g, max a Q 
Radiation resistance, R, = Silage Os (Q) 
§1° 
Rectangular aperture, HPBW = 
(uniform distribution} 7 
115° 
Rectangular aperture, BWFN = cL 
a 


Rectangular aperture, directivity = 12.61, 14 


Rectangular aperture, gain over 4/2 dipole = 7.7L, L4 


iets BWFN 
Resolution angle ~ 5 
Signa}-to-noise ratio Bet es Sea 
"NP, rAackTy, Af 
Signal-to-noise ratio, Ss i? 


(above 1 W isotropic) N  16x7r?kT,,, Af 


1 T, 
System temperature, T,,, = T+ ni? _ i) + ze ({K) 


Temperature, antenna (through emitting-absorbing cloud), 


Ty= Tl—e “)+ Te™ = (K} 
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. othe kT. 
Temperature, minimum detectable, AT,;, =—=2= = ATi,  (K) 


/t Af 


Wave power (average, elliptically polarized), 


1. 634+ 63 
= Wm"? 
Sanz wm) 
Wavelength and frequency, 4 = i (m) 


(air or vacuum) 


A-2 FORMULAS FOR INPUT IMPEDANCE OF TERMINATED 
TRANSMISSION LINES. Formulas for the input impedance Z, appearing 
at a distance x from a load or terminating impedance Z, on a transmission line 
of characteristic impedance Z,. as shown in Fig. A-1 are listed in the table for 3 
load conditions: (1) any value of impedance Z, , (2) Z, = 0 or short-circuited line 
and (3) Z; = oo or open-circuited line. For each load condition there are columns 
for 2 cases: (1} the general case in which attenuation is present on the line (a # 0) 


and (2} the lossless case where the line losses are negligible (2 = 0}. 


iN 
N 
3 


Figure A-1 Transmission line of characteristic impedance Z, , length x and load Z,. 


Load General caze Lossless case 
condition (a #0) (@ = 8) 


Z, + jZ, tan px 


Z Z,=Z, 
2, + Ze tanh yx += £07 5 jZ, tan Bx 


Any value Z Z,=2 
peers 2° 7+ Z, tanh yx 


Z, = 2YZ,t 


Z, = Zo tanh 7x 
Z,=0 


tanh ji 
Short-circuited {2 ees 
line 14 tanh ox tan Bx 


Z, = Z, coth axt 


Z, =jZ, tan Bx 


2, = Z, coth 7x 
2,5 2 _ 
er 14) tanh x t 
Open-circuited =Zo 2S eases Z, = —jZ, cot Bx 
line tanh xx + j lan fx 


Z, = Z, tanh axt 


t When fix = an,2 where n =, 3,5..... 
In the table + = + + jf where x = attenuation constant and § = 24/4. 
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A-3. REFLECTION AND TRANSMISSION COEFFICIENTS AND 
VSWR. For a transmission line of characteristic impedance Z, terminated in a 
load impedance Z, , the refléction coefficient for voltage p,, the reflection coeffi- 
cient for current p;, the transmission coefficient for voltage or relative voltage at 
the load t,, the transmission coefficient for current or relative current at the load 
t, and the VSWR are given by 


Z,-Z 
Reflection coefficient for volta ——— 
ge Pe Z,+Z 
: 3 Zo — Z1 
Reflection coefficient for current = >= = ~~, 
ae Dee ae 
Transmission coefficient for volta tZ== cad oe 1+ 
ge eo Zo + Zi; a Po 
te : 2Z5 
Transmission coefficient for current t= > > =! 
Zo+ Z, 


L+lol_ 1+ $e 
1—le,l 1 —Tprl 
VSWR - 1 
VSWR + 1 


’ Voltage standing-wave ratio (VSWR) 


Magnitude of reflection coefficient leel =leil = 


‘A-4 CHARACTERISTIC IMPEDANCE OF COAXIAL, 2-WIRE 
_.AND MICROSTRIP TRANSMISSION LINES 


Type of line Characteristic impedance, 12 


. . ; 138 b 

Coaxial (filled with medium of relative permittivity ¢,) Zo = — log - 
ve 4 

b 

Coaxial (air-filled) Zo = 138 log - 
a 

ded ee iht i 5 ign Te 276 D 
Two-wire (in medium of relative permittivity £,){D ® a) = Z, = Ye log 
ecistind 2s Suit BD 
Two-wire (in air) (D > a) Zy.~ 276 log — 
; a 

. 7 

Microstrip (w > 2h) 25> 


é,[(w/h) + 2] 


where 6 = inside radius of outer conductor 
a = radius of inner conductor or wire 
D = spacing between centers of wires 
w = width of strip ; 
h = height or thickness of substrate 
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It is assumed the lines ate lossless (or R < wh and G < a) and also that 
the currents are confined to the conductor surfaces to which the radii refer. This 
condition is approximated at high frequencies owing to the small depth of pen- 
etration. It is also assumed -that the lines are operating in the TEM mode. 

The microstrip relation approaches exactness as the ratio w/h becomes very 
large. For strips of width w Jess than 2h, the formula for a single wire above a 
ground plane can be used. Thus, 


D 
Zo = 138 log — = 138 log a (2) 


where D = spacing between wire and its image = 2h 
a = wire radius = w/4 


The flat strip is considered equivalent to a circular conductor of radius 4 of the 
strip width. 


A-5 CHARACTERISTIC IMPEDANCE OF TRANSMISSION 
LINES IN TERMS OF DISTRIBUTED PARAMETERS, In the 
following table the characteristic impedance Zy of a transmission line is 
given for 3 cases: (1) general case where losses are present, (2) special case 
where losses are small and (3} lossless case. In the table 


Zo = characteristic impedance, 2 

Ry = characteristic resistance, Q 
Z = series impedance, Q m7! 
R = series resistance, 2 m~! 
L = series inductance, H m~ 
Y = shunt admittance, & m~ 
G = shunt conductance, 5 m~ 
C = shunt capacitance, F m7! 
ZaR+jol 
Y =G+jwC 


t 
1 
1 


General case 


N 
> 
i 
| 
Ht) 
IE) 
+\+ 
Sew, [ew 
Els 
al 


Small! losses 


Lossless caset 
R=0,G=0 


N 
fi 
ole aim <Ta 

cs | 
+ 
at 
Bla 

a 

| 

B lay 

e| 
eae | 


by 
r=] 

1 

1 

a) 
3 


t Also hoids approximately for the case where josses are cot 
Zero but wh » Rand wC » G. 
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A-6 MATERIAL CONSTANTS (PERMITTIVITY, CONDUCTIVITY 
AND DIELECTRIC STRENGTH) 


Relative permittivity 


Conductivity Dielectric strength, 
Material a a o,0m' MY m"' 
Air (atmospheric 1.0006 9 0 3 
pressure} 
Aluminum 1 0 3.5 x 107 
Bakelite 5 0.05 197 '* 25 
Carbon 3 x 10* 
Copper 1 0 5.8 x 10° 
‘Glass (plate) 6 0.03 19 3 30 
Graphite 10° 
Mica 6 0.2 1907'S 200 
Oil, mineral 22 0.0002 19° '4 15 
Paper (impregnated) 3 0.1 50 
Paraffin 21 0.0004 ~107*5 20 
Plexiglas 3.4 
Polyfoam ~ 1.05 
Polystyrene 27 0.0002 107 ** 20 
Polyvinyl chloride (P¥C} 27 
Porcelain : 5 0.004 
PVC (expanded) ~11 ; 
Rubber, neoprene 5 0.02 197 '3 25 
Quartz § 0.001 10°"? 35 
Rulile 100 0.02 
(titannum dioxide} 
Saow, fresh 1.5 0.5-0.0003 
Soil, clay 14 5x 10-3 
Soil, sandy 10 2x 1073 
Stone (limestone) 10-2 
Stone, slate 7 
Styrofoam 1.03 
Urban ground 4 2x 10% 
Vacuum it 9 0 
Vaseline 2.2 0.0003 
Tefion 2.1 0.005 ig"? 60 
Water, distilled 80 19° * 
Water, fresh 80 107? to 1973 
Water, sea 80 4to4 
Wood, fir plywood 2 0.04 


+ By definition. 


Note: Both ¢ and e” are, in general, a function of frequency. Values given ate typical of the kiloheriz to gigahertz 
range. The permittivity is also a function of the temperature. Values given are lypical of temperatures near 25°C 


except for snow. 
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A-? PERMITTIVITY RELATIONS 


&, = & ~ Hern + Ee 
é, = & — je, PF, for small PF 
Power Joss = gE? + we"E? — (W m~) 


where ¢, = relative permittivity = ¢/e,, dimensionless 
£ = permittivity, F m~+ 
£9 = permittivity of vacuum = 8.85 x 10°'? F m7! 
&, = relative permittivity related to displacement current 
e* = relative permittivity related to equivalent conduction current 
o = de conductivity, @ m~! 
o’ = equivalent conductivity, © m7* 
e, = relative permittivity related to hysteresis effects 
e”, = relative permittivity related to dc conductivity 
PF = power factor = o’/we for o’ < we 
E = electric field, ¥ m7 
aE* = power loss due to de conductivity, W m7> 
we"E? = power loss due to hysteresis effects, W m7? 
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For pattern measurements, the source should have a small angular extent 
{considerably less than the antenna HPBW), be relatively strong and be well 
isolated from nearby sources. For gain measurements, accurate flux densities are 
required and generally the source should be essentially unpolarized {less than 1 
or 2 percent). For squint measurements, the position of the sources should be 
accurately known. 

The upper part of the table lists a few selected radio sources which meet 
most or all of the above requirements, i.¢., they are relatively strong, $° to 1° from 
the nearest neighboring sources, of small angular extent, are essentially unpo- 
larized, have accurate positions and also accurate flux densities over a wide fre- 
quency range. Three more sources (listed in the lower part of the table) do not 
meet all of the above requirements but nevertheless may be useful. 

For more information see J. D. Kraus, Radio Astronomy, 2nd ed., Cygnus- 
Quasar, 1986. 


A-9 MAXWELL’S EQUATIONS’ 


Maxwell’s equations in differential form 


From Ampére Feo Faraday From Gauss From Gauss 


Dimensions: Electric current Electric potential] Electric fhax 


Volume 


Magnetic flax 


aD éB 
General VxH=J+— VxrE=-— V-D=p Vv B=0 
ot at 
éD éB 
Free space Vx H=— VxE=-— V-D=0 Vv B=6 
; at ot 
Harmonic variation VxH=(o+jovE YxE=—johxH ¥-D=p B=0 
Steady VxH=4 VxE=0 9 D=p V-B=0 
Static ¥xH=0O ¥xE=0 V-D= , ¥-B=0 


' The first table gives Maxweil’s equations in differential form and the second table in integral form. 
The equations are stated for the general case, free-space case, harmonic-variation case, steady case 
{static fields but with conduction currents) and static case (static fields with no currents). In the table 
giving the integral form, the equivalence is.also indicated between the various equations and the 
electric potential or emf ¥, the magnetic potential or mmf U, the electric current J, the electric flux »- 
and the magnetic Aux ¥,,- 
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A-10 BEAM WIDTH AND SIDELOBE LEVEL FOR 
RECTANGULAR AND CIRCULAR APERTURE 
DISTRIBUTIONS} 


Aperture field distributioa 


fizlft-pawer Level of frst 


Rectangular or linear apertures = E(x} beam width — sidelobe, 4B 
Tapered io 4 at edge {~ 16 dB 59° 6 
£lx) = 1 — 27/3 LL a 
dowel Ay me ae aes | 
Tapered to zero at edge 66 
E(x) = 1 — x? = cos (ax/2) 1, aa 
jo—L,—-+ 
Tapered to zero at edge j : 83° 2 
E(x) = cos? (nx/2) Lt ra 
Circaker aperteres Efr) 
Vaiform = -38 
p— D,—-l : 
Tapered to } at edge {~ 10 dB CS 66° Si 
down) Efr} = 1 — 27/3 D. ~ 
' , oF PA 
Tapered to zero al edge 1s 
Arhat-7? ZS a, Bee 
Tapered to zero at edge 84° , 
FE) =(1— FP Pa D, sds 


tL, = La, D, = Di& Tt is assured that L, >» ! and D,® 1. For a uniform rectangular or linear 
aperturs HPBW = $1°/L, with first sidelobe — 13 dB, See also Tables 12-3 and 13-1. 


APPENDIX 


COMPUTER 
PROGRAMS 
(CODES) 


1. Horizontal dipole arrays over imperfect ground. Computer programs for pat- 
tern and gain.calculations of HF horizontal dipole arrays over imperfect 
ground were developed in 1986 by tbe International Radio Consultive Com- 
mittee (CCIR). These programs in BASIC are available on disks from the 
International Telecommunication Union, General Secretariat (Sales Section), 
Place de Nations, CH-1211 Geneva 20, Switzerland. The programs have the 
code name HEMULSLW-HFDUASLW. 

2. Three-d pattern plots. A computer program that plots antenna patterns in a 
3-dimensional form (with hidden lines not plotted) was written in 1982 by 
W. A. Sandrin in FORTRAN IV. It is available as ASIS-NAPS Document 
NAPS-04053 in photocopy or microfiche from NAPS c/o Microfiche Pub- 
lications, PO Box 3513, Grand Central Station, New York, NY 10163. 

10163. 

3, The Numerical/Electromagnetics Code (NEC).' This program or code has 
been under development for many years. It is a hybrid code which uses an 
Electric Field Integral Equation (EFIE) to model wire-like objects and a Mag- 
netic Field Integral Equation (MFIE) to model surface-like objects with time- 


'). K. Breakall, G. J. Burke and E. X. Miller, “The Numerical/Electromagnetics Code," Lawrence 
Livermore Natl. Lab., Document UCRL-90560, 1934. 
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harmonic excitation. A 3-term sinusoidal spline basis is used for the wire 
curtent and a pulse basis fos the susface current. Antennas and scatterers can 
be modeled in their environments. Users of this program and also of almost ail 
computer models should be aware of the uncertainty of solution accuracy and 
validity. Therefore, are the number of wire segments or surface patches ade- 
quate? Adding more can be expensive and may actually be ambiguous if con- 
verpence is not monotonic, 

An 8000-line program by G. J, Burke, A. J. Poggio and E. K. Miffer of 
Lawrence Livermore National Laboratory is 2vailable for radiation or scat- 
tering from a wire structure in free space or ovet a ground plane (date 1980). 

4. Wire Antenna Program. A 5000-line FORTRAN IV program by R. J. Mar- 
hefka of the ElectroScience Lab (OSU) is available from W. D. Burnside of the 
laboratory for radiation, gain and scattering of wire antennas near conducting 
structures. Incorporates NEC (date 1978). 


5. Wire and Plate Program. A 4000-jine FORTRAN program by F. H. Newman 
and D. M. Pozar of the ElectroScience Lab (OSU) is available from E. H. 
Newman for impedance, currents, radiation and scattering of 3-dimensional 
objects consisting of wires and/or plates. See E. H. Newman and D. M, Pozar, 
“Electromagnetic Modeling of Composite Wire and Surface Geometries,” 
IEEE Trans. Ants. Prop., AP-26, November 1978. 


Other codes (programs) are listed at the end of Chap. 9. 


B-1 ADDITIONAL COMPUTER PROGRAM REFERENCES 

Baum, C. £.: “Emerging Technology for Transient and Broadband Analysis and Synthesis of 
Antennas and Scatterers,” Proc. /EEE, 64, November 1976. 

Britumgham, J. N.. E. K. Miller and J. L. Willows: * Pole Extraction from Reai-Frequency Informa- 
tion,” Prog. EEE, 68, 263-273, February 198). 

Burke,’ G. I, and £. K. Miller: “Modeling Antennas Neat to and Receneng i 2 Lossy Surface,” 
Lawrence Livermore Lab. Rept. 89838, 1983, 

Burke, G. J, E. K. Miller, J. N. Brittingham, D. L. Laget: R. J. Lytie and J. T. Okada: “Computer 
Modeling of Antennas near the Ground,” Evectra®ag., 3, 29-49, 198). Includes « screm. dis~ 
tributions and elevation patterns of Beverage antennas. ; 

Harrington, R. F., and J. R. Mantz: “ Theory of Characteristic Modes for Conducting Bodies," FEEE 
Trans. Ants. Prop. AP-19, 622-629, i971. 

McDonald, B. H., and A. Wexler: “ Finite-Eiement Solution of Unbounded Field Problems,” EEE 
Trans. Microwave Theory Tech, MTT-20, 841-847, December 1972, 

Miller, E. K.: “ Numerical Madeling Techniques,” Lawrence Livermore Lab. Rept. 89613, 1983. 

Miller, E. K., G. |. Burke and E. §. Selden: “Accuracy Modeling Guidelines for Integral-Equation 
Evaiuation of Thin-Wire Structures,” JEEE Trans Ants. Prop. AP-19, 1971. 

Miller, E. K. and F, J. Deadrick: “Some Computational Aspects of Thin-Wire Modeling,” in R. 
Mittra fed.) Nemterical and Asymptotic 1 echniques in Eigetromagnetics, Springer-Verlag, 1975, 
chap. 4. 

Miller, E. K., F. J. Deadrick and G. J. Burke: “Computet Graphics Applications in Electromagnetic 
Computer Madeling,” Electromag., 1, 535-353, 1981, 

Rautio, J. C.: “Reflection Coefficient Analysis of the Effect of Ground on Antenna Patterns,” [EEF 
Ants. Prop. Soc. Newsletter, 29, 5-11, February 1987. 
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Wilton, D. RS. S. M. Rao and A. W. Glisson, “Foangular Patch Modeling of Arbitrary Bodies,” - 
IEEE Ants. Prop. Soc. Symp., University of Washington, 1979. 


See also references at the end of Chap. 9. 


B-2 BASIC PHASED-ARRAY ANTENNA PATTERN PRO- 
GRAMS." These BASIC programs supplement those of Chap. 4 for linear 
arrays of isotropic sources of equal amplitude and spacing. These programs, 
based on (4-6-9) and (4-6-14}, provide normalized field and power patterns in 
polar and rectangular coordinates for a variety of conditions including broadside, 
end-fire, angle-fire and interferometer cases for N sources with spacing D (4), 
phasing § (rad) and multiplying (or scale) factor MF. These programs are Apple- 
soft BASIC. To change to IBM GW-BASIC see note on page 862. 


General program ( field pattern, polar plot): 


ION =?:D=?:S = ?:MF =? 

20 HOME: CD = 6.28*D 

30 HGR 

40 HCOLOR = 3 

$0 FOR A = 01 TO 6.27 STEP 01 

60 CA = COS(A): PF = CD*CA +S 
FOR = SIN{N* PF/2) / SIN(PF/2) 

80R = MF*ABS(R) 

90 HPLOT 138 + R*CA, 79 + R*SIN(A) 
100 NEXT A 


Program 1. Broadside array of 4 sources with 4/2 spacins. First or menu line 
should read: 


10N =4:D=.5:S =0: MF = 168 


Program 2. Ordinary end-fire array of 8 sources with 4/4 spacing. First line 
should read: 


1ON = 8: D = .25:8 = — 1.57: MF = 84 


Program 3. End-fire array with increased-directivity of 8 sources with 4/4 
spacing. First line should read: 


10N = 8:D = 25:8 = — 1.96: MF = 13.1 


Program 4. End-fire array with increased-directivity of 24 sources with 4/4 
spacing. First line should read: 


10N = 24: D = 25:8 = —1.70: MF = 4.38 


' The assistance of Marc Abel in preparing these Apple compatible programs is gratefully acknowl- 
edged. : ‘ 
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Figure B-l Polar field patterns for the 8 computer program examples of linear phased arrays of N 
isotropic sources along the horizontal axis. The 3-dimensional patterns are figures-of-revolution 
around the horizontal axis. Thus, in the broadside patterns { and & the mainlobe is a disc and in the 
end-fire patterns 2, 3 and 4 the main lobe is like a balloon or zeppelin. The main lobe in 5 is conical, 
as are the lobes between broadside and end-fire in 6 and 7. The inner circle is at half-power. 


Program 5. Angle-fire array (beam at 30° from broadside) of 16 sources with 4/2 
spacing. First line should read: : 


10N = 16:D = .5:8 = — 1:57: MF = 42 


Program. 6. Interferometer 2-source array with 44 spacing. First line should 
read: 


10N =2:D=4:8 =0: MF = 33.5 


Program 7. Broadside array of 8 sources with 24 spacing and grating lobes. 
First line should read: 


10ON =8:D=2:5=0: MF = 84 
Program 8. Broadside array 12 sources with 4/2 spacing. First line should read: 
ION = 12:D=.5:58 = 0: MF = 5.6 


Polar field patterns for the above 8 programs are shown in Fig. B-t. 
Compare the grating lobes of (7) with Fig. 11-78. 

For different numbers of sources (N), spacings (D) and phasings (S) an 
unlimited variety of patterns are possible. Combinations of broadside and end- 
fire arrays are left as an exercise. For example, a broadside array (as in Program 
{ but with D = 1.5) of 4 end-fire arrays (as in Program 3) results in a 32-source 
atea array of high gain and smal sidelobes in the plane of the array. 

Although the magnification factor MF is arbitrary, the product of NW and 
-MF should be a constant for all pattern maxima to be equal (or normalized) 
when sources add in phase. Thus, in the above examples N*MF = 67 or 
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MF = 67/N. For increased directivity, however, all sources do not add in phase 
at the pattern maximum so make MF = 67*SIN(1.57/N). 


For power pattern, polar plot change line 80 to: 
80 R = MF*ABS(R)*ABS(R)/N 


For adding polar plot coordinate lines to programs 1 through 8 continue 
from line 80 as follows: 


90 HPLOT 138 +R*.83*CA, 79 + R*SIN(A) 
100 NEXT A 

110 FOR X = —58 TO 58 STEP 1 

LOY =90 

130 HPLOT 138+ X, 79+ Y 

140 NEXT X 

{50 FOR Y = —67 TO 67 STEP 1 

160 X =0 

170 HPLOT 138+X, 79+ Y 

180 NEXT Y 

190 FOR X = ~50 TO 50 STEP | 

200 ¥ = 1.2*.577*X 

210 HPLOT 1384+, 79+Y 

220 HPLOT 138—X, 79—Y 

230 HPLOT 138+ X, 79-Y 

240 HPLOT 138-X,79+Y 

250 NEXT X 

260 FOR X = —29 TO 29 STEP 1 

270 Y = 2.08*X 

280 HPLOT 1384+ X, 79+Y¥Y 

290 HPLOT 138 — X, 79—-Y 

300 HPLOT 138+ X, 79-Y 

310 HPLOT 138-—X, 79+Y¥ 

320 NEXT X 

330 FOR A = .01 TO 6.27 STEP 01 

340 HPLOT 138 + 56*COS(A), 79 + 67*SIN(A) 
350 HPLOT 138 + 40*COS(A), 79 + 47*SIN(A) 
360 NEXT A 

RUN 


By entering the above 36-line program and storing it on a disc, an infinity 
of array patterns can be calculated and drawn by simply entering a new line 10 
with the desired parameters as in the 8 example programs. 


_ The factor *.83 in line 90 equalizes the X and Y scales on the-printer used. 
Equivalent equalizing factors are written into the X and Y instructions for the 
coordinates. These factors may be modified or omitted. 
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For field pattern, rectangular plot change lines 80 and 90 to: 
80 R = MF*R. 
$0 HPLOT A*36, 75—R 

For power pattern, rectangular plot change lines 80 and 90 to: 


80 R = MF*ABS(R)*ABS(R)/N 
90 HPLOT A*30, 75~R 


To run the above programs as IBM GW-BASIC programs: 


Change HOME to CLS. 
Change HGR to SCREEN 2. 
Delete line 40. 
Change HPLOT to PSET with parentheses enclosing the rest of the line. 
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16-17. (a) 5°, 1.1 dB; 10°, 2.2 dB 
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17-8, 236K 
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CHAPTER 18 


18-2, (a} 4.66 m, 21.2 m; (4) 25.2 mm, 116 mm; (c} 650 xm, 3,00 mm 
18-3. 398 am 

18-5. 1.64 dB 

18-7, (a) 377 2, (6) 275 mm 

188 275mm 

18% -—9.9dB 
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APPENDIX 


PROBLEM 
SUPPLEMENT 


114 (b} Note that the level with the CP antennas is the same as would be obtained with either the 
YP or HP antennas if the signal was received by the direct path only {no ground 
fefiection), However, with CP antennas the signal levei is essentially independent of the 


Vertically polacized (VP} 


Receiving antenna height, m 
an 
=} 


Circutarly polarized (CPt 


-t§ -i@ -5 G +6 
Signal! level, dB 


Figare E-[ Solution to part (a} of Prob. (6-I4 showing variation of vertical, hocizontal and circular 
polarization signals with height above ground. 
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height, while with the HP and VP antennas the level varies from 6 dB more to no signal at 
all. 

Another important factor for TV reception is that with CP antennas the signal is 
received (ideally) aver only the direct path while with the HP and ¥P antennas the signa js 
received via both direct and reflected paths. At maximum, the direct and reflected path 
signals are essentially equal in level but arrive at different times. If the time difference is of 
the order of a microsecond, objectionable ghost images will occur, degrading the picture 
quality. 
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Absorbing materials, 843-818 

ie depths, 843 (Prob. 18-£) 

medium, example, 816 

sheet, 843 (Prob. 18-8} 

shroud, 619 

Jaumann sandwich, 843 (Prob, 18-13) 

Salisbury sheets, 36, $13 

wedges, 816 
Accelerated charges, 50-52 
Achievernent factor, 575 
Adaptive arrays, 496-500 
Adjustable 1/2 dipole, 695 
Alford Soop, 731 
Alpine horn antenna, 52, 692, 694 
Ampere, definition of, 13 
Anechoic chamber, 318-822 
Annular zone, 666 
Answers to problems, 866-369 
Antenna: 

concepts, basic, 17-82 

defined, 17 

early history, 1 

parameters, 19-20 

relations, table, 845-848 

(compared 10) transmission line, 64-70 
Aperture: 

collecting, 35 

concept, 28-29 
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distributions and efficiencies, 573~587 
distributions compared, 519 
effective, 29-31, 46-17, 845 
efficiency, 574, 845 
with celestial source, 584, 830-831 
from Cygnus A, 843 (Prob. 18-12) 
ioss, 35 
physical, 35-36 
scattering, 31-34 
synthesis, 533-535 
Aperture-matched horn, 659 
Apertures, circular and rectangular, data on, 572 
Archimedes spiral, 698 
Arecibo, 605 
Arrays: (see also specific type) 
adapttye, 496 
billboard, 182, 547 
broadside, ‘140-141, 439, 191 (Prob. 4-4), i92 
(Prob. 4-10), 195 (Prob, 4-25}, 196 (Prob. 
4.32), 198 (Prob. 4-42} non-uniform 
distribuvon, 159-162, versus end-fire, 
150-155 ‘ 
circular, 188 
collinear, 540 (Prob. 11-21} 
of dipoles and of apertures, 435-542 
elliptical, 188 
end-fire, increased directivity, 141-145 
end-fite, ordiaary, 141 
factor, 140, 845 
grid type, 491-496 
of helices, 319-323 
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linear, 137-145, 314 
tobe sweeping, 326 
minor-lobe maxima. 158 
with missmg sources, 189-190 
of nt driven elements, 459-461 
null directions, 145-150 
with parasitic elements, 476-485 
pattern maxima, 156 
of point sources, 518-199 
phased, 485-496 
primary pattern, 131-133 
rectangular, 186-189 
secondary pattern. 132-133 
smart, 496 
three-dimensional, 1 $0 -155 
with traveling waves, 314 
of tums versus dipoles, LS0 
of two driven 4/2 elements 
broadside case, 436 
end-fire case, 445 
general case, 449-453 
Attenuation: 
of conducting sheet, 843 (Prob. i8-6) 
of lossy sheet, 843 (Prob. 18-5) 
by lossy slab, 843 (Prob. 18-4) 
in lossy medium, 843 (Prob. LE-7} 
Autocorrelation, 523 
‘Axial bright spot, 186 
Axial mode, 274 
Axial ratio, 71 
Axons, 7[6 


Babinet's principle, 632 
Backfire helix, 328 
Backward angle-fire grid array. 491-496 
Baluns, 734-745 
Bandwidth, 256-263, 767-768 
Batwing antenna, 731 
BC arrays: 
4 tower, 193 (Prob. 4-12) 
4 towers, 195 (Prob, 4-21) 
with null at = 30°, 538 (Prob. 11-£21 
with null to west at ali a, $39 (Prob. 11-13) 
3 towers, 194 (Prob, 4-20) 
2 towers, 194 (Prob, 4-19) 
Beam: 
area, 23-25 
efficiency, 25, $78, 845 
efficiency with celestial source, 583 
mode, 274 
solid angle, 23-25, 845 
solid angle (approx.), 846 
width and sidelobe level, table, 856 
Beli Aerospace antenna, 501 


Bell Telephone Laboratories. 605 
Bessel curve, 248 
Beverage antennas, 2379, 508-509 
Siconicaf antenna, 34G-358 
boundary sphere, 348 
characteristic impedance, 346 
finite length, 347-353 
impedance of. 352 
infinite, impedance of, 341-346 
input impedance, 346--347 
patterns, 353 
phantom, 356-358 
slacked, 356-358 ” 
transmission line equivalent, 350 
with unequal cone angles, 358 (Prob. 8-1) 
with wide-cone angle, 695 
Big Ear, 271n, 585, 610-613 
Big Ear compact tange, 822 
Billboard array, see Arrays 
Binomial distribution, 160, 196 (Prob. 4-29) 
Bipolar cells, 716 
Blackbody, 777 
Bonn, 589. 605 
Books and tapes, 863-865 
Bound wave, 757 
Bow-tie antenna, 354, 358 (Prob. 8-4) 
Brillouin diagram, 314n 
Broadband antennas, 692-696 
Broadcast station example, 131 
Brown's equation, 433 (Prob. 10-4) 
Brown- Woodward antenna, 354-356 
Brown- Woodward (bow-tie) dipole, 559 
Bruce antenna, 509 
Bruce curtain, 492 
Buckminster Fuller geadesic dome, 561 
Butler matrix, 488 


Candela, definition of, 13 
Carrier-to-noise (C/N} ratio, 764 
Cassegrain: 

feed, $94-600 

reflector, 501 
Cavity resonator, 18 
Celestial: 

radio sources, table, 853 

source example, 831 

spurce measurements, 583-584, 822-823, 

830-831, 

Chain array, 491-496 
Charge-current continuity, 846 
Charge distribution, 407 (Prob. 9-2) 
Cheese antenna, $73 
Chireix coil, 333 
Chireix-Mesny array, $09 
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Choke feed, 658 
Circular aperture: 
BEN, £46 
directivity, 846 
gain, 846 
HPAaW, 845 
Circular apertures, $69-572 
Circular array 188 
Circular-component method, 838- 839 
Circular-depolarization ratio. 85 /Prob, 2-26) 
Circular polanzation, 70, see also Pojarization 
Cireularly polarized: 
antennas, 732-734 
wave reflection, 843 (Prob. 13-10) 
waves, §4(Prab. 2-20), 85 (Prob. 2-22) 
Cladding, 761 
Clarke (geastationary) orbit, 27 (see also 
Satellite) 
downlink, 786 
satellite, 762 
Closely spaced elements, 453-459 
Cloverleaf antenna, 732 
Codes, computer, see Programs, computer 
Collecting aperture, 35 
Compact range, 818-822 
Complementary antennas, 624-660 
Complementary dipole antenna, 639 
Complementary screens, 633 
impedance of, 635-638 
Complex devialon {facior), 578 
Complex visibility function, 527 
Computer codes or programs, see Programs, 
computer 
Comsat ‘satellite, 270 
Comtech antenna, 616 
Conductivity, table, 851 
Cone, 2°, 358 (Prab, 8-3} 
Cones of retina, 716 
Conical: 
anlenna, 354 
horn, 645, 651 -654 
pattern, 236 (Prabs. 5-9, 5-10) 
spiral antenna, 701-703 
Constants and conversions, inside back covet 
Constrained lens, 676 
Continuous aperture distribution, 515-517 
Continuecus atrays, 175-179 
Corner-helix, 324 
Corner reflector: 
active, 548-560 
with bow-tie dipole, design data, 558 
4/2 to the driver element, 623 {Prod, 12-12} 
44 to the driven element, 623 (Prob. 12-11) 
gain-pattern formulas, 553 


passive (retro), 560-561 
Tesistance of, 556 
square, 548-361 
Carnu spiral, 185 
Corrugated horns, 657-659 
Corrugated surface-wave antenna, 758 
Cosine integral, 226 
Cosine" power pattern, 95-96 
Cosmic radio window, 781 
Creeping wave, 548 
Critical angle, 750 
Critical frequency, MUF, 802-803 (Prob. 17-18) 
Cross-field, 79-81, 207, 757 
Crass section, tadar, 792 
Crass section, scattering, 791 
Crossed dipoles, 83 (Prob, 2-10) 
Current, retarded, 202 
Current distribution: 
on cylindrical antennas, 369-371 
on helix, 267-268 
measurements, 834-835 
Curtain arrays, 509-510 
Cygnus A, 802 (Prab. 17-17) 
Cylindrical anlennas, 359-408 
with conical input sections, 379 
current distribution, 369-371, 380-383 
impedance, 371-376 
patiern, 376-377 
Cylindrical lens, 691 (Prob. 14-5) 
Cylindrical parabolic reflector, 563, 572-573, 621 
(Prob. 12-5) 


De Forest audions, 7 
Delay lens, 663 
Delta-gap 
generator, 401 
model, 401 
Dendrites, 716 
Depth of penetration 257 
Design directivity, 575 
Dielectric: 
artificial, 670-673, 690 (Prob, 14-2} 
lens, 663-670, 690 (Prob. 14-1) 
slab 759, 762 
strength, 851 
Diffraction (se¢ also scattering) 
by compact range reflector, 8}8-822 
by flat sheets (physical optics), 183-186 
by flat sheets (GTD), 548-549 
from sheet with slot, 628-632 
of rays or waves, 179-183 
Digital Beam Forming {DBF} antennas, 497 
Dimensional analysis, 15 
Dimensions and units, 11-12 
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DIPOLE, BASIC program, 397 
Dipoles: 200 234 

‘adjustable, 695 

center-fed, 223, 414 

horizontal, above typical ground, 719 

and loops compared, 244 

4/2, directivity, 846 

4/2, impedance, 846, 407 {Prob. 9-3} 

power flux from. 214 

pulsed center-fed, 54-59 

radiation resistance, 213-217 

short, directivity, 846 

short, radiation resistance, 846 

vertical, above typical ground, 720 
Dirac delta function, 401 
Direction-finder (DF) antenna, 772--773 (Prob. 

16-17) 
Directional couplers, 488-490, 833 
Directive gain, 198 (Prob. 4-45) 
Directivity: 26, 46-47, $74, 824, 846 

actual, 575 

approximation, 99 

calculation, example, 101 

design, $75 

by integration, 116 (Prob. 3-5) 

of loop, 253-254 

and minor lobes, 116 (Prob. 3-4) 

Disc backscatter, 794-796, 803 (Prob, 17-21) 

Distance requirement for uniform phase, 
809-811 

Distributions: 

binomial, 160 

compared, [73-175 

Doiph-Tchebyscheff, 161, 518 

edge, 160 

Gaussian, 162 

optimum, 160 

tapered, 162 

uniform, 160 
Doiph-Tchebyscheff ¢D-T) distribution, 

161-171, 518 

8 sources, example of, 171-173, 192 (Prob, 4-7) 

5 sources, 192 (Prob. 4-6) 

6 sources, 194 (Prob, 4-15) 
Doyble-beam DF, 772-773 (Prob. 16-17) 
Double-ridge horn, 6545 
Down-links (see Satellite) 

Driving-point impedance, 409, 439, 447-448 

Duai-chamber Gregorian-fed compact range, 
821 

Buality of antennas, 50 

Byson conical spiral, 702 


Earth-station (see Satellite) 
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Edge diffraction, 628-632 
Edge distribution, 160 
Effect of typical (imperfect ground), 716-722 
Effective aperture, 29-31, 46-47, 82 (Prob. 2-3), 
83 (Prob. 2-4} 
Effective height, 40-42 
Efficiency (see also Aperture, efficiency): 
of aperture with phase ripple, 623 (Prob. 
12-16} 
of rectangular aperture with full taper, 623 
(Prob. {2-15} 
of rectangular aperture with partial taper, 623 
(Prob. 12-14) 
Einstein (gravity) lens, 688-690 
Einstein's theory of general relativity, 768 
Ekran class satellites, 270 
Electrically small antennas, 711-714 
ElectroScience Laboratory, Ohio State 
University, 819 
Electromagnetic spectrum, 8 11 
Electromagnetic theory, origins, 1-8 
Emitting-absorbing object, 777 ; 
End-fire arrays, 141-159, 445 (see also Helical 
antennas} 
Equation numbering, 14 
Equivalence of pattern factors, 237 (Prob, 5-15) 
Equivalent radius of antennas, 368-369 
Exponential integral, 419 
Exponential notch antenna, 714 


F number, 665n 
F ratio, 565n 
F/B ratio, 565n 
Far field, 206 
Farfields of small electric dipoles and loops, 
table of, 244 

Fast wave, 760 
Feed systerns, 749, 543-619 
Feeding considerations, 71-773 
Fermat's principle, 561, 645, 663 
Ferrite loaded loop, 259 
Ferrite rod antenna, 260 
Field zones, 60, 206 
Field and phase patterns, 194 (Probs. 4-14, 4-17) 
Field-cell transmission line, 746 
Field components, 209 
Field patterns, 104-108, 436-438, 445-447 
Fields, quasi-stationary, 207 
Fields of short electric dipole, table of, 208 
Figure-of ment, 713 
Filters 

band-rejection, 601 

bandpass, 601 
Five College Observatory, 615-616 
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Fleetsaicom sateWite, 270 
Fleming valves, 6 
Flush-disc antenna, 725 
Flux density, 846 
minimum detectable, 846 
Focal catia, $65n 
Folded dipoie: 
antennas, 541-5)3 
4-wite, 513 
3-wire, 513 
Z-wire, Sti 
Forest, 789 
absorption, 810 (Prob. 17-10) 
temperature by remote sensing, example, 789 
Fourier transform, 520, 541 (Probs. 11-35, 11-36) 
Fourier transform relations, 5+7~520 
Fraunhofer: 
diffcaction pattern, 177, 184 
patterns, 182 
tegion, 60 
Frequency-independent antennas, 692-710 
Frequency-scanning atrays, 490-496 
Frequency selective surfaces (FSS), 600-605 
angle of incidence, 602 
control of bandwidth, 603 
element spacing, 600 
element 1ypes, 604 
Stacking, 603 
Fresnel: 
cosine integral, 184 
diffraction, 18k 
patterns, 182 
region, 60 
integrals, 181 
sine integral, 184 
Friis transmission formula, 48-49, 261, 846 
Fringe: 
amplitude, 527 
order, $24 
spacing, 524 
visibility, 527 
Full-wa¥e antenna, 222 
Fundamental and secondary units, 12-13 


Gain, 27, 103-104, 824, 846 
from celestial sources, 830-831 
by comparison, 824 
in field intensity, 440-444, 448-449 
Measurements, §26-830 

Gain-loss, 587-592 
factor, 581 

_ of reflector antenna, 589 
Gaussian distribution, 162 
Geomettical Theory of Diffraction (GTD)}, 549 
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isee also Diffcaction and Scattering) 
George Brown turnstile, 727, 750 
Geostationary orbit, Clarke, 27 (see also 
Satellite) 
Global environmental satellites, (GOES), 270 
Gorki, 614-615 
Grating lobes, 535-536, 618, 199 (Prob, 4-48) 
Gravity-wave: 
antennas, 768-770 
communication link, 769 
Gregorian-led sange, 821 
Gregorian feed, 596 
Grid antenna, 491 
Ground, imperfect, effect of, 462n,7{6-722, 773 
(Prob, 16-19} 
Graund-plane antennas, 723-724 
Ground plane, antennas above, 461-476, 
716-722 
Greundplane shape, 833 


Haif-wave antenna, 221-222 
Hajlén’s equation, solution of, 363-368, 407 
(Prob. 9-1) 
Height, effective, 846 
Helical beam antenna, 276n 
Hetivoidal cylindrical coordinates, 292 
Helicone, 278 
Helical antenna, 230, 265-311 
axial mode, 290-291, 338 
axial ratio, 286-287, 301-307 
backfire, 328 
bandwidth, 286, 307-309 
beam mode, 290 
beam widths, 281 
broadband match, 287 
centerfed, 336 
chart, 273 
circular polarization, conditions for, 31-307 
‘conductor size, effect of, 279 
conical, 331 
with conical ground plane, 278 
with corner, 324 
with cupped ground plane, 278 
current distribution, 267-268 
design considerations, 276-287 
on dielectric tube, 287 
directivity, 284, 847 
as end-fire array, 318 
feeds, 327-329 
flush mounted, 278 
geometry, 274-273 
with horn, 323-324 
impedance, 278 
lens, 324-325, 687-688 
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for linear polarization, 326-327 
lobe-sweeping array, 326 
matching, 278, 280 
monofilar axial-mode, 319.-323 
mountings, 280 
multifilar, 332-333 
Mutual impedance, 323 
tiormal mode, 333, 339 (Prob. 7-6} 
normal mode circular polarization, 336 
octofilar, 333 
as parasitic element, 323-325 
patterns, 283, 287, 300-30) 
compared, 296 
single turn, 295, 299 
ag periodic siructure, 309 
as phase shifter, 325 
phase velocity, .287, 290, 319 
graph, 293 
table, 295 
pitch angle, 285 
with polyrad, 323-324 
quadrifilar, 333 
sidefire, 338 
Square, 297 
as substitute for 4/4 stub, 337 
tapered, 329-332, 701 
terminations, 287 - 
transmission and radiation modes, 274-276 
transmission modes, 274 
VSWR, 286 
as wideband feed, 328 
with Yagi-Uda antenna, 484 
Helix-helix, 323, 325 
Hemispheric power pattern, 91-92 
Hertz's complete radio system, 4 
Hertz vector, 217-218, 231 
Hertzian: 
dipole, 3n 
waves, 3n 
High-gain otnni, 749 
Holographic technique, 615 
Homologous design, $91 
Hom: 
alpine-type, 52 
antennas, 624-660 
beam widths, 653 
Horn-belix, 323 
Hubble's constant, 802 (Prob. 17-17) 
Huygens’ principle, 175, 179-186 
Hyperbolic reflector, 544 


Images, method of, 462 
Impedance: 
of antennas of arbitrary shape, 354 


of complementary screens, 635-638 
driving point, 409 
mtrinsic, 207 
measurements, 832-834 
mutual, 409 
self, 409 
of slot antennas, 638-642 
of space, 207 
terminal, 40% 
of terminated transmission lines, formulas, $48 
Indoor range, $14 
Induced emf method, 413 
Integral equations, 384~389 
Interferometer: 
bandwidth, 542 (Prob. 11-42) - 
example, $31 
output, §42 (Prob. 11-41) 
pattern, 526 
pattern multiplication, $41 (Prob. 11-37) 
simple (adding type}, 522-533 
2 element, 197 (Prob. 4-37), 523 
Interna! reflection, total, 751 
International System of Units {SI}, 12 
Interstellar cloud, 789 
Isbe}) log-periodic antenna, 704 
Isotropic: 
antenna, radiation resistance, 236 (Prob. 5.7) 
level, 617 
source, 88 
soutcé, gain with respect to, 445 


Jaumann sandwich absorber, 843 (Prob. 18-13) . 
Jupiter signa!s, 802 (Prob. 17-16) 


Kandoian discone antenna, 724 
Kelvin, defimtion of, 13° 

Kilgus coil, 332 

Kilogram, definition of, 12 


Landsdarfer. skaped-dipole array, 484-435 
Large sphere, 803 (Prob. 17-22) 
Law of Universal Gravitation, 3 
Leaky-wave antennas, 754-762 
Length-thickness parameter $7’, 368 
Lens: 

antetinas, 655-656, 661-691 

E-plane, metal-plate, 673-680 

band width, 677 ; 

H-plane, metal-plate, 683-684 

tolerances, 680 

zoned, 668, 679, 691 (Prob. 14-4) 
Line-helix, 324 
Linear antennas, 200-234 (see aise Dipoles) 
Linear array beamwidth, 847 
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Linear arrays, 314 (see aiso ae 
Log-periodic: 
antenna, 703-708, (Prob. 15:2) 
design chart, 706 
dipole array, 704 
with multiple modes, 707 
stacked, 709 
¥ antennas, 707 
Log spiral, 697, 710 (Prob. 15-1) 
Long thick linear antenna, 230 
Long-wire antennas, 502 
Loop: 
antenna, 238-264, $10, $15, 794-797 
antenna, general case, 244-247 
antennas, circular, 239, 247-249, 264 {Prob. 
6-7), 731 
dipole comparison, 244 
directivity, 253-254 
formulas, 255 
loaded, 259 
radiation resistance, 250-253, 847 
radar cross section, 795-797 
square, 254-256, $10, $15, 731 
Loop and dipole for ciccular polarization, 264 
(Prob. 6-9) 
Loss aperture, 35 
Lossy media, §13-818 (see Absorbing materials) 
Low-sidelobe arrays, 501-502 
Low-sidelobe considerations, 616-619 
Lunar communication by surface wave, 771 
. (Prob. 16-12) 
Luneburg lens, 688-690 


Magnetic dipole, 241-242 
equivalence 1o loop, 241-242 
far fields, 242-243 

Magnetic fields from dipoles and linear 

conductors, table of, 212 

Mars link, 83 (Prob. 2-8) 

Mars temperature example, 777 

Mastefs supertucnstile, 729 

Material constants, table of, $51 

Maximum effective aperture: 
linear 4/2 antenna, 44-46 
short dipole, 42-44 


Maximum Usable Frequency (MUF), 802 (Prob, 


17-18) 

Maxwell's equations, 854-855 
Measurements, 805-843, see specific type 

celestial, 583, 822, 830 

errors of, 843 
Metal-plate jens, (see Lens antennas) 
Meter, definition of, 12 
Method of images, 462 


Microstrip: 
antennas, 745-749 
array, 749 
arrays, 501 
line. 770 (Prob. 16-5) 
Minimum detectable flux density Campi 784 
Minimum detectable 1emperature, 783, 848 
Minimum Usable Frequency {mUF), 803 (Prob. 
17-19) 
MININEC, 397 
Model measurements, 840 
Moment Method {M™M), 359-408 
for charge distribution, 385 
for mutual impedance, 397-407 
mutual impedance example, 405-406 
piecewise sinusoidal, 397 
pulse function, 396 
for radar cross section, 397-407 
scattering from short dipole example, 404-405 
for self-impedance, 397-407 
for short dipole, 389-397 
short dipole example, 394, 402-403 
table of impedance and radar cross section for 
short dipoles, 407 
triangular distribution, 396 
Monoconical antenna, 358 {Prob. 8-6} 
Monofilar axial-mode helical antenna (see 
Helical antenna) 
Monolithic Microwave Integrated Circuits 
(MMICs), 748 | 
Monopulse radar, 772-773 (Prob, 16-17, 16-20) 
Monotriangular antenna, 358 (Prob. 8-5) 
Moon link, 83 (Prob. 2-9) 
Moon radar, 801 (Prob. 17-13) 
More power with circular polarization, 85 (Prob. 
2-23) 
Multi-aperture arrays, 533-535 
Multipie-helix lenses, 687-688 
Multiple Unit Steerable Antenna (MUSA), 507 
Mushiake’s observation, 696 
Mutua! impedance: 
of parallel antennas, 
in echelon, 428-429 
side-by-side, 424-428 
of unequal height, 430 
of parallel collinear antennas, 428 
of parallel linear antennas, 422-424 
of short dipoles, 408 (Prob. 9-5) 
in terms of directivity and radiation resistance, 
432-433 
of ¥ or skew antennas, 430 


Near-field : 
conditions, 822 
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far-field boundary, 847 

Measurements, 809n 
Nobeyama, 589, 609 
Noise figure, 787 
Noise power, 785, 847 
Noise-temperature-noise-figure chart, 788 
Nonisotropic and dissimilar point sources, 

134-137 

Normal mode, 274 
Normal-mode helix, see Helical antenna 
Normalized pattern, 89 
Notch antenna, 714 
Null directions for point source arrays, 45-150 
Number of elements, 542 (Prob. 11-43} 
Numerical Electromagnetics Code (NEC), 397 
Nyquist power, 847 
Nyquist relation, 774 


Observation circie, 86 

Observed response, 520 

Off-axis operation of parabolic reflectors, 
592-593 

Offsat antenna, 616 

Offset feed, 566, 594-600 

Ohio State University Radio Observatory, 269, 
610-613 

Omnidirectional antennas, 731-732 

Onsala, 589 

Open-top waveguide antenna, 760 

Optical depth, 789 

Optical fibers, 761 

Optical region, 793 

Optimum distribution, 160 

Optimum horn, 647, 650 

00172, 802 (Prob. 17-17) 

Orbit space, 763 

Ordinary ¢nd-fire array, see Arrays 

Oscillating dipoie, 54 

Overland transmission, 771-772 (Prob. 16-14) 


Parabola, general properties, 561-562 
Parabolic and corner reflectors compared, 
562-564 
Parabolic reflector, 563-568, 621 (Prob. 12-4} 
aperture distribution, 622 
with missing sector, 623 
off-axis operation, 592-593 
Parasitic elements, 476-485 
Parasitic helices 323-325. 
Partial polarization, 79 
Pascal’s triangle, 159 
Passive distance measuring method, 811 
Passive remote-sensing antenna, 800 (Prob. 17-9) 
Paich antennas, 745-749 
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Path difference on overland radio link, 773 
(Prob. 16-18) 
Pattern, (se¢ also Field patterns and Power 
patterns): 
of arbitrary shape, 101-103 
from celestial sources, 822-823 
radiation resistance and directivity of loops, 
264 (Prob. 6-5) 
Pattern measurement arrangements, 807-823 
Pattern measurements, 865-807 
Pattern multiplication : 
example, 128-129 
principle of, 127-130 
synthesis, 130-134 
Pattern smoothing, $20-522, 542 (Prob. 11-40) 
Pattern synthesis by pattern multiplication, 
130-134 
Patterns, 20-23 
Patton coil, 332 
Pencil-beam patterns, $40{Prob. 11-20) 
Permittivity, table, 665, 851 
Permittivity relations, 852 
Phase: 
center, 142 
center.of 2-source array, 198 (Prob, 4-43) 
constant, 311 
. controlled iens, 6&7 
locking, 498 : 
measurements, 823-824 
patterns, 108-114 
reta: ued, 202 
velocity, relative, 231 
Phased-array designs, 486-489 
Phased arrays, 485-490 
Photon, 19n 
Physical aperture, 35-36 
Physical optics, 179, }33-186 
Physically smail antennas, 714-716 
Pillbox antenna, 573 
PIN diode, 487 
Pitch, 
of helix, see Helical antenna 
of satellite, 763n : 
Piane sheet reflectors, $45-549 
Pocket ruler antenna, 695 
Pocklington’s equation, 391 
Poincaré sphere, 75-79 
Point source arrays, 137-175 
Point source defined, 86-87 
Polarization, 70-81, 
circular, 70 
ellipse, 70 
measurements, 835-839 
pattern method, 336-338 


state, 75 
Polyrod-helix, 323 
Polyrods, 685-687 
Power: 
flux near dipole, 214 
gain, 441 
generation from solar radiation, 715 
pattern: 
bidirectional cosine, 93 
cosine”, 95-96 
hemispheric, 91-92 
sine, 93-94 
sine-squared, 94 
theorem, 89-91 
unidirectional cosine, 92 
unsymmetrical, 96-97 
Power patterns: 87-89, 199 (Prob. 4-46) 
Poynting vector, 22n, 87, 215 
Principal plane patterns, 806 
Principle of pattern multiplication, 127-130 
Probable error, 842 
Programs, computer 
arrays over imperfect ground, 857 
BASIC, 196 (Prob. 4-35), 197 (Prob. 4-40), 397 
Applesoft, 859 
IBM-GW, 859 
broadside array, 859 
combination broadside-end-fire, 860 
DIPOLE, 397 
end-fire array, 859 
helical antennas, 338 (Prob. 7-1), 339 (Probs. 
7-2, 7-3) 
impedances, 858 
interferometer, 859 
MININEC, 397 
Numerical Electromagnetics Code (NEC) and 
MININEC, 397, 857-858 ' 
patches, 858 
phased-array, 859 
plates, 858 
teferences for, 858-859 
scattering from wires, 858° 
three-dimensional plots, 857 
warning regarding uncertainties, 858 
wire antennas, 858 
wires over ground plane, 858 
Prolate spheroidal antenna, 380 
Pulsed dipole, 54-59 
Pyramid absorber, $16, example, 817 
Pyramidal horn antenna, 645, 646, 660 (Prob. 
” 13-7) 


Q, 256-263, 713 
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Q of antenna, 457 
Quad antenna, 515 
Quad-helix, 322 
Quadzrifilar helix, 337 


Radar, 774-797 
backscattering efficiency, 793 
cross section, 792, 843 (Prob. 8-11) 
detection, 801 (Prob. 17-12) 
equation, 792, 847 
quantities, tables, 796, 797 
Radian sphere, 214, 713 
Radiating efficiency, 454-459 
Radiation: 
efficiency, 256-263, 711 
intensity, 25, 90-91 
modes, 274 
power, 847 
resistance, 19, 215, 224-228, 847 
dipole, 213-217 
A/2 antenna, 224-227 
loops, 250-253, 264 (Prob, 6-4} 
not at current maximum, 227-225 
sources of, 50-52 
Radio-frequency band designations, table of, 10 
Radio system, Heinrich Hertz, 4 
Random artays, 189-190 
Rationalized SI units, 13 
Rayleigh-Helmholtz reciprocity theorem, 410 
Rayleigh: 
region, 793 
relation, 794 
resolution, 27n, $22 
Receiving-transmitting considerations, 766-767 
Reciprocity theorem for antennas, 410-413 
Rectangular aperture, 570 
beamwidth, 847 
cosine taper, 623 (Prob. 12-17) 
cosine tapers, 623 1 Prob. 12-18) 
directivity, 847 
gain, 847 
Rectangular - We , 
Rectangular current sheet, £95 (Prob. 4-23) 
Rectangular horns, 648-653 
Rectangular (pyramidal) hom dimensions, 652 
Red shifts, 802 (Prob. 17-17) 
Reficction and transmission coefficients, 849 
Refiéction coefficients, 849 
Reflection from dielectric medium, 843 (Prob, 
18-9) 
Reflector antennas, 543-619 
Cassegrain, 593-599 
comer type, active, 549-560 
comer type, passive, 560-561 
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distributions, 573-387 
efficiency, 573-593 
examples with photographs, 605-616 
frequency selective surfaces, 599-605 
gain-loss, $87-593 
low side lobes, 616-619 
offset feeds, 593-599 
Parabolic, $61-$73 
cylindrical, $72-574 
paraboloidal, 564-569 
patterns, 569-$72 
plane sheet, 545-548 
Reflector-lens antenna, 684-685 
Relation of radiation resistance to beam area, 
‘237 (Prob, 5-16) 
Remote sensing, 774-797 
active, 791-797 
Passive, 787-79) 
Resolution, 27 
Resolution angle, 847 
Resonator, 17-18 
Retarded: 
current, 202. 
Phase, 202 
potentials, 203 
vector potential, 203 
netina, 716 
Retro-arrays, 496 
Rhombic: 
alignment design, 504, 54] (Prob. 11-27, 11-3) 
antenna, 230 
antennas, 504-507 
compromise design, 504, $41 (Prob. 11-28, 
11-29, 11-30) 
equation, 54) (Prob, 11-32) 
maxittium E design, 504 
patterns, 541 (Prob. 11-31) 
Ridge horns, 654-655 
Rods of retina, 716 
Roll, of satellite, 763m 
Rolled edge, 549, $91, 619, 820 
Rotatabie helix phased array, 489-490 
Rotating boom antenna, 768 
Rotation experiments, 840 
Rudimentary (ens antennas, 662 
Rumsey’'s principle, 696 
Ruze reiation, 588 


S-5 diagram, 314, 315 
Salisbury sheets, 36, 813-816 
Satehite for satellites): 

Astra, 763 

Clarke orbit, 27, 762 

communication, 762-766 


down-link antenna, example, 763 
Ekran, 270 
earth-station antenna temperature, 799 (Prob. 
17-3} 
global environmental satellite (GOES), 270 
Leasat, 270 
Navstar, global position satellite, (GPS), 
270-271 
pitch, 763n 
roll, 763n 
signal-to-noise ratio example, 785 
TV downlink, 799 (Prob, 17-1) 
yaw, 763n 
Scalar feed, 657 
Scanning array, 316-317 
Scanning array, 24~dipole, $40 (Prob. 11-24) 
Scattering, 774-797 (see also Diffraction) 
aperture, 31-34 
cross section, 791-797 
forward (smaii angle}, 796 
by large apertures, 36-41 
from loops, 795 
return (backscattering), 791-797 
from wires, 795 
Schelkunoff's fortiula, 64 
Second, definition of, 12 
Sectoral horn, 645 
Self and mutual impedances, 409-434 
Self-calibration, 614 
Self-complimentary 
planar antennas, 697 
toothed antenna, 703 
Self-impedance, 409, 413-422 
Septum horns, 655-656 
Serrated edge dish, 618 
Shape-impedance, considerations, 61-64 
Shaped reflectors, 594-600 
Shaping technique, 596 
Sharp edge dish, 618 
Short dipole, 200, 236 (Prob. 5-8), 237 (Prob. 
5-44} 
fields of, 201-213 
maximuth effective aperture, 42-44 
by- moment method, 394 
Short vertical dipele above imperfect ground, 
720-722 
Shroud absorber, 619 
Sidelobe level, 591, 765 
Signal power, 785 
Signal-to-noise (S/N) ratio, 256-263, 763, 
782~787, 803 (Prob. 17-20), 847 
Signalling to submerged submarines, 773 (Prob. 
16-21) 
Simulated patterns, 497 


. 
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Sine (doughnut) power pattern, 93-94 
Sine mtegral, 227 
Sine-squared power pattern, 94-95 


‘Single cone and ground plane, 358 (Prob. 8-2) 


Siting, 716-722 
Skin effect, 257 
Slanted plate lens, 683 
Sleeve antennas, 725-726 
Sleeve dipole, 559 
Slat and dipoles compared, 641 
Slot antennas, 624-648 
boxed, 625, 660 (Prob. 13-1, 13-6) 
impedance of, 638-642 
patterns, 628-632 
Slotted: 
anterina, 835 
coaxial line, 832 
cylinder antennas, 642-644 
waveguide antenna, 761 
Slow wave, 759 
Small loop, 238-240, 249-250, 264 (Prob. 6-8) 
Small square loop, 264 {Prob. 6-6) 
Smart antennas, 496-499 
Smith chart, 735 
Solar interference to earth station, 801 (Prob. 
17-11) 
Solar power, 116 (Prob. 3-3} 
Sources of radiation, 50-52 
Space, impedance of, 207 
Space cloth, 36, 813-816 
Spacecraft link: 
over LOO Mm, 83 (Prob. 2-6} 
over 3 Mm, 83 (Prob. 2-7) 
Spaceship near moon, 84 {Prob. 2-17) 
Spatial frequency response, 526-522 


‘Special applications, 711-773 


Spectrum space, 763 

Sphere filling, 47 

Spherical reflectors, 594-600 
Spheroidal anténna, 380 


. Spiral antenna, 699 


Spot frequencies, 744 

Sputnik, 270 

Square-corner monopulse radar antenna, 773 
(Prob. 16-20) 

Square-corner reflector, see Corner reflector 

Square-comer reflector array, 622 {Prob. 12-8}, 

Square-corner reflector versus atray of its image 
elements, 622 (Prob. 12-7) 

Square-comet-Yagi-Uda hybrid, 483 

Square dish, 618 

Square loops, 239, 254-256, 770 (Prob. 16-3) 

Squint from celestial sources, 822-823 

Stacked horizontal 4/2 antennas above ground, 
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470-472 
Stepped-amplitude septum horn, 655 
Sterba type array, 510, 763 
Squint diagram, 593 
Stokes parameters, 79 
Stray factor, 198 (Prob, 4-45) 
Stub antenna, 421 
Submerged antennas, 749-754 
Sugar scoop antenna, 599 
Superconductors, 634 
Supergain condition, $19 
Superluminal phase velocity near dipole, 85 
(Prob. 2-27) 
Superturnstile antenna, 729-731 
Surface’ 
admittance, 636 
irregularities, 587-592 
wave, 757 
antennas, 754-762 
current sheet, 771 {Prob. 16-9) 
power, 771 (Prob. 16-8, 16-10, 16-11) 
powers, 770-771 (Probs. 16-6, 16-7) 
Symbols, prefixes and abbreviations, inside front 
cover 
Symbols and notation, 13-14 
System temperature, 782-877, 800 {Probs. 17-4, 
17-5}, 847 


T-fed slot, 627 
T-match antenna, $14 
Table of: 
beam widths and side lobe levels for 
rectangular and circular aperture | 
distributions, 856 
celestial radio sources for pattern, squint, gain 
and aperture efficiency measurements, $53 
directions of mmor-lobe maxima for linear 
arrays of n isotropic point sources of 
equal amplitude and spacing, 158 
directivities and beamwidths of arrays and 
apertures, 152 
directivity for dipoles and loaps, 48 
effective aperture for dipoles and loops, 48 
effective height for dipoles and loops, 48 
end-fire array beam widths and directivities, 
comparison, 145 
far fields of small electric dipoles and loops, 
244 
fields of short electric dipole, 208 
formulas for circular loops with uaiform 
current, 255 
half-power beam widths and directivity of 
sources with important relations of 
Chapter 2, 81-82 
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magnetic fields from dipoles and linear 
conductors, 212 
material constants, permittivity, conductivity 
and dielectric strength, 851 
null directions and beam widths between first 
nulls for linear arrays of isotropic point 
sources of equal amplitude and spacing, 
149 
permittivity, 665, 851 
radar quantities, 796, 797 
radiation resistance, loss resistance and 
radiation efficiency of small loop 
antennas and also formulas for Q, 
bandwidth and signal-to-noise ratio, 263 
radio-frequency band designations, LO 
self-impedance, mutual impedance and radar 
cross section for short dipoles, 407 
unidirectional cos" ? power patterns, 96 
Tapered distribution, 162 
Tapered helical antenna, see Helical antenna 
Techebyscheff polynomials, 168, 192 (Prob, 4-5) 
Temperature: ‘ 
antenna, 20, 774-797, 799 (Prob. 17-2), 800 
(Prob. 17-8) 
chart, 781 
minimum detectable, 783, 848 
of objects, 778 
Terminal impedance, see Impedance 
Terminal impedance measurements, 832 -834 
Terminated : 
rhombic, 504 
single wire antenna, 230 
¥, $39 (Prob. 11-17) 
Thickness tolerance, 681 
Thompson scatter, 801 (Prob. 17-14) 
Thompson-scatter radar, 801 (Prob. 17-15) 
Furee-antenna technique, 828 
Fhree-dimensional arrays, 150-155 
hree-element array, 480 
Three-helix scanning array, 540 (Prob. 11-25) 
1 cosmic background, 600, 780 
‘lt 


angle, 72, 84 (Prob. 2-16) 

effect of, 470 

forward, 754 
Tiuri chain, 491, 495 
Tolerances, lens and reflector, 682 
Total internal reflection, 751 
Transfer impedance, 422 
Transmission coefficients, 849 
Transmission line impedances, 849-850 
Transmission mode, 274 
Transmission modes on helices see Helical 

antenns 


Traps, 734 745 
Traveling wave: 
antenna, 228-234 
antenna beam angle, 234 
tubes, 265 
Traveling waves on periodic structures, 309 
Triangle array, 539 {Prob. £1-15} 
Triangular antenna, 354 
Triangular logp, 770 (Prob. 16-4) 
Trombone tuner, 743 
Turns versus dipoles, 150 155 
Turnstile antenna, 726-729 


Unidirectional cosine power paltern, 92 
Uniform distribution, 160 

Uniform field amplitude requirement, 811-812 
Universal field-pattern chart for arrays, 140 
Universal Gravitation, Law, 3 

Universal squint diagram, 593 

Unpolarized waves, 79 

Uranus, & 

Utilization factor, 575 


¥ antennas, 502 $03 

Van Atta array, 496 

Variance, 578 

Vector potential, retarded, 203 

Venus radar, 801 (Prob. 17-13) 

Vertical antennas above a plane ground, 
472-476 

Very Large Array (VLA), 534 

Very Long Baseline Array (VLBA), $35 

Very Long Baseline [nterferometry (VLBE), $34 

Videotapes, 865 

Virtual height, 802 (Prob. 17-18) 

Visibility, $27 

Visibility function, 527, $30, 542 (Probs. 11-38, 
L1-39) 

Yolcano smoke anlenna, 63, 692, 694 

Voltage-Controlled Oscillator (¥YCQ), 497 

Volume array, 153 


W8IK array, 453-459, $3? (Prob. 11-4) 
above ground, 468-470 
with 3-wire folded dipole elements, 514 
Wave equation in the vector potential, 361-363 
Wave polarization, see Polarization 
Wave polarizer, 733, 734 
Wave power, 848 
Wave-to-antenna coupling factor, 79 
Waveguide-fed slot, 627 
Waveguides, 18 
Wavelength-frequency chart, 11 
Weber bar antenna, 768 
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Wedges, absorber. 816 Yagi-Uda antenna, 481-483 

Westar satellite, 270 for circular polarization, 484 

Wheeler cail, 333, 336 Yagi-Uda-Corner-Log- Periodic (YUCOLP} 
Window, cosmic, 78? array, 7D8-710 
Window. earth-based, 781 Yaw, of satellite, 7630 


World Administrative Radio Congress (WARC), 
763 Zoned fens, see Lens 


GRADIENT, DIVERGENCE AND CURL IN 
RECTANGULAR, CYLINDRICAL AND 
SPHERICAE COORDINATES 


Rectangular Coordinates 
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CONSTANTS AND CONVERSIONS 


Symbol or More accurate 

Quantity abbreviation = Nominal value valnet 
Astronomical unit AU 1.5 x 10" km 1.496 « 16* 
Boltzmann’s constant k 138« 0-777 K™ 1.38062 x 10°23 
Earth mass 6.8 x 1074 ke 5.98 x 10%* 
Earth radius (average) 6.37 Mm 
Electron charge é LAO x 10717 C — 1.602 x 107+? 
Electron cest mass m O11 x 1073 ke 9.10956 x 1073# 
Electron charge-mass 

ratio ejm 1.76 x 10!' C kg*! 1.758803 x 10! 
Flux density (power} Sy 10-7 Wim? He? 10 °7° (by definition} 
Hydrogen atom (mass} 1.673 x 167?" ke 
Hydrogen line rest frequency {420.465 MHz 
Light-second 300 Ma 
Light, velocity of c 300 Mm s~' 299.7925 
Light-year LY 9.46 x 10"? km 9.4605 x 10"? 
log x = logy, x {common Jogarithm) 
in x = Jog, x (natural logarithm} 
Logarithm, base e 2.72 2.718282 

reciprocal of base lie 0.368 0.36788 


Logarithm conversion 


Moon distance 


(average) 
Moon mass 
Moon radius (average) 
Parsec pc 
Parsee pe 
Parsee pe 
Permeability of vacuumt Ho 
Permittivity of yacuumt Lo 
Pi a 
Planck's constant h 
Proten ret mass 
Radjan rad 
Space, impedance oft Zz 


Sphere, solid angle 

Sphere, solid angle 

Square degree deg? 
Stefan-Boltzmann constant 

Steradian (= square 


tadian} sr 
Sun, distance AU 
Sun mass Mes 
Sun radius (average) Ra 


Year (tropical) 


In x = 23 log x 
log x = 6.43 In x 


380 Mm 

6.7 x 107? kg 
1,738 Mm 

3.1 x 10"? km 
3.26 Ly 

2.06 x 10° AU 
1266 nit m-+ 
&85 pF m-' 
314 

6.63 x 10°34 1s 
1.67 x 10°27 kg 
a7.3° 

376.7 (= 1207) 2 
12.6 sr 

$1253 deg? 

3.05 x 10° 4 sr 
5.67 x 10° Wm-? K+ 


3283 deg? 

1.5 x 10° km 

2.0 x 10°? kg 

700 Mm 

365.24 days = 3.1556925 
x i0's 


In x = 2.3026 log x 
log x = 04343 In x 


3.0856 « (0!? 
3.2615 © 

2.05265 

4001 fexact valuel 
8.854185 = bye? 
3,1415927 
6.62620 x 10734 
1.67261 « 10747 
57,2958" 

376.734 = pigoe 
dn = 12,5664 

43 252.96 

404617 x 107* 
5.6692 x 1078 


(180/27 = 3282.806 
1.496 « 10° 

1.99 x 167% 

695.3 


t Same units as Acminal valuc, Regarding permiuivity ¢, and space impedance 2, note that the values for these 
quantivics are determined by the caact (definition) value of yu, and the measured valuc of ¢ (velocity of tigi: 


